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Art.  I. — An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  containing  its  His- 
toryy  Geography,  Natural  History,  luith  the  Manners  and  Cus--^ 
toms  of  its  various  hihahitants  ;  to  nvhich  is  added j  the  fournal 
of  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Candy.  Illustrated  by  a  Map 
and  Charts.  By  Robert  Psrcival,  Esq.  ^c,  ^to.  It.  8x. 
Boards.     C.  atid  R.  Baldwin.      1 803. 

HAD  this  work  engaged  our  attention  at  an  earlier  period, 
it  would  have  excited  interest  unalloyed  by  regret :  had  it 
attracted  the  notice  of  those  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  India, 
the  cause  of  that  regret  might  have  been  avoided.  The  oppai» 
sition  of  a  numerous  warlike  race,  in  a  country  obstructed  on 
every  side  by  impenetrable  forests,  where  the  climate  is  a  worse 
enemy  than  the  opposing  sword,  should  have  been  duly  weighed 
before  hostilities  had  been  commenced.  But  this  is  not  our  pro- 
vince: we  must  rather  look  atCeylon  as  philosophers,  geographers, 
and  natural  historians.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  new  ground— 
for  few  intelligent  travellers  have  preceded  Mr.  Percival — and 
to  the  reader  it  promises  a  fruitful  harvest. 

Ceylon  was  known  at  a  very  early  period  -,  for  it  was  the 
Tapobrana  of  the  ancients,  an  island  to  which  geographers 
assigned  a  very  considerable  extent.  This  error  it  is  not  easy 
to  account  for.  Some  authors  have  supposed  that  navigators 
who  approached  the  Peninsula  far  to  the  north  of  Ceylon,  consi- 
dered it  as  a  part  of  the  island  j  but  its  situation  with  respect  to 
India  was  known  •,  and  the  strait  which  divides  it  from  the  con- 
tinent, ancient  geographers  had  described.  The  error,  too,  is 
not  less  in  length  than  in  breadth :  had  the  latter  only  taken 
place,  we  might  have  supposed  it  a  continuaiion  of  the  mistake 
of  Ptolemy,  who  extended  the  longitudes  of  every  part  of  the 
globe  too  far  to  the  east. 

Among  the  few  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  geography 

that  we  possess,   one  is,  that  at  the  southern  or  the  south* 

eastern  projection  of   every  continent  exists  an  island  of  no 

inconsiderable  extent.     At  the  extremity  of  America  is  the 
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Terra  d^l  Fuepo ;  at  the  extremity  of  Africa,  Madagascar 
that  of  India,  Ceylon.  This  we  consider  as  the  consequence 
of  a  cause  more  general — viz.  a  current  to  the  north  and  to  the 
west.  Tiic  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  a  current  we  have 
often  mentioned ;  and  we  need  only  here  notice  the  openings 
from  the  great  oceans  to  die  west  and  north — viz.  the  Categat ; 
the  English  Channel  -,  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  the  MeditciTancan  ; 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  the  Gulf  of  Siam  ;  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
Malacca,  and  Torres,  which  separate  New  Holland  from  the 
Asiatic  islands ;  the  Bay  of  Panama ;  the  Gulf  of  California  \ 
Prince  William's  Sound,  &c.  On  the  opposite  coasts  there  are, 
undoubtedly,  similar  appearances,  but  less  numerous ;  and 
while  on  the  former  shores  there  are  marks  of  an  encroaching 
ocean,  on  the  latter  the  sea  is  apparently  retiring. 

Ceylon,  formed  by  the  effects  of  such  a  current  as  we  have 
just  decribed,  has  been  evidently  separated  from  the  peninsula 
of  India.  Its  northern  and  north-western  coasts,  which  an- 
swer to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  India,  are  flat,  inter- 
spersed with  islands,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  The 
principal  harbour,  Trincomalce,  is  on  the  north-east ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  a  contradiction  to  the  general  rule  above  mentioned^ 
but  its  principal  range  of  mountains  is,  as  usual,  at  no  great  di- 
stance from  the  western,  though  nearer  to  the  southern  shores ; 
and  the  rivers  which  fall  to  the  west,  the  south,  and  the  east,  arise 
from  these.  The  harbour  of  Trincomalee,  also,  is  much  shal- 
lower than  that  of  Columbo  on  the  western  coast. 

Mr.  Percival  first  gives  a  general  description  of  the  island,  and 
its  history.  The  flat  shores  extend  to  no  great  distance.  Hills 
soon  rise,  rapidly  covered  with  impenetrable  forests,  interspersed 
with  the  rudest  and  most  deceitful  jungles.  The  Portuguese,  Its 
first  European  possessors,  soon  yielded  to  the  more  steady  intrcr 
pidity  and  deeper  cunning  of  the  Dutch  j  but  each  nation,  when 
attempting  to  extend  their  dominion  beyond  the  coasts,  soon  ex- 
perienced the  most  fatal  defeats. 

Ceylon  is  nearly  300  miles  in  length,  and  about  900  In  cir- 
cumference ;  like  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  broader  at 
the  base  than  at  the  northern  extremity,  and  divided,  as  we  have 
said,  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  by  a  strait  interspersed  with 
shoals,  and  impassable  by  large  ships.  Whatever  becomes  of 
the  philosophical  system,  we  must  observe  that  the  eastern  coast 
is  bold  and  rocky,  the  western  more  flat,  and  almost  without  a 
harbour;  for  at  Columbo  there  is  only  a  roadsted.  The  inlets 
on  this  side,  which  do  not  form  harbours,  are  numerous ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  the  local  situation  of  Ceylon  would  explain  so 
satisfactorily,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  styled  an  exception. 
Though  in  scarcely  more  than  seven  degrees  of  latitude,  the 
heat  on  the  shore  is  mitigated  so  far  by  the  sea-breezes,  as  to  be 
neither  unpleasant  nor  unhealthy.     The  interior,  however,  is 
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more  oppressively  hot,  and  less  pointedly  salubrious.  The 
harbour  of  Trincomalee  is  well  known  to  constitute  the  chief 
value  of  the  island,  as  it  affords  a  secure  shelter  to  the  shipping 
of  Madras  from  the  monsoons,  that  commence  here  and  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  nearly  at  the  same  season.  The  only  other 
harbour  is  at  Point  de  Galle,  on  the  south.  On  the  eastern  coa^ 
there  are  numerous  lakes,  v/hich  facilitate  the  inland  commu- 
nication. The  European  possessions  form  (at  least  they  formed) 
a  belt  round  the  coast :  the  interior  part  is  possessed  by  the  na- 
tives, whom  we  shall  presently  notice.  We  may  just  mention, 
that  Ceylon  is  considered  by  the  natives,  either  as  the  Paradise 
of  Adam,  or  the  spot  to  which  he  was  driven.  The  direct  line, 
from  the  north-eastern  coast  to  the  continent,  is  still  called 
Adam's  Bridge  •,  and  the  name  of  our  great  progenitor  is  also 
discovered  in  the  internal  parts.  Provisions,  particularly  fishes, 
are  plentiful ;  but  esculent  vegetables  sometimes  scarce^  as  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  preserve  seeds,  and  they  soon  degenerate. 

Mr.  Percival  delineates  the  circumscribing  belt  in  possession 
of  Europeans ;  and  we  first  meet  with  an  account  of  the  pearl- 
fishery  in  Condatchy  Bay.  This  chapter  contains  some  curious 
details ;  but  they  have  already  occurred  to  the  English  reader, 
and  indeed  could  not  be  abridged.  We  shall  prefer,  therefore, 
extracting  a  description  of  the  country  around  and  to  the  south 
of  Columbo,  which  is  perhaps  equally  interesting  and  less  ge- 
nerally known. 

*  The  country  around  Columbo,  for  several  miles,  is  flat  and  very 
rich.  It  is  diversified  with  fields  of  rice  and  pasture,  as  well  as  a  va- 
riety of  groves,  among  which  the  cocoa-tree  is  particularly  conspicu- 
ous. A  number  of  gentle  eminences  scattered  up  and  down  through 
the  plains,  afford  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  this  delightful  prospect, 
which  is  farther  embellished  with  a  number  of  small  rivers,  lakes,  and 
canals.  The  shady  roads,  which  every  where  intersect  the  country, 
afford  an  agreeable  shelter  to  the  traveller;  while  the  numerous 
country-seats  and  gardens  which  skirt  them,  present  his  eye  with  a 
continual  change  of  gratification.  Here  it  is  that  the  most  wealthy 
Dutch  gentlemen  have  their  country  residences.  The  late  governor, 
M.  Van  Anglebeck,  had  a  very  pretty  house  dehghtfully  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mutwal,  where  the  river  extends  itself  into  a  very 
broad  channel ;  and,  with  its  numerous  windings,  affords  a  most  en- 
chanting prospect  from  the  road,  which  runs  along  its  banks  for 
many  miles.  The  house  occupied  by  governor  North,  about  a  mile 
from  the  fort,  is  a  very  elegant  building  ;  and,  with  the  surrounding 
gardens  and  grounds,  furnishes  a  dehghtful  residence. 

*  One  of  the  chief  beauties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Columbo,  is 
the  immense  number  of  cinnamon  trees,  which  produce  the  riches 
of  the  island;  In  the  woods  they  grow  wild  in  abuiidance;  and  in  the 
gardens  they  are  now  regularly  cultivated  with  the  greatest  success. 

'  On  proceeding  southward  from  Columbo,  the  large  groves  of  co- 
coa-trees,   wliich  are  equally  refreshing  from  their  fruit  and  their 
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shade,  still  continue  to  skirt  and  shelter  the  road.  It  is  therefor^ 
upon  the  whole,  pleasant  to  the  traveller,  although  indeed  the  sand  is 
somewhat  fatiguing.  The  road  hes  quite  by  the  sea-side  for  six  miles, 
till  wc  arrive  at  the  small  village  of  Galkiest,  where  there  is  a  church 
for  the  accommodation  of  both  the  Dutch  and  Cinglese;  many  of  the 
natives  having  been  converted  to  the  Christian  religion. 

*  From  Galkiest  to  Pantura,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  the  road  is 
well  shaded  and  pleasantly  diversified  by  a  part  of  the  cinnamon  gar- 
dens, which  stretches  across  this  tract.  Pantura  is  a  village  with  a 
chiirch  ;  and  barracks  have  been  erected  here  for  the  troops  to  rest 
in  occasionally,  in  their  route  from  Columbo  to  Point  de  Galle.  On 
our  way  hither,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  a  river  of  considerable  breadth, 
which  runs  into  the  sea  close  by. 

*  From  Pantura  to  Caltura,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  the  whole 
country  may  be  considered  as  one  delightful  grove  ;  and  the  road  has 
entirely  the  appearance  of  a  broad  walk  through  a  shady  garden. 
Few  spaces  of  it  are  so  much  exposed,  as  to  allow  even  the  hottest 
sun  at  noon-day  to  penetrate  it.  The  grateful  refrehment  such  a  road 
afTords  to  a  traveller  in  this  sultry  climate,  can  only  be  conceived  by 
those  who  have  passed  from  Columbo  to  Caltura.*     p.  124. 

The  eastern  coast  Is  less  important,  as  it  is  almost  inaccessible 
in  many  parts,  and  the  road  lies  almost  on  the  shore.  We  do  ' 
not  perceive  on  what  authority  the  boundary  is  laid  down  in 
this  part.  It  appears  in  general  that  the  hills  and  forests  have 
limited  European  possessions ;  and  those  on  the  eastern  coast 
seem  to  extend  to  the  sea. 

The  European  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  are  Portuguese  and. 
Dutch ;  the  Asiatic,  Malays  and  aboriginals :  of  the  latter, 
those  connected  with  Europeans  are  called  Cinglese,  the  cor- 
ruption probably  of  Ceylonese,  and  Candians,  who  are  subjects  of 
the  monarch.  The  Portuguese,  as  they  are  called,  are  a  mixed  race 
descended  from  the  first  conquerors — mean,  treacherous,  and 
in  every  respect  despicable.  The  Dutch,  between  the  tropics, 
have  lost  their  persevering  industry,  are  indolent,  luxurious, 
and  enervated.  The  Malays  preserve  their  features  and  their 
manners  j  but  their  cruelty  has  lost  its  harsher  traces,  in  conse- 
quence of  diminished  tyranny ;  and  they  no  longer  evince  re- 
venge, excepting  when  excited  by  injuries  or  oppression.  They 
are  said  to  make  spirited  and  active  soldiers  j  and  when  punished 
with  justice,  on  the  decision  of  their  own  officers,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws,  they  patiently  acquiesce. 

The  Ceylonese  are,  in  our  author's  opinion,  distinct  from 
the  Hindus,  and  resemble  rather  the  inhabitants  of  the  Maldive 
islands.  They  are  of  a  middling  stature,  and  fairer  than  the 
Malabars  of  the  continent,  though  neither  so  well  formed,  nor 
so  strong.  The  Candians  are  superior  in  complexion,  form,  and 
manliness,  to  the  Cinglese. 

*  The  women  are  not  so  tall  in  proportion  as  the  men ;  they  are^ 
much  fairer,  and  approach  to  a  yellow  or  mulatto  colour.    They  con- 
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tirvually  anoint  their  bodies  with  cocoa-nut  oil ;  and  in  particular  al- 
ways keep  their  hair  moist  with  it.  Both  sexes  are  remarkably  clean 
and  neat  both  in  their  persons  and  houses.  In  dressing  their  victuals 
they  are  scrupulously  nice.  They  are  cautious  not  even  to  touch  the 
vessel  out  of  which  they  drink  with  their  lips;  but  (what  would  seem 
a  very  awkward  method  to  a  European )  they  hold  the  vessel  at  some 
distance  over  their  heads,  and  literally  pour  the  drink  down  their 
throats.  It  is  perhaps  from  the  fear  of  not  doing  it  with  sufficient 
dexterity  that  they  never  use  their  left  hand  in  preparing  their  food, 
or  in  eating  it.  While  at  meals,  they  seldom  converse  with  each 
other :  they  even  seem  to  look  upon  the  whole  business  of  eating  as 
something  rather  required  by  necessity,  than  very  consistent  with  de- 
cency :  while  drinking  they  never  turn  their  faces  towards  each 
other. 

*  In  their  diet  they  are  exceedingly  abstemious ;  fruits  and  rice  con- 
stitute the  chief  part  of  their  food.  In  some  places  where  fish  abounds, 
they  make  it  a  portion  of  their  meals:  but  scarcely  any  where  is  flesh  in 
common  use. 

*  The  Ceylonese  are  courteous  and  polite  in  their  demeanour,  even 
to  a  degree  far  exceeding  their  civilization.  In  several  qualities  they 
are  greatly  superior  to  all  other  Indians  who  have  fallen  within  the 
sphere  of  my  observation.  I  have  already  exempted  them  from  the 
censure  of  stealing  and  lying,  which  seem  to  be  almost  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  an  Indian.  They  are  mild  and  by  no  means  captious  or 
passionate  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other ;  though  when  once 
their  anger  is  roused,  it  is  proportionably  furious  and  lasting.  Their 
hatred  is  indeed  mortal,  and  they  will  frequently  destroy  themselves 
to  obtain  the  destruction  of  the  detested  object.  One  instance  will 
serve  to  shew  the  extent  to  which  this  passion  is  carried.  If  a  Cey- 
lonese cannot  obtain  money  due  to  him  by  another,  he  goes  to  his 
debtor,  and  threatens  to  kill  himself  if  he  is  not  instantly  paid.  This 
threat,  which  is  sometimes  put  in  execution,  reduces  the  debtor,  if  it 
be  in  his  power,  to  immediate  compliance  with  the  demand ;  as  by 
their  law  if  any  man  causes  the  loss  of  another  man's  hfe,  his  own  is 
the  forfeit.  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  is  a  pro- 
verbial expression  continually  in  their  mouths.  This  is  on  other  oc- 
casions a  very  common  mode  of  revenge  among  them  ;  and  a  Ceylo- 
nese has  often  been  known  to  contrive  to  kill  himself  in  the  company 
of  his  enemy,  that  the  latter  might  suffer  for  it. 

*  This  dreadful  spirit  of  revenge,  so  inconsistent  with  the  usual 
mild  and  humane  sentiments  of  the  Ceylonese,  and  much  more  conge- 
nial to  the  bloody  temper  of  a  Malay,  still  continues  to  be  fostered 
by  the  sacred  customs  of  the  Candians.  Among  the  Cinglese  how- 
ever it  has  been  greatly  mitigated  by  their  intercourse  with  Europeans. 
The  desperate  mode  of  obtaining  revenge  which  I  have  just  described 
has  been  given  up  from  having  been  disappointed  of  its  object  ;  as  in 
all  those  parts  under  our  dominion  the  European  modes  of  investi- 
gating and  punishing  crimes  are  enforced.*     p.  169. 

The  Cinglese  possess  the  ceremonious  gravity  of  Asiatics,  and 
chew,  almost  constantly,  the  betel-leaf,  with  lime.  The  women 
are  treated  with  respect ;  but  chastity  seems  not  to  be  highly 
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valued.  Polygamy  i>i  not  common,  since  divorce  is  easy« 
The  lanp^uage  resembles  the  Maldivian  ;  but  there  is  a  very 
copious  mixture  of  the  Arabic.  The  Cinglese  have  few  pre- 
tensions to  literature  ;  and  are  unskilled  in  the  arts.  At  Adam's 
Peakj  their  principal  place  of  worship,  there  are  some  inscrip- 
tions which  no  one  yet  has  been  able  to  decipher.  They  write 
with  a  steel  pencil  on  the  leaves  of  a  talipot-tree,  and  the  cha- 
racters are  rendered  visible  by  rubbing  them  over  with  charcoal, 
which  fills  tlie  impressions.  We  remember  seeing,  some  years 
since,  bundles  of  leaves  with  characters,  apparently  Arabic,  in- 
scribed on  them, exactly  resembling  those  represented  by  Mr.  Per- 
cival,  which  were  said  to  be  Egyptian,  and  their  substance  the  ce- 
lebrated papyrus.  They  must  have  been  Cinglese,  unless  these 
and  the  Egyptian  are  the  same ;  which  is  highly  improbable. 
They  were  then  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  religion  of  the  Cinglese  is  that  of  Budhah,  which  pre- 
vailed so  generally  in  Asia  before  the  establishment  of  the  su- 
premacy of  Bramha.  The  minds  of  the  Cinglese,  however,  are 
weak  and  credulous  :  they  yield  to  the  most  unmanly  fears,  and 
•are  a  prey  to  the  most  abject  superstition.  They  differ  from 
the  Candians  chiefly  in  weakness  and  effeminacy — circumstances 
v/hich  may  be  owing  to  a  less  robust  and  active  life,  a  warmer 
climate,  and  amidst  greater  indulgences.  The  superior  ranks 
of  the  Cinglese  are  still  m^ore  effeminate  :  they  are  said  to  re- 
spect the  Europeans,  and  to  show  a  particular  attachment  to  the 
English.  Mr.  Percival  thinks  that  this  island  may  become  one 
of  the  most  valuable  colonies  of  the  east,  if  the  friendship  of 
the  natives  be  conciliated,  and  the  error  of  former  colonists, 
who  attempted  to  subdue  them,  avoided.  We  have  to  regret 
that  this  advice,  in  every  view  just  and  salutary,  has  not  been 
attended  to. 

The  interior  part  of  the  island  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  sea- 
coast;  broken  by  hills  ;  devastated  by  torrents  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  parched  by  drought  at  other  times.  The  hills  are  broken 
and  isolated ;  but  a  chain  of  mountains,  rising  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  island,  or  rather  more  near  to  the  north,  passes 
westward  and  terminates  on  the  south-west.  In  this  way,  the 
island  is  divided  into  two  considerably  different  climates.  The 
whole  country  is  in  general  barren,  slightly  and  imperfectly  cul- 
tivated; the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  rude  and  savage,  with 
few  traces  of  civilisation.  They  despise  the  Cinglese,  because 
they  have  submitted  to  Europeans,  and  are  equally  jealous  of  the 
conquered  and  the  victors.  The  Candians  are  divided  into 
casts;  but  those  who  have  degraded  themselves  so  as  to  lose 
their  cast,  are  consigned  to  servility  and  infamy :  these 
wretches  must  herd  only  with  each  other,  eat  the  scanty  and 
jincertain  meal  of  charity,  follow  no  profession,  and  reverence 
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the  lowest  Candian  with  a  servility  which  an  Asiatic  despot 
claims  from  his  meanest  subject. 

The  king  of  Candy  is  considered,  in  his  island,  as  the  great- 
est monarch  of  the  universe.  Every  thing  is  calculated  to  keep 
all  below  him  on  the  same  level.  His  first  minister  (the  adigar) 
only  approaches  him  to  offer  any  communications  :  he  is  conse- 
quently the  executive  power.  The  monarch  is  despotic ;  but 
there  are  certain  immutable  laws  which  he  is  expected  to  reve- 
rence ;  although  he  is  himself  the  interpreter  of  these  laws  ;  and, 
with  all  the  power  in  his  hands,  an  attack  upon  his  disobedience 
is  dangerous  and  uncertain.  The  crown  is  elective ;  but  the  de- 
scendents,  particularly  by  the  female  branch,  are  usually  pre- 
ferred. The  army  of  the  king  is  said  to  amount  to  20,000  men, 
independent  of  the  militia ;  but  ill-armed,  with  scarcely  clothes 
or  discipline.  A  body  of  foreigners  is  also  kept  in  pay  ;  and  the 
greatest  jealousy  and  distrust  are  artfully  diffused  between  these 
and  the  rest  of  the  army,  between  the  army  and  the  people,  &c. 
— marks  of  great  internal  weakness.  A  mild  and  liberal  policy 
had  been  established  at  the  time  our  author  wrote :  we  can 
only  regret  that  circumstances  have  occasioned  a  change  of 
system. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island,  there  is  another  race,  equally  di- 
stant from  the  Candians  and  Cinglese.  They  are  savage  and 
independent,  disdaining  every  degree  of  civilisation,  rejecting 
clothing,  and  flying  from  every  kind  of  communication  which 
may  affect  their  freedom.  Some  similar  aboriginal  race  occurs 
in  every  country  ;  and  these  are  to  the  Candians,  what  the  Celts 
of  Europe  are  to  the  Goths.  This  race  (the  Bedahs)  are  fairer 
than  the  Cinglese ;  their  complexion  approaches  more  to  a  cop- 
per-colour :  they  are  well  made,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  probably  have  a  language  peculiarly  their  own. 

Of  the  animals  of  Ceylon,  the  elephant  is  pre-eminent ;  and 
the  number  of  elephants  in  Ceylon,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  ex- 
cellence, shows  that  this  island  must  have  been  part  of  a  conti- 
nent. There  are  a  few  horses  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  of  a 
smaller  kind  j  but  the  bu'ffalo  is  mostly  employed  in  draught. 
The  animals  and  vegetables  of  Ceylon  are  pleasingly>  and,  we 
believe,  faithfully  described ;  but  we  cannot  follow  the  author 
in  minute  particular^, 

*  The  rock^snake  is  an  immense  animal,  extending  to  thirty  feet  in 
length.  I  have  myself  seen  one  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  thigh  :  and  I  wa?  told  that  much  larger  ones 
were  to  be  found  in  the  island.  I  had  a  transient  glimpse  of  another 
as  he  glided  past  me  through  the  bushes  in  th?  neighbourhood  of  Co- 
lumbo ;  in  size  he  seemed  to  exceed  the  one  I  had  formerly  seen.  The 
rock-snake  inhabits  chiefly  the  rocky  banks  of  rivers.  His  colour  is 
greyish  with  broad  white  streaks.  The  animals,  though  formidable 
from  their  immense  size,  are  perfectly  free  from  poison.     They  are, 
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however,  destructive  to  some  of  the  smaller  animals,  and  will  devour 
kids,  goats,  hogs,  poultry,  &c.  first  twisting  their  tail  round  their 
prey,  to  break  its  bones  and  squeeze  it  to  deatn. 

*  Before  I  arrived  in  the  island,  I  had  heard  many  stories  of  a  mon* 
strous  snake,  so  vast  in  size  as  to  be  able  to  devour  tigers  and  buffa- 
loes, and  so  daring  as  even  to  attack  the  elephant.  I  made  every  in- 
quiry on  the  spot  concerning  this  terrible  animal,  but  not  one  or  the 
natives  had  ever  heard  of  the  monster.  Probably  these  fabulous  sto- 
ries took  their  rise  from  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  rock-snake.* 
p.  302. 

This  bulk  and  length  render  the  animal  sufRciently  formida- 
ble, and  have  produced  the  surprising  story  of  the  anaconda,  in 
some  dictionaries.  The  animal  writhes  itself  round  its  prey, 
though  of  a  bulk  superior  to  its  own,  and,  compressing  one  part, 
adapts  it  to  the  size  of  its  mouth.  In  this  way  it  swallows  buf- 
faloes and  tigers ;  and  the  story  is  only  surprising,  till  it  is  ex- 
plained that  this  is  effected  not  at  once,  but  in  succession, 
during  the  course  of  two  or  three  days. 

*  Alligators  of  an  immense  size  infest  all  the  rivers  of  Ceylon,  and 
render  them  every  where  very  dangerous  :  many  persons  continually 
fall  victims  to  them.  In  the  year  1799,  when  colonel  Champagne 
was  heutenant-govemor  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  North,  an  alhgator 
was  sent  him  down  for  inspection  by  one  of  the  principal  Cinglese. 
It  was  full  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  as  thick  in  the  body  as  a  horse. 
It  was  killed  about  thirty  miles  from  Columbo,  and  required  two  carts 
placed  one  after  the  other,  and  drawn  by  eight  bullocks,  to  transport  its 
immense  body,  while  part  of  the  tail  still  hung  trailing  on  the  ground. 
On  being  opened,  it  was  found  to  have  in  its  belly  the  head  and  arm 
of  a  black  man  not  yet  completely  digested.  The  skin  was  of  a 
knotty  horny  texture,  Hke  that  of  a  young  rhinoceros,  and  quite  im- 
penetrable to  a  musket  ball.  In  February  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
escort  of  the  governor,  on  his  way  to  meet  the  Candian  ambassador, 
arrived  at  Sittivacca,  some  of  the  soldiers  having  gone,  after  the  fa- 
tigues of  their  march,  to  refresh  themselves  by  bathing  in  the  river 
which  runs  through  this  beautiful  and  romantick  spot,  they  were 
alarmed  to  find  the  place  pre-occupied  by  a  number  of  alligators.  Be- 
ing present  at  the  time,  and  happening  to  have  a  fowling-piece  in  my 
hand,  I  fired  at  two  and  killed  them.  They  were  young  ones  about 
eight  feet  in  length.*     p.  303. 

The  leeches  are  very  alarming  from  their  numbers,  and  the 
small  red  leech  would  probably  destroy  any  man  caught  sleeping 
on  the  ground.  The  ants  are  singularly  destructive  •,  and  the 
other  little  animals  are  objects  of  curiosity  at  least,  if  not  of 
utility. 

Ceylon  furnishes  the  richest  of  the  vegetable  tribe ;  among 
which,  the  cinnamon  is  peculiarly  valuable  and  important.  The 
esculent  fruits  are  also  numerous  and  excellent :  the  oleraceous 
plants  are  few,  and  those  introduced  by  Europeans  soon  degene- 
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Tate.  The  tea-plant  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  northern 
part,  which,  if  true,  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  The  sugar, 
cane  will,  it  is  supposed,  flourish  in  Ceylon  ;  but  the  sugar-/r^^ 
appears  to  be  equally,  if  not  more,  valuable.  Above  all,  the 
cocoa-tree,  universally  and  extensively  useful  in  all  its  parts, 
abounds  in  this  island  •,  and  the  cofFee-tree  has  been  successfully 
planted. 

Ceylon  possesses  the  precious  stones  in  abundance ;  but  its 
rubies,  diamonds,  and  topazes,  are  inferior  to  those  of  Golconda 
and  the  Brasils  :  the  others  are  excellent  j — and  a  mine  of  quick- 
silver has  been  discovered  in  this  island.  Its  mineral  riches, 
however,  are  imperfectly  known.  But,  for  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  numerous  natural  productions  of  Ceylon,  we  must 
refer  to  the  work. 

Our  author*s  reflexions  on  the  improvement  of  the  island,  the 
requisite  military  establishment,  &c.  are,  we  fear,  now  useless, 
as  it  may  be  wrested  from  our  hands.  The  conquest  of  the 
island,  if  expedient,  was  desirable ;  and  the  best  interests  of  hu- 
manity and  religion  would  have  been  well  served  in  its  attain- 
ment. The  journal  of  the  embassy  shows  only  the  difficult  na- 
ture of  the  country,  its  abrupt  mountains,  its  impenetrable  jun- 
gles, and  the  unconquerable  jealousy  of  its  government. 

Such  is  the  description  of  an  island,  in  many  respects  valuable 
and  important,  which  we  have  hitherto  imperfectly  known. 
The  historical  relation  of  Knox,  published  in  1681,  contains 
only  some  ill-digested  facts,  numerous  tales  of  fancy  and  supersti- 
tion, with  very  few  observations  of  value.  Wolf  published  his 
*  Reise  nach  Zeilan  '  at  Berlin  in  1782  and  1784,  of  which  the 
first  part  only  was  translated,  noticed  in  our  First  Series,  vol.  59. 
The  author  was  a  dull  writer,  but  a  faithful  observer ;  and  the 
translation  was  executed  indiflferently.  The  second  part  is 
omitted  ;  but  a  short  description  of  the  island  by  Eschelskron, 
consisting  of  forty-three  'pages,  is  added.  We  forgot  to  notice 
some  very  concise  observations  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  the 
twenty-third  volume  "of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  by  Mr, 
Strachan.  These  works  we  point  out,  to  show  how  meagre 
and  imperfect  our  former  knowledge  of  this  island  was,  and, 
consequently,  to  evince  more  strikingly  the  merits  of  the  pre- 
sent very  judicious  and  instructive  *  Account ;'  which  is  illus- 
trated by  a  very  good  map  of  the  island,  and  some  charts  laid 
down  from  observation.  Contrary  to  what  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  the  description  and  the  maps  are  well  con- 
nected. 
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Art.  II. — A  Vindication  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  ancient  British 
Poems  of  Aneurin^  TaHesin^  Llyivnrch  Hen,  and  Merdhviy  with 
Speci7ne7is  of  the  Poems.  By  Sharon  Turnery  F.  A.  8.  8vo. 
5s,     Boards.     Longman  and  Rees.       1803. 

IN  animadverting  on  a  former  work  of  Mr.  Turner's,  we  in- 
timated a  suspicion  that  the  poems  ascribed  to  the  older  Welsh 
bards  were  forgeries  of  their  modern  successors  j  and  censured 
Mr.  Turner  for  relying  on  them  so  confidentially  as  historic 
testimony.  Our  number  for  January,  1800,  contains  this  un- 
pardonable attack  on  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Turner;  to  whose 
learning  and  diligence,  but  not  to  whose  judgement,  we  gave  a 
forward  and  willing  praise.  Mr.  Turner  is  resolved  to  overcome 
our  scepticism  ;  and  opposes,  to  a  single  period,  or  paragraph, 
an  octavo  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages.  One  would  think  the 
Christian  religion  in  danger  j  so  methodical  is  the  distribution 
of  his  matter  into  external  and  internal  evidence ;  so  formal  is 
the  arrangement  of  his  testimonies  in  the  order  of  their  secular 
recurrence ;  so  minutely  mmierous,  infinitesimally  fibrous,  are 
the  ramifications  of  argument  which  he  applies  to  the  defence 
of  his  proposition.  We  are  not  disposed  to  surrender  without 
a  little  show  of  resistance. 

In  the  Myvyrian  Archv^ology  are  contained  fourteen  pages  of 
verses,  ascribed  to  Aneurin ;  about  a  hundred  ascribed  to  Ta- 
liesin ;  nearly  fifty  ascribed  to  Llywarq ;  and  many  poems  of 
both  onymous  and  anonymous  bards,  v/ho  also  claim  to  have 
flourished  between  the  years  460  (Gwyddno,  we  believe,  passes 
witli  the  editors  for  the  earliest)  and  640  of  the  Christian  aera ; 
that  is,  about  the  time  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 

The  first  argument  advanced  by  Mr.  Turner  (p.  5.)  is,  that 
these  poems  were  not  communicated  under  the  suspicious  circum-, 
stances  which  attended  the  publication  of  Ossian  and  Rowley. 
Very  true.  No  one  affects  to  deny  that  these  poems  are  very 
faithfully  printed  from  Welsh  manuscripts ;  not  one  of  which, 
says  Mr.  Pinkerton,  is  older  than  the  thirteenth  century  5  and 
most  of  which  are  newer.  The  idea  of  their  being  forged  by 
any  of  our  contemporaries  has  never  been  entertained :  it  is  merely 
contended  that  these  manuscript  collections  of  poems,  these 
Welsh  anthologies,  first  began  to  be  made  after  the  massacre 
of  the  bards  by  Edward  in  1284  •,  the  memory  of  the  reciters 
having  been  trusted  to,  until  the  formal  extinction  of  the  ovder 
of  Dadgeiniaid.  It  is  also  contended,  that  poems,  first  reduced 
to  writing  about  or  after  the  year  lliOO,  may  be  not  even  the 
traditional  verses  modified  by  each  successive  repeater  from  the 
favourite  songs  of  the  country,  but  wholly  original  poems,  mint- 
ed in  the  name  of  the  old  bards  by  anthologists  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  Mr.  Turner,  step  by  step, 
-without  composing  a  volume  as  large  as  his  ov/n.  We  must 
therefore  swerve  a  little  from  his  method,  and  state  our  ob- 
jections rather  to  the  leading  points  than  to  the  minute  phae- 
nomena. 

The  oldest  manuscript  extant,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  is  the 
Black  Book  of  Caermarthen,  now  at  Hengurt,  in  the  library  of 
Mr.  Vaughan.  It  is  written  in  two  different  hands  :  the  con- 
cluding, and  therefore  more  modern,  portion  of  the  book  con- 
tains an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Madog  ap  Meredydh,  prince  of 
Powys,  who  died  in  1158.  This  is  said  to  be  the  latest  mark 
of  date  in  the  manuscript.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  prior  to 
1160;  but  it  may  well  be  posterior  to  1281^.  We  suspect  it  to 
be  long  posterior. 

The  next  oldest  is,  or  was,  a  manuscript  now  known  only 
by  report  from  Lhwyd  (for  so  Mr.  Turner  spells  the  name  of 
the  author  of  the  Archseologia  Britannica),  which  contained 
the  poems  of  Aneurin.  The  third  is  a  similar  book  of  Taliesin. 
Neither  of  these  works  is  within  the  ken  of  criticism. 

The  fourth,  in  point  of  antiquity,  is  the  red  book  of  Hergest. 
It  is  preseiTed  at  Oxford,  and  is  referred  by  Lhwyd,  who  as- 
suredly loved  to  antiquate  his  authorities,  to  the  very  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Mr.  Pinkerton's  position,  therefore,  remains  unlnvalidated, 
that  no  documents  prior  to  the  thirteenth  century  attest  the  ex- 
istence of  these  poems.  From  these  documents  of  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  subsequent  centuries,  Mr.  Turner  picks 
certain  poems  from  among  those  ascribed  to  the  oldest  bards, 
in  which  the  traces  of  novelty  are  certainly  not  very  obvious,  and 
maintains  tliat  they  are  really  written  by  the  authors  enumerated. 
He  admits  that  the  dialogue  between  Merdhin  and  his  sister 
Gwenddydd,  is  obviously'  surreptitious  (p.  16.),  and  that  the 
Hoianau  is  probably  so — two  poems  which  compose  almost  the 
whole  of  Merdhin's  reputed  works ;  yet  he  would  have  us  receive 
the  httle  remainder  with  entire  confidence :  and  in  this  little  re- 
mainder happen  to  be  included  (Myvyrian  Archaeology,  vol.  i. 
p.  132.)  the  oracles  from  his  grave.  Surely  the  opposite  infe- 
rence is  at  least  equally  natural — seven  eighths  being  certainly 
forged,  the  remahiing  eighth  may  be  suspected. 

Mr.  Turner  enumerates  (p.  33.)  the  poems  which  he  has 
thought  fit  to  distinguish  from  the  mass  as  poems  of  defensible 
antiquity  :  we  will  transcribe  his  narrow  list,  and  speak  of  each 
in  its  order. 

*  I  do  not  propose  this  work  to  be  a  vindication  of  all  the  poems 
that  have  been  generally  attributed  to  Aneurin,  Taliesin,  Merdhin,  or 
Llywarch  Hen,  or  promiscuously  pubhshed  as  theirs.  My  object  is 
to  authenticate  the  genuineness  of  such  of  them  as  I  think  beyond  all 
dispute ;  and  they  are  the  following : 

^  Of  Aneurin-— the  Gododin. 
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*  Of  Llywarch  H6n  —  the  Ele^  on  Geraint  ab  Erbin  —  ditto  on 
Urien  Re^ed — ditto  on  Cynddylan — ditto  on  Cadwallon — the  Poem 
on  his  Old  Age — ditto  to  Maenwyn — ditto  to  the  Cuckoo. 

*  Of  Merdhin — the  Avallenau. 

*  Of  Taliesin — the  Poems  to  Urien,  and  on  his  Battles — his  Dia- 
logue with  Merdhin — the  Poems  on  Elpliin — and  his  historical  Ele- 
gies.'    P.  33. 

To  begin  \fn\h,  the  Gododin.  This  hero  is  said  to  have  fought 
against  the  Saxons  the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  and  to  have  flourished 
in  the  sixth  century.  The  Saxons  conquered  with  such  slaugh- 
ter, that  only  three  Britons  survived  5  and  oi  these  three,  Aneu- 
rin,  the  author  of  the  poem,  was  one. 

It  is  very  improbable  that  in  any  great  battle  only  three 
should  survive.  It  is  still  more  improbable,  that  of  these  three, 
t>ne  should  be  a  distinguished  poet.  The  whole  story  has  the 
air  of  romance,  of  invention,  not  of  truth.  Euripides  survived 
a  defeat  in  Sicily,  and  Horace  in  Greece:  military  courage  may 
not  be  the  natural  companion  of  a  lively  imagination ;  yet  the 
preservation  of  such  a  bard  as  Aneurin,  when  bards  were  so 
scarce,  remains  a  suspicious  circumstance.  Now  the  assumed 
date  of  the  poem  reposes  on  the  supposition  of  its  containing 
veal  history.  Aneurin  notices  Edinburgh,  which  was  not  yet  in 
being.  The  first  hero  mentioned  in  the  Gododin  is  Gredyv. 
He  has  a  blue  sword.  Was  the  luxury  of  blue  blades  known 
hefore  the  crusades  ?  We  have  always  understood  that  this  re- 
fmement  in  the  preparation  of  steel  came  from  Damascus.  We 
should  be  happy  to  find  it  was  of  British  invention,  and  domes- 
ticated in  Colebrook-dale  in  the  fifth  century.  Though  It  is 
possible  that  the  epithet  blue  may  be  merely  a  poetical  and  ge- 
neral description  of  the  polish,  and  not  refer  to  the  chemical 
manufacture  of  the  metal.  Gredyv  is  also  adorned  with 
ermine.  We  know,  from  the  voyage  of  Octher,  that  a 
considerable  fur-trade  was  carried  on  in  the  Baltic  before  the 
close  of  the  ninth  century:  but  this  intercourse  seems  chiefly 
to  have  prevailed  between  the  Norman  or  Gothic  nations ;  and 
was,  in  Britain,  limited  to  the  Saxon  shore.  It  is  not  therefore 
very  likely  that  the  white  skins  of  the  arctic  animals  should  be 
an  habitual  ornament  in  Wales  so  early.  Caeawg,  a  second 
leader,  is  adorned  with  beads  of  amber.  This  is  another  pro- 
duction of  Baltic  commerce,  a  luxury  learned  of  the  Saxons.  It 
cannot  v/ell  be  supposed  that  any  Saxon  usages  or  luxuries  had 
much  penetrated  into  Wales  in  the  sixth  century.  The  Saxons 
were  yet  known  only  as  foes :  a  pacific  interval  of  friendly  in- 
tercourse, and  of  intercourse  after  the  balance  of  civilisation 
had  begun  to  preponderate  on  the  Saxon  side,  is  requisite  to 
render  probable  the  imitation  of  Saxon  fashions  in  Wales.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether,  at  any  period  prior  to  the  homage  of 
the  first  Llewellyn  to  Henry  III.,  the  Welsh  were  likely  to  be 
fond  of  copying  English  manners.    The  Gododin  has  obviously 
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a  moral  object ;  that  of  warning  soldiers  against  drunkenness, 
by  the  narration  of  an  unusually-destructive  engagement  which 
succeeded  to  a  drinking-bout.  It  would  therefore  originate  in 
some  real  event  \  but  as  it  would  be  odious  to  designate,  by- 
name, the  chieftains  whose  indiscretion  had  been  so  ruinous, 
it  probably  throws  back  the  antiquity,  and  shifts  the  scene  of  the 
event  which  it  satirises.  The  poem  we  retain  is  so  certainly  not 
the  original  metrical  chronicle,  that  it  appeals  to  the  Gododin 
as  already  extant.  The  Gododin  relates  not  the  return  of  more 
than  one  in  a  hundred  (says  this  second-hand  bard),  when  he  re- 
turned on  the  ground  of  Mordei  to  the  tents  of  Madoc. 

*  Nys  adrawdd  Gododin  a  lawr  Mordei 
Rac  pebyll  Madawc  pan  at  corei 
Namyn  un  o  gant  yn  y  delei.* 

If  it  in  fact  contain  and  comprise  much  of  the  primitive 
poem  artributed  to  the  poetic  vein  of  Aneurin,  it  is  itself  a  cor- 
rupt dilatation,  an  aneurism  of  straining  forgery. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  poems  of  Llywarq,  or,  as  Gibbon 
has  preferred  to  call  him,  of  Llomarch.    The  first,  in  Mr.  Tur^ 
ner's  anachronic  list,  is  the  Elegy  on  Geraint  ab  Erbin.    Borlase 
enumerates  these  Geraints  \    the  one,  a  pirate  who  flourished 
about  530 ;  the  second,  a  contemporary  of  Teilaw,  bishop  of 
LlandafF,  whom  he  received  in  Cornwall  during  a  pestilence^ 
the  third,  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  of  the  year  DCCX, 
as  waging  war  with  the  Saxon  chieftains  Ina  and  Nun.    In  the 
second  triplet  of  the  poem,  Geraint  is  called  *  the  Saxon's  foe.:* 
it  seems  natural  to  infer  that  the  contemporary  of  Ina  must  be 
the  person  intended ;  but  in  the  seventeenth  triplet  this  Geraint 
is  described  as  a  vassal  of  Arthur,  and  the  commander  of  his 
troops  in  Devonshire.     Arthur  the  Great  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Camlan,  in  540,  or  thereabouts.    The  bard  Llywarq  was  already 
celebrated  for  his  old  age,  and  for  presuming  upon  it,  at  the 
court  of  Arthur:  he  is  described  in  the  triads  as  one  of  the  three 
free  and  discontented-  guests  :  and  from  the  court  of  Arthur  he 
retired  into  Cumberland.     Llywarq,  were  we  even  disposed  to 
credit  those  marvellous  tales  of  his  longevity,  so  easily  paralleled 
in  every  nation  that  has  no  registers,  can  hardly  have  flourished 
both  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century.    He  can  hardly  have  been  old  at  Arthur's  court, 
and  have  lived  to  celebrate  the  antagonist  of  Ina.    But,  by  sup- 
posing the  poem  a  forgery,  every  dirliculty  vanishes.    After  Ar- 
thur was  become  that  famous  and  fabulous  character  which  he 
became  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  natural  for  every  bard  to 
connect  v/ith  Arthur's  the  name  of  his  hero  j    and,  forgetful  of 
chronology,  to  convert  the  vigorous  opponent  of  Ina  into  a  knight 
of  the  round-table.    In  the  ninth  triplet  the  followers  of  Geraint 
are  praised,  because  they  neither  flinch  from  the  spear,  nor  from 
*the  quafhng  of  wine  out  of  the  bright  glass  :* 
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*  Ac  yved  gwin  o  wydr  gloyw.* 

Mr.  Turner  will  surely  not  maintain  that  wine-glarses  were 
already  in  use  at  the  round-table.  It  is  not  very  probable  that 
they  were  in  use  even  in  Ina's  time ;  but  if  the  forger  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century,  he  would  naturally  attribute  to  his  heroes 
tliese  usages  of  his  own  age.  They  existed,  however,  earlier:  for, 
according  to  Vopiscus,  the  emperor  Hadrian  procured  from  the 
glass-houses  at  Alexandria  some  drinking-cups  of  that  material ; 
but  as  they  were  not  a  fashion  of  the  Roman  world,  even  under 
Justinian,  although  occasionally  employed  before  his  sera,  they 
had  probably  not  penetrated  into  Wales. 

The  next  is  the  *  Elegy  on  Urien  of  Reged.'  We  conceive 
this  poem  to  have  been  ill  edited ;  it  should  terminate  at  the 
end  of  the  thirty-first  triplet,  with  the  words 

*  Yn  Aber  Lieu  lladd  ei  brawd.' 

The  remainder  of  the  poem  contains  a  song  of  thanks  to  Rhun, 
which  seems  to  consist  of  twelve  triplets,  and  to  terminate  with 
the  words 

*  Bu  ail  yno  Eigne  hen;' 

and  which,  from  the  penultimate  line,  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  the  life-time  of  the  Urien  therein  named.  It  also 
contains  a  second  elegy  on  the  death  of  Urien  Regcd,  consist- 
ing of  sixteen  triplets,  which  are  very  beautiful.  Unless  some 
such  subdivision  of  the  poem  be  recurred  to,  in  order  to  render 
its  fragments  defensible,  the  symptoms  of  forgery  here  too  are 
very  apparent.  The  first  part,  or  opening,  is  written  in  the  cha-  ■ 
racter  of  the  assassin  Llovan,  and  considers  Owain  as  still  alive, 
Urien  being  called  the  father  of  Owain.  But,  in  the  latter  part, 
the  author  has  totally  forgotten  his  assumed  antiquity :  in  the 
penultimate  triplet  he  speaks  of  Owain  and  Urien  as  both  dead. 
So  that,  if  we  take  the  poem  as  it  is  given,  it  is  an  elegy  on  the 
death  of  a  man  who  is  himself  alive  in  the  forty-third  triplet, 
and  whose  eldest  son  is  alive  in  the  twentieth  triplet ;  but  he 
and  his  son  are  both  dead  in  the  last  line  but  three.  Such  a 
poem  does  not  contain  internal  evidence  of  its  being  contempo- 
tary  with  the  heroes  mentioned  :  if  it  must  have  been  written 
after  their  decease — wliyby  Llywarq  ^  why  before  the  year  1200  ? 
Let  us  proceed  to  the  Elegy  on  Cynddyllan.  A  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance  occurs  in  the  nineteenth  triplet.  The  poet  laments 
that  the  hall  of  Cynddyllan  is  gloomy  this  night,  that  it  is  with- 
out fire  and  without  carid/e  ; 

'  Heb  dan,  heb  ganwyll.* 

The  chaudlers  were  first  incorporated  in  the  year  lOSl,  nn-^ 
der  Pbilip  the  first  of  France.  They  obtained  a  second  charter 
in  1093 :  bur  were  not  separated  from  the  grocers'  company 
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before  1450.  It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  candle  preceded 
but  little  the  institution  of  a  guild  or  purse-club  of  chandlers  \ 
and  that,  before  the  year  1000,  it  was  not  very  customary  even 
for  princes  to  burn  candles.  The  author  of  the  Gododin  is  far 
more  attentive  to  costume :  his  heroes  drink  tlieir  mead  by  the 
light  of  torches ; — but  this  poet,  who  sets  up  for  an  older  man 
than  Arthur,  is  already  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  sub- 
sequent millennium:  his  triplets  do  not  smell  of  the  lamp,  but  of 
candle.  He  is  also  very  conversant  with  Gothic  architecture  ♦, 
and  in  his  forty-eighth  triplet  describes  the  trefoils  of  the  church 
of  Bassa,  in  which  his  heroes  are  buried.  The  forty  horses,  the 
vcllow  plumes,  and  other  traits  of  costnmcy  agree  well  with  the 
vear  1277,  in  which  such  a  conflict  took  place  near  Shrewsbury 
as  is  here  alluded  to. 

The  Elegy  on  Cadwallon  consists  but  of  eighteen  triplets, 
fuller  of  geography  than  of  picturesque  circumstance:  it  is 
stated,  however,  that  the  plotting  of  strangers  and  of  unjust 
monks  was  the  grievance  supposed  to  prevail  during  his  ab- 
sence. It  seems  to  follow  that  the  Italian  or  Papistic  clergy 
already  made  a  party  in  the  Welsh  church,  distinct  from  the 
national  or  patriotic  Catholics.  This  points  to  a  period  not  very 
remote  from  the  year  1100.  It  is,  moreover,  remarkable,  that 
Cynddelw,  in  llb'O,  celebrates  the  men  of  Powys,  whose  fa- 
vourite hero  Cadwallon  was,  and  to  whom  they  ascribed  tlieir 
privileges.  Is  it  not  probable  that  this  Elegy  on  Cadwallon  was 
forged  by  Cynddelw,  in  the  name  of  Llywarq,  the  supposed  con- 
temporary of  his  hero,  in  order  to  please  his  favourite  audience, 
the  men  of  Powys  ?  Another  elegy  on  this  Cadwallon  is  quoted 
in  the  Mona  Antiqua,  p.  164. 

Llywarq's  poem  on  his  Old  Ago,  and  on  the  Death  of  his  Sons, 
!S  probably  the  genuine  work  of  one  Llywarq.  It  appears  from  the 
poem  that  he  had  a  son,  or  descendent,  named  Urien.  To  this 
descendent  probably,  and  not  to  Urien  of  Reged,  he  owed  the 
hirlas,  or  drinking-horn,  which  he  celebrates.  His  mother  ap- 
pears, from  the  twenty-first  triplet,  to  have  been  still  living 
when  he  wrote;  so  that  his  age  was  decrepit,  premature,  and 
obvious,  rather  than  extreme.  All  the  Welsh  pedigrees  abound 
with  repetitions  of  the  same  names :  their  stock  of  nomencla- 
ture is  inconsiderable :  every  new  genealogy  seems  a  fresh  deal 
with  the  same  cards.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  name  of  Ar- 
thur was  become  very  popular,  and  might  well  belong  to  a  chief- 
tain. The  usage  of  watching  the  bounds  by  the  river-side  is 
repeatedly  alluded  to  in  bards  of  the  twelfth  century,  very 
beautifully  by  Cxwalqmai  ab  Meilir,  for  instance.  The  triplet 
therefore,  in  which  Gwen  is  described  as  watching  beside  the 
Llawen,  for  the  retreat  of  Arthur,  forms  but  a  feeble  argument 
for  making  this  poem  contemporarv  with  the  Great  Arthur,    On 
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the  whole,  this  poem  is  less  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  sophisti- 
cation than  those  hitherto  considered. 

The  Exhortation  or  ironical  ode  to  Maenwyn,  may  be  of  al- 
most any  date :  but  it  has  strong  marks  of  applying  to  real  inci- 
dents and  persons.  The  allusion  to  a  sword-manufactory  in  the 
vale  of  Mcwyrnion,  may  perhaps  assist  in  ascertaining  the  chro- 
nology. 

The  Ode  to  a  Cuckoo  is  of  very  doubtful  authority,  and  is  by 
some  testimony  actually  ascribed  to  Mabclav  ab  Llywarq,  who 
flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  not  a  symptom  of 
antiquity  about  it. 

Of  Merdhin  we  have  spoken  already ;  and  therefore  pass  on 
to  the  poems  of  Taliesin.  These  are  mystic  and  unintelligible 
in  a  high  degree.  This  is  never  a  mark  of  nascent  culture  and 
literature.  Before  obscure  allusions  can  be  understood  gene- 
rally enough  to  be  worth  introducing  in  composition,  the  writ- 
ings alluded  to  must  already  be  familiar  to  a  numerous  public. 
The  Apocalypse  and  the  Second  Book  of  Esdras,  which  are  the 
most  celebrated  models  of  esoteric  composition,  and  which  served, 
as  has  been  very  plausibly  maintained,  to  attach  the  Christian 
party  to  the  views  of  Avidius  Cassius  and  of  Pescennius  Niger, 
did  not  originate  in  an  early  stage  of  Syrian  literary  refinement. 
They  imply  the  previous  dispersion  of  concerted  emblems,  hie- 
roglyphic allusions,  and  secret  writings.  The  poems  of  Talie- 
sin are  of  this  kind.  They  closely  resemble,  in  their  general  te- 
nour  and  topic,  those  prophecies  of  Merlin  which  are  preserved 
in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  seventh  book  of  Jeffrey 
of  Monmouth :  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  they  were  written 
about  the  same  period  as  Merlin's  prophecies.  These  were  pro- 
fusely quoted  during  the  war  of  Llewellyn  against  Edward  the 
First,  and  were  understood  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  spi- 
rited resistance  of  the  Welsh.  Taliesin  and  Merlin  both  display 
the  same  affection  for  astrology :  but  there  is  less  of  heraldry  in 
Taliesin — all  his  heroes  are  alluded  to  by  name,  not  by  their 
badges :  Taliesin's,  therefore,  are  the  older.  Dupuy  has  attempt- 
ed to  resolve  the  evangehcal  history  into  astronomic  allegory: 
a  commentator  of  Taliesin  might,  w^th  greater  plausibility,  re- 
solve the  enterprises  of  the  Welsh  heroes  into  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  It  appears  from  the  prophecies  of  Merlin, 
that  the  Welsh  had  a  desire  of  making  Bristol  their  metropolis, 
and  of  including  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  in 
the  independent  western  principality.  Such  projects,  while  they 
are  conspiracies,  are  the  natural  parents  of  enigmatic  writing. 
Probably  both  Taliesin  and  Merlin  were  the  preparers  and  fos- 
terers of  that  spirit  of  independence  and  resistance  which  was 
finally  quashed  by  the  suppression  of  the  rash  but  heroic  rebe^ 
lion  of  Llewellyn. 
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We  have  surely  stated  grounds  of  hesitation  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  expressions  employed  by  us  on  a  former  occasion.  The 
public  has  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  conduct  we  have  pursued. 
Mr.  Turner's  book  is  not  merely  valuable  for  the  frequent  dis- 
plays of  ingenuity  with  which  it  espouses  the  primaeval  antiquity 
of  the  Welsh  remains;  it  also  contains  many  valuable  translations, 
never  before  made  public,  of  important  passages  in  those  re- 
mains. We  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  editors  of  the  Myvy- 
rian  Archeology  had  accompanied  their  work  throughout  with  a 
verbal  Latin  interpretation.  It  is  a  book  thoroughly  worthy  of 
European  curiosity ;  but  is,  in  its  present  form,  useless  even  to 
most  of  the  British  antiquaries.  Of  Mr.  Turner  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  he  should  at  least  have  provided  complete 
translations  of  the  works  whose  antiquity  he  defends.  His  studies 
have  only  the  ex-parte  evidence  of  the  passages  he  picks  for 
translation.  And  yet,  reader,  look  back !  out  of  the  picked  pas- 
sages of  picked  poems  cautiously  translated  by  zealous  sticklers 
for  their  antiquity,  how  many  symptoms  have  we  not  collected 
of  relative  modernism,  without  dwelling  on  philological  que- 
stions, which  would  require  an  elaborate  study  of  the  language, 
or  on  questions  of  local  geography  and  history,  which  would  re- 
quire a  library  of  all  the  antiquarian  commentaries  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Wales ! 


Art.  III. — The  Poetical  Works  of  Charles  Churchill ,  with  explana- 
tory Notes ;  and  an  authentic  Account  of  his  Life:  now  first  piih» 
lished.  2  Vols,  8m   \Ss.   Boards.  C.  ^7;^  R.  Baldwin.   1804. 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  Churchill  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  Wilkes,  Wilkes  of  the  whigs,  and  whiggism  of  the 
people.  No  wonder  therefore  that  the  reputation  of  this  poet 
speedily  became  a  party  care ;  and  that  the  early  bHndness  of 
the  Critical  Review  to  his  vaunted  merits  was  ascribed  to  the 
peiTerse  influence  of  Lord  -Bute  over  Dr.  Smollett,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  the  hidden  deliverer  of  our  oracles.  Now  that 
forty  years  have  rolled  by,  now  that  the  tomb  has  heaped  its 
mould  over  the  pert  loquacity  of  the  author  and  the  severity  of 
the  censor,  is  there  much  to  change  in  the  verdict  ?  Facility  of 
versification,  a  vein  of  peculiar  humour,  were  the  merits  admitted; 
an  aflected  contempt  for  the  ancients,  and  a  certain  autophilisin, 
or  self-complacency,  were  the  failings  exposed.  The  vague  im- 
precision of  the  poet's  language,  the  inconsistency  of  contiguous 
sentiments,  the  fondness  for  abstract  imageless  expressions,  the 
streaming  flet-milk  exuberance  of  thought,  were  not  enough  re- 
prehended. Churchill,  like  Pope,  was  a  studier,  an  admirer,  and 
an  imitator  of  Dryden;  but  Churchill  took  only  what  Pope  had 
left;  and,  instead  of  copying  Dryden  in  his  exerted  attitudes,  he 
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copied  liim  naked,  sprawling,  and  listless.  A  certain  simpli- 
city of  style,  an  easy  unaflbcted  English — which  disdains  the 
correction  of  minute  blemishes,  and  iramingles  much  of  the 
idiomatic  dialect  of  conversation — which  avoids  the  set  phrase's 
and  dancing-master  steps  of  practised  versifiers — is  Churchill's 
highest  merit,  and  confers  on  his  writings  the  Atticism  which 
has  preserved  them. 

Churchill  was  born  at  Westminster  in  February  1731,  and 
was  educated  at  Westminster-School.  He  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1749,  and,  after  passing  the  usual  time  at  Trinity- 
cpUege,  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1756.  Churchill  had  formed 
an  acquaintance,  while  at  school,  with  a  Miss  Scott  of  West- 
minster, whom  he  married  privately  at  an  early  age,  and  whom 
he  conducted,  in  1751,  to  Sunderland,  to  lie-in  secretly.  His 
father's  death,  in  1758,  rendered  vacant  the  lectureship  of  Saint 
John  the  Evangelist ;  and  Churchill  was  unanimously  elected  as 
his  successor.  The  income  was  insufficient  for  wants,  which 
neither  his  own  prudence  nor  his  wife's  tended  to  confine  withir 
narrow  limits ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  augment  it  by  private  tui- 
tion. His  exertions  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  expense  of 
convivial  dissipation;  and  he  was  obliged  to  compound  v/ith  his 
creditors  for  one  fourth  of  their  demands.  He  became  very  in- 
timate with  a  former  school-fellow,  named  Lloyd,  who  had 
written  the  Actor,  and  who  excited  in  Churchill  an  emulous 
taste  for  publicaUon.  The  Rosciad  was  offered  for  five  guineas^ 
and  refused  by  the  booksellers ;  but  was  published  on  Churchill's 
own  account,  and  sold  with  rapidity.  It  appeared  in  March  1 76 1- 
From  that  time  Churchill  could  always  supply  himself  with  pocket- 
money,  by  offering  a  satire  to  the  booksellers ;  and  his  necessi- 
ties frequently  induced  him  to  do  it.  In  proportion  as  his  autho- 
rial character  became  more  important  to  him  than  his  clerical, 
he  threw  off  even  the  decencies  of  the  cloth,  and  wore  coloured 
clothes.  He  parted  from  his  wife  ;  he  seduced  a  Miss  C. ;  he 
frequented  the  orgies  of  Wilkes ;  and  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing arrested  for  treason.  In  1763  it  was  suggested  to  him  by 
his  diocesan  to  resign  his  lectureship.  In  1764-  he  accompanied 
Mr.  Coles  into  France,  to  visit  Wilkes,  then  a  voluntary  exile. 
At  Boulogne,  Churchill  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  termi- 
nated his  life  in  the  October  of  that  year.  His  body  was 
shipped  for  England,  and  buried  in  Dover  church-yard.  A  se- 
pulchral urn  was  thus  inscribed  : — 

CAROLO  CHURCHILL, 

AMICO  JUCUNDO, 

POET^  ACRI, 

CIVI  OPTIME  DE  PATRIA  MERITO, 

P.  JOHANNES  WILKES.    MDCCLXV. 

Churchill  left  two  sons,  Charles  and  John,  of  whose  educa- 
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tloil  Sir  Richard  Jebb  generously  took  charge :  they  lived  indis- 
creetly, like  their  father,  and  died  early. 

The  poetical  works  of  Churchill  are  here  arranged  nearly  irt 
chronologic  order.  It  would  have  been  well  also  to  have  reprinted 
his  prose ,  such  as  those  papers  in  the  North  Briton  and  else- 
where, with  which  he  assisted  the  popularity  of  *  Wilkes  and  li- 
berty.' This  edition  is  accompanied  with  very  curious  and  in- 
teresting notes,  which  collect,  from  the  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  journals  of  the  time,  whatever  anecdotes  and  paragraphs 
chiefly  seiTe  to  elucidate  the  biographical,  literary,  and  factious 
allusions,  so  common  in  the  works  of  Churchill.  Besides  the 
notes,  which  are  very  curious  and  entertaining,  even  where  they 
are  superfluous,  a  satisfactory  biography  is  prefixed.  The  editor, 
in  short,  has  executed  his  office  with  unusual  diligence  and  com- 
plete propriety. 

The  first  poem  is  the  Rosciad :  it  describes  a  competition  of 
-actors  for  the  prize  of  excellence.  Shakspeare  is  constituted 
judge  j  and  to  Garrick  is  awarded  the  chair,  in  these  words— 

*  If  manly  sense,  if  nature  linkM  with  art ; 
If  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ; 
If  pow'rs  of  acting  vast  and  unconfinM  ; 
If  fewest  faults  with  greatest  beauties  joinM  ; 
If  strong  expression,  and  strange  pow'rs  which  lid 
Within  the  magic  circle  of  the  eye  ; 
If  feelings  which  few  hearts,  like  his,  cdn  know. 
And  which  no  face  so  well  as  his  can  show, 
Deserve  the  prePrence ; — Garrick  !  take  the  chair. 
Nor  quit  it — -till  thou  place  an  equal  therci'     p.  75. 

This  conclusion  ought  to  contain  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
poem  :  it  ought  to  describe,  in  a  style  worthy  of  a  great  poet,  the 
characteristic  excellences  of  the  great  actor  in  question.  This  is 
surely  very  ill  executed  : — let  us  analyse  the  passage  line  byline. 
For  7?iafily  sense,  Garrick  was  not  remarkable :  he  had  a  woman- 
ish vanity  and  love  of  flattery,  on  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  accu£<y 
tomed  to  play.  What  is  nature  linked  lu'ith  art /  Is  it  meant 
that  Garrick  was  the  actor  of  genius,  or  the  artist  actor,  or 
that  he  combined  both? — If  this  last,  the  vfox^ genius  should  be 
substituted  to  nature ;  for  nature  and  art,  as  characteristics  of 
acting,  are  reciprocally  inconsistent.  Had  Garrick  a  thorough 
hnowiedge  of  the  human  heart  F — Less,  probably,  than  lord  Ches- 
terfield :  nor  is  it  much  to  the  purpose  if  he  had* — For  heart, 
read  surface, — It  was  in  the  pantomime  of  the  feelings  that  Gar- 
rick excelled.    If  powers  of  ad'mg  vast  dJid  unconfin  d this  is 

begging  the  question ;  it  is  delivering  the  verdict ;  whereas  tlia 
motives  of  decision,  the  grounds  of  preference,  should  alone  be 
Stated,  until  the  award  arrives.    The  three  lines, 

C2 
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•  If  strong  expression^  and  strange  poiv^rs  avhlch  He 
Within  the  magic  circle  of  the  eye-. — ' 

*      «      «      Hft      #      * 

'  And  "ivbicb  no  face  so  ivell  as  his  can  shonu'-^ 

though  uncouth,  are  to  the  purpose  ;  but  deserve  the  preference 
is  already  implied  in  the  no  face  so  ivell  can  show;  and  the  line — 
if  feelings  luhichfeiu  hearts  ^  like  his,  can  knoiu  may  be  construed 
into  a  most  bitter  epigram  *,  for  it  may  as  well  imply  '  few 
such  hearts  as  his*  as  *  few  liearts  can  feel  /;/  the  degree  i?i  which 
his  feels-*  and  with  the  present  punctuation,  the  former  is  the 
more  legitimate  sense.  The  last  line  is  a  most  lame  and  impo- 
tent conclusion :  it  puts  a  case  which  cannot  be  supposed  pro- 
bable, without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  Garrick,  by  advising 
that  Garrick  should  keep  his  rank,  till  some  one  as  good  rise 
up  in  his  stead.  If  such  be  the  efforts  of  Churchill,  what  must 
his  negligences  be  } 

The  second  poem  is  an  Apology  addressed  to  the  Critical  Re- 
viewers. The  introductory  simile  compares  us  to  a  giant,  and 
himself  to  a  fly.  This  is  aggrandising  us,  and  lessening  him- 
self: he  claims  to  escape  censure,  because  he  is  too  insignifi- 
cant for  our  notice.  How  injudicious!  He  ought  rather  to  have 
compared  vis  to  a  gang  of  banditti  seising  on  a  poor  solitary  de- 
fenceless -pilgrim,  whose  road  was  new  to  him.  This  would 
have  enlisted  the  generous  feelings  on  his  side.  He  then  says  of 
us,  that  we  sit  *  high  in  lettered  reputation,  and  hold,  Astraea- 
like,  the  scales  of  wit.'  In  the  very  next  line  he  complains  of 
our  partial  rage.    How  inconsistent !  and  then  adds — 

•  Greatly  his  foes  he  dreads,  but  more  his  friends  ; 
He  hurts  me  most  who  lavishly  commends — * 

as  if,  after  all,  the  objects  of  his  satire  were  his  sincerest  friends. 
Then  comes  an  assertion,  that,  in  every  other  trade  but  that  of 
author,  the  same  employment  is  a  cause  of  kindness,  and 
that  every  fool  puffs  off  the  fool  he  hates.  The  utter  falsehood 
of  the  position,  the  ignorance  of  human  nature  which  it  implies, 
would  be  ridiculous,  were  it  not  that  any  paragraph  of  lines, 
which  read  fiowingly,  answered  Churchill's  real  purpose :  it 
swelled  his  pamphlet,  it  amused  his  reader; — of  his  own  Specific 
aim  and  purpose,  as  well  as  of  the  everlasting  beauties  of  truth 
and  moral  sentiment,  he  was  idly  careless.  There  is  not  a  para- 
graph in  this  Apology  Vi^hich  is  not  liable  to  similar  charges  of 
contradiction. 
,  The  third  poem  is  Night,  and  the  fourth  the  Prophecv  of  Fa- 
nnne,  which  is  considerably  the  best  of  Churchill's  works.  It 
has  imagery  and  condensation,  which  Churchill  rarely  has;  and 
it  displays  that  periodic  structure  or    poetic    paragraph,    that 
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progressive  evolution  and  swell  of  the  versified  sentence,  which 
elevates  poetry  into  oratory,  and  which  constitutes  the  highest 
merit  peculiar  to  Churchill's  style. 

The  poem  entitled  Independence,  which  is  one  of  th-e  most 
rich  in  annotations,  we  shall  also  endeavour  to  revive,  by  iie^ 
lecting  it  from  the  present  edition. 

*  Talk  not  of  custom — 'tis  the  coward's  plea. 
Current  with  fools,  but  passes  not  with  me ; 
An  old  stale  trick,  which  guilt  hath  often  tried 
By  numbers  to  o'ei-pow'r  the  better  side. 

Why  tell  me  then  that  from  the  birth  of  Rhime, 

No  matter  when,  down  to  the  present  time, 

As  by  th'  original  decree  of  Fate, 

Bards  have  protection  sought  amongst  the  great ; 

Conscious  of  weakness,  have  applied  to  them 

As  vines  to  elms,  and,  twining  round  their  stem, 

Flourish'd  on  high  ?    To  gain  this  wish'd  support, 

Ev'n  Virgil  to  Mecaenas  paid  his  court. 

As  to  the  custom,  'tis  a  point  agi-eed. 

But  'twas  a  fooUsh  diffidence,  not  need. 

From  which  it  rose  ;  had  bards  but  truly  known 

That  strength,  which  is  most  properly  their  own. 

Without  a  lord,  unpropp'd,  they  might  have  stood. 

And  overtopp'd  those  giants  of  the  wood. 

*  But  why,  when  present  times  my  care  engage. 
Must  I  go  back  to  the  Augustan  age  ? 

Why,  anxious  for  the  hving,  am  I  led 
Into  the  mansions  of  the  ancient  dead  ? 
Can  they  find  patrons  no  where  but  at  Rome, 
And  must  I  seek  Mecaenas  in  the  tomb  ? 
Name  but  a  Wingate, -twenty  fools  of  note 
Start  up,  and  from  report  Mecaenas  quote  ? 
Under  his  colours  lords  are  proud  to  fight. 
Forgetting  that  Mecaenas  was  a  knight ; 
They  mention  him,  as  if  to  use  his  name 
Was,  in  some  measure,  to  partake  his  fame. 
Though  Virgil,  was  he  living,  in  the  street 
Might  rot  for  them,  or  perish  in  the  Fleet. 
See  how  they  redden,  and  the  charge  disclaim — 
Virgil,  and  in  the  Fleet — forbid  it  shame  ! 
Hence,  ye  vain  boasters,  to  the  Fleet  repair. 
And  ask,  with  blushes  ask,  if  Lloyd  is  there. 

*  Patrons,  in  days  of  yore,  were  men  of  sense, 
Were  men  of  taste,  and  had  a  fair  pretence 

To  rule  in  letters — some  of  them  w^ere  heard 
To  read  off-hand,  and  never  spell  a  word : 
Some  of  them,  too,  to  such  a  monstrous  height 
Was  learning  risen,  for  themselves  could  write^ 
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And  kept  their  secretaries,  as  the  great 
Do  many  other  foolish  things,  for  state. 

*  Our  patrons  are  of  quite  a  difPrent  strain. 
With  neither  sense  nor  taste  ;  against  the  grain 
They  patronize  for  fashion's  sake — no  more—- . 
And  keep  a  bard,  just  as  they  keep  a  whore, 
M (on  such  occasions  I  am  loath 

To  name  the  dead)  was  a  rare  proof  of  both. 
Some  of  them  would  be  puzzled  ev'n  to  read. 
Nor  could  deserve  their  clergy  by  their  creed  j 
Others  can  write,  but  such  a  pagan  hand, 
A  Willes  should  always  at  our  elbow  stand ; 
Many,  if  begg'd,  a  chancellor,  of  right. 
Would  order  into  keeping  at  first  sight. 
Those  who  stand  fairest  to  the  pubhc  view 
Take  to  themselves  the  praise  to  others  due. 
They  rob  the  very  'Spital,  and  make  free 
With  those,  alas  !  who've  least  to  spare — we  see; 
>■    ■  ■  .  hath  not  had  a  word  to  say, 

Since  winds  and  waves  bore  Singlespeech  away. 

*  Patrons  in  days  of  yore,  like  patrons  now, 
Expected  that  the  bard  should  make  his  bow 
At  coming  in,  and  ev'ry  now  and  then 

Hint  to  the  vv^orld  that  they  were  more  than  men  j 
But,  like  the  patrons  of  the  present  day, 
They  never  bilk'd  the  poet  of  his  pay. 
Virgil  lov'd  rural  ease,  and,  far  from  harm, 
Meccenas  fix'd  hipi  in  a  neat,  snug  farm, 
Where  he  might,  free  from  trouble,  pass  his  days 
In  his  own  way,  and  pay  his  rent  in  praise. 
Horace  lov*d  wine,  and,  through  his  friend  at  courtj^ 
Could  buy  it  off  the  quay  in  ev'ry  port : 
Horace  lov'd  mirth,  Mecaenas  lov'd  it  too  ; 
They  met,  they  laugh'd,  as  Goy  and  I  may  do, 
Nor  in  those  moments  paid  the  least  regard 
To  which  was  minister,  and  which  was  bard. 

*  Not  80  our  patrons— grave  as  grave  can  be, 
They  know  themselves,  they  keep  up  dignity  ; 
Bards  are  a  forward  race,  nor  is  it  fit 

That  men  of  fortune  rank  with  men  of  wit ; 
Wit,  if  familiar  made,  will  find  her  strength — 
*Tis  best  to  keep  her  weak,  and  at  arm's  length. 
•'Tis  well  enough  for  bards,  if  patrons  give, 
From  hand  to  mouth,  the  scanty  means  to  live. 
Such  is  their  language,  and  their  practice  such  j 
They  promise  little,  and  they  give  not  much, 
Let  the  weak  bard,  with  prostituted  strain, 
Praise  that  prpud  Scot  whom  all  good  men  disdain  j 
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What's  his  reward  ?  Why,  his  own  fame  undone, 

He  may  obtain  a  patent  for  the  run 

Of  his  lord's  kitchen,  and  have  ample  time^ 

With  offal  fed,  to  court  the  cook  in  rhime  ; 

Or  (if  he  strives  true  patriots  to  disgrace) 

May  at  the  second  table  get  a  place, 

With  somewhat  greater  slaves  allow'd  to  dine, 

And  play  at  crambo  o'er  his  gill  of  wine. 

*  And  are  there  bards,  who,  on  creation's  file, 
.Stand  rank'd  as  men,  who  breathe  in  this  fair  isle 
The  air  of  freedom,  with  so  Httle  gall, 
So  low  a  spirit,  prostrate  thus  to  fall 
Before  these  idols,  and  without  a  groan 
Bear  wrongs  might  call  forth  murmurs  from  a  stone  ? 
Better,  and  much  more  noble,  to  abjure 
The  sight  of  men,  and  in  some  cave,  secure 
From  all  the  outrages  of  Pride,  to  feast 
On  Nature's  sallads,  and  be  free  at  least. 
Better  (though  that,  to  say  the  truth,  is  worse 
Than  almost  any  other  modern  curse) 
Discard  all  sense,  divorce  the  thankless  Muse, 
Critics  commence,  and  write  in  the  reviews ; 
Write  without  tremor,  Griffiths  cannot  read  ; 
No  fool  can  fail,  where  Langhorne  can  succeed. ' 

Vohii.    P.  345. 

Some  letters  from  Churchill  to  Wilkes  accompany  the  bio- 
graphy, and  precede  the  poems.  If  ^U  the  known  prose  of 
Churchill  were  yet  to  be  appended  to  these  letters,  no  deformity 
or  sensible  inequality  of  the  volumes  would  ensue ;  and  the  edi- 
tion woul4  then  become  as  complete  as  can  reasonably  be  de- 
sired or  expecte4  :  it  would  be  the  classical  form  of  possessing 
the  works  of  this  occasionally  spirited  and  once  popular  writer. 
What  of  attraction  they  still  retain,  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  anecdotes  and  ^musive  information  scattered  throughout  the 
commentary.  A  greater  service  cannot  be  rendered  to  an  au- 
thor's reputatjion,  than  to  select  from  the  transient  and  perish- 
able literature  of  his  time,  whatever  can  assist  in  rendering  his 
allusions  intelligible  and  his  personages  important.  This  task 
has  here  been  performed  with  diligence  and  impartiality,  which, 
in  the  editor's  own  opinion,  i^  *  the  highest  praise  to  whicl^  ^ 
wojrk  of  this  kind  can  ^spire.' 
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Art.  IV. — A  Supplement  to  a  Tracts  entitled  A  Tie itise  on  the 
Construction  atid  Properties  of  Arches^  published  in  the  Tear 
1801  ;  and  containing  Propositions  for  deter  mini  7ig  the  Weights 
of  the  several  Sections  nvhich  constitute  an  Arch,  inferred  from 
the  Angles,  Also  containing  a  Demonstration  of  the  Angles  of 
the  several  Sections,  nuhen  they  are  inferred  from  the  Weights 
thereof  To  which  is  added,  a  Description  of  original  Experi- 
ments  to  verify  and  illustrate  the  Principles  of  this  Treatise, 
With  occasional  Remarks  on  the  Construction  of  an  Iron  Bridge 
of  one  Arch,  proposed  to  be  erected  over  the  River  Thames,  at 
London,  Part  II,  By  the  Author  of  the  First  Part,  A^to, 
Is,  6d,    Taylor.     1804. 

SUCH  is  the  copious  title-page  which  was  presented  to  our 
view  on  opening,  not  a  quarto  volume,  but  a  pamphlet  of  sixty 
pages.  We  were  a  little  puzzled  in  our  attempts  to  ascertain  its 
meaning  •,  but,  after  comparing  it  with  the  preface,  we  at  length 
discovered  that  the  piece  before  us  is  not  the  Second  Part  of  a  Sup- 
plement, as  the  title  seems  to  indicate,  but  theji^r///>«r/and  per- 
haps the  ivholexyi  a  Supplement,  to  a  tract  entitled  *  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Construction  and  Properties  of  Arches,'  published  in  the 
year  1801  by  George  Atwood,  Esq.  M.  A.  F.R.S.  The  name  of 
this  gentleman  will,  we  doubt  not,  remind  our  scientific  readers 
of  some  of  his  former  productions  on  mathematical  subjects, 
and  thus  excite  expectations  of  high  gratification  and  instruc- 
tion from  the  perusal  of  this  pamphlet :  to  prevent,  therefore,  the 
disappoiiitment  of  such  expectations,  we  are  constrained  to  de- 
clare, that  the  work  contains  very  little  that  is  really  useful, 
that  it  is  inaccurate,  obscure,  immethodical,  and  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  what  might  have  been  looked  for,  considering  Mr. 
Atwood's  talents  and  celebrity.  It  is  at  all  times  unpleasant  to 
use  the  language  of  censure,  but  more  particularly  so  when 
,  speaking  of  an  author  who  has  in  general  received  our  commen- 
dation :  all  subordinate  considerations,  however,  must  yield  to 
the  calls  of  public  duty ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  state  the 
grounds  of  our  disapprobation  of  this  supplementary  tract. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  confine  our  strictures  within  mode- 
rate bounds,  by  directing  our  attention  to  three  principal  ob- 
jects :  first,  the  preface ;  secondly,  the  mode  of  investigation 
adopted  by  the  author,  admitting  his  principles ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  modification  of  the  theory  on  which  all  his  demonstra- 
tions and  calculations  depend.  As  to  the  language,  although  it 
has  many  antiquated  phrases,  and  abounds  with  tautologies, 
yet,  considering  the  object  of  the  dissertation,  we  shall  not 
waste  any  time  in  pointing  out  these  less  important  blemishes. 

Mr.  Atwood  begins  his  preface  by  a  reference  to  the  magni- 
ficent plan  of  Messrs.  Telford  and  Douglas,  for  constructing  an 
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iron  bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  river  Thames  at  London ;  and 
an  account  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  port  of  London, 
to  obtain  the  requisite  information  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed bridge.    Upwards  of  twenty  queries,  drawn  up  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  committee  to  gentlemen  most  celebrated  for  their 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge,  are  next  inserted ;  and  these 
are  followed  by  the  names  of  seventeen  gentlemen  who  answered 
them,  and  whose  names  we  have  placed  at  the  foot   of  the 
page,  for  the  information  of  our  readers  *.     After  this  enume- 
ration, v/e  hoped  the  author  would  have  favoured  us  with  an 
abstract  of  the  inquiries,  investigations,   calculations,   &c.    of 
those  who  returned  answers  to  the  queries ;  for,  since  the  an- 
swers, though  printed,   are  not  published,    and  consequently 
are  in  the  hands  of  but  very  few  persons,  the  public  in  genera^ 
far  from  reaping  any  advantage,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
from   the    result  of  their  labours  on    this    highly    important 
subject,  know  scarcely  any  thing  of  what  they  have  done—* 
nay,   are    to   this   hour  in  great  measure    unacquainted  with 
the  names  of  these  gentlemen  themselves,  whoj  without  any 
regard   to    either   fame  or   profit,    sacrificed    much   valuable 
time  to  these  abstruse  and  intricate  investigations.     That  Mr. 
Atwood  has  seen  the  answers  we  allude  to,  there  can  be  no 
doubt:  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  profited  by  them,  or  to 
have  been  struck  with  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  some  of  the  answerers  founded  their  inquiries  :  on 
the  contrary,  it  should  seem  that  he  thinks  the  labours  of  others 
on  this  subject  of  little  or  no  value,  and  wishes  to  persuade  the 
world  that  none  but  his  own  labours  cast  any  useful  light  upon 
it.   '  Thus,'  says  our  autlior,  *  the  reader  will  perceive  that  most 
of  the  propositions  in  these  dissertations  are  entirely  new,  and 
that  they  have  been  verified  and  confirmed  by  new  and  satisfac* 
tory  experiments  on  models  constructed  in  brass.'   For  our  own 
parts,  instead  of  admitting  that  most  of  the  propositions  are  en- 
tirely neivy  we  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  they  have  been  well 
known  for  more  than  a  century,  that  they  may  be  found  even  in 
books  published  in  this  country,  and  that,  among  French  authors 
especially,  they  may  be  traced  in  succession    in  the  writings 
of  La  Hire,  Parent,  Varignon,  Bellidor,  Couplet,  &c.  and  in 
numerous  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy.   In 
{^0:  few  propositions  which  have  an  air  of  novelty,  the  author  has 
generally  mangled  and  misapplied  the  principles,  and  drawn  from 
them  the  most  dangerously  erroneous  conclusions.     It  signifies 

*Dr.  Maskelyne  ;  professor  A.  Robertson,  Oxford;  professor  Playfair,  Edin- 
burgh ;  professor  Robison,  Edinburgh  ;  Dr.  Milner,  Cambi'idge;  Dr.  Hutfcon, 
Woolwich  ;  Mr.  Atwood  ;  colonel  Twiss  ;  Mr.  Jessop  ;  Mr.  Rennie  ;  Mr. 
Watt;  Mr.  Southern  ;  Mr.  Reynolds ^  Mr.  Wilkinson ;  Mr.  Bage^  general 
Bentham^  and  Mr.  Wilson. 
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Tiothing  that  the  propositions  *  have  been  verified  and  confirmed 
by  nev/  and  satisfactory  experiments;*  for  what  do  the  experi- 
ments and  the  models  prove  ?  We  liave  attended  to  Mr.  At* 
wood's  account  of  the  construction  of  the  models,  with  his  *  fur- 
ther considerations  concerning*  them,  &c.  &c. ;  and,  after  all, 
we  find  they  prove,  what  no  mathematician  in  the  world  could 
doubt  for  a  moment,  viz.  that  the  propositions  are  true,  admitting 
the  hypothesis  from  ii^hirh  they  are  deduced.  The  author  himself 
allows,  at  p.  10  of  the  preface,  that  there  will  be  a  wide  difFe- 
Tencc  when  the  M^edges  are  connected  by  *  iron  braces  and  fast- 
enings of  various  kinds  *,'  and,  of  consequence,  the  experiments 
may  be  so  fallacious  as  to  be  of  no  practical  utility  whatever. 
Notwithstanding  our  author's  conviction  of  the  value  of  his  own 
propositions  and  experiments,  he  seems  to  have  some  fears  that 
they  will  not  stand  a  rigid  test  •,  and  observes,  that  *  the  most 
t^pecious  theories  have  been  Icnown  to  fail,  when  applied  to 
practice  :*— we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  to  what  theories  he  can 
allude,  except  his  own ;  for  we  are  certain  that  the  most  emi- 
nent engineers  in  this  country  are  frequently  constructing  arches 
upon  the  true  theory  of  equilibration,  none  of  which  ivere  ever 
known  to  Jail. 

Some  otlier  passages  in  the  preface  have  excited  our  surprise, 
as  displaying  marks  of  haste  and  inattention  which  we  did  not 
expect  to  meet  with  in  any  performance  of  this  author.  It  is  not 
a  little  singular  that  he  should  talk  of  the  ^  more  correct  princi- 
ple of  two  equal  key-stones  :'  we  know  not  how  such  a  principle 
should  be  more  correct,  since  it  is,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  contrary  to  fact ;  and  as  to  the  investigations,  they  lead 
to  the  same  result  ultimately  on  either  supposition  :  in  both  cases 
we  may  say,  as  Mr.,  Atwood  does  of  one  only,  *  the  conclusions 
are  geometrically  true,  requiring  no  correction  or  alteration  what- 
ever ;  being  in  themselves  certain  and  unalterable  propositions.' 
Another  singularity  is,  that  Mr.  Atwood,  when  writing  his  pre- 
face, should  imagine  it  was  to  be  printed,  as  it  was  probably 
written,  after  the  body  of  the  work ;  or  at  least  that  he  should 
bave  forgotten  where  it  was  to  be  placed  :  in  the  preface  he  has 
several  times  referred  to  *  the  preceding  pages,'  when  he  mani- 
festly alludes  to  what  follows  in  the  work  itself. 

We  propose,  in  the  next  place,  to  make  some  observations 
upon  our  author's  mode  of  investigation  and  computation.  The 
object  of  his  inquiry  in  the  present  tract  is  stated  thus  in  the 
•first  page : — 

*  Tlie  sections  or  portions  of  wedges  which  constitute  an  arch,  may 
be  disposed  according  to  two  several  methods  of  construction,  which 
are  represented  by  fig.  1  and  2.  In  fig  1.  the  highest  section  or  key- 
stone, is  bisected  by  the  vertical  plane  VO,  which  divides  the  entire 
arch  into  two  parts,  similar  and  equal  to  each  other.  In  fig.  2.  two 
highest  sections,  A,  A,  similar  and  equal  to  each  other,  are  placed 
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•centlguous  and  in  contact  with  the  vertical  line  VO.  The  former 
plan  of  construction  has  been  before  the  subject  of  investigation,  in 
a  tract  on  arches,  and  pubhshed  in  the  year  1801.  It  remains  to  con* 
slder  the  properties  which  result  from  disposing  the  sections  accord- 
ing to  the  last  mentioned  plan-' 

From  the  mere  circumstance  of  there  being  a  difference  in 
the  direction  of  what  Mr.  Atwood  calls  '  the  initial  pressure  *  in 
the  two  cases,  he  infers  the  necessity  of  a  separate  and  distinct 
investigation  \  which  he  accordingly  commences  and  pursues 
in  a  manner  exceedingly  complex,  tedious,  and  circuitous,  re- 
peatedly calling  to  his  aid  principles  foreign  and  remote  from 
the  subject  in  hand ;  thus  employing  the  first  twelve  pages  in 
deducing  a  conclusion  respecting  the  weights  of  the  votissoirs, 
and  the  pressures  on  the  abutments,  which  might  have  been 
deduced,  in  a  natural  and  easy  way,  from  first  principles,  in  less 
than  a  single  page.  The  professed  object  is  to  exhibit  the  relation 
between  the  weights,  angles,  and  pressures,  of  the  several  wedges 
or  blocks  in  a  course  of  voussoirsj  forming  a  balanced  arch.  By 
a  reference  to  the  annexed  figure,  the  intelligent  reader  will 
-easily  perceive  that  what  Mr.  Atwood  has  done  might  have 
been  performed  in  a  manner  far  more  consistent  with  simplicity; 
and  that,  assuming  his  own  principles,  his  distinction  of  the 
cases  of  o^ie  and  of  two  key-stones,  or  blocks,  is  useless  and  nu- 
gatory      Construct,  on  a  leg  hv  parallel  to  the  horizon, 

{that  is,  parallel  to  the  initial  pres- 
sure in  the  last  proposed  case  of  two 
key-stones}  a  right-angled  triangle 
HVA,  vertex  downward,  so  that  the 
angle  v  shall  be  equal  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  sides  of  one  of 
these  two  blocks  ;  and  let  ha,  the 
perpendicular  of  the  triangle,  re- 
present the  weight  of  that  block  ; 
and  let  this  perpendicular  ha  be 
produced  downwards  indefinitely. 
Upon  the  same  base,  hv,  construct 
a  series  of  right-angled  triangles,  hva,  hvb,  hvc,  hvd,  &c. 
havmg  the  angles  hva,  avb,  bvc,  cvd,  &c.  respectively  equal 
to  the  angles  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  &c.  blocks, 
reckonmg-from  the  crown  of  the  arch.  Now,  if  a  series  of  pa- 
rallelograms of  forces,  or  of  equilibration,  were  constructed 
from  block  to  block  through  the  whole  course  of  voussoirsy  their 
diagonals  coinciding  Math  the  vertical  lines  passing  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  each  block  (an  essentia/  condition),  the  se- 
veral sides  of  these  parallelograms  would  manifestly  be  parallel 
to  VH,  VA,  VB,  vc,  VD,  &c.  the  diagonal  of  each  would  be  pa- 
rallel to  the  line  habcd,  and  the  several  diagonals  would  be  re- 
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spectively  proportional  to  the  parts  ha,  ab,  bc,  cd,  &c.  of  this. 
line.  Hence,  then,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  by  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  compo  ition  and  resolution  of  force?'  in  the 
theoi^y  of  statics,  that  when  ha  denotes  the  weight  of  one  of  the 
key-stones,  the  parts  ab,  bc,  cd,  &c.af  the  same  line  will  represent 
tlie  weights  of  the  successive  blocks  in  the  course;  or  the  weights 
of  the  first  two  blocks,  the  first  three,  the  first  four,  together,  &:c. 
\i411  be  denoted  by  hb,  hc,  pid,  &c.  respectively  ;  the  line  hv 
will  denote  the  constant  horizontal  thrust ;  and  the  Hnes  VA, 
VB,  vc,  VD,  &c.  the  pressures  exerted  perpendiculirly  upon  the 
upper  side  of  the  second,  third,  fourtli,  iif th,  &c.  block  in  the 
course.  Hence,  also,  when  the  angles  of  the  wedges  are  given^ 
together  witli  the  weight  of  one  of  the  key-stones,  the  weights 
of  the  others  may  be  found,  and  vice  versdy  from  the  simple 
and  obvious  method  of  determining  tlie  corresponding  parts  of 
the  various  triangles.  In  the  more  natural  instance  of  one  key- 
stone, half  its  weight  must  be  represented  by  ha,  and  hcrlf  the 
angle  made  by  its  sides  by  hva  ;  but  all  the  rest  will  correspond 
exactly  with  the  above.  So  that,  in  fact,  there  exists  no  real 
and  essential  difference  between  the  two  cases.  Conceive  the 
two-  key-stones  in  the  latter  united  into  one,  and  the  instances 
become  identical* 

A  little  reflexion  upon  this  construction  would  lead  to  me- 
thods of  computation  far  more  concise  than  these  laid  down  by 
oin' author.  Thus,  the  methods  given  at  pp.  4:1,  42,  which 
would  require  the  looking  out  of  10  or  12  logarithms  from  the 
tables,  will  produce  the  same  results  as  may  be  obtained  at  once 
by  using  this  analogy,  as  tang.  5"  \  iv  \',  tang.  75"  —  tang.  10°  ' 
weight  of  p-  Nothing  is  wanted  but  a  table  of  natural  tangents: 
tO' perform  tliis  work  more  speedily  by  multiplication  and  dlTi- 
sion,  than  by  Mr.  Atwood's  formula,  even  with  the  help  of 
Ifigarithms..  As  to  many  of  this  gentleman's  forms  of  calcula- 
tion,, they  are  awkward  beyond  conception ;  and  his  clumsy- 
method  of  denoting  the  square-root  of  a  fractional  quantity- 
would  seldom  have  slipped  from  the  pen  of  a  school-boy.  In- 
deed, we  can  scarcely  help  suspecting  that,  notwithstanding 
his  long  attention  to  theoretic  subjects,  he  is  but  little  versed  in 
any  thing  practical;  for,  if  he  were,  he  would  hardly  have  given 
a  formal  demonstration  of  the  well-known  rule  for  finding  the 
iirea  of  a  triangle  when  two  sides  and  the  inchided  angle  are 
known. 

But  to  proceed — ^The  whole  of  Mr.  Atwood's  investigation 
seems  conducted  without  any  direct  reference  to  the  form  of  the 
arch,  or  the  internal  curve  of  the  voussoirsy  which  ought  to 
be  a  curve  of  equilibration  : — we  recollect,  that,  in  the  first  tract 
on  the  same  subject,  he  states  expressly  that  he  makes  the  pro- 
blem more  general,  by  keeping  clear  of  this  condition.  It  should 
have  been  considered  that  whatever  generality  is  thus  obtain- 
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eel,  is  obtained  by  a  sacrifice  of  truth  ;  a  sacrifice  occasioned  by 
a  real  (though  by  this  author  an  unforeseen)  departure  from  the 
principles  assumed  at  the  commencement  of  the  inq\iiry.  *  By 
keeping  clear  of  this  condition' — the  fundamental  and  essential 
condition  of  the  whole  process — the  author  falls  into  numerous 
mistakes.  The  angles  of  the  wedges,  &c.  are  deduced  from 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  whole  system  is  in  a  state  of  equilibra^ 
tion,  and,  of  course,  when  a  curve  of  equilibration  shall  coincide 
with  the  series  «f  voussoirs  in  the  Mch ;  yet,  when  he  inverts 
the  problem,  and  supposes  the  weight  of  the  key-sctone  and  that 
at  the  abutment  given,  he  concludes  that  the  arch  must  be  <cir- 
fulari  which  is  not  rucessardy  the  case;  nay,  in  many  instances, 
this  condition  cannot  possibly  obtain.  It  is  really  quite  extraor- 
dinary, that  when  the  author  discovered  the  varying  position  of 
the  centres  of  the  abutment  [which,  by  the  way,  are  defined 
twice  m  the  same  page,  p.  '23.],  and  must  have  seen  that  their  lo- 
cus would  bear  a  close  afiinity  to  a  a  evolute  curve,  it  did  not  sug- 
gest to  him,  as  a  mathematician,  the  obvious  and  more  natural 
cir-c»mstance,  that  the  requisite  curve  of  the  arch  should  often  be 
■one  which  has  varying  radii  of  curvature  at  different  points  : 
such  an  arch  would  secure  an  equilibrium,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  would  require  the  joints  of  the  wedges  to  be  perpendicular  tg 
their  respective  points  on  the  curve. 

We  pr<jposed,  thirdly,  to  consider  that  modification  of  the 
theory  oi  balanced  arches  which  Mr.  Atwood  has  adopted.  In 
order  to  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  rem.ark  that  there  have 
been  several  methods  proposed  by  ntathematicians  for  coiv 
structing  an  arch  of  a  given  span  and  height,  which  shall  balance 
itself  in  equilibrium  from  the  weight  and  pressure  of  its  consti- 
tuent parts.  These  methods  may  be  reduced  to  three.  Of  t\w 
first,  our  author  speaks  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  It  has  been  frequently  observed,  by  writers  on  the  su])jcci  uj 
arches,  that  a  thin  and  flexible  chain,  when  it  hangs  free!y  and  at  rest, 
disposes  itself  into  a  form  which  coincides,  when  inverted,  with  th^ 
form  of  the  strongest  arch.  But  this  propooition  is  without  proof, 
and  seems  to  rest  on  some  fancied  analogies  .arising  from  the  properties 
of  the  catenary  curve,  rather  than  on  the  laws  of  geometry  and  statics, 
which  are  the  bases  of  the  deductions  in  the  two  Dissertations  on 
Arches  contained  in  the  preceding  pages ;  if  it  should  be  proved 
that  an  arch,  built  in  the  form  of  a  catenary  or  other  specific  curve^ 
acquires,  in  consequence  of  this  form,  a  superior  degree  of  strength 
and  stability,  such  proof  would  supersede  the  apphcation  of  the  pro- 
perties dempnstrated  in  these  disi?ertations.*     p.  22. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  catenary  has  been  ^frequently '  re- 
commended *  by  writers  on  the  subject  of  arches'.  After  Dr. 
Hooke  first  proposed  the  idea,  however,  those  who  adopted  tt 
were  of  an  opinion  widely  different  from  our  author  :  they  saw 
-clearly  that  v/hat  he  calls  'fancied  analogies/  were  deduced  na- 
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turally  from  *  the  laws  ot*  geomc^try  and  statics ;'  and  rightly 
judged  that  if  votusoirs  of  equal  and  very  small  depth,  com- 
piucd  with  the  magnitude  of  an  arch,  were  placed  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  catenary,  since  the  pressures  are  all  exerted  in  a 
diametrically  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  they  acted  be- 
fore the  arch  was  inverted,  the  equilibrium  woukl  be  complete 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  If  Mr.  Atwood  only  conceive 
his  vctissoirs  to  be  of  equal  magnitude  throughout,  and  *  evanes- 
cent,' compared  with  the  arch,  as  he  has  done  at  page  11,  he 
will  fmd  that  the  catenarian  theory  exactly  coincides  with  his 
own  5  and,  though  it  is  coniined  within  narrower  limits,  cannot, 
consistently,  be  censured  by  him.  It  is  obvious,  notwithstand- 
ing, that  though  an  arch  might  be  thus  balanced,  it  would  be 
totally  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  a  bridge,  which  requires  a  great 
deal  of  other  masonry  to  be  placed  over  the  arch,  to  fill  up  the 
space  to  the  road-way,  which  must  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
tlie  equilibrium  at  first  established  in  the  unloaded  arch. 

The  second  method,  which  kept  its  reputation  for  a  long 
time  (though  it  had  been  rejected  nearly  half  a  centary,  when 
revived  by  the  present  author),  w:as  deduced  from  the  considc- 
tation  of  the  arch-stones  being  frustums  or  parts  of  wedges. 
Accordingly,  the  mathematical  properties  of  the  wedge  were  in- 
troduced into  the  science,  and  em>ployed  to  establish  a  theory  of 
balanced  arches.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  unless  the  various 
stones  in  the  arch  were  perfectly  smooth,  and  free  from  friction, 
tlris  theory,  however  specious,  would  not  admit  of  an  application 
to  real  practice.  So  far  from  the  arch-stones  being  kept  in  their 
places  only  by  forces  perpendicular  to  their  batting  sides,  and 
having  full  liberty  to  slide  along  those  sides,  as  in  the  wedge' 
theory,  the  sides  are  left  rough ;  and,  moreover,  are  cemented 
and  locked  together  by  mortar,  and  sometimes  bars  of  iron,  so 
that  they  are  prevented  from  the  possibility  of  so  sliding,  and 
sustained  in  their  places  in  the  arch  by  forces  that  act  in 
directions  very  oblique,  nay  often  perpendicular,  to  those 
which  the  wedge  theory  requires.  Besides,  in  the  wedge' 
method,  as  well  as  in  the  catenarian,  since  there  is  much-  pon- 
derating  matter  above  the  arch,  the  balance  must  necessarily  be 
destroyed,  unless  it  be  regulated  by  other  principles.  In  order 
to  obviate  this  dilhculty,  some  mechanicians  have  conceived 
that  the  vDiusoirs  should  increase  gradually  from  the  crown  of 
the  arcli  to  the  abutments,  so  as  to  fill  up  all  the  necessary- 
Space  between  the  intrados  and  e'xtrados  :  but  an  arch  thus  con- 
structed Is  still  liable  to  the  objection  stated  above,  arising  from 
friction  and  the  adhesion  of  the  surfaces. 

Instead,  tliOTefore,  of  the  wedge  theory,  a  third  has  been  de^ 
vised,  which  establishes  an  equilibrium  among  all  the  vertical 
pressuter.  of  the  whole  fabric,  contained  between  the  sofht  of 
the  arch  and  the  road-way.     The  best  judges  and  most  8kilf\il 
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engineers  and  architects*  now  allow  this  theory  to  be  the 
only  true  one ;  because  it  estabHshes  an  equilibrium  in  the 
whole  of  the  ponderating  matter,  by  making  an  equality  at  every 
point  of  the  curve,  between  all  the  adjacent  pressures,  when  re- 
duced to  the  tangential  directions,  or  those  perpendicular  to  the 
joints,  which  are  everywhere  supposed  at  right  angles  to  the 
curve^  as  the  practice  requires  them  to  be. 

It  will  be  seen,  at  once,  that  in  each  of  these  hypotheses  thf 
same  object  is  attempted  to  be  accomplished  :  the  same  general 
'  laws  of  geometry  and  statics '  are  assumed  in  each  \  and  they 
may  not  improperly  be  considered  as  modifications  of  one  and 
the  same  general  tlieory,  each  of  which  would  indeed  be  true 
if  the  hypothesis  to  which  it  is  accommodated  were  consistent 
with  fact ;  on  which  account  the  latter  claims  a  decided  prefe- 
rence, being  found  to  apply  directly  to  every  case  which  can 
arise  wiyh  respect  to  such  structures. 

From  a  perusal  of  this  account  of  the  three  methods  which 
have  successively  prevailed,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  the' 
one  which  Mr.  Atwood  has  attempted  to  revive  was  not  ex- 
ploded without  sufficient  reason.  A  gentleman  of  his  sagacity 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  most  prominent  ob- 
jections j  and  he  has  therefore  glanced  at  them  both.  In  the  one 
arising  from  the  friction,  &c.  of  the  blocks,  he  has,  as  before 
observed,  conceded  a  point  which  establishes  the  objection. 
That  which  arises  from  considering  the  incumbent  mass  upon 
the  arch,  he  strives  to  parry,  by  describing  the  whole  edifice  as 
made  up  of  courses  of  voussoirs  lying  over  each  other. 

*  Since/  says  he  (p.  20),  *  each  course  o^  voussoirs  stands  alone,  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  voussoirs  above  and  beneath,  the  strength  of  an 
arch  will  be  much  augmented  by  the  degree  of  support  afforded  to 
the  voussoirs  situated  in  the  course  immediately  above,  as  well  as  to 
those  underneath,  which  may  be  connected  with  the  former.* 

Hence,  then,  it  appears  that  our  author  makes  two  inconsis- 
tejit  suppositions  :  he  conceives  that  there  are  several  courses  ly- 
ing successively  over  each  other,  and  yet  supposes  that  each 
course  is  of  itself  perfectly  equilibrated.  Now,  if  the  lower 
course  be  actually  balanced,  if  the  voussoirs  be  of  similar  shape 
and  correspond  with  Mr.  Atwood's  calculations,  their  tops  will 
form  many  abrupt  angles  and  indentations,  so  that  another  re- 
gular concentric  course  cannot  be  laid  upon  them.  If  these  an- 
gles be  rounded  off,  so  as  to  make  the  tops  of  the  voussoirs  com- 
pose a  connected  'Curve,  then  the  arch  will  not  be  a  system  of 
wedges,  but  of  oblique  irregular  figures  widely  difFerent  from 
those  which  have  been  the  subject  of  the  author's  investiga- 
tions. 

*  The  major  part  of  those  gentlemen  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  a  former 
note,  made  tins  theory  the  basis  of  their  iuvestijjatious. 
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On  the  whole,  we  sincerely  wish,  for  the  salce  of  Mr.  At- 
wood's  credit  as  a  man  of  science,  that  he  had  never  suffered  the 
present  Supplement  to  issue  from  the  press ;  for  we  fear  that 
readers  of  every  description  will  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  Though 
there  are  many  tables  and  calculations,  the  work  is  far  too  com- 
plex and  intricate  for  practical  men  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
enters  too  frequently  into  the  detail  of  trifling  minutiae  to 
please  the  mathematician.  It  contains  no  rules  for  ascertaining 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  difrerent  kinds  of  arches ;  it 
exhibits  no  method  of  determining  what  the  form  of  the  in- 
trados  should  be,  when  that  of  the  extrados  is  fixed  by  circum- 
stances, and  vice  versa;  it  pretends  not  to  show  in  what  cases 
there  will  be  a /«/;//;;2«?«  aberration  from  the  theory;  nor,  though 
tlie  proposed  iro7i  bridge  across  the  Thames  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  publication,  does  it  contain  a  single  remark  tend- 
ing to  show  why  iron  is  preferable  to  wood  or  stone,  or  whether 
it  be  not  inferior  to  either. 


A.RT.  V. — Poesie  Liriche  di  Leuclppo  Egineo.  P.  A.  Socio  Delia 
R.  A.  diNapoli^  e  di'-^Cortonay  ec.  Sva.  lOs.  6d,  Boards,  White. 
1804. 
THIS  volume  has  a  splendid  exterior,  and  is  dedicated  to  su 

Richard  Worsley :  the  contents  appear  to  us  of  very  secondary 

value.    The  first  poem  is  an  Ode  to  Peace  :  in  the  third  stanza 

the  author  thus  invokes  the  Trinity: — 

*  O  sacrosanta,  diva  Trinitate, 
Sorgente  eterna,  onde  qua  giu  deriva 
Glustizia,  Amore,  Pace,  e  Caritate  ! 
Chi  fia,  che  te  dcscriva  ? 

II  tuo  folgore,  piu  del  sol  lucente, 
AbbagUa  la  mia  mente.*     p.  4. 

Soon  afterwr'^ards,  in  the  sixth  stanza,  allusions  occur  to  the. 
rebellion  of  die  angels,  and  Satan  is  dissolved  into  allegory,  and 
personified  by  the  name  of  Invidia.  There  is  something  un- 
pleasant, and  v/e  tiiink  irreligious,  in  thus  levelling  the  objects 
<^  Christian  worship  with  the  allegorical  personifications  of  the 
poet.     A  little  further,  in  the  tenth  stanza, 

*  II  Cicl  propizio  splende  ; 
Ride  la  terra,  il  mare,  e  Citerea, 
Delle  spighe  la  Dea, 

II  die  dell'  uve  ;  e  Amor  V  arco  riprende. 

Minerva,  e  Apoilo  a  Giano 

Chiudon  le  porte  ;  ed  uria  Pluto  inv^no.*     p.  8, 

And  thus  the  heathen  divinities  are  all  introduced  as  beings  . 
cf  equal  reality  with  the  three  personages  of  the  original  acir 

Oriiss.    This  may  be  poetry,  but  it  is  not  oitliodoxy.  • '-'' 
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We  greatly  prefer  the  more  humorous  and  somewhat  pasto- 
ral turn  of  the  second  canzonet,  which  introduces  a  very  ami- 
able young  woman,  named  Chloris,  making  a  pudding,  or  ra- 
ther a  pancake,  for  her  lover's  dinner.  The  batter  is  formed  of 
maize-flour,  and  is  called  polenta  in  Italian :  the  author  mounts 
into  the  lyric  swing,  and  really  kicks  in  his  flight  the  beams  and 
rafters  of  sublimity.  We  shall  attempt  the  version  of  a  frag- 
ment, in  the  hope  of  stimulating  our  own  lyric  poets  to  turn 
Mrs.  Glasse's  Cookery  into  a  series  of  odes.  That  there  may  be 
no  suspicion  of  caricature  on  our  part,  we  transcribe,  first,  th« 
original  verses. 

*  Or  la  polenta  appresta. 
Vediam  come  la  fa. 
L'  umore  bolle  gia  ; 

La  fiamma  e'  soffia,  e  desta, 
Ecco  vi  pen  del  sale 
Con  mano  liberale. 

*  Con  le  robuste  braccia, 
La  pura  aurea  farina, 
Che  macino  ben  fina, 
Cava  da  la  bisaccia  ; 

E  con  \4so  giocondo, 
Pare  esser  Re  del  Mondo. 

*  La  biondeggiante  polve 
Pon  nel  bollente  umore, 
Ch'  agita  con  vigore 
Con  un  pal,  che  rivolve.- 
Gia  soda  egli  la  mira, 
Veloce  il  palo  gira.- 

*  Sovra  toglier  forbito 
Versa  la  massa  bionda. 
In  forma  ben  rotonda. 
Piatto  cupo,  pulito 
SoUecito  prepara 

Per  la  vivanda  cara. 

*  Butiro,  e  cacio  elettCj 

Minuto  grattuggiato, 
E  lungo  lilo  a  lato 
Son  pronti  al  buon  efFetto, 
Le  man'  si  lava  pria, 
Ch'  ama  la  pulizia. 

*  Spedito  poi  le  fette 
Taglia  col  fil  radente  ; 
Nel  piatto  caldamente 
Ad  una  ad  una  mette, 
E  dovuta  porzione 

Di  burro,  e  cacio  pone. 
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*  II  piattp  copre  bene  ; 
Al  foco  '1  raccomanda  ; 
In  dclizlosa  banda 
Dell*  orticel  sen  vienc, 
Ivi  la  mensa  appresta, 
Per  farvi  om^ai  la  festa.'     ?.  2L 

*  Prepare  the  hasty-pudding  : 
Let 's  see  how  it  is  made. 

The  flame  is  w-ak'd  by  bellows : 
Already  seethes  the  water, 
And  salt  is  freely  strewn. 

From  sacks  in  driest  stowage 
She  brings,  in  wooden  sciippet. 
With  rosy  ai-ms  of  strength, 
The  meal  of  maize  well  bolted  : 
His  jocund  golden  face 
Becomes  the  King  of  Flour. 

*  Awhile  the  frothy  dust 
O'er  heaves  the  boiling  wave  ; 
Awhile  in  vain  the  ladle 
Beats  down  his  buoyant  pride  ; 
But  slowly  in  the  whirlpool 
Absorb'd,  he  sinks  and  mingles  ; 
And  slower  twirls  the  ladle, 
Detain'd  in  pasty  mire. 

*  Soon  on  a  pewter  trencher 
The  stiffening  mass  is  pour'd. 

With  finely  grati'd  cheese, " 
With  butter,  gift  of  chums. 
The  glossier  surface  gild  : 
Now  plunge  the  glittering  blade, 
Now  slice  the  reeking  dough, 
The  hissing  pan  awaits  I 

Strow  on  each  cake  once  more  some  grated  cheese  ; 
And  while  the  brown  edge  curls. 
With  parsley  minc'd,  and  garhck. 
Their  crispier  locks  adorn. 

Now  bear  them  to  the  table— 
The  witches  charm  is  done. 

A  third  ode,  on  the  Origin  and  Dec?.y  of  Nations,  and  various 
elegant  annotations,  fill  up  the  rest  of  this  volume: — the  author 
is  an  academician  of  the  Arcadi. 


Art.  VI. — Transactions  of  the  Anierlcan  Philosophical  Society, 
held  at  Philadelphia^  fir  promoting  useful  Knowledge.  Vol,  V. 
^to.     II.  Is.     Boards.     Johnson.      1802. 

AMERICA,  in  every  respect  a  new  vi^orkl,  offers  novelties 
of  different  kinds,  and  holds  out  promises  of  information,  various, 
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extensive,  and  uncommon.  No  sooner  was  the  scion  separated 
from  the  parent  stock,  no  sooner  did  the  United  States  feel  the 
independence  which  they  had  acquired,  than  two  philosophic  so- 
cieties began  to  fix  their  roots.  Boston,  which  first,  in  the  order 
of  time,  aimed  at  an  independence  of  political  government,  was 
first  also  to  evince  the  production  of  scientific  fruits.  Phila- 
delphia followed  J  but  though  alike  in  politics,  their  literary 
fates  were  dissimilar.  The  lustre  of  the  former  was  temporary  ; 
of  the  latter,  permanent.  Two  or  three  volum.es  terminated  the 
publications  of  the  society  of  Massachusetts ;  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  extended  further,  and  promises  a  successive  offspring. 
In  our  former  series  we  have  pursued  the  labours  of  each  so- 
ciety J  but,  on  the  whole,  have  not  found  our  expectations  gra- 
tified. The  world  was  new ;  the  field  untrodden.  We  expect- 
ed, perhaps  unreasonably,  new  flowers  at  every  step,  new 
animals  in  every  forest,  new  fossils  in  every  mountain ;  yet  we 
believe  the  earlier  volumes  of  our  own  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions can  display  as  much  novelty,  even  from  this  very  conti- 
nent, as  the  American  publications  themselves  ;  and  the  names 
of  Cclden,  Garden,  Franklin,  and  Lining,  may  enter  success- 
fully into  a  competition  with  tliose  of  Barton,  Beauvois,  Ritten- 
house,  and  Rush.  The  two  last  volumes  were  to  us  more  in- 
teresting and  important  than  the  two  first  -,  and  the  present  con- 
tains some  papers  of  value.  Yet  we  must  remark,  that,  for  the 
only  novelty  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  are  not  indebted  to  the 
American  Transactions. 

'  I.  Experiments  on  the  Transmission  of  Acids,  and  other 
Liquors,  in  the  Form  of  Vapour,  over  several  Substances  in  a 
hot  earthen  Tube.     By  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley.' 

'  IL  Experiments  relating  to  the  Change  of  Place  in  different 
Kinds  of  Air  through  several  interposing  Substances.  By  the 
same.' 

'  IIL  Experiments  relating  to  the  Absorption  of  Air  by  Water. 
By  the  same.' 

*  IV.  Miscellaneous  Experiments  relating  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Phlogiston.     By  the  same.' 

*  V.  Experiments  on  the  Production  of  Air  by  the  Freezing 
of  Water.     By  the  same.' 

*  VI.  Experiments  on  Air  exposed  to  Heat  in  metallic  Tubes, 
By  the  same.' 

As  Dr.  Priestley,  when  he  lighted  his  candle,  seldom  placed 
It  under  a  bushel,  we  have  often  before  met  with  such  experi- 
ments and  such  arguments.  They  have  already  been  the  sub- 
jects of  criticism.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  think  the  editor 
does  not  greatly  differ  from  the  modern  theorists,  except  in 
words ;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  his  reasoning,  we  shall  select  the 
conclusion  of  his  fifth  paper, 

*  The  mo5t  natural  inft^rence  from  these  experiments  is  that  wafer, 
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when  reduced  by  any  means  to  the  state  of  vapour,  is  in  part  con- 
verted into  phlogisticated  air ;  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  method* 
provided  by  nature  for  keeping  up  the  equihbrium  of  this  constituent 
part  of  the  atmosphere  ;  as  the  influence  of  light  on  growing  'vegetables 
is  the  means  of  recruiting  that  other  part  of  it ;  and  both  of  them 
are  subject  to  absorption  and  diminution  in  several  natural  processes. 
Inflammable  air  I  have  also  shewn  to  be  cpnvertible  into  phlogisticated 
air ;  and  this  is  another  means  of  supplying  the  atmosphere  with  this 
ingredient  in  its  composition. 

*  That  water  contains  phlogiston  I  have  shewn  to  be  probable  from 
several  considerations,  especially  that  of  its  resembhng  metals  in  their 
property  of  being  conductors  of  electricity  ;  for  these  substances  cer- 
tainly contain  phlogiston,  if  there  be  any  such  thing.  Mercury  also 
becomes  super-phlogisticated  by  agitation  in  water,  and  this  without 
limit,  and  without  changing  either  the  water  or  the  mercury  ;  and  the 
remaining  water  contains  no  more  oxygen  than  before,  for  the  air  ex- 
pelled from  it  is  not  more  pure  but  considerably  less  so,  and  it  is  per* 
fectly  free  from  acidity. 

*  I  would  farther  observe  that  these  experiments,  which  prove  the 
conversion  of  water  into  phlogisticated  air,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
antiphlogistic  theory,  which  makes  water  resolvable  into  dephlogisti- 
cated  and  inflammable  air ;  but  that  they  are  highly  favourable  to  the 
hypothesis  of  water  being  the  basis  of  every  kind  of  air,  the  difference 
between  them  depending  upon  the  addition  of  some  principles  which 
we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  by  weight.  Also,  if  any  species  of  air 
be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  hydrogeuy  it  is  phlogiston,  and  not  in- 
flammable air.'     p.  40. 

Our  readers  have  been  for  some  time  acquainted  with  the 
death  of  this  bold  experimentalist  and  indefatigable  writer. 

*  VII.  Some  Account  of  the  poisonous  and  injurious  Honey 
of  North  America.     By  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  M.  D.* 

"We  need  scarcely  observe,  that,  aS  honey  is  collected  from 
plants,  so  it  m.ust  partake  of  their  qualities.  If  the  plants  be 
poisonous,  so  will  be  the  honey.  The  hunter,  who,  in  the 
emergencies  of  liis  precarious  mode  of  life,  trusts  to  honey,  has 
found  that  the  reddish-brown,  or  crimson-coloured  honey,  when 
of  more  than  usual  consistence,  is  generally  deleterious.  This 
rule  may,  as  our  author  remarks,  be  subject  to  exceptions,  but 
is  correct  as  a  general  proposition.  All  honey,  when  new,  will 
disagree  with  bowels  habitually  irritable;  a  quality  which  it 
loses  by  keeping.  Poisonous  honey  also  is  said  to  forego  its  ill 
effects  by  age,  as  well  as  by  boiling  or  straining.  Its  effects 
are  those  of  narcotic  vegetables,  which  are  relieved  by  their 
appropriate  remedies.  The  plants  chiefly  injurious  to  this  pro- 
duction of  bees,  are  the  kalmia  latifolia,  angustifolia,  and  hir- 
Ruta,  and  the  Andromeda  mariana.  That  the  flesh  of  animals 
who  have  fed  on  these  plants  is  poisonous,  we  think  less  proba- 
ble, though  there  are  some  striking  facts  in  support  of  such  an 
opinion;  and  the  circumstance  of  muscles  becoming  injurious, 
seemingly  from  tlieir  food,  assists  the  argument.     Some  of  the 
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poisonous  fungi  contribute,  in  our  author's  opinion,  to  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  honey ;  but  we  suspect  that  their  juices  ap- 
proach too  nearly  an  animal  nature,  to  form  any  part  of  a  sub- 
stance so  closely  allied  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Some  other 
vegetables  are  suspected  of  having  a  similar  tendency ;  as  the  rho- 
dodendron maximum,  the  azalea  undiflora,  and  the  datura  stra- 
monium. In  the  old  world,  the  honey  has  also  been  sometimes 
found  poisonous ;  and  it  is  singular  that  this  has  happened  where 
some  of  these  flowers  have  been  frequent.  Different  passages 
from  ancient  authors  are  adduced  on  this  subject,  in  which, 
among  some  remarks  of  interest  and  value,  the  author  suggests 
a  suspicion  that  the  taxus  of  Virgil  is  the  box.  It  is  still  called 
taxo  in  Corsica  J  and  the  honey  prepared  from  its  flowers  is  said 
to  be  deleterious.  Virgil,  however,  mentions  also  the  biixus  ; 
but  he  speaks  of  the  Corsican  tree  in  his  advice  for  removing  it 
to  a  distance  from  the  hives  •,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he 
may  here  use  the  Corsican  name  for  the  box,  as  in  other  pas- 
sages he  employs  the  Roman — 

Sic  tua  Cymasas  fugiant  examina  taxos. 

*  VIII.  On  the  Ephoron  Leukon,  usually  called  the  White 
Fly  of  Passaick  River.     By  Dr.  Williamson.' 

This  peculiar  insect,  it  is  supposed,  forms  an  eighth  genus  of 
the  order  of  neuroptera.  Its  limits  are  very  confined.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  larvx  j  but  the  perfect  insect  literally  flut- 
ters *  its  hour,  and  then  is  seen  no  more.'  It  is  animated  in 
the  evening,  from  its  chrysalis,  and  never  sees  the  sun.  Its  great 
work  of  re-production  is  concluded  in  an  hour,  and  it  then  dies. 

*  IX.  Remarks  on  certain  Articles  found  in  an  Indian  Tumu- 
lus at  Cincinnati,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.     By  George  Turner.' 

These  articles  are  described  in  the  twenty-second  number  of 
the  fourth  volume  of  these  Transactions.  What  that  author 
has  described  as  compositions,  Mr.  Turner  asserts  to  be  natural 
productions  j  and  consequently  supports  the  arguments  we  ad- 
iluced  against  the  western  territory  having  been  ever  the  resi- 
dence of  a  very  enlightened  civilised  race. 

'  X.  A  Drawing  and  Description  of  the  Clupea  Tyrannus 
and  Oniscus  Prsegustator,  By  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe, 
F.A.  P.S.' 

This  paper  contains  a  fact  of  peculiar  curiosity.  The  bay- 
alev/ife,  a  species  of  clupea  not  yet  accurately  ascertained,  in 
going  up  the  York  River,  in  Virginia,  has  always  an  insect  at- 
tached to  its  mouth.  It  is  nearly,  if  not  strictly,  the  oniscus 
physodes  of  Linnaeus,  which,  he  remarks,  inhabits  the  ocean. 
Its  attachment  therefore  to  the  herring  is  only  temporary,  and 
when  the  animal  is  fat  and  in  kind.  When  the  fish  returns,  he 
15  lean  and  disregarded,  so  that  whether  its  parasite  forsakes 
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him  Is  not  known.  The  curiosity,  however,  consists  in  the  siz? 
of  the  insect,  and  the  place  of  its  attachment.  It  is  singular, 
that  many  iishes,  when  in  kind,  have  these  parasites,  particularly 
the  salmon.  Insects  have  them  also,  as  the  lobster,  in  the  same 
circumstances.  Even  this  insect  has  its  lice,  which  resemble 
leeches. 

•  *  XI.  A  Description  of  a  newly  invented  Globe  Time-Piece. 
By  the  Rev.  Burgiss  Allison,  A.  M.' 

*  XII.  A  Description  of  the  Pendant  Planetarium.  By  tlie 
same.' 

The  descriptions  of  these  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism  we 
cannot  abridge,  or  render  intelligible  without  the  plates. 

*  XIII.  On  the  Use  of  the  Thermometer  in  Navigation.  By 
William  Strickland.' 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  the  current,  which, 
pressing  from  the  west  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  passes  out 
between  the  southern  point  of  West  Florida  and  the  island 
of  Cuba,  and  proceeds  along  the  shores  of  the  United  States, 
till,  assuming  a  north-eastern  direction,  it  crosses  the  Atlantic, 
and,  again  verging  to  the  south,  reaches  the  African  coast,  be- 
tween Cape  Bajador  and  Cape  Blanco.  Its  most  northernly 
point  is  in  about  latitude  43°  nearly,  on  the  south  of  the  Great 
Bank  of  Newfoundland.  This  current,  as  it  washes  the  burning 
coasts  within  the  tropics,  retains  its  heat  for  a  long  time  ;  and 
as  a  minute  knov/ledge  of  the  course  of  the  Gulf-stream  is  of 
importance  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  since  it  may  naturally  assist 
or  retard  the  navigator,  vso,  by  using  the  thermometer,  it  has 
been  found  of  singular  utility  in  correcting  the  reckoning.  This 
paper  does  not  contain  the  first  information  on  the  subject ;  but 
Mr.  Strickland's  observations  are  more  minute  and  extensive 
than  those  of  his  predecessors.  Our  author  suspects  with  great 
reason,  that  a  branch  of  the  Gulf-stream  extends  from  its  most 
northern  point  to  the  north  and  the  east,  parallel  to  the  Great 
Bank  of  Newfoundland.  But  the  extent  and  the  real  direction 
of  the  Gulf-stream  are  not  very  accurately  known.  It  seems  to 
be  turned  from  the  eastern  or  north-eastern  direction,  to  the  south- 
east, by  the  Azores  and  Canary  islands.  It  is  also  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  stream  divides  at  the  point  mentioned  by  our 
author;  and  that  one  branch,  though  considerably  cooled,  reaches 
Ireland  and  the  Hebrides,  as  the  productions  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  have  been  washed  on  these  shores. 

*  XIV.  Sur  les  Vegetaux,  les  Polypes  et  les  Insectes.     By 
Dupont  de  Nemours. — On  Vegetables,  Polypes,  and  Insects,  by 
Dupont  de  Nemours.' 
This  very  lively  and  ingenious  paper  should  have  been  translated*. 

*  If  the  society  be  so  far  French,  as  to  think  a  translation  unnecessary,  the 
printer  is  so  truly  English,  as  to  make  it  with  difficulty  intelligible,  from  the 
numerous  press-erroi'S. 
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We  must  partially  supply  the  office,  though  it  will  make  out 
account  somewhat'too  extensive.  We  select  a  sentence  or  two 
from  the  beginning,  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  manner. 

*  It  is  easy,  and  perhaps  natural,  to  conclude,  that  an  animal  who 
commits  such  ravages  as  man,  will  treat  with  little  consideration  the 
plants  which  suffer  themselves  to  be  devoured  without  resistance.  Yet 
1  would  not  offend  the  roses.  No  one  is  more  ready  than  I  am  to 
believe  that  every  tree  is  the  asylum  or  the  prison  of  some  nymph.' 
p.  104. 

Our  author  then  follows  the  beaten  track,  in  pointing  out  the 
minute  shades  of  difference  between  animals  and  vegetables. 
In  their  re-production,  the  latter  approach  the  former,  while 
animals  that  are  re-produced  by  cuttings  are  almost  vegetables. 

*  Is  a  plant  a  kind  of  animal  deprived  of  eyes,  ears,  and  legs,  and 
recompensed  for  these  wants  by  a  multitude  of  mouths,  of  superior 
and  inferior  arms,  hands,  and  re-productive  organs ;  the  astonishing 
number  of  whose  pleasures  supplies  the  want  of  that  reciprocal  re- 
turn, the  deficiency  of  poignancy  and  energy  ? — An  apple-tree  beans 
20,000  flowers  ;  100,000  female  organs,  and  four  times  as  many  male  ; 
all,  or  the  greater  part,  capable  of  enjoyment  at  the  same  time — What 
happiness  \  Is  a  plant,  then,  a  family,  a  repubhc,  a  kind  of  hving 
hive,  whose  inhabitants,  the  citizens,  the  members,  are  fed,  in  common, 
in  the  refector)' ;  but  where  each  flower,  or  rather  each  stamen  and 
pistil,  is  an  individual,  having  its  pecuHar  animation  ;  its  imperious 
and  pleasing  wants  ;  pleasures,  happiness,  and  sufferings,  all  its  own  ? 
Is  it  one,  or  the  other,  or  both  ? — This  is  worth  examining.'     p.  104. 

The  inquiry  is  truly  Darwinian,  and  the  paper  is  written  in 
the  modern  style  of  Frenchmen  *,  but  it  displays  genius^  and 
opens  some  sources  of  inquiry  which  seem  not  to  have  occm- 
red  to  preceding  authors.  M.  do  Nemours  proceeds,  in  this 
lively  manner,  to  explain  the  vegetable  physiology ;  but  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  supposing  that  a  process  analogous  to 
combustion  takes  place,  on  the  union  of  the  external  air  with 
that  poured  out  by  the  plant,  and  the  consequent  formation  of 
water.  We  allow  that  the  diseases  of  plants  are  more  easily 
managed  than  those  of  animals,  and  that  we  can  cure  a  vegeta- 
ble of  a  gangrene  by  cutting  off  its  head — a  plan  not  quite  so 
fiafe  in  the  human  body.  He  concludes,  from  his  account,  that 
plants  are  not  only  animals,  but  confederations  of  animals.  *  Is 
this  all  ? '  he  adds  :  *  No,  indeed  ;  this,  so  far,  is  nothing.* 

He  proceeds  to  flowers  ;  considers  the  common  hermaphrodite 
plants  as  harams,  and  distinguishes  the  timid  from  the  bold 
females,  the  coquettes  from  the  prudes,  &c.  In  the  dioicous 
plants,  the  males  are  melancholy  cloistered  monks  j  the  females, 
tender  and  resigned,  waiting  the  moment  wiien  the  Zephyr  will 
be  propitious  to  their  wishes.  He  then  compares  plants  and 
insects.     The  period  of  the  growth  of  the  former  is  that  of  the 
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larva  and  chrysalis ;    the  efflorescence,  that  of  the  butter! 
Those  plants  whose  bark  is  tender  and  medulla  abundant 
worms,  which  may  be  propagated,  like  such  animals,  by  cuttings  j 
and  the  same  changes  of  situation  and  circumstances  are  borne 
by  each  without  injury.     Flowers,  different  from  plants,  absorb  H 
oxygen,  and  throw  out  azote.  ^ 

*  This  oxygen,  of  which  flowers  are  so  greedy,  and  which  they  absorb 
so  rapidly  and  copiously  in  proportion  to  theirbulk,maybe  emphatically  ] 
styled  vital  air.  It  sets  them  on  lire  :  they  love,  they  enjoy.  Does 
it  constitute  the  loves  of  the  plant,  or  its  own  ?  Perhaps  both.  The 
mother  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  happiness  of  her  children,  of 
children  which  make  a  part  of  herself.  The  plant  is  become  a  but- 
terfly, or  rather  is  covered  by  a  crowd  of  butterfly  plants  of  both 
sexes,  drawn  from  itself.  These,  like  other  butterflies,  have  a  very 
short  hfe,  which  they  carelessly  spend  in  pleasure,  without  wishing  to 
extend  it.  Their  tenderness  is  exhaled  in  perfume ;  they  are  inces- 
santly occupied  with  pleasure,  and  in  the  work  of  re-production  ;  and 
sink  when  it  is  completed,  leaving,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ovary,  eggs 
fruitful  and  fecundated. 

*■  Do  you  find  the  resemblance  sufficiently  exact  ?  Do  you  still 
consider  the  distance  between  the  nymph  or  the  nymphs  of  a  mimosa 
and  the  soul  of  a  mite,  incommensurable  ?  I  determine  nothing — 1 
am  only  a  curious  child — I  bring  you  the  flowers  I  have  collected, 
and  the  butterflies  I  have  caught.  Learned  professors,  tell  me  what 
they  are  ! '    p.  115. 

This  may  be  pronounced  fanciful ;  but  we  think  we  see  the 
germs  of  science  and  of  new  discoveries.  The  idea  that  a  plant 
is  a  congeries  of  animated  parts,  must  not  be  hastily  thrown 
away.  It  is,  indeed,  Haller's  and  Bonnet's ;  but  not  clearly 
brought  forward  by  them. 

*  XV.  Memoir  on  the  Analysis  of  Black  Vomit.  By  Dr. 
Isaac  Cathrall.' 

This  is  a  singular  subject  of  inquiry,  and  the  result  is  truly 
unexpected.  The  matter  discharged,  previous  to  the  black 
vomit,  was  first^f  the  colour  of  whey  5  then  yellowish,  from  the 
mucus  it  contained ;  afterwards  dark,  as  if  mixed  with  ashes. 
On  analysis  it  was  found  to  contain  an  acid  in  a  free  state  !  no 
coaguiable  matter  or  carbonic  acid  either  separate  or  combined. 
The  acid  is  not  the  sulphuric,  but  seems  to  resemble  the  muria- 
tic. The  fluid  contains  no  ammonia,  earth,  lime,  or  calcareous 
salts  ;  no  metallic  matter,  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  water. 

The  black  vomit  consists  of  dark  flakes,  diffused  in  a  yellow- 
coloured  fluid.  This  fluid,  too,  contains  an  acid,  which  is  neither 
carbonic,  phosphoric,  nor  sulphuric ;  with  a  large  proportion  of 
water  and  common  salt ;  but  without  lime,  ammonia,  or  any 
metallic  substance.  The  black  flakes,  however,  contain  iron, 
and  an  unctuous  matter,  analogous  probably  to  spermaceti,  with- 
out  any   mixture  of  lime.     When  its  serlsible  qualities  were 
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examined,  it  was  not  found  to  possess  the  slightest  acrimony ; 
nor  was  it,  even  in  large  quantities,  injurious  to  any  animal  to 
whom  it  was  given.  Dr.  Cathrall  has  next  examined  the  opi- 
nions of  authors  respecting  this  substance.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  putrid  bile,  of  putrid  blood,  or  of  both 
mixed,  of  the  bilious  coat  of  the  stomach,  separated  by  morti- 
fication ;  or  bile  changed  to  a  black  colour  by  its  union  with 
the  (supposed)  septic  acid.  He  shows  very  clearly  and  incon- 
trovertibly  that  it  is  produced  by  neither  cause.  The  flaky 
matter  itself  is  traced  to  the  gall-bladder,  and  is  evidently  a 
depraved  secretion-  The  mucus  is  probably  from  the  stomach, 
and  in  a  similar  state.  We  may  add,  in  confirmation  of  our 
author's  opinion,  that,  in  that  debilitated  state  of  the  stomach, 
when  it  is  said  to  be  worn  out,  the  matter  ejected  is  often  of  a 
similar  kind ;  and,  previous  to  it,  the  bile  discharged  is  appa- 
rently oily.  Yet  we  ought  to  add,  from  Dr.  Cathrall's  paper, 
that,  when  putrid  blood  is  combined  v/ith  either  of  the  mineral 
acids,  and  diluted  with  an  infusion  of  green  tea,  it  resembles 
very  nearly  in  appearance  and  smell  the  discharge  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  article.  We  remember  that,  when  calidi  j li- 
ve nt  a  CON  stile  Planco,  we  meditated  an  inquiry  into  this  subject, 
and  designed  it  for  a  thesis,  with  this  title,  De  Bile,  quatenus 
Febrium  Causa,  with  a  view  to  show  that  its  altered  appearance 
was  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  fevers,  a  subject  which 
we  wish  to  see  pursued. 

*  XVI.  Observations  on  the  Soda,  Magnesia,  and  Lime,  con- 
tained in  the  Water  of  the  Ocean  j  shewing  that  they  operate 
advantageously  there  by  neutralising  Acids,  and  among  others 
the  Septic  Acid,  and  that  Sea-Water  may  be  rendered  lit  for 
washing  Clothes  without  the  Aid  of  Soap.  By  Samuel  L.  Mit- 
chill,  of  New- York.' 

We  find  little  novelty  in  this  paper  ;  the  only  pretensions  to 
it  consist  in  the  information  that  barilla,  added  to  sea-water, 
will  fit  it  for  washing  seamen's  shirts.  The  septic  acid  is  brought 
forward  without  any  apparent  reason,  and  to  no  real  purpose. 

*  XVII.  Description  of  a  Stopper  for  the  Openings  by  which 
the  Sewers  of  Cities  receive  the  Water  of  their  Drains.  By  Mr. 
John  Fraser,  of  Chelsea,  London.' 

The  plan  appears  judicious  and  convenient,  but  cannot  be 
easily  rendered  intelligible. 

*  XVIII.  A  Memoir  on  Animal  Cotton,  or  the  Insect  Fly- 
Carrier.  By  M.  Baudry  des  Lozieres,  Member  of  several  Aca- 
demies, and  Founder  of  the  Society  of  Sciences  and  Arts  at 
Cape  Francais.' 

The  fly  is  the  little  animal  so  injurious  to  the  cassada  plants, 
from  which  it  is  denominated.  In  the  latter  period,  however, 
of  its  larva  state,  its  skin  is  pierced  by  innumerable  ichneumons. 
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*  A  fortnight  aft^-T  the  ichneumon  flies  have  thus  cruelly  deposit 
their  e^rgr,  by  perforating  the  unfortunate  cassada-worm,  that  is  to 
say,  some  time  in  the  niontl>  of  August,  those  eggs  may  be  a<fen,  by 
the  help  of  a  microscope,  hatching  on  the  body  ot  that  animal. 

*  Those  eggs  arc  all  hatched  at  the  same  moment,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  catch  the  moral  point  of  time  which  may  intervene  between 
the  birth  of  one  and  that  of  another.  At  one  glance,  the  cassada- 
worm  is  seen  covered  with  all  the  httle  worms  that  have  just  been 
hatched.  They  issue  out  of  him  at  every  pore,  and  that  animated 
robe  covers  him  so  entirely,  that  nothing  can  be  perceived  but  the  top 
of  his  head.  He  then  turns  to  a  dirty  white ;  tlie  little  worms  appear 
black  to  the  eye,  but  their  true  colour  is  a  deep  brown. 

*  This  operation  lasts  hardly  more  than  an  hour,  and  is  followed 
by  another  which  is  not  much  longer  but  which  is  much  more  curi- 
ous. 

*  As  soon  as  the  worms  are  hatched,  and  without  quitting  the 
spot  where  the  ^gg  is  which  they  have  broken  through,  they  yield  a 
liquid  gum,  which,  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  air,  becomes  so- 
lid and  slimy. 

*  At  the  same  time,  and  by  a  simultaneous  motion,  they  raise 
themselves  on  their  lower  extremity,  shake  their  heads  and  one  half 
of  their  bodies,  and  swing  themselves  in  every  direction.  Now  is  go- 
ing to  begin  an  operation  whicn  will  afford  the  greatest  dehght  to 
the  admirer  of  nature. 

*  Each  of  those  ammalcula  works  himself  a  small  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible cocoon  in  the  shape  of  an  ^ggt  in  which  he  wraps  himself  up. 
Ttius,  they  make,  as  it  w^^ere,  their  wunding-sheet.  They  seem  to  be 
born  but  to  die. 

*  Those  millions  and  millions  of  cocoons,  all  close  to  each  other, 
and  the  formation  of  which  has  not  taken  two  hours,  form  a  white 
robe  in  which  the  cassada-worm  appears  elegantly  clothed.  While 
they  are  thus  decking  him,  he  remains  in  a  state  of  almost  lethargic 
torpidity. 

*  As  soon  as  this  covering  is  w^oven,  and  the  little  workmen  who 
have  made  it  have  retired  and  hid  themselves  in  their  cells,  the  w^onu 
endeavours  to  rid  himself  of  those  barbarous  guests,  and  of  the  robe 
which  contains  them;  but  he  does  not  succeed  m  this  attempt  without 
the  greatevSt  efforts. 

*  He  comes  out  of  this  kind  of  enclosure,  entirely  flaccid  and  dull : 
instead  of  his  former  fat  and  shining  appearance,  his  skin  now  ap- 
jpears  flabby,  wrinkled  and  dirty,  and  gives  him  the  appearance  of 
decrepitude.  He  is  now^  an  exhausted,  suffering  being,  threatened 
with  approaching  death. 

*  He  will  still  gnaw  a  few  leaves,  but  he  no  longer  eats  with  that 
voracious  appetite  which  indicated  an  active  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion. Shortly  afterwards  he  passes  to  the  state  of  a  chrysalis  ;  and 
after  giving  life  to  thousands  of  eggs,  he  suddenly  loses  his  own, 
leaving  to  the  cultivator,  who  has  not  yet  bethought  himself  of  calcu- 
lating the  advantage  that  he  may  draw  from  him,  an  advantage  which 
may  be  so  improved  as  to  much  more  than  compensate  the  ravages 
which  he  occasions.'     p.  153. 
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This  cotton  may  be  spun  without  any  preparation.  But  the 
author  speaks  on  this  subject  with  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  his 
nation.  Nothing  is  difficult  to  a  Frenchman,  but  the  execution 
of  his  projects. 

*  XIX.  Note  concerning  a  Vegetable  found  under  Ground. 
In  a  Letter  from  Colonel  Bull.' 

The  flower  is  a  lilac,  which  seems  to  have  been  preserved, 
with  little  alteration  of  its  shape  or  colours,  in  solid  clay.  Dr. 
Barton,  in  his  introductory  letter,  adopts  the  strange  idea  of  its 
having  vegetated  in  that  spot;  and  hurries,  with  injudicious  ra- 
pidity, to  a  question.  Whether  the  vegetables,  whose  impressions 
we  meet  with  en  free-stone,  &c.  may  not  have  passed  through 
all  their  stages  of  existence  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ?  Hum- 
boldt would  have  told  him,  that  plants  w\\\  grow  without  light, 
and  even  have  some  shade  of  green ;  but  no  one  could  have  in- 
formed him  that  plants  will  grow  without  air. 

*  XX.  Astronomical  and  'Fhermomctrical  Observ^ations  made 
at  the  Confluence  of  the  Mississipi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  By  An- 
drew Ellicott.' 

*  XXI.  Astronomical  and  Thermometrical  ObseiTations  made 
on  the  Boundary  between  the  United  States  and  His  Catholic 
Majesty.     By  the  same.' 

These  observations  are  truly  valuable,  though  the  determina- 
tion of  the  limits  between  the  possessions  of  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty and  those  of  the  United  States  is  of  no  consequence  by 
the  cession  of  Louisiana,  a  cession  not  more  important  from  its 
vast  extent,  than  from  the  command  it  gives  to  the  westerr)  ter- 
ritory of.  the  navigation  of  the  Mississipi.  The  observations, 
however,  we  cannot  abridge.  Those  on  the  thermometer  are 
only  singular,  as  showing  the  extreme  cold  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mississipi  and  Ohio,  lat.  27°  0'  25"  north,  long.  88°  50'  ¥2" 
west  of  Greenwich,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1796 — viz.  17 
below  0.  This  differs  2°  in  longitude,  and  14"  in  latitude,  from 
the  position  in  Mr.  Hutchins's  map.  The  latitude  of  Natchez 
was  found  to  be  31°  33'  48"  north,  longitude  91°  29'  16".  Of 
New  Orleans,  the  north  latitude  is  29°  57'  28",  the  longitude, 
west  of  Philadelphia,  15°  5'  15";  90°,  very  nearly,  west  of 
Greenwich. 

*  XXII.  Observations  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth.  By  Joseph 
Clay,  M.  A.  P.  S.' 

This  is  an  attempt  to  correct  the  old  fancy  of  the  prolate 
sphjeroYdal  figure  of  the  earth,  as  brought  forward  by  the 
visionary  St.  Pierre.  The  author  might  have  been  better  em- 
ployed, and  the  pages  more  profitably  filled. 

*  XXIII.  Description  of  some  Improvements  in  the  common 
Fire-Place,  accompanied  with  Models,  offered  to  the  Considera- 
tion of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  By  C  W.  Peale, 
»nd  his  Son  Raphaelle,' 
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This  plan  is  very  ingenious ;  but,  we  suspect,  is  liable  to  the 
inconvenience  experienced  from  the  Rumford  stoves — v'rz,.  fill- 
ing the  room  with  dust : — we  can  give  no  idea  of  the  contrivance 
without  the  plate. 

*  Appendix. — The  following  papers,  being  transmitted  by  candidates 
for  the  premium  which  was  offered  by  the  society  *'  for  the  best  method 
of  preventing  the  premature  decay  of  peach  trees,''  were  considered  as 
very  deserving  of  public  attention.  It  was  therefore  determined  that 
the  premium  of  sixty  dollars  should  be  divided  between  their  respec- 
tive authors,  and  that  the  papers  should  be  inserted  in  the  Transac- 
tions.* 

*  N^  I.  An  Account  of  a  Method  of  preventing  the  prema- 
ture Decay  of  Peach  Trees.     By  John  Ellis,  of  New-Jersey. 

*  N°  II.  Description  of  a  Method  of  cultivating  Peach  Trees, 
with  a  View  to  prevent  their  premature  Decay  •,  confirmed  by 
the  Experience  of  Forty-five  Years,  in  Delaware  State  and  the 
Western  Parts  of  Pennsylvania.  By  Thomas  Coulter,  Esq.  of 
Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania.' 

These  papers  are  incapable  of  abridgement,  and  of  local  im- 
portance only. 


Art.  VIL — A  Tour  performed  in  the  Years  1795-6,  through  the 
Taurida^  or  Crimea^  the  aticient  Kingdom  of  BosphoruSy  the  once- 

poiverful  Republic  of  Tauric  Cherson,  and  all  the  ether  Countries 
en  the  north  Shore  of  the  Euxine,  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  Peace  of 
Kainardgi  and  Jassy  ;  by  Mrs.  Maria  Guthrie,  formerly  Act- 
ing Directress  of  the  Imperial  Conve?it  for  the  Education  of  the 

female  Nobility  of  Russia  ;  described  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  her 
Husband,  the  Editor,  Matthew  Guthrie,  M.D.  ^c.  The 
nvhole  illustrated  by  a  Map  of  the  Tour  along  the  Euxine  Coast^ 

from  the  Dniester  to  the  Cuban  ,•  luith  Engravings  of  a  great 
Number  of  ancient  Coins,  Aledals,  Monuments,  Inscriptions ,  and 
other  curious  Objects,  i'to,  1/.  II j-.  6d,  Boards,  Cadell  and 
Davies. 

THIS  peculiar  and  interesting  country  we  have  visited  under 
the  conduct  of  diiTerent  travellers,  from  the  volatile  and  super- 
ficial lady  Craven,  to  the  more  judicious  and  scientific  Pallas ; 
so  that  scarcely  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung.  The  pre- 
sent letters  present  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  mixture  of  the 
lively  and  severe;  for  we  pass  from  the  light  pleasing  remarks 
and  descriptions  of  Mrs.  Guthrie,  to  the  more  solid  antiquarian 
researches  of  her  husband,  assisted  by  the  archbishop  Eugenius, 
who,  we  are  told  more  than  once,  wrote  *the  pretty  Greek 
verses'  on  Dr.  Guthrie's  Russian  Antiquities.  On  the  whole, 
however,  this  tour  is  written  in  a  pleasing,  interesting  manner, 
and  contains  an  entertaining,  we  believe  a  very  faithful,  account 
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of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus.  Our  fair  traveller 
sought,  in  these  southern  regions,  a  remedy  for  impaired  health ; 
without  success.  Disease,  however,  did  not  check  her  spirit  or 
fancy.  She  sometimes  tritles  agreeably,  and  her  more  serious 
remarks  are  often  solid  and  judicious. 

One  great  object  of  the  editor's  attention  is  to  establish  the 
existence  of  former  Greek  colonies  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Kuxine.  This  he  has  at  least  rendered  highly  probable ;  nor  is 
it  very  unlikely,  as  he  also  contends,  that  Ovid  may  have  been 
permitted  an  occasional  residence  in  a  milder  or  securer  situation 
than  that  of  Tomi.  Yet,  if  Ovidipol,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnie- 
ster, w^ere  really,  at  the  latter  part  of  his  banishment,his  retreat,  it 
was  scarcely  in  a  milder  climate,  though  at  a  distance  from  the 
Getic  incursions.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  small  bust 
discovered  there  was  that  of  Julia,  or  that  the  tomb  was  the 
sepulchre  of  the  poet.  It  was  evidently  the  station  of  a  Greek 
colony;  and  here  the  Russians  probably  learned  the  songs,  dances, 
and  diversions,  in  which  they  so  much  resemble  that  ingenious 
and  lively  nation. 

Mrs.  Guthrie  dates  her  first  letter  from  Nicolaef,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bog,  which  is  now  a  naval  arsenal,  on  account  of  the  fa- 
cility of  access  and  the  depth  of  water.  Timber,  however,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood ;  naval  stores  must  be 
procured  from  a  distance,  and  good  water  brought  by  oxen  from 
springs  not  nearer  than  a  mile  from  the  city.  Add  to  these  in- 
conveniences, that  the  stone  of  which  the  -city  is  built,  has  been 
supposed  to  absorb  moisture  rapidly  and  to  impart  it  gradually. 
The  country  around,  as  we  have  on  former  occasions  observed, 
has  been  deserted  by  the  ocean,  and  consequently  calcareous 
secondary  strata  only  are  met  witli.  The  ground  forsaken  by 
the  sea  consists  of  sandy  deserts,  covered  however  with  some 
herbage' J  or  is  hard,  like  baked  mud,  and  only  admits  of  the 
growth  of  trees  when  this  crust  is  penetrated,  and  an  opening 
made  for  the  roots  to  reach  the  softer  strata.  This  continues, 
till  the  mountains,  which  diversify  the  Taurida,  rise  about  the 
middle  of  the  peninsula  east  and  west,  opposing,  as  uSual,  a 
broad  resisting  basis  on  the  south,  to  impede  the  further  in- 
cursions of  the  ocean. 

Mrs.  Guthrie  steps  back  to  notice  the  importance  of  the  re- 
quisitions of  Russia,  by  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
particularly  the  fortress  of  Ocksakof,  which  commands  the  Bog 
and  the  Dniester.  As  a  frontier  to  Russia,  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Turks,  these  acquisitions  are  indeed  valuable-,  but  should 
Cherson  lead,  according  to  the  inspirations  of  Catharine,  to 
Constantinople,  these  would  be  of  little  importance.  This  tract 
certainly  supports  a  race  of  warlike  shepherds,  always  ready  for 
active  exertions;  yet  of  warriors  Russia  feels  no  want.  It  may 
give  a  firm  foundation  for  future  attempts;  and  Catharine  rnay 
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have  exclaimed — Ao^  nra  <rtoo ;  but,  when  the  object  is  attained,  ^ 
will  be  of  comparatively  little  value.  |H 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  medley  of  ancient  history  and  ^" 
modern  description  wliich  filb  the  tour,  and  shall  resume  our 
analysis,  where  the  author,  passing  from  Perecop  southward, 
meets  the  Euxine  on  its  western  coast  at  Eupatoria,  and  pro- 
ceeds at  no  great  distance  from  the  same  coast  to  Sympheropol, 
the  new  Tauric  capital,  and  to  Batcheserai.  The  description  of 
the  country  from  tlie  capital  to  Bateheserai  is  interesting.  ^| 

*  To  the  right  and  left  your  view  is  bounded  by  mountains,  that 
seem  to  bend  down  in  some  places  to  give  you  a  passing  glimpse  of 
tfie  rich  scenes  behind  them,  which  curiously  contrast  with  their  own 
bare  white  tops,  that  have  some  resemblance  to  **  the  white  cliffs  of 
Albion,"  and  of  course  would  have  been  honoured  by  you  with  more  ^H 
than  common  attention  had  you  been  of  our  party.  '^B 

*  The  Tam-ic  mountains  run  across  the  peninsula,  as  said  before,  * 
from  east  to  west,  in  three  distinct  ridges,  of  which  the  outermost, 
towaids  the  great  northern  plain,  is  calcareous,  and  but  little  iitted 
for  vegetation  ;  the  middle  ridge,  on  the  contrary,  is  covered  with 
wood  and  plants,  and  offers  a  most  pleasing  view  to  a  traveller;  while 
the  third  ridge,  which  lines  the  shore,  is  composed  of  high  perpendi- 
cular rocks,  whose  bold  weather-beaten  fronts  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
rage  of  the  sea. 

'  About  half  way  between  the  city  we  had  left,  and  that  to  which 
we  were  going,  on  the  green  banks  of  the  limpid  Alma,  which  gently 
rolls  its  silver  stream  through  this  enchanting  valley,  we  met  vAth  one 
of  the  most  dehghtful  landscapes  that  can  exist  in  nature.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  this  purling  rill,  you  perceive  beautiful  tufts  of  the 
black  and  Lombardy  poplars,  alternately  with  clumps  of  the  linden 
ftilia  Eurnpea),  on  a  rich  green  carpet,  covered  with  grazing  flocks, 
and  the  scattered  rustic  cottages  of  the  Tauric  shepherds. 

'  After  passing  this  little  earthly  paradise,  the  valley  still  continues 
to  delight  us  all  the  way  with  infinite  variety  produced  by  a  winding" 
rill,  meanderiug  through  fertile  lawns,  enriched  with  accidental  clus- 
ters of  lovely  trees  ;  while  the  mountains  now  begin  to  be  less  wild 
and  barren,  as  you  approach  Batcheserai,  which  suddenly  opens  to 
your  view,  when  you  least  expect  it,  on  getting  to  the  top  of  a  rising 
ground  that  commands  it ;  a  circumstance  that  produces  the  more 
singular  and  pleasing  effect,  as  you  are  taken  by  surpnse,  in  finding  a 
curious  city  hid  in  a  valley,  while  you  naturally  expect  that  your 
approach  to  the  capital  and  sovereign  residence  of  a  country  is  to  be 
announced  to  you,  as  usual,  by  a  made  road,  mile-stones,  suburbs,  &c- 
&c.*     p.  69. 

The  singular  mixture  of  errors  and  false  reasoning  respect*- 
ing  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  woolly-headed  negroes,  we  shall 
not  notice.  It  is  from  the  school  of  Volney,  and  should  have 
been  emitted. — ^Tiie  situation  of  Batcheserai  is  singularly  ro- 
mantic. 

*  Only  figure  tp  yourself,  my  good  friend,  in  a  deep  valley  bounded 
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by  a  huge  chain  of  pendant  rocks,  an  assemblage  of  Tartar  houses  of 
uncouth  forms,  stuck  as  it  were  against  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  placed  in  circles  one  above  another,  round  the  palace  of  their 
chan  (situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley),  so  as  to  represent  a  large 
amphitheatre,  or  rather  funnel,  with  streets  between  the  rows  of 
houses ;  a  form  of  a  city  as  novel  as  it  is  curious  and  romantic  ; 
which  you  will  suppose  when  I  tell  you  that  the  whole  is  surmounted 
by  a  tremendous  fringe  of  enormous  rocks  cut  out,  by  mountain  tor- 
rents, into  strange  grotesque  figures  hanging  over  tlie  houses,  and 
threatening,  to  appearance,  instant  destruction  to  the  peaceable  inha- 
bitants below. 

*  Here  you  may  fancy  that  you  see  a  high  antique  tower,  the  work 
of  former  ages,  frowning  over  the  city,  threatening  to  destroy  in  its 
fall  what  it  seems  to  have  been  once  destined  to  defend  ;  there  you 
may  imagine  an  immense  obelisk,  raiBed  to  commemorate  some  ancient 
Scythian  victor^-,  possibly  the  retreat  of  Darius,  or  Philip,  before 
their  Nomade  ancestors.  In  short,  a  warm  and  lively  imagination 
might  fancy  a  hundred  such  forms  and  objects  in  this  rude  and  gi- 
gantic assemblage  of  figures,  cut  out  by  the  great  sculptors  of  the 
universe,  air  and  water. 

*  The  palace,  which,  as  said  before,  rises  in  the  middle  of  this  cu- 
rious Tauric  city,  to  add  greatly  to  the  singularity  and  romantic  ap- 
pearance of  the  scene,  is  a  curious  species  of  painted  Chinese  structurct 
well  suited  to  such  a  group  of  oddities.'     p.  73. 

The  internal  parts  are  described  with  a  warmth  of  imagina- 
tion which  distinguishes  the  tales  of  eastern  origin,  and  are  pro-r 
bably  faithful  copies.  The  account  of  the  black  Jews — viz.  of 
Jews  distinguished  by  the  black  dress — Is  curious  j  but,  as  this 
race  has  penetrated  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  old  world,  their 
appearance  in  the  Taurida  leads  to  important  consequences. 

Scbastapol  next  succeeds ;  and  this  port,  which  consists  of 
numerous  basins,  in  which  perhaps  the  navies  of  Europe  may 
ride  in  safety,  whatever  tempests  agitate  the  sea  and  sky,  we 
shall  introduce  in  Mrs.  Guthrie's  own  words  *,  and,  as  a  com- 
plete specimen  of  her  manner,  copy  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
tiixth  letter. 

*  Sebastapol,  the  Sinus  Portuosus  of  Pomponius  Mela. 

*  We  returned  to  Batcheserai  after  our  excursion  to  the  mountains 
mentioned  in  my  last,  and  set  out  from  thence  to  Sebastapol,  distant 
30  versts,  through  a  most  pleasing  mountainous  country. 

*  After  leaving  the  charming  valley  of  Batcheserai,  we  saw  in  the 
fields  some  pretty  mausoleums,  constructed  in  a  better  style  than  we 
could  have  expected ;  particularly  one  of  a  square  form  adorned  with 
very  tolerable  sculpture,  and  said  to  contain  the  relics  of  a  Tartar 
saint ;  yet  I  suspect  it  to  be  as  old  as  the  Goths,  or  Genoese,  and 
oever  to  have  been  honoured  with  the  carcase  of  one  of  the  godly 
wheelers  that  we  saw  at  Eupatoria,  sainted  for  turning  his  brain. 

*  Continuing  our  journey,  we  joined  a  most  agreeable  companion, 
and  such  a  one  as.  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  follow  in  its  benevolent 
course ;   I  mean  the  crystal  river  Belbec,  which,  like  the  Alma,  our 
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hst  lovely  fellow-traveller,  waters  a  delicious  valley ;  and  if  we  dicf 
not  find  its  banks  adorned  with  our  favourite  poplar,  like  those  of 
that  heavenly  stream,  we  saw  at  least  two  other  species  of  the  same 
tree  to  make  amends,  grouped  with  the  spreading  beech  and  weeping 
willow,  in  high  vigour  and  verdure ;  drawing  up  its  tears  from  the 
limpid  rill,  by  roots  most  happily  placed  in  contact  with  such  a  friend; 
as  in  other  situations  plants  droop  their  parched  heads  in  this  climate, 
and  want  sufficient  moisture  either  to  smile  or  weep.  We  likewise 
saw  some  vines  and  orchards  loaded  with  delicious  fruit,  as  we  can  at- 
test from  the  best  authority  ;  in  short,  we  found  on  the  Belbec  much 
the  same  beauties  as  on  the  yllmay  nor  did  we  feel  them  less. 

'  But  as  we  approached  the  Euxine  Portsmouth,  Sebastapol,  the 
scene  changed  in  a  wonderful  manner,  so  as  distinctly  to  show  us 
where  the  influence  of  Neptune  sets  bounds  to  the  reign  of  Flora. 
On  approaching  the  sea,  the  charming  verdure  that  we  had  been  so 
long  admiring  vanished  like  a  dream,  and  sand  supplied  its  place ; 
while  our  way  now  began  to  lead  over  the  bare  black  rocks  with 
which  Providence  has  kindly  girt  the  shore,  to  set  bounds  to  the  im- 
petuous ocean,  which  we  soon  heard  raging  and  roaring  with  unavail- 
ing fur)',  at  the  great  mandate  of  heaven,  "  Hither^  and  no  farther, 
shah  thou  advance  :  "  and,  to  comply  with  another  great  law  of  na- 
ture, that  Ladies  shall  sleep — thus  far,  and  no  farther,  will  I  write  this 
evening;  as  jolting  over  rocks  is  a  decided  enemy  to  long  letters,  more 
especially  when  a  good  supper  is  awaiting  us  in  the  sea-port,  at  which 
we  are  now  arrived.    So  adieu  till  to-morrow.*     p.  89. 

The  approach  to  Sebastapol  ^hows  that  the  sea  is  retiring ; 
and  vast  iron  rings  in  the  rocks  far  above  the  present  sea,  to 
which  ships  were  perhaps  formerly  moored,  show  this  impor- 
tant truth  still  more  decisively.  It  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  coast,  whether,  in  another  century,  Sebastapol  may  be  no 
longer  a  port,  or  still  retain  this  advantage  at  a  distance  from  the 
present  town.  The  navy,  designed  for  the  station  of  the  Euxine, 
is  to  consist  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  twenty  frigates ;  at 
present  the  force  does  not  exceed  nine  sail  of  the  line,  and  eleven 
frigates.  Nitre,  that  indispensable  ingredient  in  warlike  com- 
positions, abounds  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

The  ancient  Greek  city  of  Cherson  is  near  Sebastapol,  but  it  is 
now  deserted,  probably  from  the  decreasing  depth  of  the  water ; 
for  fancy,  which  regulates  the  situation  of  capitals,  and  the  resort 
of  the  idle  and  luxurious,  loses  its  iniluence  in  such  circum- 
stances. The  history  of  the  old  city  is  subjoined;  and  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  George,  situated  on  the  eastern  promontory  of  the 
little  peninsula  at  this  corner  of  the  Taurida,  is  next  described. 
The  ancient  Parthenium,  the  temple  of  the  Tauric  Diana,  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  spot  where  the  monastery  now  stands,  was 
found  by  Pallas  to  be  situated  on  a  cape  a  little  to  the  west. 
In  the  ancient  temple,  the  shipwrecked  Greeks  (probably  other 
human  victims)  were  sacrificed. 

The  port  of  Balaklava,  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  little  pe- 
ninsula just  mentioned — the  Portus  Symboloji  of  Strabo-^is  al- 
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most  depopulated  from  the  effects  of  the  neighbouring  marsh, 
though  a  secure  basin,  almost  defying  every  hostile  attempt, 
and  scarcely  discoverable.  Nearly  on  the  south  of  the  peninsula 
is  the  valley  of  Baydar,  the  Tauric  Arcadia,  watered  by  two  de- 
lightful rivulets. — But  let  us  attend  to  Mrs.  Guthrie's  own  ani- 
mated description. 

*  Can  you  transport  yourself,  with  me,  into  a  heavenly  valley,  o£ 
an  oval  form,  about  20  miles  long,  and  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains, covered  with  beautiful  woods;  where  many  kinds  of  wild  fruit, 
mixed  with  odoriferous  flowering  shrubs,  adorn  the  green  ramparts 
which  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  vicious  world  ? 

*  The  innocent  inhabitants  of  this  Tauric  Arcadia  are  not  mere 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  the  poets'  creation ;  but  really  such 
in  the  true  pastoral  sense  of  the  word  ;  many  of  the  latter  never  were 
beyond  their  native  mountains,  and  probably  vnll  pass  the  remainder 
of  their  harmless  lives  v/ithout  ever  quitting  this  quiet  and  tranquil 
retreat. 

*  A  number  of  Tartar  villages  are  situated  most  romantically  in 
this  fine  valley.  Here,  you  see  their  rustic  cottages  stuck,  as  it  were 
against  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  peeping  out  of  hanging  or- 
chards; there,  out  of  irregular  clumps  of  fine  trees  planted  by  nature 
on  the  banks  of  the  two  limpid  streams  that  water  as  they  wind 
through  the  Tauric  Tempe.  In  short,  I  will  tell  you  in  one  sentence, 
that  you  must  visit  the  valley  of  Baydar,  to  feel  all  the  effect  that 
these  objects  are  calculated  to  produce,  when  animated  by  the  view 
of  flocks,  shepherds,  and  husbandmen,  all  around  you  ;  the  latter  cul- 
tivating their  fairy  abode,  which  well  repays  their  labour  with  abun- 
dant crops,  fully  adequate  to  the  few.  wants  of  these  truly  pastoral 
Tartars.'     p.  11?. 

Mrs.  Guthrie  pursues  her  tour  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
the  Taurida ;  but  we  find  nothing  peculiarly  interesting  in  this 
part  of  the  work.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Yalta,  the  Doialita 
of  the  Nubian  geographer,  is  a  fine  Alpine  plain,  which,  at  diffe- 
rent heights,  affords  different  climates  for  the  sheep,  whose 
wool  thus  rivals  or  excels  the  Spanish.  On  the  whole  of  this 
coast  the  sea  seems  to  have  retired,  and  the  former  busy  ports 
are  now  become  useless.  It  is  singular  that  the  pheasant,  which 
frequents  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  never  extends  its  flight  to 
the  Tauride.  This  part  of  the  tour  concludes  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  vale  of  Otuz,  the.  last  of  the  climata;  and  an  account 
of  the  vegetable  riches  of  these  delightful  valleys,  and  of  the  addi- 
tional plants  which  Dr.  Pallas  thinks  would  succeed  in  these, 
soils,  and  under  such  a  genial  sun. 

Theodosia,  the  ancient  Caffa,  is  properly  a  town  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  Bosporus,  and  held  a  high  rank  in  the  scale,  since 
it  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  government,  afterwards  remove^ 
to  Kerch.  The  shores  of  the  Taurida  and  Bosporus  are  con- 
tinuous :  but  the  Euxine  advances  northward,  leaving  only  a 
neck  of  land  interposed  between  it  and  the  swelling  border  .o£ 
the  Palus  Ma^otis,  or  the  Sea  of  Azof.     This  little  peninsula  it 
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terminated,  on  the  eastern  side,  by  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
or  the  Straits,  on  the  east  of  which  is  the  isle  of  Taman,  formed 
by  irregularly  disposed  lakes,  and  scarcely  in  any  part  contigu- 
ous ;  surrounded  on  the  east  by  the  Cuban,  whose  spreading 
arms,  falling  into  the  Palus  Mseotis  and  the  Euxine,  separate  it 
from  the  continent. — The  description  of  Theodosia  is  somewhat 
too  prolix,  though  enlivened  by  an  account  of  the  market  of  fe- 
male slaves  from  Circa ssia. 

The  Tartar  city  of  Kerch  is  evidently  the  Panticapeum  of 
Strabo ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Guthrie  thinks,  the  Bosporus,  the  ancient 
Bosporic  capital.  Her  reasons  for  this  opinion  appear  to  us  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  This  city  was  probably  once  an  emporium 
of  no  little  fame,  as,  with  Theodosia,  it  shared  the  eastern  com- 
merce of  the  Taurida,  whose  productions  were  peculiarly  valu- 
able, and  whose  exports,  particularly  of  corn,  were  formerly,  as 
iU  present,  indispensably  necessary  to  its  neighbours. 

The  isle  of  Taman,  which  we  have  last  described,  is  the 
Phanagoria  of  the  Greeks.  Like  the  neighbouriiig  coun- 
try, it  seems  to  have  been  left  by  the  Euxine,  whose  fertile 
mud  renders  it,  like  the  Tauride,  highly  productive.  Taman 
is  singular  in  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  for  its  volcanic  explo- 
sion of  mud — a  phaenomenon  which  we  have  formerly  noticed 
in  our  account  of  the  abbe  Ordinaire's  work,  and  which  may 
be  easily  explained  from  its  having  but  very  lately  emerged 
from  the  sea.  The  numerous  springs  of  naphtha  and  pe- 
troleum render  this  island  also  an  object  of  importance.  Mrs. 
Guthrie  returns  to  Kerch,  and  crosses  the  Tauride,  somewhat 
diagonally,  to  Sympheropol.  In  this  part  of  the  tour,  the  baths 
of  Kerasubazar,  the  light  Tartar  palace  erected  by  prince  Po- 
temkin  for  the  entertainment  of  Catherine,  and  the  account, 
though  imperfect,  of  the  preparation  of  Morocco  leather,  are  the 
most  important  subjects;  but  to  analyse  or  copy  the  descriptions 
Would  detain  us  too  long.  A  statement  of  the  vegetable  riches 
of  this  part  of  the  country  is  subjoined  ;  with  a  short  view  of  its 
mineral  productions.  We  have  said  that  the  strata  are  secondary 
and  alluvial.  The  shells,  however,  of  a  great  part  of  the  Tau- 
ride are  diluvian,  or  those  of  distant  regions  —  near  the  shore, 
they  are  those  of  the  Euxine. 

•  Mrs.  Guthrie  distinguishes  three  races  in  the  peninsula,  the 
Huns,  Goths,  and  Crim  Tartars.  Of  the  latter  she  describes  the 
dress,  the  houses,  customs  and  manners,  the  religion,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Returning  through  the  Tauric  desert, 
she  adds  some  account  of  the  few  objects  which  attracted  her 
attention  in  this  desolate  region,  and  particularly  describes  the 
methods  of  making  the  koumis,  and  of  procuring  an  ardent^ 
spirit  from  mare's  milk.  She  returns  along  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  till  she  directs  her  course  northward  to  reach  Ni- 
colaef,  where  she  is  detained  for  some  months,  as  the  frost  had 
not  rendered  the  roads  passable. 
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In  this  interval,  Mrs.  Guthrie  compiled  a  sliglit  history  of 
the  ancient  colonists  of  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  of  its  com- 
merce. The  texture  is,  however,  truly  flimsy,  and  not  a  little 
contaminated  by  error.  She  perceived  the  ancient  Egyptian 
colonisation  of  Phasis,  even  at  that  time,  probably,  the  mart  of 
Indian  commerce,  through  the  passes  of  Caucasus ;  but  she  in- 
terprets the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece  in  the  usual  manner,  by 
the  wool  having  been  employed  to  intercept  the  grains  of  gold 
brought  down  by  the  rivers. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  if  there  were  but  one  such  fleece  ? 
if,  in  such  a  country,  a  single  fleece  required  so  much  care;  and 
if  it  were  worth  while  to  encounter  such  extreme  peril  merely  to 
hang  it  up  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  ?  She  falls  into  the  old 
errors  of  the  Seres  being  the  Chinese  ;  of  the  Coo:  vestes  being  at 
least  partly  silk ;  and  is  not  aware  that  steel  is  a  natural  oriental 
production,  which  has  been  brought  to  us  under  the  appellation 
of  wootz.  The  account  of  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine  in  the 
middle  ages  is  the  best  part  of  this  disquisition.  The  early- 
history  lies  scattered  in  ancient  authors,  and  has  never  beeii 
fully  elucidated.  The  last  letter  contains  some  satisfactory 
reasons  for  supposing  the  Bog  to  be  the  Axiacus  of  the  ancients, 
instead  of  the  Hypanis.  It  is  so  laid  down  in  the  map,  which 
appears  to  be  equally  elegant  and  accurate.  It  contains,  inde- 
pendent of  the  author's  tour  on  a  large  scale,  the  rest  of  the 
Euxine  on  a  more  contracted  one. 

The  letters  of  the  Supplement  relate  chiefly  to  the  Tauric 
antiquities  of  the  early  and  middle  ages,  which  do  not  admit 
of  abridgement  within  a  moderate  compass.  The  ninety-ninth 
letter  is  on  the  situation  of  the  Hyperboreans,  which  Dr.  Guthrie, 
from  the  route  of  the  primitive  sent  annually  to  Delos,  considers 
as  situated  near  the  river  Desna,  a  branch  of  the  Borysthenes 
to  the  south  of  Moscow.  He  inclines  to  tliink  them  Grecian  co- 
lonists, as  he  has  traced,  under  the  guidance  of  Herodotus,  co- 
lonists of  that  nation  to  the  north  of  Scythia.  We  rather  conceive 
them  a  Gothic  tribe,  from  the  common  parent  of  these  and  the 
Greeks ;  for  we  think  it  demonstrable  that  the  Greeks  had  their 
early  mythology  from  Asia,  and  not  from  Egypt.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Russians  approached,  however,  much  nearer  than  has 
been  supposed  •,  and  in  the  northern  regions  were  probably  in- 
termixed. 

The  Appendix  contains  some  curious  antiquarian  and  classi- 
cal researches  respecting  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus, 
illustrated  by. medals;  some  remarkable  rude  Scythian  statues, 
&c.  The  obscurity  and  little  general  interest  of  the  subject 
alone  prevent  us  from  enlarging  on  them.  Numerous  numis- 
matic plates,  and  representations  of  antiques,  illustrate  this  cu- 
rious and  entertaining  volume. 
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Art.  VIII. — Fables:  consisting  of  select  Parts  from  Dante  y  Berniy 
Chaucer,  and  Ariosto,  Imitated  in  English  heroic  Verse  by  Ri- 
chard Wharton,  Esq,  M.  P.  Svo»  5s.  6d.  Boards.  Payne  and 
Mackinlay.     1  SOt*. 

*  Surge  d'un  fresco  e  prezioso  lauro 
Certe  piante  ^entil,  certi  rampolli, 
Che  mi  par  gia  sentir  dall'  Indo  al  Maiiro 
Tante  cetre,  Mercuri,  e  tanti  Apolli, 
Che  certo  e  sara  presto  il  mondo  d'  auro, 
Ch'  era  gia  presso  agli  ultimi  suoi  crolli, 
Tornano  i  tempi  felici,  che  furno 
Quando  regno  quel  buon  Signer  Saturno.* 

WEALTH  is  now  so  widely  diffused,  and  so  vulgar  a  pos- 
session, that  the  distinction  which  it  used  to  confer  has  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  ambition.  The  luxuries  of  a  refined  sensua^ 
lity  must  for  ever  be  gratifying  to  our  nature ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  these,  opulence  will  continue  to  be  valued  by  the  wisest* 
But  the  rank  of  riches  has  declined  in  estimation  j  and  some  dis- 
play of  an  education  not  unsuccessful  is  now  expected  from 
those  sons  of  fortune  who  aspire  to  consequence  in  the  com- 
munity, or  to  favour  among  the  circles  of  the  polished.  To 
this  refinement  of  the  public  taste,  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed 
the  numerous  attempts,  which  have  lately  been  made  by  our 
young  nobility  and  gentry,  to  dispute,  in  print,  the  palms  of  ta- 
lent, and  to  contend  for  the  wreaths  of  reputation.  We  doubt 
if  Florence  or  Rome,  under  the  best  of  the  Medici,  could  have 
produced  so  large  a  catalogue  of  gentleman  authors,  as  at  pre- 
sent employ  and  illustrate  the  presses  of  London ;  or  if  litera- 
ture had  ever  to  boast  so  numerous  a  band  of  respectable  pub- 
lishers. The  result  of  this  general  culture  of  mind,  and  ele- 
gance of  taste,  has  been  to  superinduce  a  higher  complacency 
in  the  efforts  of  genius,  and  a  warmer  solicitude  for  its  eventual 
recompense.  We  should  not  wonder  if  this  spreading  delight 
in  merit,  this  national  anxiety  to  patronise  excellence,  were  ta 
operate  as  in  Rome,  and  to  break  down  the  less  useful  class 
of  ecclesiastic  preferments  into  appanages  of  wit  and  salaries^ 
of  art.  Raphael  was  made  a  cardinal,  for  his  painting;  Me- 
tastasio  was  ordained,  that  the  state  might  reward  hinri  for  his 
operas  -,  why  should  not  our  prebendal  stalls  be  conferred  on  the 
artists  who  will  decorate  our  cathedrals,  or  mitres  be  distrihuted 
among  historians  for  instructing  the  senate  ? 

Among  the  blossoms  of  Italian  culture  which  have  lately 
been  transplanted  to  this  climate,  the  fable;*  before  us,  derived 
from  this  quarter,  hold  a  distinguished  rank.  They  consist  of 
select  episodes  from  the  principal  Italian  poets,  translated  into 
English  decasyllabic  verse  with  an  embellishing  freedom,  witli 
added  force,  with  rival  harmony,  and  with  polished  elegance^ 
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The  first  fable  is  the  *  Entrance  of  Hell,*  from  the  thu*d  canto 
of  the  Inferno  of  Dante ;  and  the  second,  the  *  Story  of  Ugolino,' 
from  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  cantos  of  the  same 
poem. 

The  third  fable  is  the  *  Castle  of  Altaripa,*  from  the  Orlando  ina- 
morato of  Berni — it  is  too  full  of  disgusting  circumstances  j  and 
the  fourth,  the  'Garden  of  Medusa,*  from  the  same  poem,  which 
we  shall  in  part  transcribe ;  premising,  that  Prasildo  was  the 
unsuccessful  lover  of  Tisbina,  who  had  given  her  hand  to  Iroldo, 
and  still  continued  faithful  to  him  notwithstanding  the  attempts 
of  the  former  to  subdue  her  virtue. 

*  But  when  Prasildo  saw  her  fix'd  disdain, 
And  found  his  tears,  his  costly  offers  vain  : 
As  the  gay  flower  that  on  the  enamel'd  mead, 
Cropt  by  the  plowshare  droops  its  withering  head ; 
As  ice,  that  fades  beneath  the  solar  ray, 

He  sicken'd  at  her  scorn  and  pin'd  away : 

In  dumb  despair  he  drew  his  languid  breath, 

And  hop'd  no  refuge  but  the  house  of  death  ; 

So  changed  in  every  feature,  voice  and  hue, 

That  scarce  his  friends  their  lov'd  companion  knew. 

Oft  from  the  meddhng  eye  of  censure  free 

And  cheerful  hum  of  throng'd  society. 

His  couch  he  left,  what  time  the  morn  distils 

The  glistering  dewdrops  from  her  golden  wheels, 

And  pensive  wanderM  through  the  lonely  grove 

To  vent  unseen  the  sorrows  of  his  love. 

*  Thus  while  he  languished,  at  the  blush  of  day 
Iroldo  and  Tisbina  chanc'd  to  stray 

To  the  deep  shades  of  that  sequcster'd  dell 
Where  the  sad  knight  his  woe  was  wont  to  tell. 
When  sudden  from  the  dingle  broken  cries 
And  sobs  arose,  and  plaints  and  hollow  sighs ; 
For  at  that  very  time  the  knight  was  laid 
On  the  cold  bosom  of  the  darkhng  glade, 
And  wept,  and  in  such  moving  sounds  exprest 
Tlie  frozen  virtues  of  Tisbina's  breast. 
That  Zephyr  as  he  pass'd  the  voice  might  hear, 
And  stay'd  his  purple  wings,  and  drop'd  a  tear. 
*'  Oh !  Usten  to  my  griefs,  Prasildo  cried. 
Since  she,  the  cruel  dame,  that  boon  denied  j 
Thou,  sun  !  who  through  a  dark  and  devious  way 
Hast  lifted  up  again  thy  sacred  ray ; 
Ye  stars  !  that  dimly  twinkle  in  the  rear 
Of  darkness,  ere  ye  fade,  my  sorrows  hear. 
Oh  !   witness  all  my  love,  and  all  my  woes. 
And  of  a  wretched  life  tlie  wretched  close  : 
So  shall  the  haughty  fair  who  caus'd  my  pain 
Smile,  in  the  rancour  of  her  deep  disdain  ; 
So  shall  one  act  of  mine  this  tyrant  please. 
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And  what  my  life  inflames,  my  death  appease  j 

Yet  ever  as  I  wept  my  griefs  alone 

And  none  my  silent  anguish  e'er  have  known. 

May  never  babbling  Fame  this  act  reveal, 

But  my  pale  corse  this  lonely  grove  conceal : 

JLest  what  her  scorn  has  wrought  should  raise  one  sigh 

Or  tinge  with  late  regret  Tisbma's  eye. 

Qh  !   never  may  this  blow  that  ends  my  pain 

The  pure  remembrance  of  her  virtues  stain  !  " 

*  Thus,  resolute  to  die,  Prasildo  pour'd 
His  last  lament,  and  drew  his  fatal  sword  ; 
And, 'as  he  set  the  point  against  his  breast, 
His  farcw;41  breath  Tisbiua's  name  exprest : 
For  by  that  hallow'd  name  he  sought  to  move 
Offended  Heav'n,  and  share  the  bliss  above. 

*  Meantime  conceal'd  among  the  tangled  boughs 
She  listened  to  the  story  of  his  woes  ; 
And  good  Iroldo  felt  for  every  groan, 
Measuring  Prasildo's  passion  by  his  own. 
But  soon  between  the  two  a  ph 
Tisbina  sudden  issued  from  the  glade, 
While  hid  within  the  brake  Iroldo 

The  plan  consisted  in  Tisbina's  promise  of  her  heart,  upon 
the  knight's  performance  of  an  apparent  impossibilitVj  and  which 
required  him  to  take  a  journey  into  the  wilds  of  Africa.  By  a 
preternatural  assistance,  however,  he  at  length  succeeds  j  and  re- 
turns to  claim  Tisbina's  engagement.  Promises,  it  seems,  were 
at  this  perlpd  regarded  more  strictly  than  in  modern  days — niorcj 
indeed,  than  life  or  chastity.  The  astonished  pair -are  thrown 
into  a  state  of  desperation :  but  the  promise  had  been  given,  and 
it  must  be  kept.  The  husband^  however,  cannot  live  to  be  dis- 
honoured, nor  the  wife  after  dishonour :  they  procure,  therefore, 
a  cup  of  slowly-acting  poison;  and,  each  having  drank  of  it,  Tis- 
bina hastens  to  Prasildo's  mansion  to  pay  him  the  debt  that  wa^ 
now  his  due. 

*  The  gate  was  open'd  ;  in  Prasildo's  ear  

Was  whisper'd  what  he  most  desir'd  to  hear. 

But  what,  once  told,  his  hope  could  scarce  conceive ; 

He  sprung  away,  and  hastening  to  receive. 

With  all  the  honors  that  respect  could  frame 

Or  equipage  afford,  the  beauteous  dame. 

Where  greeting  should  have  been  and  warm  salute 

Shame  took  the  voice  from  Love  and  held  him  mute. 

He  would  have  bid  her  welcome  ;  would  have  said 

How  richly  all  his  toil  was  then  repaid  ; 

But  conscious  of  his  purpose,  of  a  deed 

By  knighthood  scorn 'd  though  valour  won  the  meed, 

He  look'd  like  pne  in  secret  mischief  caught ; 

And  durst  not  trust  his  tongue  to  tell  his  thought 

But  blushes  spoke  the  guilt  that  in  him  wrouglit. 
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At  length  he  led  her  to  a  lonely  room 
Where  no  intruding  eye  or  ear  might  come, 
And  whispering  sounds  that  would  relieve  Despair, 
Or  sooth  to  smiles  the  canker'd  lips  of  Care, 
To  calm  her  fears  with  soft  caresses  strove. 
And  win  her  modest  mind  to  yielding  love : 
For  he  ascrib'd  to  shame  her  downcast  mien, 
Nor  dreamt  that  Death  was  busied  in  the  scene. 

*  Earnest  and  long  he  press'd  her  to  disclose 
(Ah  !  blind  to  fate  ! )  the  secret  of  her  woes  : 
And  profFer'd  all  his  wealth  or  power  could  do. 
Nay  ev'n  his  life,  that  anguish  to  subdue. 
Persuaded,  at  the  last,  she  raised  her  head 

And  told  him  what,  when  heard,  he  wish'd  unsaid : 

"  That  love  which  you  have  sought,  sir  knight,  is  yours; 

And  shall  be,  while  I  live — four  fleeting  hours. 

Your  compact  is  perform'd,  and  won  the  bough ; 

Lo,  then,  I  come,  observant  of  my  vow. 

But  hfe  I  must  not  keep,  my  honor  lost, 

And  him,  whom  I  regret  in  dying  most : 

Willing  I  hide  me  from  the  world  and  thee, 

W^hose  luckless  love  has  seal'd  my  destiny. 

If,  while  my  maiden  vows  were  yet  my  own, 

Thy  excellence,  Prasildo,  I  had  known  : 

Nor  cold  had  been  my  heart,  nor  thou,  sir  knight, 

Pin'd,  unrequited,  from  Tisbina's  slight. 

'Tis  past ;  no  double  flame  can  love  allow  : 

Iroldo  has  my  faith,  my  pity,  thou  : 

That  pity,  from  thy  former  suffering  sprung, 

This  labyrinth  of  woe  has  round  me  flung  ; 

I  sought  to  save  thy  life ;  and  in  thy  stead 

Of  mine  tli'  untimely-  forfeit  must  be  paid. 

My  hours  ev'n  now  are  numbered ;  and  v^ath  mine 

Iroido's  thread  our  envious  fates  entwine." 

Then  of  her  wiles  his  constant  love  to  change. 

Or  his  whole  mind  from  former  thoughts  estrange. 

Of  all,  she  told,  their  desperate  grief  had  plann'd, 

The  bowl  divided,  aiid  her  death  at  hand» 

*  While  yet  she  spoke  fear  froze  Prasildo's  breast  } 
Ere  half  the  tale  was  done  he  knew  the  rest  ; 

Oh,  agony  !  when  blest  he  seem*d  to  be, 
Tq  sink  at  once  to  depth  of  misery  1 
Just  when  success  appear'd  his  suit  to  crown. 
To  clasp  her  dying  v/hom  he  fancied  won. 
Pensive  he  said  at  last-^— "  To  heaven  and  thee 
Worthless  hath  seemed  Prasildo's  courtesy : 
That  of  the  dreadful  deeds  the  world  has  knowii. 
This,  eminent  in  woe,  might  stand  alone. 
Two  lovers  often  have  by  Love  been  raught, 
But  never  three  before  to  ruin  brought 
"VVith  misery  so  refiu'd;  and  ev'n  for  nought. 
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Why  did*st  thou  fear,  too  little  trusting  dame, 
From  me,  once  tried,  thy  forfeit  to  reclaim  ? 
Say'st  thou,  'twas  pity  for  Prasildo's  woes 
That  bade  thee  for  his  safety  interpose  ? 
No— 'twas  the  cruel  temper  of  thy  heart 
That  wish'd  a  double  sorrow  to  impart : 
What  ?  was  my  love  so  hateful,  that  the  grave 
A  refuge  less  abhorr'd  and  hideous  gave  ? 
Why  then  prevent  my  death  ?  in  yonder  grove 
Why  bid  me  live,  if  you  disdain'd  my  love  ? 
Why  did  you  then  this  fatal  pact  propose 
From  whence  this  triple  work  of  horror  flows  ? 
Heav'n  knows  I  sought  thy  love — ^but  never  sought 
To  injure  what  I  lov'd  in  deed  or  thought : 
Ev'n  now,  howe'er  thy  foul  suspicion  wrong 
My  purity,  from  inbred  honor  sprung. 
Thyself  shall  judge  how  innocent  it  glows. 
When,  yet  untouched,  I  give  thee  all  thy  vows. 
Free  and  absolved  thou  art — to  go — or  stay — " 
He  coas'd  :  for  passion  took  his  voice  away. 

*  Tisbina's  gentle  heart  such  anguish  mov'd ; 
She  saw  he  suffer'd  and  forgot  he  lov'd : 

And  thoughtless  of  her  own  approaching  doom, 
Long  vainly  tried  to  cheer  Prasildo's  gloom. 

*  She  tried,  but  what  she  said  was  lost  in  air : 
The  manner  how  to  die  was  all  his  care. 
Speechless  he  seem'd  to  be,  and  deaf  and  blind ; 
Despair  benumb'd  the  organs  of  his  mind. 

A  mass  of  deadly  projects  rose  within, 
But  nought  that  pass'd  without  was  heard  or  seen  ; 
He  kiss'd  her,  but  his  kiss  was  cold  ;  he  took 
Her  hand ;  but  vacancy  was  in  his  look  : 
He  led  her  to  the  gate,  and  bade  adieu  ; 
But  saw  not  when  or  whither  she  withdrew : 
Thoughts  follow'd  thoughts ;  but  none  could  give  relief. 
And  madness  had  been  mercy  to  his  grief. 

*  Meantime  Tisbina  to  her  house  return'd, 
Where  still  with  muffled  eyes  Iroldo  moum'd ; 
And  told  him  how  Prasildo's  courtesy 

Had  only  ta'en  one  kiss  and  left  her  free. 
But  scarcely  had  she  spoken,  scarce  her  lord 
Kneeling,  some  grateful  thanks  to  heaven  had  pourM  j 
When  creeping  in  her  veins  the  opiate  stay'd 
Tisbina's  pulse,  and  all  her  senses  fled. 
Without  a  groan  she  sank,  as  Death  had  drest 
His  terrors  in  refreshing  slumber's  vest. 
And  quiet  as  she  lay,  the  sov'reign  balm 
Seem'd  o'er  her  mind  to  shed  a  grateful  calm. 
But  when  the  sudden  swoon  Iroldo  view'd, 
Ungoyernable  grief  his  heart  subdu'd ; 
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He  blam'd  the  sun  that  could  such  mischief  see, 
And  tax'd  the  saints  of  heav'n  with  cruelty 
And  bitterly  complain'd  of  Love's  unjust  decree 

*  But  leave  we  him  to  mourn  his  vvoful  fate  ; 
And  turn  to  one  not  less  disconsolate. 
Absorb'd  in  horrid  thoughts  Prasildo  kept 
Apart  from  every  friend,  and  ceaseless  wept. 

**  Crawls  there  upon  this  earth,"  he  oft  would  cry, 
**  A  wretch  more  abject,  more  forlorn  than  I  ? 
Is  this,  then,  for  my  faith,  the  just  return  ? 
The  perils  I  have  darM,  the  labors  borne  ? 
Is  this  the  product  of  Tisbina's  vow  ? 
The  fruit  expected  from  the  golden  bough  ? 
Oh  !   if  there  be  or  saints  or  gods  that  know 
Th*  inexplicable  turns  of  fate  below, 
If  they,  whom  Cupid  rules,  have  any  share 
In  the  vast  range  of  Heav*n's  parental  care. 
Oh  !  think  if  all  th'  extent  of  hum.an  woe 
One  instance  of  distress  like  mine  can  shew  !" 

'  Meantime  the  sage  to  whom  Tisbina's  grief 
Had  trusted  for  a  sad  but  last  rehef. 
Fearful  of  other  treacheries  yet  behind 
From  the  dark  workings  of  a  woman's  mind, 
(For  well  the  voice  of  rumour  had  made  known 
Prasildo's  love,  th'  adventure,  and  the  boon) 
With  hasty  step  Prasildo's  palace  sought. 
And  told  him  all  he  knew  and  all  he  thought ; 
**  Her  to  whose  hand  the  drug  wiis  giv'n,"  he  said, 
**  Long  have  I  known  full  well ;  Tisbina's  maid* 
But  if  what  I  suspect,  my  lord,  be  true  ; 
If  what  was  giv'n  for  her,  be  meant  for  you  ; 
If  thus  her  forfeit  honour  she  would  save, 
And  give  you,  for  her  love,  an  early  grave  ; 
My  caution,  in  this  deed,  has  stept  between 
Her  wish  and  the  completion  of  her  sin. 
This  drug  on  which  the  treacherous  dame  relies 
The  terrors  of  its  deadly  force  belies : 
And  he  who  drinks,  howe'er  his  vital  powers 
Be  staid,  and  still  his  breath  for  five  long  hours. 
Wears  but  the  outward  garb  of  icy  death 
While  life  in  secret  embers  glows  beneath." 

*  These  tidings  as  Prasildo  heard,  again 
The  languid  currents  rush'd  in  every  vein, 

As,  when  the  storm  descends,  the  batter'd  flower 
Fades  in  each  tint,  and  sickens  at  the  shower. 
Till  the  bright  sun  its  drooping  life  renews 
And  wakes  the  gloss  in  all  its  varied  hues : 
So,  desperate  as  he  was,  the  sage's  word 
New  vigor  to  Prasildo's  mind  restor'd. 

*  What  need  to  tell  what  store  of  thanks  he  gave 
To  the  good  man,  whose  providence  could  save 
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Three  forfeit  lives  ?    Yet  little  time  he  staid, 
But  went  where  mimic  death  his  pageant  play'd : 
And  o'er  Iroldo's  grief  a  cheerful  ray- 
Shed,  like  Aurora's  beams  that  chase  the  night  away : 
Tlie  ecstasies  Iroldo  felt,  I  leave 
To  you,  that  hear  my  story,  to  conceive  ; 
But  let  my  verse  to  future  times  declare 
The  noble  contest  of  that  knightly  pair/     p.  61. 

It  Is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  whole  poem  of  BernI  were 
to  be  rendered  by  the  same  accomplished  hand.  The  *  Frank- 
Icin's  Tale,  from  Chaucer/  modernised ;  the  episodes  of  *  Caligo- 
Tanteand  Orillo,*  from  Ariosto;  and  that  of  *  Angelica  and  Me- 
doro,'  complete  the  volume.  The  poems,  preceded  by  no  pre- 
face, are  accompanied  by  interesting  notes.  To  us,  the  ottava 
rima  of  the  Italians  is  more  agreeably  rendered  in  stanzas,  as  by 
Fairfax,  than  in  couplets,  as  by  Hoole  \  m  other  respects  the 
version  is  nearly  as  fortunate  as  the  nature  of  the  languages  can 
allow.  The  Italian  is,  of  the  two,  the  more  dilute :  an  additional 
epithet  is  commonly  requisite  to  prolong  the  matter  of  an  Italian 
line  into  an  English  one :  and  these  supernumerary  epithets  be- 
stow a  pomp  of  diction  somewhat  different  in  its  character  from 
tlie  skimming  facility  of  Ariosto's  style. 


Art.  IX. — A  complete  Analysis  of  the  German  Language :  or  a 
philological  and  grammatical  View  of  its  Construction^  Analogies^ 
and  various  Properties.  By  Dr.  Render.  Svo.  I2s.  Boards. 
Symonds.     1804. 

OF  German  grammars,  that  of  Adelung  Is  the  best ;  a  close 
translation  of  it,  if  any  thing  more  than  the  work  of  Wende- 
born  be  necessary,  would  probably  be  the  most  useful  present  to 
the  students  of  that  idiom.  Mr.  Render  aspires  to  furnish 
more  than  a  German  grammar,  and  to  improve  the  philosophy 
of  language  itself,  by  the  analysis  of  that  of  his  native  country. 

In  his  preface  (p.  xvi.)  he  tells  us  that  the  English  language 
is  a  compound  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  modern  German.  This 
displays  little  attention  to  the  recorded  antiquities,  or  to  the 
obvious  phsenomena,  of  our  tongue.  The  Gothic  dialects, 
w'hich  prevail  between  the  Rhine,  the  Weichsel,  and  the  Donau, 
are  divided  into  two  main  lips  (if  we  may  borrow  this  proper 
Hebraism)  or  branches,  called  the  High-Dutch  and  the  Low- 
Dutch  'y  the  one  being  spoken  by  the  highlanders  of  Germany, 
the  other  prevailing  in  the  low  countries  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Weser  and  the  Elbe.  The  literary  language  of  Germany  is  a 
High-Dutch  dialect,  and  to  this  language  exclusively  we  give 
the  name  of  German.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  like  the  Frankish,  is 
also  a  High-Dutch  dialect,  and  corresponds  in  its  infiexipn& 
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with  the  other  dialects  of  that  class.  If,  therefore,  the  English 
were  a  compound  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  German,  it  would  be  a 
High-Dutch  dialect  too.  But  it  is,  notoriously,  a  Low-Dutch 
dialect  •,  and  approaches,  in  its  pronunciation,  construction,  in- 
flexion, and  other  peculiarities,  much  nearer  to  the  languages  of 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  the  intervening  provinces,  than  to  the 
language  of  the  German  highlands.  The  Anglo-Saxon  itself, 
although  it  was  long  the  literary  language  of  the  church  and 
monarchy  of  England,  never  made  much  impression  on  our 
speech,  which  remains  as  faithfully  Low-Dutch  now,  as  before 
the  intrusion  of  the  missionary  literature.  How  should  it  be 
otherwise  ?  England  was  peopled  from  Bremen,  Osnaburg, 
Hanover,  and  their  neighbourhoods ;  of  course,  the  dialects 
there  prevalent  were  first  naturalised  here.  In  the  dark  ages, 
when  only  a  few  monks  could  read  and  write,  literature  had 
little  effect  on  the  multitude ;  so  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  authors 
might  have  flourished  and  have  faded,  like  exotics  in  a  parlour, 
without  scattering  odours  on  the  winter-gale,  or  tempting  forth 
a  single  blossom  in  the  orchard. 

Mr.  Render  passes  somewhat  abruptly  to  the  criticism  of  va- 
rious German  translations,  and  then  returns  to  the  history  of 
language,  in  these  words  : , 

*  Before  I  conclude  my  statement  on  language,  I  consider  it  as 
necessary  to  establish  ttvo  points,  of  the  utmost  consequence  for  the 
student  to  be  acquainted  with,  namely  :  ivho  'ivas  the  Jirst  promoter  of 
the  High  German  language,  and  ivho  brought  it  to  its  purity  ? — Secondly, 
ivhere  is  the  best  German  spoken  P — 

*  The  first  man  who  introduced  and  brought  to  perfection  the 
German  language,  was  the  illustrious  author  of  the  reformation, 
Martin  Luther,  to  whom  German  literature  is  indebted  for  its  polish. 
His  translation  of  the  Bible  is  indeed  a  master-piece.  It  was  he  too 
who  adopted  the  true  idiom  of  that  language.  This  great  and  learn- 
ed man  eradicated  all  former  prevaihng  bad  customs,  and  corrected 
also  the  reigning  harsh  and  bad  dialect ;  which,  although  not  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  antecedent  writers,  was  free  from  many 
disadvantages  under  which  his  predecessors  evidently  laboured.  It 
was  a  man  of  his  spirit  and  genius  who  alone  was  calculated  to  at- 
tempt such  a  revolution  ;  and  the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  ren- 
dered the  success  complete.  The  transition  from  one  to  the  other 
custom,  was  not  abrupt  and  sudden.  The  ancient  dialect  remained 
the  basis ;  and  the  changes  introduced  by  him  were  regular  and  pro- 
gressive. In  his  pubHcations,  prior  to  the  Bible,  (which  was  his  last 
work)  the  deviations  from  the  former  bad  idiom  and  customs,  w^ere 
comparatively  few  ;  however,  they  increased  in  proportion  as  he  seems 
to  have  been  more  convinced  -of  the  justice  of  that  measure,  and  as 
the  pubhc  became  more  reconciled  to  the  innovation. 

*  The  authority  and  example  of  Luther  were  soon  followed  by  his 
friends  and  adherents  ;  and  his  language  was  received  by  all  those 
who  embraced  his  doctrines.  The  protestant  preachers  came  from 
Wittenberg  (the  place  where  Luther  vras  professor)  to  all  parts  of  the 
German  empire,  and  deHvered  their  tenets  in  the  dialect  of  their 
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master.  Thus  it  was  introduced  into  all  comers  of  Germany, 
which  the  reformation  has  penetrated.  It  even  served  as  a  mark 
distinction  between  tiie  reformed  and  papists.  The  latter  persevered 
in  tlie  old  style,  and  abhorred  the  new  one,  as  an  abominable  invention 
of  heresy.  But  it  was  the  more  cherished  by  their  opponents,  and, 
in  process  of  time,  not  only  the  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  but  the 
institutions  of  youth  were  carried  on  in  the  same  language  ;  till,  at 
last  it  gained  such  ascendency,  that  superseding  all  the  provincial  dia- 
lects, it  was  alone  regarded  as  the  proper  language  both  for  devotion 
and  instruction. 

*  It  was  the  reformation  that  had  been  the  fruit  of  progressive 
civihsation  and  improvement  in  the  German  language  :  it  was  that 
too,  which  not  only  enlightened  mankind,  but  promoted  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  and  learning.  It  was  as  a  guiding  star  to  all  who 
were  inimical  to  superstition,  and  favourable  to  truth.  It  gave  to  the 
human  mind  a  more  extensive  scope,  by  counteracting  ignorance  and 
delusion.  The  provinces,  in  which  the  reformation  was  first  received, 
by  this  advantage  soon  became  pre-eminent  to  the  rest  of  the  popish 
countries  in  Germany.  They  became  the  source  of  refinement,  and 
the  seat  of  arts  :  and  served  as  an  example  for  imitation  to  their 
neighbours.  The  language  in  the  protestant  countries  in  Germany 
is  allowed  to  be  more  pure  and  elegant,  more  correct  and  harmonious, 
than  other  idioms  in  the  Roman-catholic  provinces  ;  for  it  rose  in 
the  former  to  that  suj^eriority,  in  which  we  behold  it  at  this  moment, 
and  is  rapidly  advancing  to  the  zenith  of  its  glory. 

*  This  is  the  language  which,  in  contradiction  to  the  other  idioms, 
is  termed  Hochdeiitsch,  i.  e.  High  German.  As  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
provincial  dialect,  and  is  become  the  general  language  of  the  country, 
it  may  justly  be  called  the  German,  by  way  of  pre-eminence  ;  for  it 
has  been  cultivated  in  all  quarters.  In  its  present  state,  it  can  no 
longer  be  called  the  language  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  spoken  by 
the  inhabitants  at  large  ;  but  there,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  confined  to  the 
liiglier  orders.  It  is  possessed  of  a  superior  degree  of  correctness, 
having  been  weeded  of  all  local  and  provincial  peculiarities. 

*  In  confinnation  of  what  I  have  advanced,  it  will  perhaps  be  of 
some  advantage  to  quote  the  testimony  and  authority  of  professor 
Adeiung,  concerning  the  German  language,  who  is  beyond  all  doubt 
the  most  excellent  and  the  most  perfect  authority  we  can  refer  to. 
His  evidence  alone,  in  this  particular,  ought  to  be  deemed  peremptorily 
decisive  and  impartial ;  for  he  is  known  not  to  favour  any  dialect  in 
particular,  not  even  the  Saxon  (some  few  instances  excepted)  but  ad- 
mires and  approves  the  purity  of  the  true  German  pronunciation 
alone.  There  is  perhaps  no  dictionary  extant  which  is  preferable  to 
his,  as  the  dictionary  of  a  native  language.  This  competent  critic 
expresses  himself,  in  the  following  terms,  in  his  admirable  work, 
Lihrgebaude  der  deutschen  Sprache  ;  a  system  of  the  German  language, 
vol.  i.  page  85. 

'*  The  High  German,  although  more  frequently  spoken  in  the 
electorate  of  Saxony  than  in  other  provinces,  which  have  not  quite 
attained  to  that  degree  by  which  the  principal  towns  in  that  country 
are  distir.guished,  ia  by  no  means  the  language  of  trade  and  common 
people  ;  and  therefore  cannot  any  longer  be  considered  as  a  provincial 
dialect.     That  language,  which,  in  our  time  is  adopted  for  writing, 
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is  no  longer  limited  to  one  particular  province,  as  Saxony,  but  is  the 
general  language  of  taste  and  polite  education  throughout  Germany.'' 
p.  xxix. 

The  first  section,  which  treats  of  etymology,  endeavours  to 
teach  the  pronunciation  of  the  German  •,  but  this  is  not  of  easy 
acquisition  to  those  who  reside  not  in  the  country.     The  very 
unphilosophical  manner  in  which  the  Germans  employ  the  letters 
of  their  alphabet,  is  itself  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  or- 
tlioepy.     They  make  no  distinction  between  their  hard  and  soft 
consonants,  and  use  them  one  for  another.     Every  one  knows 
that  a  hard  and  a  soft  consonant  can,  by  no  human  organs,  be 
pronounced  in  immediate  contiguity,  as  parts  of  the  same  arti- 
culation.    We  can  pronounce  tipt^  and  we  can  pronounce  ribb''d; 
dock,  and  dogg'dj  ///?,  and  livd;  apt^  and  stabb'd ;  soft,  aiKl  shovd; 
bratSy  and  adze,  &c. ;  but   although  we  can  write  the  k  and  d 
successively,  we  cannot  utter  them  so.     Doclid  is  an  impossible 
sound ;  the  final  d  must  be  changed  by  the  organs  of  speech 
into  t.     In  short,  b,  d,  g,  z,  v,  will  coalesce  ;  and  so  will  />,  /,  k, 
s,  and  f;  but  neither  class  will  coalesce  with  any  member  of 
the  other.     The  German   orthography  perpetually  confounds 
these  distinctions  :  it  writes  Abty  Stadty  although  no  human  or- 
gans can  pronounce  otherwise  than  either  Jlbdy  or  Apt — than 
either  Staddy  or  Statt.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Germans  grow 
up  without  learning  to  distinguish  the  hard  and  soft  letters  j  and 
that,  when  they  study  a  foreign  language,  they  substitute  indiscri- 
minately, like  the  Welsh  among  ourselves,  p  for  b,  t  for  dyfior  Vy 
and  /  for  z,  with  the  most  ludicrous  perverseness.  A  diminished 
facility  in  acquiring  foreign  tongues  is  the  natural  result  of  this 
Unphilosophic  alphabet.      Another  strange  peculiarity  of   the 
Germans  is  to  express  by  sch  the  simple  sound  which  many  other 
Europeans  express  by  sh  j  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  make  too 
great  a  display  of  consonants.  In  a  mere  grammar,  which  ought 
to  teach  usage,  and  nothing  else,  such  observations  would  be  su- 
perfluous ;  but  in  an  analysis  of  the  German  language,  which 
sets  out  with  pretensions  to  philosophical  investigation,  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  omitted.     The  different  European  na- 
tions are  arrived  at  that  stage  of  culture  in  which  the  language 
of  books  dictates  to  conversation.     The  influence,  and  perhaps 
the  number,  of  readers,  exceeds  the  influence  and  number  of 
mere  speakers.     Instead  of  endeavouring  to  write  as  is  spoken, 
nien  endeavour  to  speak  as  is  written  •,    the  anomalous  in  in- 
flexion, the   mistaken  in  idiom,  the  inconsistent  in  spelling,  is 
consequently  expiring ;  and  languages  are  becoining,  what  Mon- 
boddo  maintains  the  Greek  to  have  been,  creatures  of  philoso- 
phy, and  inventions  of  logical   criticism.     It  is  for  each  nation 
carefully  to  examine  its  own  dialect,  and  to  engraft  those  im- 
provements of  which  it  is  capable  :  it  will  else  be  left  bel^ind  in- 
the  general  progress  of  the  arts  of  expression.     The  German  and 
the  French  languages  have,  in  our   times,  undergone  a  pro- 
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digious  change  in  their  grammatical  laws,  by  the  concert  of  au 
thors,  and  the  voluntary  imitation  of  the  people.  Analogies, 
which  once  passed  for  harsh,  have  been  familiarised  and  ex- 
tended ;  and  words  are  minted  by  the  hundred,  in  every  conve- 
nient mould  or  die. 

In  tlie  comparative  anatomy  of  languages  our  author  is  not 
well  versed.  In  German,  a  vowel  followed  by  a  single  conso- 
nant is  long,  and  by  a  double  consonant  is  short :  Mr.  Render 
very  properly  instances  (p.  36)  the  long  a  by  vater,  and  the 
short  a  by  mann ;  but  he  produces,  as  corresponding  instances, 
the  English  words  bar  and  glass  ;  and  asserts  that  the  a  is  long 
in  bary  and  short  in  glass ;  which,  in  the  latter  instance,  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case.  A  double  consonant  does  not  necessarily 
shorten  the  preceding  vowel  in  English :  staff y  ivally  glass,  are 
decidedly  long.  We  have  many  words,  however,  which  are 
hereby  shortened,  and  which  prove  that  the  English  tongue,  in 
this  respect,  still  labours  under  an  anomaly  :  for  while  glass  and 
brass  are  long,  lass  and  7nass  are  evidently  short,  and  ought  to 
have  been  selected  by  our  autlior  instead  of  the  latter  of  tlie  two 
terms  we  have  here  adverted  to. 

The  further  this  work  proceeds,  the  more  it  sinks  into  a  mere 
grammar,  interspersed  with  exercises  for  the  student.  One  of 
these  appears  to  be  an  original  tale,  and  will  be  more  amusing 
to  our  readers  than  dry  comments  of  philology. 

'  The  count  and  countess  ****  generally  spent  their  summer  in 
one  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Germany  ;  their  castle  was  situate 
on  a  fine  romantic  eminence,  overlooking  an  adjacent  village,  and  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  any  high  road  :  the  edifice  was  spacious, 
elegantly  decorated,  and  built  in  the  Gothic  stile. 

*  The  count  being  obliged  to  quit  his  seat  for  a  few  days,  upon 
important  business,  reluctantly  left  his  beautiful  lady,  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  alone  in  the  castle.  A  few  of  his  most  trusty  servants  at- 
tended him  on  his  journey,  whilst  the  rest  remained  in  the  castle  with 
their  mistress.  No  accounts  were  known  of  any  remarkable  rob- 
beries or  murders  in  that  country  :  and  as  the  lady  by  no  means  de- 
served to  be  classed  among  the  most  timorous  of  her  sex  ;  it  was  im- 
probable that  her  situation  should  suggest  to  her  any  idle  fears. 

*  On  the  second  night,  however,  after  her  husband's  departure, 
when  scarcely  retired  to  rest,  she  heard  a  dreadful  noise  in  the  ad- 
joining apartment.  She  called,  but  received  no  answer  j  the  noise 
became  still  louder  and  the  shrieks  m.ore  distinct.  Not  being  able  to 
conceive  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  she  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
opened  the  door,  when  a  most  shocking  spectacle  presented  itself  to 
her  sight.  Two  of  her  domestics  lay  v/eltering  in  their  blood,  mur- 
dered by  a  savage  band  of  ruffians  ;  one  of  them  was  giving  the  fatal 
blow  to  her  own  attendant,  who  appeared  in  the  very  act  of  suing 
for  mercy.  At  the  same  instant  two  of  the  monsters  rushed  in  upon 
her  with  drawn  swords.  Then  might  presence  of  mind  have  deserted 
even  a  man  ;  a  loud  shriek  of  woe,  or  a  fruitless  prayer  for  mercy, 
would  alone  have  suggested  themselves  to  a  commou  mind  }  but  to^ 
the  countess  far  different  ideas  occurred* 
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"  Are  you  come  at  length  ?  "• — She  exclaimed,  rushing  forwards 
Xv'ith  a  firmness  which  astonished  and  embarrassed  the  murderers.— 
**  Are  you  come  at  length  !  " — She  again  exclaimed. — "  For  such 
guc^sts  in  vain  have  I  long  wished." — "  Wished  !  "  rephed  one  of 
the  murderers, — "  what  do  you  mean  ? — wait  a  moment,'^ — bran- 
dishing his  sword — "  and  I  will .*'     "  Stop  !  stop  !"  said 

another  of  the  gang,  "  let  us  first  hear  ; — ivhat  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  but  what  perfectly  coincides  with  your  wishes,  my 
brave  fellows,"  returned  the  countess  ;  *'  you  have  managed  most  ad- 
mirably ;  you   are  men  after  my  heart's   desire  and   shall  have  no 

reason  to  repent  if  you  will," "  Speak  !  "  cried  they  with  one 

voice ;  "  speak  !  be  quick,"  exclaimed  the  most  atrocious  of  the 
ruflEians,  **  for  we  use  no  ceremony." 

.  "  I  do  not  despair,  however,"  rejoined  the  countess.  "  I  am  the 
wife  of  the  wealthiest  nobleman  in  this  country,  yet  the  wife  of  the 
poorest  beggar  cannot  be  more  wretched  than  I  am.  My  husband  is 
the  most  avaricious  and  jealous  of  his  sex  ;  he  is  a  burden  to  me,  and 
to  be  delivered  from  him  has  long  been  the  object  of  my  most  earnest 
and  fervent  wishes  ;  I  have  formed  many  plans  for  my  escape,  but 
could  never  put  any  into  execution  ;  I  have  many  times  wished  to 
procure  some  poison,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  but  I  could  not 
trust  my  servants.  They  are  all  spies,  and  she,  whom  you  have  just 
dispatched,  is  the  most  detestable  of  her  sex.  I  am  now  nearly 
twenty  years  of  age  and  not  totally  destitute  of  beauty  :  moreover, 
my  husband  hved  with  that  wretch  (pointing  to  the  murdered  cham- 
bermaid), and  consequently  she  has  done  me  every  kind  of  mischief, 
where  she  could  find  the  least  opportunity,  for  setting  my  husband 
against  me.  If  any  one  of  you  will  protect  rne,  I  will  most  willingly 
accompany  him  in  all  his  wandering-s,  and  contentedly  spend  the  night 
under  a  hedge,  and  the  day  in  a  village  alehouse  ;  being  tired  of  my 
present  wretched  situation.  I  should  be  glad  to  revenge  myself,  in 
following  you,  for  the  perfidy  and  ill  treatment  of  my  tyrannical 
husband.  Spare  but  my  hfe,  and  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  regret 
your  humanity;  this  castle  contains  a  mine  of  wealth,  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  treasures  are  easily  discovered,  yet  there  are  hoards  which 
you  can  never  obtain  without  my  assistance." 

*  Whatever  excess  fellows  of  this  description  may  sometimes  com- 
mit, still  they  arc  men.  The  countess's  unexpected  address,  her  un- 
daunted tone  of  voice,  and  her  uncommon  beauty,  altogether  pro- 
duced in  these  m.onsters  (whose  hands  yet  reeked  with  the  blood  of 
her  domestics)  a  wonderful  effect.  They  assembled  in  a  ring,  and 
consulted  for  some  minutes  upon  the  steps  to  be  pursued.  The 
countest!,  though  unguarded,  discovered  not  the  smallest  inchna- 
tion  to  escape,  and  scarcely  changed  colour,  though  their  horrid 
<:hreats  and  imprecations  continually  reached  her  ears.  The  leadei' 
of  the  band  soon  addressed  her  :  he  repeatedly  asked  her,  whether 
they  might  trust  her  word  ?  Whether  she  was  resolved  to  desert  her 
husband  and  yield  to  their  desires  ?  To  these  questions  she  invariably 
unswcred  in  the  affirmative.  Necessity  may  surely  be  urged  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  her  conduct. 

"  Come  then,"  cried  the  leader,  whilst  he  embraced  her,  '*  and 
make  the  promised  discoveries  ;  tliough  we  place  but  little  confidence 
m  nobles,  trained  up  as  they  are  in  the  paths  of  debauchery  and  vice. 
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we  will  this  time  venture  :  be  assured,  however,  that  were  you 
inore  bf-aatiful,  your  head  shall  be  the  forfeit  of  your  indiscretion,  if 
we  discover  that  you  intend  to  escape  or  deceive  us." 

*  She  immediately  seized  the  hght  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  and 
led  them  through  every  apartment ;  she  opened,  Unasked,  every  door, 
and  every  place  of  security  ;  she  assisted  them  in  packing  up  the 
treasures  ;  she  talked  and  joked  with  perfect  good  humour,  leaped 
over  the  murdered  bodies  that  lay  in  her  way,  with  apparent  indif- 
ference, and  willingly  exposed  het*  delicate  person  to  the  most  fatiguing 
labour* 

*  Plate,  money,  jewels,  clothes,  and  many  pieces  of  valuable  fur- 
niture, were  already  prepared  for  being  carried  off;  the  signal  for 
their  decampment  was  given,  when  the  leader^s  newly-destined  bride 
seizing  him  hastily  by  the  arm,  "  did  not  I  before  assure  you,"  ex- 
claimed she,  "  that  you  should  have  no  reason  to  repent  of  your  good 
opinion  of  my  honour  ?  Open  treasures  you  can  easily  seize  ;  it  now 
becomes  me  to  discover  those  which  are  secreted." — "  Secreted  !  "— 
**  Can  you  suppose,"  interrupted  she,  "  that  in  a  mansion  like  this 
there  are  no  places  of  security  destined  for  the  concealment  of  pro- 
perty ?  Have  patience,  and  you  shall  have  good  reason  for  changing 
your  opinion."  She  then  directed  them  to  a  hidden  spring  in  her 
[lusband's  writing-desk,  whicli,  upon  the  slightest  pressure,  imme- 
diately flew  open,  and  displayed  six  immense  pieces  of  buUion. 

"Come!  come!"  exclaimed  the  leader,  **  I  now  begin  to  find 
that  you  are  really  worthy  of  being  my  mistress." — **  Aye,  and  your 
wife  too,"  replied  the  countess  whilst  she  embraced  him,  **  when  I 
have  made  still  greater  discoveries.  You  were  informed,  I  am  aware, 
of  my  tyrant's  absence  ;  but  did  you  not  hear  of  six  thousand  ducats 
which  he,  the  day  before  yesterday,  received  from  his  banker  ?" — 
**  No  I  where  are  they  ?" — "  Oh  !  perfectly  safe  and  at  your  dispo- 
sal ;  and  you  could  never  have  found  them  or  the  iron  chest  which 
<:ontains  them,  if  I  had  not  assisted  you.  Follow  me  !  we  have 
completed  our  labours  here,  let  us  now  commence  them  under  ground. 
Follow  me,  I  say,  to  the  subterraneous  caverns." 

*  The  murderers  obeyed,  but  not  without  precaution.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  descent  they  stationed  a  sentinel,  whom  the  countess 
totally  disregarded.  She  continued  to  march  on  before  them  till  they 
arrived  at  a  closet,  in  a  secret  recess  in  the  cavern.  "  Here,"  said 
she,  offering  the  leader  the  keys,  *'  unlock  the  chest,  and  behold  the 
reward  of  your  good  opinion  of  me  I " 

*  Tiie  leader  tried  the  keys,  but  in  vain  ;  he  began  to  display  visi- 
ble marks  of  impatience  and  mistrust.  "  Let  me  try,"  said  the 
countess  with  increased  impatience,  *'  if  I  cannot  manage  the  bu- 
siness rather  more  expeditiously  :  the  morning  will  perhaps.  , .  .  . 
Oh  I  I  now  see  why  our  endeavours  failed,  pardon  the  mistake ; 
your  visit,  though  it  afforded  me  infinite  pleasure,  yet  I  must  confess 
rather  perplexed  me.  I  have  taken  the  wrong  bunch  of  keys  ;  be 
patient,  and  the  mistake  shall  soon  be  rectified." 

*  She  fled  up  the  staircase  like  hghtning,  and  before  many  moments 
had  escaped,  they  heard  her  returning  fatigued  and  breathless, 
**■  Found  I  found  ! "  she  cried  with  exultation,  and  springing  sud- 
denly upon  the  sentinel  she  threw  the  poor  unguarded  wretch  head- 
long into  th'^  cavern.     The  trap-door  being  once  secured,  the  escape 
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of  the  deluded  murderers  was  effectually  prevented  :  with  equal  pre- 
sence of  mind  she  fled  across  the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  the  thatch  of  some  adjoining  pent-houses,  she  alarmed  the 
neighbouring  villagers ;  they  hurried  in  crowds  to  the  castle,  and 
were  accosted  at  the  entrance  by  the  countess.  A  very  few  of  them 
was  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  flam.es  and  prevent  their  farther  pro- 
gress. The  rest  repaired  immediately  to  the  guard-chamber,  where 
they  found  arms  in  abundance.  They  soon  furnished  themselves  with 
implements  of  attack,  and  besetting  every  avenue  to  the  castle,  they 
seized  and  conducted  to  punishment  these  unfortunate  murderers  to 
***  for  humanity,  mercy  and  justice.'     p.  270. 

The  concluding  sentence  is  not  intelligible:  we  suppose  it  to 
be  a  misprint.  In  the  German  words  at  foot,  which  are  to 
spare  the  learner  a  recurrence  to  the  dictionary,  there  are  ad- 
ditional errors  of  the  press,  which  have  much  the  appearance  of 
impurities :  losz  zu  luerden  for  los  ztt  iverden^  Le'ichnamme  for 
Leichname,  and  many  others. 


Art.  X. — Sketches  on  the  intrinsic  Strength,  military  and  naval 
Force  of  France  and  Russia  ;  with  Remarks  on  their  present 
Connexion^  political  Influence  and  future  Projects.  In  two  Parts, 
PartL    4fto,     12x.     Boards.     Harding.     1803. 

WHEN  fame,  well  deserved,  is  procrastinated  through  impe- 
diments of  our  own  ;  when  modest  merit,  still  anxious  for  di- 
stinction, unobtrusively  awaits  the  public  notice  •,  we  feel  with 
compunction  the  numerous  claims  that  we  are  prevented  no- 
ticing, and  which  we  nevertheless  should  notice  with  applause. 
In  publications  of  a  different  kind  from  the  present,  delay  is  at- 
tended with  advantages.  Confident  assertions,  which  owe  their 
force  to  the  mere  dogmatism  of  diction,  lose  their  power  upon 
mature  reflexion :  declamation,  without  argument,  is  discovered 
to  be  a  flimsy  veil,  which  hides  the  weakness  only  in  part,  and 
which,  by  inviting  examination,  renders  it  more  conspicuous. 
We  mean  not,  however,  to  apply  this  representation,  in  every 
respect,  to  the  v/ork  before  us.  It  is  indeed  bold  and  dogmatic  ; 
it  is  decisive,  but  able.  It  is,  however,  unequal;  and  in  some 
passages,  which  materially  influence  the  author's  conclusion,  we 
think,  erroneous. 

The  first  part  Is  a  studied  panegyric  on  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  France.  The  soil  of  France  will,  it  is  said,  produce 
from  imposts,  annually,  thirty  millions  sterling, which  in  ten  years 
may  be  increased  by  one  third.  The  author,  in  support  of  this 
statement,  adduces  his  own  ocular  experience.  Even  this, 
however,  extends  no  further  than  to  the  acknowledgement  of 
the  French  themselves,  who  nevertheless  equally  oppose  the 
calculation  and  the  projected  improvement.     Another  error  is, 
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tliat  war,  both  in  the  naval  and  military  departments,  commerce , 
and  agriculture,  are  to  be  equally  supported  by  an  immense  in- 
deed, but  a  definite,  population.  If  a  million  of  men  be  in  arms 
or  afloat,  commerce  and  agriculture  must  feel  the  deficiency. 
This  is  in  no  respect  considered  in  the  reasoning.  Nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  raise  the  men — it  is  admitted  :  to  build  the 
ships — this  we  admit  too :  to  ply  the  loom  or  to  drive  the 
plough — we  admit  it  again.  But  when  the  same  definite  num- 
ber are  to  do  all,  a  want  must  be  felt  in  some  department. 

*  As  the  manufactures  of  all  countries,  are  more  or  less,  modelled 
upon  the  leading  taste  and  manners  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
they  are  made,  those  of  France,  were  hitherto  considered  so  gaudy 
and  overcharged,  that  they  never  were  in  general  request  amongst 
the  sober  part  of  the  community  in  any  other  country.  There  never 
was  any  thing,  of  real  use,  combined  with  durable  elegance,  made  in 
France  ;  nor,  if  we  except  their  pomatums,  hair-powder  and  girhsh 
toys,  did  their  manufacturers  produce  any  article,  that  could  com- 
mand a  general  market. 

*  The  republic  has  now  however  acquired  advantages  which  monar' 
chical  France  never  had.  The  revolution  has  destroyed  that  prejudice 
which  excluded  manufacturers,  mechanics  and  merchants,  from  what 
was  considered  genteel  society  :  it  has  annihilated  the  public  debt ; 
the  circulating  capital  is  thereby  nearly  confined  to  specie  and  wares^ 
and  cannot  so  far  exceed  a  fair  proportion  with  (of)  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  as  to  raise  the  produce  of  labor  above  the  level  of  exportation  ; 
and  it  has  laid  open  the  face  of  the  whole  country  to  agriculture  and 
improvement ;  so  that  an  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  se- 
cured and  certain.  The  war  has  given  to  republican  France  a  military 
command  over  half  the  governments  of  Europe  ;  and  the  diplomacy 
of  Botiaparte  commands  the  other  half,  and  also  Africa  and  America ; 
the  consulate  may,  therefore,  either  monopoHze  the  consumption  of 
these  countrirs,  or  insist  on  a  decided  preference  being  given  in  their 
markets,  to  the  produce  of  the  republic  and  her  manufactures. 

*  The  other  states  of  continental  Europe  can  set  no  manufactures  in 
competition  with  those  of  France :  their  military  and  mihtia  laws, 
the  feudal  vassalage  still  existing  and  the  rights  of  corporations,  are 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  all  kinds  of  mechanical  perfection.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  immense  mass  of  pubhc  and  private  paper  in  cir- 
culation, the  amount,  and  manner  of  levying,  the  public  imposts,  with 
the  unpardonable  neglect  of  agriculture  and  of  the  fisheries,  have 
raised  the  price  of  labor  to  such  a  rate,  that,  notwithstanding  the  su- 
periority of  British  mechanism,  if  efficacious  measures  are  not  taken 
to  secure  the  necessaries  of  common  life  at  a  fair  price,  her  exporta- 
tion must  sooner  or  later  be  confined  to  such  articles  as  cannot  be 
made  elsewhere.'     p.  21. 

This  declamation  must  be  unfounded  and  weak,  unless  al 
the  writers  on  commerce,  the  merchants  of  London  and  Hol- 
land, have  been,  for  ages,  wrong.  The  author  s^iould  know, 
that  it   is  not  the  real  but  the  infinitely  multiplied  fictitious 
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capital  that  carries  on  extensive  commerce :  in  fact,  it  is  credit, 
estabiished  by  a  long  course  of  honourable  dealings.  This 
France  has  to  acquire — and  she  has  not  increased  her  stock 
during  the  consulate.  We  allow  Bonaparte's  power  to  be 
great  J  but  it  must  be^  infinitely  greater,  to  controul  the  course 
of  commerce.  Even  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  English  manu- 
factures are  now  sold  in  Paris ;  and,  at  this  moment,  France 
does  not,  on  the  %vhde^  supply  a  sulficiency  for  her  own  consump- 
tion ;  for  v/hat  she  experts  to  Italy  is  more  than  compensated 
by  v/hat  she  draws  from  Germany  and  England.  Whether  the 
lawless  marauder,  the  military  free-booter,  will,  by  the  omnipo- 
tent  power  of  the  first  consul,  ever  become  a  farmer  or  a  weaver, 
we  are  yet  to  learn.  'The  emigration  of  English  or  German  work- 
men, in  any  considerable  or  important  proportion,  is  visionary  j 
a  mere  pliantom  of  the  speculatist.  Habits,  customs,  manners  to- 
tally difierent,  oppose  such  an  union,  as  much  as  the  physical 
properties  of  oil,  water,  and  fire,  prevent  their  combination. 

France,  it  is  supposed,  w^j  be  active  in  her  fisheries,  and 
may  raise,  in  this  way,  a  marine  force.  The  French,  however, 
have  at  no  period  been  able  or  industrious  fishermen  j  and  the 
sea  is  now  less  their  element,  than  at  any  former  aera.  Brave 
men  will  fight  with  spirit  on  any  element;  and  the  French  have 
been  always  brave.  Genius  also  will  discover  itself  in  any  situ- 
ation :  and  Suffrein,  La  Villaret,  Joyeuse,  with  some  others, 
have  been  dis'Linguished  naval  commanders.  But  these  solitary 
instances  will  make  no  difference  in  the  real  question;  they  are 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  former 
race  of  French  seamen  is  no  more.  A  fleet  maybe  built  in  half 
a  century :  a  whole  century  will  be  required  to  produce  sailors. 

On  the  subject  of  foreign  trade,  the  author  does  not  see  the 
entire  extent  of  his  subject ;  nor  has  he  carried  the  argument 
which  he  employs  to  its  full  bearing.  France,  in  possession  of 
St.  Domingo  and  Louisiana,  might  have  greatly  annoyed  many 
parts  of  the  British  commerce ;  she  might,  indeed,  have  done 
more.  South  America  was  then  under  her  protection,  and  she 
was  directly  in  possession  of  the  riches  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
This  the  present  war  has  prevented ;  for  Great  Britain  inter- 
mediately gave  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  In  the  possession 
of  Brasil  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  she  may  almost  command 
our  trade  in  India,  or  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  on 
in  line  of  battle  ships.  This,  however,  she  cannot  do  till  she 
have  a  naval  superiority;  and  the  first  step  in  opposition  to  Por- 
tugal, must  be  followed  by  our  protecting  the  Brasils.  In  that 
case,  the  Cape  is  an  expensive  and  useless  burden;  for  the  high, 
southern  latitude  which  ships  going  to  India  make,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  baffling  winds  near  the  Cape,  will  prevent  any  great 
danger  from  accidental  cruisers. 

That  America  might  have  annexed  St.  Domingo  to  the  United 
States,  by  a  declaration  that  it  belonged  to  them,  is  insisted  on 
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by  the  author.  The  plan  savours  too  strongly  of  the  directorial 
and  consular  morality,  to  engage  our  approbation ;  nor  can  we 
admit  the  fact,  that  France  and  England  would  not  have  op- 
posed it.  It  might  have  cemented  an  alliance. — The  following 
plan,  in  the  event  of  the  French  having  possessed  St.  Domingo 
and  Guiana,  is  vast  and  gigantic. 

*  By  the  kingdom  of  Fez  and  other  settlements  in  Africa,  of 
which  they  intrnd  to  possess  themselves,  the  French  believe,  that 
they  will  be  able  to  supply  their  West  India  colonies,  with  all  sorti 
of  piv)visions  and  other  necessaries,  independent  of  America  :  and,  at 
their  West  India  shipping  will  thereby,  in  general,  have  some  part  ot 
a  cargo  outwards,  they  imagine  they  can  bring  home  their  colony 
produce  at  a  lov/er  freight  than  others.  These  two  circumstances 
Vv'ith  the  superior  quality  of  their  sugars  and  coffee,  and  with  the 
•possession  of  Guiana,  will,  by  the  calculation  of  the  consulate^  enable 
France  to  furnish  continental  Europe,  with  West  India  produce,  on 
better  terms  than  Great  Britain. 

*  The  French  consider  Guiana,  both  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  as  an 
acquisition  of  the  highest  importance;  and  not  inferior  to  the  British 
settlement  of  Bengal;  they  say,  they  can  in  a  few  years  mak'?  it  raise 
sugar  and  cotton  enough  tor  the  consumption  of  half  the  world!  that 
they  can  never  be  dispossessed  of  that  colony  and  may  extend  its  ter- 
ritory on  all  sides,  to  any  distance  they  please.*     p.  36. 

On  the  subject  of  military  strength,  our  author's  eyes  are  not 
more  acute  than  on  those  of  commerce  and  political  economy. 
In  the  first  instance  which  strikes  us,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
states  mentioned  were  ruined  by  these  very  armies.  It  was  a 
feverish,  a  convulsive  exertion,  which  destroyed  the  vital 
strength.  At  this  instant,  the  army  of  Prussia  is  nominal  only ; 
she  cannot  afford  to  bring  it  into  the  field ;  and,  were  Great 
Britain  at  once  to  strike  at  the  root  of  her  little  opulence,  her 
carrying  trade  would  be  soon  paralysed. 

*  Several  extraordinary  men,  have,  at  certain  periods,  raised  ant! 
maintained  armies  and  navies  very  disproportionate  to  the  visible 
means  they  possessed.  In  confining  our  remarks  to  modern  times, 
we  find  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  organised  an  army,  which  made 
Sweden  arbitrator  in  the  affairs  of  Europe :  some  men  of  talents 
raised  even  Holland  to  the  same  rank;  and  Frederic  II.  made  a  Bran* 
dcnburg  army  formidable  to  the  house  of  Austria.  But,  the  locali- 
ties and  natural  powers  of  Sweden,  Holland  and  Prussia,  not  being  in 
themselves  safBcient  to  consolidate  a  preponderance  in  the  political 
world ;  their  power  dechned  as  the  genius  and  heroism,  which  had 
raised  them  to  eminence  disappeared ;  those  states  are  now,  some 
fallen  into  dependency  and  under  foreign  subjection,  and  the  others 
are  dwindling  insensibly  into  their  natural  insignificance. 

*  It  may  be  said,  that  Prussia  has  yet  260, 000  soldiers:  but  those 
who  know  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  see  that  army,  like  other 
relics,  only  respectable  in  the  memory  of  those  heroes,  who  created 
it :  instead  of  being  a  support  to  the  state,  the  military  in  Prussia, 
are  daily  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the  nation.'     p.  39. 
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The  following  remarks,  with  the  note  annexed,  are  too  sin- 
gular to  be  passed  over. — But  has  not  the  author  sufficient  pene- 
tration to  see  that  the  declamations  he  reprobates,  were,  with 
the  exception  of  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Swiss — in 
other  words,  in  favour  of  innocence  sinking  under  tyranny— the 
clamours  of  a  faction  ? 

*  Since  the  jacobin  system  of  resistance  to  legal  anthority,  has 
been  ratified  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  hallowed  by  the 
pope,  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  shew,  that  a  people  fighting, 
m  what  is  caned  their  own  cause,  are  capable  of  greater  achieve- 
ments, than  those  who  fight  for  a  chief.  By  this  invidious  doctrine, 
it  ia  meant  to  prove,  that  oppression,  ignorance  and  corruption  are 
the  hereditary  characteristics  of  a  legal  government :  otherwise,  how 
could  it  be  asserted,  that  a  band  of  rebel  adventurers,  a  few  usurpers, 
or,  a  self-elected  chief,  should  be  better  qualified,  than  a  legitimate 
sovereign,  to  raise  a  commonwealth  to  grandeur*?  The  fact  is,  these 
pretended  extraordinary  powers  of  democracy,  are  bugbears  of  so- 
phistical invention.  A  people  no  sooner  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
one  ruler,  than  they  pass  under  the  dominion  of  another :  and  if,  at 
the  command  of  a  consul,  or  president,  they  perform  deeds,  which 
they  will  not  do  at  the  order  of  an  emperor,  or  a  king,  the  cause 
must  necessarily  lie  in  the  superior,  or  inferior  capacity  of  one  of  the 
parties. 

*  Calculations,  made  upon  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  ivithout  a  hody, 
or  upon  the  body  of  a  people,  ivithout  a  soul,  will  always  prove  falla- 
cious. In  the  political  sphere  of  human  action,  extraordinary  men 
appear  but  seldom ;  and  although  the  vexatious  vices  of  ignorant 
rulers,  may  sometimes,  rouse  up  an  oppressed  people  to  vengeance, 
yet,  they  will  never  become  formidable  to  other  states,  until  they 
themselves  are  subdued  and  follow  a  leader,  or  obey  a  chief.'  p.  40. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  military  force  of  France  with  that 
of  Austria  and  other  neighbouring  military  powers,  we  own  that 
the  balance  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  republic.  The  compact- 
ness, the  intimate  connexion  of  her  territories,  the  strength  of  her 
frontier,  and  the  union  of  her  population,  give  her  every  advan- 

*  *  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  this  doctrine  is  less  defined,  nor 
propagated  with  more  industry,  than  it  has  lately  been  in  Great  Britain. 
When  a  faction  of  Polish  adventurers,  sanctioned  by  the  most  insignificant 
prince  that  ever  swayed  a  sceptre,  attempted  to  extend  the  jacobin  revolution 
of  France,  from  Constantinople  to  the  northern  extremities  of  Europe,  the 
British  press  teemed  with  prayers  for  their  success,  and  poured  out  reproba- 
tions upon  those  governments,  that,  in  their  own  defence,  opposed  the  toiTent 
of  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  London  papers  made  heroic  and  victorious  ar^ 
mles  of  the  black  negroes  in  St.  Domingo :  and  at  the  moment  we  are  writing, 
they  are  filled  with  such  panegyrics  on  the  patriotism  and  noble  zeal  of  a  de- 
luded rabble  in  Switzerland,  that,  to  read  them  is  disgusting  to  common  sense. 

*  In  what  relates  to  the  political  state  of  Europe  in  general  and  to  the  affairs 
of  the  respective  states  in  particular,  the  extreme  ignorance  exhibited  by  our 
public  writers,  and  sometimes  by  our  public  speakers,  is  to  be  regretted ;  for, 
it  is  through  their  medium,  that  the  nation  is  taught  to  estimate  men  and  mea- 
sures ;  and  upon  their  papers  and  harangues  foreigners  form  their  opinions  of 
the  politics  and  talents  of  the  British  government.' 
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tage.  The  population,  however,  is  considerably  over-rated  at 
thirty  millions,  unless  Belgium  and  Piedmont  be  included. 
Fearful,  however,  that  the  impression  might  not  be  suilicientiy 
strong  in  favour  of  France,  the  autl¥)r  sums  up  her  advantage* 
with  additions  and  improvements.  We  admit  the  force  of  his 
remarks  respecting  the  continental  powers,  but  we  deny  it  with 
respect  to  Great  Britain.  France  has  neither  Malta,  Guiana, 
St.  Domingo,  Louisiana,  or  the  Brasils.  She  can  obtain  none 
of  them,  if  Britain  choose  to  dispute  the  possession ;  nor  could 
she  retain,  if  she  possessed  them.  She  cannot  have  a  navy 
throughout  the  present  century ;  for  though  she  can  build  ships, 
she  cannot  build  seamen.  It  will  be  an  everlasting  disgrace  to 
the  French  navy,  that  sailors  were  sent  from  the  Mediterranean, 
to  man  their  flotilla  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  Channel. — The 
following  remarks  are  highly  judicious. 

•  *  The  heavy  navies  of  France  will  not,  however,  soon  be  in  a  state 
to  give  much  uneasiness  to  her  rival  neighbour.  Should  Bonaparte 
seriously  set  about  building  line  of  battle  ships,  Great  Britain  may- 
congratulate  herself  and  let  him  go  on.  Lucky  gamesters  play  boldly ; 
but,  when  they  meet  with  a  few  successive  checks,  they  lose  their 
clue,  and  become  more  disconcerted  than  others.  The  consul  has 
hitherto  staked  high,  and  with  remarkable  success ;  should  he  at- 
tempt to  pursue  his  fortune  upon  the  ocean,  his  preparations  will  be 
analogous  to  his  usual  measures  ;  skirmishing  is  not  in  his  tactics  f 
if  he  send  a  fleet  to  sea,  it  will  be  such  a  fleet,  as  France  never  could 
boast  of  before ;  but  if  the  spirit  of  the  British  nation  do  not  entirely 
subside  in  the  interval,  that  fleet  will  be  beaten  ;  every  eff^ort,  which 
revenge  can  devise,  wilt  be  made  to  augment  its  force,  and  it  will  be 
beaten  again  j  its  creator  may  then  lose  his  temper  and  France  will 
lose  her  stake  in  the  game. 

'  The  hght  fottUles,  which  the  republic  is  preparing,  may  perhaps 
merit  the  attention  of  the  British  government,  more  than  all  the 
heavy  navies  of  Europe  and  America  together.  It  is  certain,  that  at 
this  moment,  arrangements  are  making  to  form  and  repair  such  depots 
and  convenient  harbours,  between  Brest  and  the  Ems,  where  1500  to 
2000  light  vessels  may  be  kept  in  safety  and  constant  readiness ;  to 
act  either  offensively,  or  to  defend  their  own  coasts,  as  occasion  may 
point  out,  or  require  :  it  is  equally  certain,  that  immense  quantities 
of  materials  and  stores,  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  these 
vessels,  are  already  collecting  from  all  quarters ;  and,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  consulate  intends  to  extend  this  naval  system  of  light 
squadrons  to  America  and  the  Westludies.'     p.  65. 

The  remarks  on  the  effects  that  might  ensue,  should  France 
possess  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  cannot  detain  us  in 
this  place.  The  discussion  must  be,  at  last,  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory. But  whether  she  can  ever  use  the  privilege,  must  de- 
pend on  Britain.  At  the  time  the  author  wrote,  peace  was  not 
concluded — a  peace  which  his  views  should  lead  him  highly  to 
condemn.  Yet  perhaps  much,  at  a  proper  period,  may  be  al- 
leged in  its  favour. 
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*  To  justify  his  calculation  and  insure  the  pacific  neutrality  of 
Great  Britain,  Bonaparte  will  keep  the  government  in  a  continual 
state  of  suspense.     To  oblige  the  ministry  to  carry  the  annual  ex- 
penditure more  and  more  above  the  receipt  of  the  public  revenue,  the 
consulate  will  order,  or  pretend  to  have  ordered,  squadrons  of  gun- 
boats and  Hght  vessels,  to  be  built  and  armed  on  the  Mississippi,,  on 
the  Rio-grande  de  la  Madalena  and  on  the  Orenoco  ;  the  repubhc 
will  form,  or  talk  of  forming  settlements,  on  the  Red  and  Winnipeg 
lakes,  in  Tupinamb  and  Cap-del-rey ;  and  the  consul  will  enter  into 
treaty  with  the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  declare  Acadia  and 
Canada  free  republics,  to  put  New  Britain,  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  under  the  natural  sovereignty  of  America  ; 
and  that  free  ships  shall  make  free  cargoes.     Orders  will  hkewise  be 
given,  to  build  squadrons  on  the  Euphrates,  at  Bassora,  Gombaroon, 
on  the  Indus,  and  on  the  lakes  in  Siba ;  to  take  possession  and 
fortify  the   islands  of  Salsetta,  Ormus   and  Kismish  ;  the  posts  of 
Aden,  Zeila,  the  islands  and  ports  of  Camarana,  Erquiko  and  Mon- 
baza,  will  be  ceded  to  France  * ;  and  the  repubhc  will  make  settle- 
ments in  Sindi,  Guzerat,  Aracan  and  Pegu.     A  treaty  with  the  em- 
peror Alexander  to  reinstate  the  Mogul  and  hereditary  princes  of 
Indostan  in  their  former  rank  and  possessions,  will  be  approved  of  by 
the    sophi   of    Persia,    consecrated  by  the   grand   lama  and   cried 
through  the  streets  of  London,  Calcutta,  Madrass  and  Delhi.     A 
senatus'Consultuniy  prohibiting    the  importation  of    British  manufac- 
tures and  the  consumption  of  British  cured  fish  in  Italy,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  Turky,  and  forbidding  the   transit  of  Brftish  produce 
through  Holland  and  up  the  Rhine,  will  be  talked  of,  perhaps  really 
issued  :  and  a  convention  to  recover  and  maintain  the  liberty  of  the 
sea,  under  the  auspices  of  France  and  Russia,  will  be  acceded  to  by 
all  the  maritime  states  of  Europe. 

*  Besides  these  menaces  abroad,  we  shall  be  amused  with  the  con- 
sul's preparations  at  home  ;  dozens  of  line  of  battle  ships  will  be 
launching  monthly  in  the  ports  of  Holland,  France  and  Spain  j  gun- 
boats will  rise  in  the  Channel  hke  mushrooms  ;  and  St.  Valer)%  Bou- 
logne, Mardik,  Dunkirk  and  Flushing  will  be  converted  into  spacious 
impregnable  naval  harbours.  Naval  manceuvres,  military  encamp- 
ments, sham-fights  and  reviews,  will  be  exhibited  to  astonish  and 
terrify  the  swarms  of  our  gaping  countrymen,  who,  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  British  name,  are  daily  flocking  to  cringe  and  bow  before  their 
sovereign's  tumid  foe  ! '     p.  83. 

This  is  vague  declamation,  not  meriting  a  reply  :  the  re- 
mainder of  what  relates  to  France,  is  nearly  in  the  same  style. 

The  second  part  professedly  respects  Russia,  and  her  prodigious 
power.  Yet  the  introduction  is  of  a  nature  so  equivocal,  that 
we  suspect  the  whole  work  was  written  for  tiiis  purpose — wz. 


*  *  To  possess  and  secure  the  command  of  the  Gulph  6f  Ormus  and  Straits  of 
Bab-el-mandel,  is  not  a  new  speculation  j  if  the  late  empress  Catherine  II. 
would  have  countenanced  the  vievvs  of  France,  that  project  would  have  been 
attempted  in  1785  and  1786.  Perhaps  Bonaparte  may  have  move  influence  in 
t];e  councils  of  the  present  emperor  than  Vergenues  had  in  those  of  Catherine,' 
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to  magnify  the  concentrated  force  of  the  northern  nations,  and 
depreciate  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to  calumniate  her  conduct. 
The  whole  is  in  a  style  of  rash  unqualified  assertion,  concerning 
which,  as  we  know  some  part  to  be  unfounded,  we  suspect  the 
whole  to  be  hazarded — vakat  quantum  valere  potest  may  have 
been  the  author's  view  j  if  accusations  be  loaded  with  an  un- 
sparing hand,  some  will  probably  fix  an  indelible  stain.  We 
need  not,  however,  give  more  decisive  proofs.  In  opposition  to 
the  representation  before  us,  than  the  late  conduct  of  Sweden, 
and  the  menacing  front  of  Russia  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
consulate  in  the  north  of  Germany.  Various  sneers  at  the 
northern  expedition  are  thrown  out  in  diiFerent  parts  of  the 
work  ;  and  it  is  triumphantly  asked — what  we  could  have  done, 
if  a  negotiation  had  not  taken  place  after  the  destruction  of  the 
defence  of  Copenhagen  ?  We  can  inform  him  : — the  next  day 
the  arsenal  would  have  been  burnt,  and  the  whole  navy  de- 
molished. Is  it  not  enough,  then,  to  have  shown  that  one  of  the 
northern  powers  was  not  secure  from  the  British  thunder .?  In 
short,  unwarranted  assertions,  unfounded  sarcasms,  and  gross 
misrepresentations,  occur  so  frequently,  are  so  closely  mixed 
with  acute  and  judicious  remarks,  that  it  would  require  a  volume 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  tares.  The  idea  of  the  vast 
power  of  Russia  on  the  east,  and  the  facility  with  which  she 
could  lead  an  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  must  necessarily 
draw  a  smile  from  those  who  know  with  what  a  weak  hand  she 
holds  the  reins  of  empire  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  :  the  heart 
is  scarcely  perceived  to  beat  in  these  distant  extremities.  If,  in 
countries  so  scantily  inhabited,  provisions  be  cheap,  the  low  price 
must  arise  as  much  from  the  scarcity  of  money  as  from  the 
bounty  of  nature.  An  army  of  10,000  men  would  be  obliged 
to  draw  its  provisions  from  a  distance,  or  wait,  like  Hanno,  to 
sow  the  com  before  they  could  procure  bread. 

The  immense  projects,  which  France,  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  are  to  effect,  are  next  detailed.  This,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, argues  an  agreement  in  views,  plans,  and  means,  which 
in  such  a  discordant  coalition  could  not  be  obtained.  It  re- 
quires exertion,  to  which  the  finances  of  some  of  these  states  are 
unequal :  it  demands  a  navy  and  seamen,  which  France  does 
not  and  cannot  soon  possess.  A  curious  typographical  equi^ 
*voque  occurs  in  this  discussion,  where  France  is  said  to  have 
determined  to  keep  up  a  navy  of  '  ~  65  sail  of  the  line  *  in  the 
Mediterranean :  minus  Q5 ! — thus  the  author  is  by  accident  right. 
Another  curious  error  is,  when,  describing  the  means  of  pre- 
venting access  to  the  Baltic  by  sinking  chevaux-de-frize  in  the 
Great  Belt,  he  enumerates,  among  their  advantages,  the  facility 
with  wliich  they  can  be  laid  down,  and  removed. — Can  he  be 
serious  ? 

Wc  are  .promised  a  second  part^  which  will  be  noticed  in  due 
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time.  We  find  in  this  volume  a  sketch  of  its  contents,  which 
are  not  highly  creditable  to  the  liberality  of  the  author.  Per- 
haps we  have  enlarged  too  far  on  the  present  volume  ;  but  its 
shape  is  questionable.  Errors  and  just  observations  form  a 
medley  which  may  mislead  the  incautious  reader  ;  and  the  work 
vtay  be  popular,  because  an  Englishman  is  delighted  to  hear 
that  he  is  ruined. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  is  singular.  The  type  is 
seemingly  foreign  5  and,  though  the  author  be  evidently  an  En- 
glishman, foreign  idioms  are  scattered  with  apparent  care.  The 
place  of  publication,  '  the  Hague,'  also  covers  another  name 
which  originally  stood  in  the  title.  In  short,  a  foreign  disguise 
is  clearly  assumed  :  the  real  motives  are  uncertain. 


Art.  XI. — Translations  from  the  Greeh,  viz,  Aristotlis  Synopsis 
of  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  The  Similitudes  of  Demophilus.  The 
Golden  Sentences  of  Democrates,  And  the  Pythagoric  Symbols, 
ivith  the  Explanations  of  Jamhlichus.  By  JVilliam  Bridgman, 
F,  L,,  S,  To  'a>kich  are  added ,  the  Pythagoric  Senterices  of  T)e^ 
tnophilusy  by  Mr,  Thomas  Taylor,  Svo.  os.  Boards,  White, 
1804. 

THE  little  volume  which  is  now  before  us,  contains  a  transla- 
tion of  a  few  small  pieces ;  the  greater  part  of  which  seem 
chiefly  valuable  in  consequence  of  their  being  rare. 

Amongst  these,  the  Synopsis  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  com- 
monly bearing  the  name  of  Aristotle,  is  not  the  least  important. 
By  whom,  as  Mr.  Bridgman  observes,  this  small  work  was 
written,  is  a  point  on  which  the  learned  are  not  fully  agreed. 
For  our  own  part,  we  certainly  do  not  esteem  it  a  genuine  pro- 
duction of  the  celebrated  Stagirite  ;  and  are  inclined,  with 
Fawconer,  to  attribute  it  to  the  pen  of  his  commentator  Andro- 
nicus,  or  at  least  to  some  one  of  his  disciples. 

It  is  pardonable  in  an  author  to  have  an  affection  for  his  off^ 
spring  5  and  therefore  we  are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Bridgman 
thinks  more  highly  of  some  of  these  pieces  than  ourselves,  and 
perhaps  others,  are  disposed  to  do.  The  explanation,  for  example, 
of  the  Pythagoric  Symbols,  by  Jamblichus,  almost  excites  a  smile. 
It  appears  to  us  an  instance  of  that  sort  of  mind  which  can 
produce  any  thing  out  of  any  thing.  This  certainly  is  a  matter 
of  no  great  difficulty  ;  but  when  it  has  once  taken  possession  of 
the  understanding,  it  scarcely  confines  itself  within  any  bounds. 
Every  trivial  expression  is  made  to  conceal  profound  wisdom ; 
and  the  most  wild  and  unheard-of  fables  become  the  vesture 
beneath  which  more  than  common  learning  is  supposed  to  lie. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  later  Plato- 
uists  are  well  aware  of  this  truth ;  such)  we  mean,  are  well  aware 
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of  this  truth,  as  are  not  disposed  to  out-platontse  Plato  ;  for,  as  to 
those  who  are,  hellebore  itself  would  be  in  vain  called  in  to  their 
aid.  We  say  this,  because  the  translator  of  the  present  work, 
who  seems  to  be  a  modest  man,  announces  himself  to  be  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  and  speaks  of  that  gentleman's 
discoveries  in  a  strain  of  the  highest  kind — a  gentleman  v/hose 
affection  for  the  fables  of  Paganism  has  led  him  to  reject  the 
more  rational  system  of  Christianity,  and  whose  modesty  has  in- 
duced him  to  bestow  the  terms  ignorant  and  sophist  on  all  who 
have  ventured  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion. 

*  The  Golden  Sentences  of  the  latter,  and  the  Similitudes  of  the 
former,  however,  comprise  the  whole  that  has  been  preserved,  except 
the  Pythagoric  Sentences  of  Demophilus,  of  which  an  English  version 
was  published  about  ten  years  ago  by  my  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor, 
and  annexed  to  his  translation  of  Sallust  on  the  Gods  and  the  World, 
it  is  to  this  gentleman  that  English  literature  owes  the  accession  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  antient  Greece,  which  are 
rendered  doubly  valuable  by  the  elucidations  and  ample  explanations 
•which  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  and  labo- 
rious investigation  of  the  early  commentators  on  it,  have  so  well  qua- 
il tied  him  to  give.  In  addition  to  my  share  of  thanks  on  this  ac- 
count, I  have  to  acknowledge  my  obhgation  for  his  permission  to 
reprint  his  translation  of  the  Pythagoric  Sentences  of  Demophilus, 
and  thus  enabling  me  to  present  the  public  with  the  whole  of  that 
philosopher's  remaining  works.  But  I  am  still  more  indebted  to  him 
for  the  great  assistance  he  has  afforded  me  in  the  translation  now 
given  of  the  very  difficult  and  corrupt  text  of  the  explanations  of  the 
Pythagoric  Symbols  by  Jambhchus,  which  are  annexed  to  Arcerius's 
edition  of  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  pubhshed  at  ComeHn  in  1598, 
where  only  they  are  to  be  found.'     p.  x. 

We  have  said  that  Jamblichus  has  given  great  latitude  to  his 
imagination.  The  subsequent  Extract  will  show  how  far  our 
assertion  is  true ;  apd  will,  at  the  same  time,  afford  no  bad  spe- 
cimen of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed. 

*  SYMBOL  20. 

*  Nourish  not  that  which  has  crooked  nails. 

*  EXPLANATION. 

«  This  symbol  also  in  a  more  Pythagoric  manner  advises  us  to  com- 
municate and  impart,  and  prepare  others  to  do  so,  accustoming  them 
to  give  and  receive  without  depravity  and  abundantly ;  not  indeed 
receiving  every  thing  insatiably  and  giving  nothing.  For  the  physi- 
cal organization  of  animals  with  crooked  nails  is  adapted  to  receive 
mpidly  and  with  facility,  but  by  no  means  to  relinquish  what  they 
hold,  or  impart  it  to  others,  through  the  opposition  of  the  nails  in 
consequence  of  their  being  crooked ;  just  as  the  fish  called  cranga 
are  naturally  adapted  to  draw  any  thing  to  themselves  with  celerity, 
but  to  relinquish  it  with  difficulty,  unless  by  turning  from,  we  avoid 
them.  But  hands  indeed  were  suspended  from  us  by  nature,  that 
through  them  we  might  both  give  and  receive,  and  the  fingers  also 
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are  naturally  attached  to  the  hands,  straight  and  not  crooked.  In 
things  of  this  kind,  therefore,  we  must  not  imitate  animals  with 
crooked  nails,  since  we  are  fashioned  by  our  Maker  in  a  different 
way,  but  should  rather  be  communicative  and  impart  to  each  other, 
being  exhorted  to  a  thing  of  this  kind  by  the  fabricators  of  names 
themselves,  wIk)  denominated  the  right  hand  more  honourable  than 
the  left,  not  only  from  receiving,  but  from  being  capable  of  impart- 
ing. We  must  act  justly  therefore,  and  through  this  philosophize. 
For  justice  is  a  certain  retiibution  and  remuneration  equalizing  the 
abounding  and  deficient  by  reciprocal  gifts.*     p.  88. 

The  following  passage  also  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  creative 
powers  of  Jamblichus,  who  seems,  amongst  the  philosophers,  as 
Origen  amongst  the  fathers,  to  hive  been  particularly  delighted 
in  discovering  allegorical  allusions. 

«  SYMBOL  27. 
*  Cut  not  your  nails  at  a  sacrifice. 

*    EXPLANATION. 

'  The  exhortation  of  this  symbol  pertains  to  fnendship.  For  of 
our  relations  and  those  allied  to  us  by  blood,  the  nearest  of  kin  are 
brothers,  children,  and  parents,  who  resemble  those  parts  of  our  body 
which  when  taken  away  produce  pain  -and  mutilation  by  no  means 
trifling;  such  as  fingers,  hands,  ears,  nostrils,  and  the  hke.  But 
others  who  are  distantly  related  to  us,  such  as  the  daughters  of  cou- 
sins, or  the  sons-in-law  of  uncles,  or  others  of  this  kind,  resemble 
those  parts  of  our  body  from  tlie  cutting  off  of  which  no  pain  is  pro- 
duced ;  such  as  hair,  nails,  and  the  like.  The  symbol,  therefore, 
wishing  to  indicate  those  relations  who  have  been  \oy  a  time  neglect- 
ed by  us  through  the  dktance  of  their  alliance,  employs  the  word 
nails,  and  says,  Do  not  entirely  cast  off  these  ;  but  if  at  sacrifices,  or 
any  other  time,  you  have  neglected  them,  draw  them  to  you,  and 
renew  your  familiarity  with  them. 

*  SYMBOL  28. 

.  .*  Offer  not  your  right  hand  easily  to  every  one. 

*  EXPLANATION. 

*  The  meaning  of  this  symbol  is,  Do  not  draw  up,  nor  endeavour 
to  raise,  by  extending  your  right  hand,  the  unadapted  and  uninitiated. 
It  also  signifies  that  the  right  hand  is  not  to  be  given  easily  even  to 
those  who  have  for  a  long  time  proved  themselves  worthy  of  it 
through  disciplines  and  doctrines,  and  the  participation  of  continence, 
tlje  quinquennial  silence,  and  other  probationary  trials.'     p.  105. 

The  Similitudes  of  Demophilus  have,  in  our  opinion,  a  much 
greater  claim  to  attention,  than  the  treatise  above-mentioned. 
The  style  and  manner  are  not  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  passage. — 

*  As  those  who  sail  in  fair  weather  are  went  to  have  things  pre- 
pared against  a  storm,  so  also  those  who  are  wise  in  prosperity, 
should  prepare  things  necessary  for  their  assistance  against  adversity. 
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•  Garments  that  are  made  clean  and  bright  become  soiled  again  by 
use  ;  but  the  soul  being  once  purified  from  ignorance,  remains  splen- 
<iid  for  ever. 


•  Fugitive  slaves,  although  they  are  not  pursued,  are  affrighted ; 
but  the  unwise  suffer  perturbation,  although  they  have  not  yet  acted 
badly. 


*  The  wealth  of  the  avaricious,  hke  the  sun  when  it  has  descended 
tinder  the  earth,  deUghts  no  living  thing. 

«  The  fruits  of  the  earth  spring  up  once  a  year  ;  but  the  fruits  of 
friendship  at  all  times. 

*  It  is  the  business  of  a  musician  to  harmoniize  every  instrument ; 
but  of  a  well  educated  man  to  adapt  himself  harmoniously  to  every 
fortune.'     p.  33. 

We  must  confine  ourselves  to  one  more  extract  taken  from 
the  Synopsis  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices. 

*  INJUSTICE. 

*  There  are  three  species  of  injustice,  namely,  impiety,  arrogating 
more  than  is  due  to  desert,  and  insolence.  Impiety,  indeed,  consists 
in  sin  tov/ards  the  gods,  or  daemons,  or  the  dead,  or  parents,  or 
country.  But  arrogating  more  than  is  due  to  desert  is  seen  in  mutual 
compacts,  assuming  a  reward  above  what  is  deserved.  And  insolence 
is  that  through  which  men  prepare  for  themselves  pleasures,  which 
lead  others  into  disgrace.     Whence  Evenus  observes  on  that  subject, 

*'  Although  these  things  afford  no  gain. 
They  are  howe'er  unjust." 

*  It  Is  the  property  also  of  injustice  to  transgress  the  customs  and 
legal  institutions  of  one*s  country  ;  to  disobey  laws  and  magistrates  ; 
to  lie  ;  to  swear  falsely  ;  and  to  violate  the  laws  of  society  and  good 
faith.  Sycophancy,  boasting,  pretended  philanthropy,  malignity, 
and  craftiness,  are  also  the  attendants  on  injustice. 


'  ILLIBERALITY. 
*  There  are  three  species  of  iUiberahty,  namely,  base  gain,  parsi- 
mony, and  sordidness.  Base  gain  is  that  by  which  men  seek  to  gain 
from  all  quarters,  and  are  very  solicitous  to  acquire  it  even  at  the 
expense  of  shame.  Parsimony  Is  that  by  which  the  expenditure  of 
riches  is  spared  in  what  is  becoming.  And  sordidness  is  that  by 
which  men  incur  expense  indeed,  but  a  little,  and  that  badly  ;  and 
more  in  things  noxious,  in  which  no  distinction  is  paid  to  oppprtu* 
nity.  But  it  is  the  property  of  illiberality  to  be  very  solicitous 
about  the  acquisition  of  riches,  and  to  think  nothing  disgraceful 
that  can  contribute  to  gain :  also  to  lead  a  mercenary,  servile,  and 
sordid  life,  foreign  from  ambition  and  hberality.  But  trifling  con- 
versation, surliness,  pusillanimity,  humility,  immoderation,  ignobiUty, 
and  misanthropy,  are  the  concomitants  of  illiberahty.*     p.  18, 
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Mr.  Bridgman  announces  an  intention  of  offering  to  tlie  pub- 
lic a  translation  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics 
of  Aristotle,  written  by  Andronicus,  surnamed  Rhodius.  We 
see  nothing  in  the  present  work  which  does  not  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  public  patronage.  The 
translation,  indeed,  now  given  to  the  world,  seems  intended  as  a 
prelude  to  some  more  important  work,  and  was  perhaps  pub- 
lished with  a  view  of  judging,  by  its  success,  what  sort  of  re- 
ception the  author  might  expect  to  obtain  in  such  attempt.  V/e 
can  only  express  our  wishes  (for  his  own  sake)  that  his  intentions 
had  been  of  a  nature  likely  to  gain  more  general  attention. 


Art.  XIL — Mcmgraphia  Apum  Anglia  ;  or^  an  Attempt  to  divide 
into  their  natural  Genera  and  Families,  such  Species  of  the  Lin* 
men  Genus  Apis,  as  have  been  discovered  in  England:  nuith 
Descriptions  and  Observations.  To  ivhich  are  prefixed  some  /«- 
troductory  Remarks  upon  the  Class  Hymcnopteray  and  a  synoptical 
Table  of  the  Nomenclature  of  the  external  Parts  of  these  Insects* 
With  Plates.  By  William  Kirby,  B.A.  ^c,  2  Fols.  bviu 
11.  is.    Boards.     White.     1802. 

NO  authors,  in  any  branch  of  natural  history,  are  so  instruc- 
tive as  monographers.  The  attention,  when  concentred  to  one 
point,  discovers  minute  distinctions  which  escape  the  general 
inquirer,  and  ascertains  specific  differences  which  may  be  essen*. 
tially  useful  beyond  their  limited  sphere.  To  establish  species, 
is  the  first  and  most  important  work  of  the  natural  historian  j 
and  to  determine  fixed,  invariable,  specific  characters,  will  al- 
ways confer  on  him  the  highest  honour.  Our  author  must  in- 
troduce his  own  work. 

*  Having  said  this,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  entomolo- 
gical reader  a  short  sketch  of  what  the  author  has  attempted  in  this 
publication.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  introductory  remarks,  and 
addenda  to  the  first  volume,  he  has  given  some  account  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  present  state  of  the  class  hymenoptera ;  and  pointed 
out  such  improvements,  as  he  thinks  it  will  admit :  he  then  proceeds 
to  examine  what  advances  the  genus  of  which  he  proposes  to  treat 
has  made  towards  perfection.  Under  each  of  these  heads  he  has  in- 
troduced some  strictures  upon  the  system  of  Fabricius,  which  the 
occasion  seemed  to  demand  :  and  here  he  hopes  that  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  that  celebrated  entomologist  will  do  him  the  justice  to 
believe  that  he  has  been  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  promote  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  of  his  favourite  science,  which,  as  he  conceives, 
have  suffered  very  materially  by  the  introduction  of  that  system. 

*  The  work  itself  begins  with  a  Tabula  synoptica  nomenclatiira  par- 
tium.  Upon  the  construction  of  this  the  author  has  bestowed  the 
greatest  attention  ;  and  he  trusts  that  it  will  be  found  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  external  parts  of  the  io- 
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sects  of  uhich  he  treats.  Their  iaternal  anatomy  he  has  passed  oter, 
as  not  entering  within  the  hmits  of  his  plan.  This  table,  if  he  is 
not  greatly  mistaken,  with  a  few  shght  alterations,  may  be  made  to 
agree  with  all  hymennplerous  insects.  In  it  he  has  introduced  and 
named  several  parts  unnoticed  by  Linnaeus,  and  most  other  writers 
in  entomology.  This  is  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  terms 
used  in  this  table,  and  the  following  work.  Having  thus  prepared 
the  way,  he  next  points  out  those  characters,  which  appear  to  him 
to  distinguish  the  genus  in  question  ;  and  assigns  his  reasons  for  di- 
viding into  two  genera  those  insects  which  by  Linnxus  were  con- 
sidered as  genuine  apes^  subjoining  their  essential,  artificial,  and 
natural  characters.  With  respect  to  the  last,  though  he  varies  from 
the  practice,  yet  he  conforms  to  the  precept  of  Linnaeus  ;  and  he 
thinks  that  Fabricius  has  rendered  no  small  service  to  the  science  of 
entomology  by  the  introduction  of  them.  Then  succeed,  what  ap- 
pear to  him,  after  combining  anatomy  with  habit,  economy,  and 
affinities,  the  natural  families  into  which  these  two  genera  may  pro- 
perly be  divided.'     Vol.  i.  p.  v. 

The  author's  minute  attention  has  enabled  him  to  ascertain, 
distinguishing  specific  characters ;  but  a  very  important  part  of 
his  labour  is  the  distinction  of  those  characters  which  arise 
from  sex.  In  two  families,  the  vespiform  bees,  the  nomads  of 
FabriciuS;,  and  bombinatrices,  the  humble  bees,  he  has  been  con- 
fessedly less  successful.  We  mention  these,  not  to  throw  any 
imputation  on  Mr.  Kirby's  diligence  or  sagacity,  but  to  excite 
the  attention  of  other  naturalists.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  pre- 
face, the  author  apologises  very  satisfactorily  for  his  changing, 
in  some  instances,  the  specific  names  of  Linnaeus,  and  offers 
the  reasons  w-hich  have  influenced  his  own  conduct  in  forming 
new  o-nes.  A  very  satisfactory  list  of  the  writers  quoted  in 
this  work,  follows.  We  regret  only  the  omission  of  the  later 
French  naturalists,  Olivier  and  Latreille  *. 

The  introductory  remarks  display  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
entomology,  and'  are  of  importance  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
science,  beyond  the  genus  which  is  the  direct  object  of  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Kirby  commences  with  a  history  of  the  labours  of 
n;iturahsts  in  the  hymenopterous  class,  previous  to  Linnxus  ; 
and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  introduction,  shows 
thatFahricius,  by  forming  his  genera,  &c.  from  the  instrumenta 
cibaria^  has  rendered  the  entomologic  system  strictly  artificial, 
by  breaking  the  natural  classes  which  he  allows  to  exist,  and 
separating  those  congetieres  which  are  closely  allied  to  each 
other.  In  this  history  he  does  ample  justice  to  our  countryman 
Ray,  whose  vast  comprehensive  mind  pervaded  every  part  of 
the  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  gave  more  than  the  outline  of  an 

*  We  observe  Latreille  noticed  in  the  additions  to  the  introductory  remarks. 
IMr.  Kivby  tliitiks,  that,  in  the  gcuus  apis,  he  has  improved  ou  FabriciuSj  whoia 

k..-  geueraily  follows. 
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excellent  system  in  each  department.  In  the  other  portions  of  the 
history,  Mr.  Kirby  distribiites  his  praise  and  blame  with  the 
most  scientific  precision,  and  the  strictest  impartiality.  To  Reau- 
mur he  allows  the  honour  of  having  first  distinguished  the  proa^ 
heille  from  the  ap'is^  the  foundation  of  his  own  improvements. 
Scopoli,  by  an  unfounded  refinement,  formed  of  the  apes  three 
genera  :  his  Jiomada  is  designed  to  include  the  proaheille  of 
Reaumur,  though  the  character  is  faulty.  Fabricius  has  divided 
the  bees  into  five  genera  ;  but,  in  forming  these,  has  departed 
from  his  own  principles  of  arrangement,  taken  from  the  imtru- 
vienta  cibaria, 

*  From  this  review  of  what  Fabricius  has  done  in  this  genus,  one  is 
almost  led  to  suppose  that  he  formed  his  natural  characters,  **  undtque 
collatis  membrisy^  and  took  one  member  from  the  proboscis  of  an  insect 
of  one  family,  a  second  from  that  of  another,  and  so  on.  If  this  bs 
the  case  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  conjecture  from  what  individuals  such 
jarring  definitions  were  derived. 

cujus,  velut  2Egri  somnia,  vana; 

Fingentur  species  :  ut  nee  pes  nee  caput  uni 
Reddatur  format. 

*  It  must  now,  I  think,  be  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  examiner, 
that  this  author  has  committed  perpetual  and  unaccountable  mis- 
takes in  the  genus  in  question.  That,  in  the  arrangement  of  species, 
instead  of  abiding  by  his  own  characters,  in- a  class  of  insects  in 
which  the  ii^strumenta  cibaria  are  very  easy  to  be  examined,  he  has 
been  led  solely  by  habit,  or  rather  prima  facie  appearance :  that  he 
has  done  the  utmost  violence  to  nature,  mixing  distinct  genera  and 
families,  and  separating  those  that  are  most  nearly  related,  even  the 
sexes,  placing  the  males  in  one  genus  and  the  females  in  another, 
though  both  have  the  same  oral  instruments  *,  and  instead  of  order 
and  true  system,  introducing  the  greatest  confusion  and  disorder. 

*  A  system  so  constructed,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  con- 
fusion and  distortion  of  nature,  can  never  be  lasting  ;  the  more  closely 
it  is  examined,  the  more  deficient  will  it  be  found,  and  probably  it 
v.'ill  not  long  survive  its  author.  While  that  of  Linnaeus,  vi-hich  Fa- 
bricius and  his  followers  have  treated  with  such  undeserved  contempt, 
receiving  daily  those  improvements  of  which  it  is  capable  and  which 
it  demands,  will  descend,  because  founded  on  the  sure  basis  of  truth 
and  nature,  to  the  latest  posterity,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  other 
glorious  labours,  immortalize  his  name  to  all  generations. 

*  Gmelin  has  done  little  more  than  combine  Linnaeus  vvath  Fa- 
bricius, adopting  for  famihes,  the  then  new  genera  of  the  latter  ;  I 
shall  therefore  altogether  pass  over  his  character  of  this  genus.* 
Vol.  i,  p,  76. 


*  *  The  mistake  of  sexual  characters  for  those  of  genera  or  families,  is  so 
natural  in  those  who  do  not  examine  insects,  in  this  genus,  anatomically,  tliat 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  may  be  allowed  for.  But  the  case  is  mtich 
altered,  when  such  mistakes  are  made  by  one,  whose  whole  system  is  buiM 
npon  those  parts  in  which  the  sexes  do  agree.' 
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The  fi/l-ot  part  of  this  work  contains  the  termini  entomologict 
applicable  chielly  to  the  bees,  but  which  may  be  easily  extend- 
ed to  insects  in  general.  We  do  not  wholly  approve  of  ar- 
ranging the  descriptive  terms  of  the  wings  and  feet  under  /r««- 
cuSf  though  supported  by  professor  Afzelius. 

The  bees,  as  we  have  hinted,  are  divided  into  two  natural 
genera  in  our  author's  romenclature— the  melittn  and  apis.  The 
chief  distinction  is  in  the  tongue.  In  the  first  (the  proabeille  of 
Reaumur),  it  is  characterised,  lingua  apice  hrevis^  poj-recta,  pla^ 
viuscitla^  vagina  suhcylindricd;  in  the  apis,  Imgua  elongata  in^ 
jpe^a.  Other  distinctions  also  occur,  which  render  these  genera 
truly  natural  and  distinct. 

*  That  there  is  an  essential  distinction  between  melitta  and  apisy 
the  above  characters  will,  I  hope,  satisfactorily  demonstrate  to  the 
learned  entomologist ;  especially  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  con- 
sider attentively  the  set  of  plates  belonging  to  each  genus :  and 
though  the  principal  difference  lies  in  the  tongue,  he  will  experience 
but  little  difficulty  in  determining  to  which  any  particular  individual 
ought  to  be  referred  ;  for  the  long,  inflected,  cylindrical,  and  often 
subinvolute  tongue  of  a  genuine  a^V,  is  usually  very  easily  examined 
without  the  assistance  of  a  lens  ;  all  that  is  necessary  in  most  species 
is  v/ith  a  pin,  when  it  is  concealed  by  them,  to  lift  up  the  valvulae. 
In  some  species  of  melitta^  which  seem  intermediates  of  the  two 
renera,  the  apex  of  these  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  base ;  and  as  the 
former  are  inflected,  these  might  be  mistaken  for  apes ;  but  the 
tongue  will  not  be  found  inflected  under  the  valvulae.  Indeed,  a 
little  practice  will  enable  any  one  to  distinguish  the  species  of  each 
genus,  without  even  this  trouble ;  especially  when  he  becomes  con- 
versant with  the  characters  of  the  several  families  into  which  it  may 
be  subdivided.  I  should  recommend  it  strongly  to  every  collector  to 
take  the  pains  to  unfold  the  proboscis  of  such  individuals  as  he  may 
collect  :  this  is  easily  done  with  a  pin  before  the  insect  stiffens,  and 
it  may  be  made  to  conrinue  unfolded  by  being  set  out,  and  its  various 
parts  separated,  by  pins  or  braces  of  card. 

*  But  though  it  13  so  easy  to  distinguish  these  two  genera  from  each 
other,  it  may  not  be  equally  easy  to  separate  them,  melitta  especially, 
from  others.  Had  I  thrown  out  the  two  first  families  of  that  genus, 
one  of  which  has  a  bifid  and  the  other  a  truncate  tongue,  all  difficulty 
would  have  vanished,  for  the  acute  tongue  of  the  rest  furnishes  a  pe- 
culiar and  striking  characteristic  :  but  as  it  was  my  wish  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  unnecessary  multiplication  of  genera,  I  was  un- 

.  willing  to  do  this,  especially  as  these  families  seem  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  melitta  in  habit  than  to  any  other  genus.  The  genera,  to 
which  by  the  form  of  their  tongue  they  are  somewhat  approximated, 
are  crahro  and  philanthus  of  Fabricius ;  but  in  crahro  the  proboscis 
is  shorter,  triangular  rather  than  cyhndrical.  The  valvulae  are  more 
dilated  and  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  the  palpi  are  thickest  in  the 
middle.  The  eyes,  likewise,  in  that  genus  are  very  large,  subtrian- 
gular,  and  by  no  means  lateral.  The  antennae  are  anterior,  and  of  a 
different  form.     Fhilanthus  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  those 
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??^f////dr  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  the  form  of  its  tongue,  by  the 
hairy  lateral  angles  of  that  organ.  Besides,  the  apex  of  its  valvulae  is 
not  plicate,  its  body  is  without  hair,  and  the  sides  of  its  abdomen  are 
crenate. 

*  The  only  genus,  I  am  at  present  acquainted  with,  which,  hke 
apisy  has  an  inflected  proboscis,  is  ammophila  ;  but  this  is  strikingly 
distinguished  by  its  clavate  tongue,  bifid  at  its  apex  with  acute  lobes. 
The  apex  also  of  its  valvulos  is  semisagittate  ;  besides,  its  general  habi'i 
will  at  first  sight  evince  its  difference  from  all  apes.*     Vol.  i.  p.  12i. 

The  species  are  divided  into  families  :  those  of  the  melitia 
from  the  tongue,  which  is  either  obtuse  or  acute ;  and  those  of 
tlie  np'is  from  the  -  proboscis  being  luiihout,  or  furnislied  with 
lacinire.  Mr.  Kirby  next  oifers  a  few  observations  on  each  fa- 
mily, commencing  with  a  synopsis  of  their  peculiar  characters, 
and  adding  an  account  of  their  history  and  osconomy.  This  part 
will  not  admit  of  abridgement.  We  would,  however,  enforce 
our  author's  observation  respecting  the  probably  good  effects  of 
insects  in  medicine,  from  their  pov/erfuily  sensible  qualities. 
The  petiolated  sphex,  for  instance,  a  common  insect,  breathes 
an  ethereal  perfume  -,  the  cerambix  moschatus  that  of  roses ; 
some  of  the  melittje  the  scent  of  garlic  and  onions ;  the  sta- 
phyliiius  brunipes  the  odour  of  spices,  with  a  stench  intolerably 
foetid.  The  use  of  the  cantharides  is  well  known  :  the  ancients 
employed  the  scarabaeus  pilularis  as  a  remedy  for  quartans. 
The  following  account  of  the  nest  of  the  -apis  centuncularis  of 
Linnxus,  the  leaf-cutter  of  Reaumur,  is  curious.  A  nest  of 
this  kind,  once  found  in  France,  was  supposed  to  be  a  magical 
preparation  of  dire  import,  and  terrified  the  village,  as  well 
as  those  to  whom  it  was  shown  in  Paris,  till  the  abbe  Nollet 
explained  the  mystery. 

"  The  curious  specimen  you  obliged  me  with  yesterday  is  the 
workmanship  of  a  small  taper  bee,  velvety  or  hairy  all  over,  black  on 
the  back,  and  yellow  or  tawny  beneath.  Linntcus  calls  it  centiincu^ 
larisy  from  the  patch-work  case  or  coverlit  which  it  makes  to  lodge 
its  eggs,  and  future  grubs  or  maggots  in  :  it  seems  there  are  two  sorts 
of  them  ;  at  least  as  to  disposition  and  economy ;  that  best  known 
bores  its  fistular  passage  under  ground,  and  there  constructs  its  cases. 

"  The  cases  look  like  pellets  from  pop-guns,  or  small  rockets  made 
on  a  mandril  in  an  hollow  tubular  mould,  ^  of  an  inch  long,  or  near 
inch  ;  more  than  inch  round.  Each  end  is  covered  with  a  circular 
piece  of  leaf  of  the  proper  size,  and  is  alternately  convex  and  concave; 
and  inosculates  so  closely  that  the  junction  is  hardly  perceptible.  I 
started  a  difficulty  yesterday,  how  the  first  laid  Qggy  after  being  a 
maggot,  and  a  chrysaHs,  and  last  of  all  a  bee,  got  out  through  all  the 
superincumbent  houses,  whose  inhabitants  were  not  yet  ready  to  quit 
them.  But  nature  is  never  to  be  caught  at  fault,  and  the  lowest  and 
first  born  passes  out  through  the  bottom  of  its  own  (lowest)  cell,  and 
so  escapes  without  disturbing  any  of  the  rest,  who  are  not  yet  ready 
to  emigrate  :  when  they  are,  they  do  the  same  successivelv>  and  pass 
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Km  tlrrough  the  empty  cases  of  their  predecessors,  till  they  reach  day- 
light ;  and  a  long  journey  the  last  hatched  must  have  :  and  if  only 
the  mother  bee  makes  the  original  pipe,  considering  the  quantity  you 
mentioned,  how  vast  is  such  a  little  creature's  labour. 

"  After  borcing  the  hole,  tlie  bee  who  works  in  the  centre,  an< 
ctjnseqtiently  may  be  considered  as  the  mandril,  or  rather  as  the  pa- 
perer,  lines  the  inside  of  the  wooden  pipe  with  rose  leaves  ;  and  every 
now  and  then,  at  stated  distances,  finishes  her  work  Tvith  a  covering, 
and  so  proceeds."     Vol.  i.  r.  167. 

This  part  of  the  work  reminds  us  of  one  incidental  merit  of 
these  volumes,  which  we  might  have  otherwise  overlooked — 
«D/2.  the  frequent  references  to  Reaumur's  History  of  Insects, 
which,  consisting  of  separate  memoirs,  wants  greatly  the  assis- 
tance of  an  index.  In  these  volumes  Mr.  Kirby  has  brought 
together  all  that  relates  to  bees  in  Reaumur.  We  wish  he  had 
been  equally  attentive  to  Swammerdam.  If  we  recollect  rightly, 
a  descriptive  index  v/as  lately  published  to  the  six  volumes  of 
Reaumur,  scarcely  less  extensive  than  the  work  itself. 

The  third  part,  the  first  of  the  second  volume,  contains  a 
synopsis  of  the  species  of  bees.  The  fourth,  the  definitions,  the 
synonyma  of  authors,  the  cabinets  in  which  specimens  are 
found  i  with  miscellaneous  observations  in  English.  The  ad- 
dition of  the  cabinets  renders  this  work  peculiarly  valuable,  and 
the  synonyms  are  numerous  j  the  references  minute  and  cor- 
rect From  this  part  we  cannot  make  any  particular  extract, 
unless  we  engaged  more  deeply  in  the  science  of  entomology 
than  our  limits  would  admit,  or  the  taste  of  general  readers 
allow.  The  following  incidental  observation  of  a  parasite  ani- 
mal is  singularly  curious. 

*  Upon  this  insect  (the  vicUtta  mgro-ctnea,  a  new  species  resembling 
the  apis  canicularis  of  Linnseus)  I  discovered,  last  spring,  a  very  singular 
animal,  which  seems  appropriated  to  the  present  genus.  I  had  previously 
more  than  once  observed  upon  other  species  something  that  I  took 
to  be  a  kind  of  acarus,  which  appeared  to  be  immoveably  fixed  just 
at  the  inosculations  of  the  doisal  segments  of  the  abdomen  :  at  length, 
finding  three  or  four  upon  a  specimen  of  M.  r.igrO'anea,  I  determined 
not  to  lose  that  opportunity  of  taking  one  off  to  examine  and  de- 
scribe ;  but  what  was  my  astonishment  when  upon  my  attempting  to 
diiiengage  it  with  a  pin,  I  drew  forth  iroim  the  body  of  the  mehtta  a 
v.'hite,  fleshy  larva,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  head  of  which 
I  had  mistaken  for  an  acarus  !  How  this  animal  receives  its  nourish- 
ment seems  a  my>4tery.  Upon  examining  the  head  under  a  strong- 
magnifier  I  could  not  discover  any  mouth  or  proboscis  with  v/hich  it 
might  perforate  the  corneous  covering  of  the  abdomen,  and  so  sup- 
port itself  by  suction.  On  the  under  side  of  the  head  at  its  junction 
with  the  body  there  was  a  concavity  ;  but  I  could  observe  nothing  in 
this  but  a  uniform,  unbroken  surface.  As  the  body  of  the  animal  is 
inserted  in  the  body  of  the  mehtta,  does  that  part  receive  its  nutri- 
Qient  fryzii  it  by  absorption  ?     My  memory  does  not  furnish  me  with 
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any  instance  of  this    kind ;    but    have  the  vermes  mtesttnales  any 
mouth  ? 

*  After  I  had  examined  one  specimen  I  attempted  to  extract  a  se- 
cond, and  the  reader  may  imagine  how  greatly  my  astonishment  was 
increased,  when,  after  I  had  drawn  it  out  but  a  little  way,  I  saw  its 
skin  burst,  and  a  head  as  black  as  ink,  with  large  staring  eyes  and 
antennae  consisting  of  two  branches,  break  forth,  and  move  itself 
briskly  from  side  to  side.  It  looked  hke  a  little  imp  of  darkness  just 
emerging  from  the  infernal  regions.  My  eagerness  to  set  free  from 
its  confinement  this  extraordinary  animal  may  be  easily  conjectured. 
Indeed  I  was  impatient  to  become  better  acquainted  with  so  singular 
a  creature.  When  it  was  completely  disengaged,  and  I  had  secured 
it  from  making  its  escape,  I  set  myself  to  examine  it  as  accurately  as 
possible  5  and  I  found,  after  a  careful  inquiry,  that  I  had  not  only 
got  a  non-descript,  but  also  an  insect  of  a  new  'genus,  whose  very  class 
seemed  dubious.  From  its  mode  of  life  it  ought  to  belong  to  the 
JLinnsean  genus  ichneumon  in  the  hymenoptera;  but  it  has  neither 
stemmata,  nor  four  wings,  and  its  palpi  are  not  at  all  similar  to  those 
of  the  insects  of  that  class.  From  its  elytra,  (which,  however,  are 
placed  in  a  very  extraordinary  situation,  being  fixed  to  the  sides  of 
the  thorax)  it  ought  to  be  a  coleopterous  insect;  but  it  seems  to 
possess  but  little  of  the  general  habit  and  character  of  that  class ; 
perhaps  it  had  better  be  considered  as  hemipterous  ;  but  till  an  op* 
portunity  occurs  of  examining  more  specimens  it  would  be  rash  lo 
speak  too  positively  upon  this  head.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  110. 

Many  new  species  occur  in  this  system.  Eighty-one  new 
species  of  melitta  are  described,  of  which  twelve,  however,  are 
doubtful,  and  perhaps  have  before  been  noticed.  Sixty-four 
new  species  of  apis  are  also  described ;  but  of  these  twenty-one 
are  introduced  with  marks  of  hesitation.  A  parasite  insect,  the 
stylops  melitta,  is  new,  as  is  probably  the  ichneumon  femorator  : 
the  pediculus  melittsc,  and  the  acarus  apuni,  are  doubtful.  The 
trivial  names  are  generally  descriptive  ;  we  wish  they  had  always 
been  so  ;  but  these  are  not  easily,  in  every  instance,  formed  j 
though,  in  some  of  the  species,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  an 
entomologist,  we  think  descriptive  appellations  might  have  been 
found.  Mr.  Kirby  uses  diminutives  for  his  specific  terms, 
which  are  euphonous  and  pleasing. 

The  plates  in  the  first  volume  are  rude,  though  characteristic 
etchings  of  the  antennae,  &c»  of  bees,  generally  magnified. 
The  four  plates  of  the  second  volume  contain  accurate  and  co- 
loured representations  of  about  thirty  species,  chiefly  for  the, 
purpose  of  pointing  out  the  distinctions  of  male  and  female. 
These  often  differ  so  much,  that,  in  many  systems,  they  hive 
been  accounted  different  species. 
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Art.  XIII. — Description  and  Treatment  of  Cutaneous  Disorders, 
Order  II.  Scaly  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  By  Robert  U^illan,  M.D. 
isfc.     4cto.     II.  4/.  setved. .    Johnson. 

WE  have  waited  m  expectation  of  another  fascicukis  of  this 
work,  to  introduce,  at  one  time,  a  hirger  portion  of  it  to  the 
public ;  but  we  have  hitherto  waited  in  vain,  and  must  no 
longer  delay  noticing  the  second  order  of  cutaneous  diseases, 
now  before  us. 

In  our  review  of  tlie  first  number,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
volume  of  our  second  series,  p.  53,  we  considered  the  work  in 
general,  and  gave  the  titles  of  our  author's  orders.  Though 
exact  and  comprehensive,  they  are  not,  perhaps,  arranged  with  a 
sufficient  attention  to  the  rules  of  system.  Were  it  to  be  altered, 
we  recommend  the  following  order,  as  rising  from  spots  with- 
out any  protuberance,  to  the  most  prominent  eruptions  known : 
viz.,  *  spots,'  '  rashes,'  *  pimples,'  '  vesicles,'  *  pustules,'  *  scales,* 
and  *  tubercles.'  At  present,  pimples  form  the  first  order ;  and 
scales,  the  subject  of  the  present  num.ber,  follow. 

Of  *  scales '  there  are  four  genera ;  the  lepra  (leprosy  of  the 
Greeks),  psoriasis  (dry  or  scaly  tetter),  pityriasis  (dandrifF), 
ichthyosis  (fish  skin).  These  diseases  seem  to  appertain  to  the 
cuticle  ;  but  they  are  rather,  in  Dr.Willan's  opinion,  indurated 
papul<«,  or  elevations  of  the  true  skin.  Indeed,  whatever 
presses  on  the  cuticle  from  below,  or  externally,  occasions  it  to 
thicken,  and  produce  more  numerous  layers.  The  lepra  con- 
sists of  scaly  patches  of  different  sizes,  affecting  a  circular 
form.  The  species  are,  L.  Graecorum,  white  orbicular  or  oval 
patches,  covered  with  dry  scales,  surrounded  by  a  red  bor- 
der j  L.  alphos,  smaller  scaly  patches,  border  raised,  with  a  de- 
pression in  the  centre  ;  L.  nigricans,  orbicular  patches  of  a 
dark  colour,  without  any  central  depression.  The  following 
observations  on  the  L.  Gra^corum  merit- attention. 

*  1.  The  scaly  patches  constituting  It  are  generally  situated 
where  the  bone  is  nearest  to  the  surflice,  as,  along  the  shin,  about 
the  elbow,  and  upon  the  ulna  in  the  fore-arm  ;  on  the  scalp,  and 
along  the  spine,  os  Ilium,  and  shoulder-blades.  They  rarely  ap- 
pear on  the  calf  of  the  leg,  on  the-fleshy  part  of  the  arm  and  thigh, 
or  within  the  flexures  of  the  joints. 

*  2.  The  lepra  almost  constantly  affects  both  sides,  appearing  at 
each  elbow  or  at  each  knee  about  the  same  time,  and  extending 
from  thence  along  the  limbs  in  a  similar  manner. 

*  3.  Though  fresh  patches  arise,  from  time  to  time,  in  different 
situations,  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  parts  first  affect- 
ed, as  happens  in  some  other  cutaneous  diseases.  Notwithstanding, 
when  the  complaint  is  about  to  terminate,  all  the  patches  assume  a 
favourable  appearance  about  the  same  time,  those  nearest  the 
e.\tremitles  going  off  somewhat  later  than  the  rest. 
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'  4.  The  incrustation  of  the  scalp  encroaches  a  little  on  the  fore- 
head and  temples  ;  but  I  have  never  yet  observed  any  of  the  scaly 
jiatches  on  the  cheeks  or  chin,  on  the  nose,  or  near  the  eye-brows. 

*  5.  When  the  extremities,  back,  loins,  and  head,  are  all  at  the 
same  time  covered  with  dry  crusts,  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
obstruction  of  the  perspiration  on  so  large  a  surface  should  produce 
disagreeable  consequences,  which,  however,  is  not  found  to  be 
the  case.*     p.  117- 

The  Arabian  physicians,  it  is  observed,  apply  the  term  lepra 
to  the  elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  Celsus  confounds  the 
lepra  under  the  general  term  impetigo  :  but  Celsus  was  no 
practitioner.  Ancient  and  modern  authors  use  the  term  with- 
out sufficient  precision ;  and  even  Dr.  Mead  confounds  lepra 
with  leuce,  though  carefully  distinguished  by  Greek  physicians. 
Our  author  thinks  it  not  contagious  ;  and  supposes  the  esta- 
blishments for  lepers,  to  separate  them  from  those  in  health,  to 
be  really  designed  for  the  miserable  objects  affected  with  ele- 
phantiasis. The  causes  are  dirtiness  •,  and  Dr.  Willan  thinks 
that  he  has  particularly  observed  it  in  those  who  work  among 
dry  powdery  substances. 

The  L.  alphos  generally  affects  the  extremities,  seldom 
the  trunk,  and  never  the  face.  The  small  hairs  of  the  skin 
are  not  destroyed,  so  that  its  seat  is  not  deep.  It  is  almost  a 
disease  of  the  cuticle  ;  and  is  the  white  alphos  of  the  ancients, 
confounded  often  with  the  leuce.  The  L.  nigricans  affects 
those  exposed  to  cold,  fatigue,  &:c. ;  and  scarcely  differs  from 
the  first  species,  but  in  colour,  arising  from  a  slight  effusion  of 
blood. 

The  cure  of  lepra  is  very  uncertain  and  difficult.  The 
sulphur  and  the  Bath  waters  seem  to  have  been  useful ;  and  a 
sea  bath  is  said  to  be  a  certain  auxiliary. 

*  For  the  lepra,  when  confirmed  and  inveterate,  a  variety  of 
internal  remedies  has  been  employed,  or  recommended  by  medical 
writers,  respecting  some  of  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark ; 

*  1st,  That  antimonials,  sulphur,  and  nitre,  have  not  alone  any 
considerable  efficacy. 

*  2dly,  That  decoctions  of  emollient  herbs,  of  gualacum-wood, 
sarsaparllla,  mezereon,  or  of  elm-bark,  which  have  been  recom- 
mended as  specifics,  by  no  means  deserve  that  character. 

*  Sdly,  That  calomel,  hydrargyrus  calcinatus,  pllulas  hydrargyri, 
or  mercurial  frictions,  applied  so  as  to  produce  salivation,  do  not 
remove  the  disease.  The  only  preparation  of  this  mineral  which 
makes  any  impression  on  the  lepra,  is  the  sublimate  or  hydrar- 
gyrus muriatus.  The  spirituous  solution  of  it  in  small  doses,  con- 
tinued for  a  length  of  time,  will  be  found  very  useful ;  and  its  ope- 
ration is  promoted  by  giving  at  the  same  time  an  antimonial,  and 
some  of  the  decoctions  above  mentioned. 

*  4thly,  That  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  lately  recommended 
in  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions,  have  been   given  in  the  lepra 
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during  three  or  four  successive  months,  without  any  manifest 
advantage.  I  have  often,  however,  experienced  the  most  bene- 
ficial effects  in  this  disease  from^a  medicine  of  an  opposite  quality, 
the  caustic  alcali,  or  aqua  kali  puri  of  the  dispensatory.  The  dose 
of  it  is  about  thirty  drops,  which  may  be  given  thrice  a  day,  in  a 
cupful  of  any  mild  fluid.*     p.  139. 

In  general,  we  have  found  the  mercury  and  antimony,  as  in 
Plummer's  pills,  highly  serviceable  ;  and  we  suspect  the  oxy- 
genated salts  may  be  useful — -oxygenated  ointments  are  evi- 
dently so;  and,  internally,  we  have  perceived  some  good  effects 
from  the  former.  Dr.  Crichton  seems  to  have  found  the  dul- 
camara, in  decoction,  beneficial.  The  use  of  the  tincture  of 
cantharides  should,  we  suspect,  be  confined  to  the  most  tettery 
eruptions  of  old  persons. 

The  second  genus  is  the  psoriasis,  or  the  scaly  tetter,  the  scaly 
psora  of  some  authors,  separated,  under  the  present  appellation, 
from  the  pustular  psora.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  lepra  by  the 
irregularity  of  the  patches,  their  different  form,  and  their  being 
attended  with  fissures  of  the  skin ;  by  its  ceasing  and  recumng 
at  different  seasons,  usually  returning  with  some  disorder  of 
the  constitution.  The  species  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
form  and  the  seat  of  the  eruption,  and  are  P.  guttata,  diffusa, 
gyrata,  palmaria,  scrotalis,  and  labialis.  The  P.  infantilis  and 
inveterata  are,  perhaps,  varieties  alone. 

The  different  species  are  next  described.  Varieties  of  the 
p.  diffusa  affect  bakers  and  washerwomen.  In  the  former. 
Dr.  Willan  thinks  that  the  disease  is  only  aggravated  by  the 
business ;  but  we  suspect  it  to  be  owing  to  the  meal,  which  power- 
fully absorbs  moisture.  It  disappears  in  summer,  as  then  the 
perspiration  counteracts  the  cause ;  and  the  complaint  does  not . 
immediately  cease  on  discontinuing  the  business,  because  the 
whole  cuticle  must  be  changed  berore  its  aridity  is  corrected. 
The  P.  palmaria  affects  shoemakers,  braziers,  tinmen,  and 
silversmiths.  In  the  three  latter  we  suspect  some  poison  in- 
troduced, as  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  prepuce  are  occasion- 
ally injured.  This,  as  well  as  the  P.  labialis  and  scrotalis, 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  effects  of  the  vene- 
real disease. 

*  The  venereal  disease  rarely  assumes  the  form  of  the  psoriasis 
diffusa.  Such  an  appearance  does,  however,  sometimes  occur,  but 
it  is  perhaps  usually  constituted  by  an  enlargement  or  confluence 
of  the  patches  in  the  syphilitic  form  of  the  lepra,  or  psoriasis  gut- 
tata, when  their  progress  has  not  been  interrupted  by  a  medicinal 
plan.  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  eruption  like  the  alphos  in 
venereal  cases:  but  these  often  exhibit  larger,  scaly  circles,  resemr 
bling  the  patches  in  the  lepra  vulgaris  or  nigricans.  Witli  the 
latter  species  the  venereal  lepra  agrees  in  respect  to  its  colour,  but 
it  differs  from  both  in  not  having  a  hard,  scaly  rim  around  the 
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patches,  and  in  never  having  these  covered  with  thick  incrustations. 
The  dryness  and  harshness  of  the  skin,  so  remarkable  in  the  alphos, 
and  lepra  vulgaris,  do  not  take  place  in  the  venereal  lepra,  the 
patches  of  which  are  as  soft  and  pliable  as  other  parts  of  the 
cuticle,  when  the  disease  is  somewhat  advanced/     p.  161. 

The  P.  inf?:ntilis,  when  it  attacks  the  nates,  sometimes  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  syphilis.  This,  in  children,  is  a  vio- 
lent and  serious  disease,  approaching,  in  many  of  its  sym- 
ptoms, to  elephantiasis.  The  P.  inveterata  is  also  a  very  violent 
complaint,  of  a  similar  nature,  but  more  nearly  resembling 
lepra.  Sometimes  these  diseases  alternate  with  gout  *,  occasion- 
ally with  mania.  Both  lepra  and  psoriasis  are  said,  by  Dr. 
Falconer,  to  be  often  owing  to  exposure  of  the  body  to  cold 
after  having  been  heated,  or  to  drinking  cold  liquors  in  the  same 
state.  We  have  occasionally  traced  it  to  the  partial  applica- 
tion of  cold,  in  similar  circumstances. 

In  the  treatment,  mercury  is  said  to  be  injurious.  We  wilj 
add  the  plan  recommended  by  our  author. 

*  The  three  first  species  of  psoriasis,  when  they  appear  in  a 
sudden  eruption  attended  with  febrile  symptoms,  may  be  advan^ 
lageously  treated  by  administering  in  the  evening  an  emetic  dose 
of  ipecacuanha,  and  the  following  day  two  or  three  grains  oi 
calomel,  or  some  other  gentle  purgative  :  afterwards,  by  the  use  of 
fixed  alcali,  either  in  its  concrete  or  liquid,  form,  by  a  light  mode- 
rate diet,  by  frequently  wasliing  with-  tepid  water,  and  by  abstir 
nence  from  fruits,  acids  and  fermented  liquors,  the  above  disorders 
may  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  within  two  or  three  weeks.  But 
should  the  scaly  patches,  through  neglect  at  their  fii^t  appearance, 
or  from  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  constitution,  have  enlarged  con- 
siderably, and  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  a  more 
elaborate  plan  will  be  necessary.  This  consists  of  the  free  use  of 
antimonials,  of  the  warm  bath,  with  repeated  friction,  and  of  the 
mineral  waters  formerly  njentioned.  The  decoctions  of  elm  bark, 
sarsaparilla,  dulcamara,  &c.  have  also  their  share  of  utility. 

*  The  psoriasis  inveterata  requires  the  same  plan  of  treatment  as 
the  lepra  vulgaris,  and  alphos.  A  portion  of  mezereon  root  forms 
an  active  ingredient  in  the  decoctions  employed  for  the  cure  of 
these  disorders.  I  think  it  right  to  notice  an  observation  respect- 
ing its  use,  made  by  a  medical  friend.  When  the  patches  of  the 
lepra,  or  scaly  tetter,  are  about  to  disappear,  a  cuticle  of  proper 
texture  is  in  general  foiTned  at  their  centres,  and  gradually  extends 
from  thence  toward  the  borders,  till  all  the  scaliness  be  removed  ; 
but  if  the  mezereon  have  been  employed,  its  curative  effects  are 
manifested  either  by  softening  the  whole  scaly  patch  at  once,  or  by 
restoring  the  cuticle  from  tne  circumference  toward  the  centre..* 
p.  185. 

Pityriasis  consists  of  a  collection  of  small  thin  scales,  with- 
out redness  or  inflammation.  The  scales  ate  a  furfuraceous 
substance,  and  leave  no  soreness  when  removed.     Its  species 
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are  P.  capitis  from  its  seat,  and  P.  versicolor  from  its  appear- 
ance. The  latter  usually  attacks  the  trunk.  The  maculae 
hepaticx  of  Solander  and  Sennertus  are  of  this  kind ;  but 
the  spots  without  scales  must  be  excluded.  Its  causes  and 
remedies  are  equally  uncertain ;  and,  indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  disease. 

The  ichthyosis  should  not,  perhaps,  have  been  the  name  of  a 
genus,  as  it  has  been  applied,  by  nosologists,  to  a  variety  of 
lepra,  where  the  scales  are  imbricated.  It  is  designed,  in  this 
place,  to  establish  a  genus,  characterised  as  *  a  permanently 
harsh,  dry,  scaly,  and,  in  some  places,  almost  horny  texture 
of  the  integuments,'  without  fever. 

*  The  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  scales  in  ichthyosis 
are  peculiar.  Above  and  below  the  olecranon  on  the  arm,  and  in 
a  similar  situation  with  respect  to  the  patella  on  the  thigh  and  leg, 
they  are  small,  rounded,  prominent,  or  papillary,  and  of  a  black 
colour.  Some  of  the  scaly  papillas  have  a  short,  narrow  neck,  and 
broad,  irregular  tops.  On  some  parts  of  the  extremities,  and  on 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  scales  are  flat  and  large,  often  placed 
like  tiling,  or  in  the  same  order  as  scales  on  the  back  of  a  fish  ; 
but  in  a  few  cases  they  have  appeared  separate,  being  intersected 
by  whitish  furrows.  There  is  usually  in  this  complaint  a  dryness, 
and  roughness  of  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  sometimes  a  tliickened;  and 
brittle  state  of  the  skin  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  with  large  pain- 
ful fissures,  and  on  the  face  an  appearance  of  scurf  rather  than  of 
scales.  The  inner  part  of  the  wrists,  the  hams,  the  inside  of  the 
elbow,  the  furrow  along  the  spine,  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  tlie 
thighs,  are  perhaps  the  only  portions  of  the  skin  always  exempt 
from  the  scaliness.  Patients  affected  with  ichthyosis  are  occa- 
sionally much  harassed  with  inflamed  pustules  (Phlyzacia,  Def. 
10.  1.)  or  with  large,  painful  boils  on  different  parts  of  the  body  : 
it  is  also  remarkable  that  they  never  seem  to  have  the  least  perspi- 
ration or  moisture  of  the  skin.'     p.  197. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  hereditary :  and  the  only  cure  men- 
tioned, is  picking  out  the  scales,  while  the  part  is  immersed 
in  warm  w^ater,  with  frequent  bathing,  and  friction  afterwards. 
Our  author  does  not  mention  the  use  of  mercury,  which,  we 
recollect,  was  employed  with  success  in  one  of  the  cases  whose 
symptoms  are  detailed  in  this  volume. 

The  plates  of  this  fasciculus  are  thirteen  in  number,  exe- 
cuted with  great  skill  and  accuracy.  They  are  coloured  evi- 
dently on  the  plate,  not  by  a  subsequent  operation ;  and  this 
gives  the  full  force  to  the  appearances,  without  the  disguise 
of  daubing,  and  the  irregular  thickness  of  colour  laid  on.  In 
this  way  are  finished  some  of  the  plates  in  an  excellent  work, 
which  we  mean  to  notice  in  our  next  Appendix,  '  The  Annals 
of  the  National  Museum:'  and  plates  of  this  kind  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  those  afterv\^ards  coloured,  unless  the 
execution  of  the  latter  be  particularly  delicate  and  exact. 
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ArV.  XIV. — Daphnis  and  Chloc,  a  pastoral  Novel,  now  first 
selecilii  translated  into  English  from  the  original  Greek 
of  Longus.     i2mo.  As.    Boards.   Vernor ^^ «r/ Hood.    1803. 

THE  pastoral  of  Longus,  which  by  some  writers  has  been 
called  a  poem,  while,  by  others,  the  author  has  received  the 
appellation  of  a  sophist,  is  one  of  the  erotics  (the  love-poems) 
of  which  antiquity  has  left  us  only  a  few  specimens ;  none  of 
an  early  date.  The  age  of  Longus  is  not  known.  lieiiodorus 
is  said  to  have  imitated  him  ;  but,  who  was  the  prototype,  has 
not  been  determined  ;  and,  fortunately,  {for  the  dispute  would 
be  an  idle  one)  there  is  little  room,  from  the  want  of  facts,  to 
contest  either  point.  From  the  simplicity  of  the  language  and 
manners,  we  should  suspect  the  Pastorals  to  be  of  an  earlier  a;ra 
than  the  ^thiopics  :  tJie  story  too  is  less  artfully  constructed  ; 
there  are  few  traces  of  refinement  in  any  part  of  it ;  and  tiie 
machinery  is  not  conducted  with  skill.  The  translator  seems 
to  acquiesce  in  the  common  opinion,  that  it  is  a  work  of  the 
sixth  century  ;  yet  it  may,  with  equal  probability,  belong  to  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth. 

The  first  edition  of  Longus  was  published  at  Florence  in 
Greek,  by  Columbianus,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
Aloysius  Allemannus,  at  Florence,  in  ito.  It  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Amiot,  the  trjfnslator  of  Lucian,  viz.  in 
1559;  and,  into  English,  by  George  Thornley,  in  1657.  An 
Italian  version  is  mentioned  by  Annibal  Caro  ;  but  was,  we  be- 
lieve, never  pubHshed.  A  translation  into  Latin  verse  was  at- 
tempted, soon  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  viz.  in 
1569,  by  Gambara;  but  with  such  licentious  freedom,  that  the 
original  is  lost  in  the  additions  and  mutilations.  It  is  this  ver- 
sion, however,  which  has  misled  IVloreri  and  others,  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  assert  that  the  Pastoralia  were  written  in  verse. 

We  have  engaged  in  this  disquisition,  since  the  author  seems 
not  to  be  aware  that  Longus  has  ever  appeared  in  an  English 
dress.  Indeed  the  version  of  Thornley  is  little  known  ;  ami,  as 
he  professes  to  have  seen  only  the  edition  of  Villoison,  he  is 
perhaps  less  acquainted  with  the  ancient  history  of  the  Pasto- 
rals. In  effect,  his  object  was  to  translate  '  selectlij;  and  minuter 
criticism  was,  of  course,  unnecessary.  The  dedication  to  '  Ro- 
bert Bloomfield'  begins  in  the  following  manner : 

*  Sir,  this  translation  was  first  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  your 
Farmer's  Boy,  the  beauties  cf  which  were  still  fresh  in  my  mind, 
^^'hen  I  accidentally  met  with  the  following  work  of  Longus.  In 
this  pastoral  novel,  as  in  your  poem,  rural  employments  and  rural 
amusements  form  the  basis  of  the  story,  and  the  plan  of  it,  like 
yours,  is  regulated  by  the  succesoion  of  the  seasons. 
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*  And  as  revolvinfj  seasons  changed  the  scene 
From  heat  to  cola,  tempestuous  to  serene, 
Through  every  change  still  varied  their  employ. 
Yet  each  new  duty  brought  it's  share  of  joy. 

Farmer's  Boy.  SprimTf  l.  35 • 
*  The  strikhig  similarity  in  these  particulars  led  me  to  think  that  a 
translation,  which  would  give  you  and  many  of  your  admirers  an 
opportunity  of  perusing  a  tale,  which  was  written,  at  least,  twelve 
hundred  years  a^o,  and  which  is  founded  on  the  occupations  of  a 
farmer's  boy  and  a  farmer's  maid,  might  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
yourself,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  public. 

*  The  similarity,  however,  of  the  two  productions  is  confined 
merely  to  the  outline,  and  the  resemblance  can  be  traced  no  £irther 
than  as  to  the  pastoral  nature  of  the  subjects.  The  habits  and 
manners  of  Daphnis  and  Chloc  are  as  different  from  those  of  Giles, 
as  tlie  climate  of  Lesbos  is  from  that  of  England,  and,  independent 
of  the  difference,  which  naturally  exists  between  poetry  and  prose, 
the  chai-acter  of  your  style,  sir,  is  so  widely  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Greek  novelist,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  drawing  a  parallel 
between  them.'     p.  v. 

It  is  true,  the  pastoral  nature  of  the  subject  is  the  only  con- 
necting point  *,  but,  when  this  is  examined,  the  point  becomes  a 
mathematical  one,  or  is  lost.  The  shepherdess,  found  in  a  cave, 
sucking  an  ewe,  crowned  with  garlands,  carried  off  by  pirates, 
rescued  by  Pan,  who  raises  a  storm  and  a  host  of  invisible  ene- 
mies, which  induce  the  robbers  to  restore  Chloe  and  the  plun- 
der, has  little  reference  to  the  simple  unadorned  narrative  of 
Bloomfield.  Longus  is  rather  of  the  Gesner  school,  or  the  lat- 
ter an  imitator  of  the  former ;  and,  had  his  translation  been  of- 
fered to  the  maiies  of  Gesner,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  si- 
milar idylls  had  been  written  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  it 
would  have  been  more  consistent. 

J>ongus  has  been  blamed  for  indecency.  'Cum  puer  essem,' 
says  the  bishop  of  Avranches,  *  Longum  Latine  interpretandum 
suscepi,  cum  nondum  haberem  exploratum  quid  in  eo  laudabile 
essct,  quid  vitiosum,  et  quantum  ejus  lectio  pueritiae  damnosa  sit, 
quam  parum  etiam  setati  provectiori  decora.'  When  I  was  a 
boy,  I  undertook  to  translate  Longus  into  Latin,  while  I  was  still 
ignorant  what  was  praise-worthy  or  what  was  faulty  in  the 
work  •,  and  how  injurious  the  perusal  of  it  would  be  to  youth, 
how  unseemly  even  to  more  advanced  age.' 

This  judgement  has  been  repeated  by  successive  authors  ; 
and  it  is  raised  by  the  translator  into  sensuality — an  imputation 
for  which  we  see  not  the  slightest  foundation.  It  were  easy  to 
show,  that  Huet  had  never  read  I^ongus ;  and  Bayle,  with  his 
host  of  copyists,  has  misrepresented  in  it  a  variety  of  passages  to 
support  the  charge.  To  confute  it,  we  shall  only  observe,  that 
01  ir  translator,  whose  delicacy  is  considerable  and  commendable. 
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Jias  fairly  translated  one  of  the  passages  which  is  apparently  the 
grossest  in  the  list  of  accusations.  It  is  perfectly  innocent.  In 
tact,  notwithstanding  the  indecorum  which  Huet  so  warmly 
holds  up  to  vengeance,  we  have  again  looked  over  the  work, 
and  see  very  little  to  reprehend.  The  whole,  with  a  slight 
softening,  might  have  been  translated.  The  innocent  simpli- 
city of  primitive  ages  is  represented ;  Vvdien  the  maid,  knowing^ 
no  ill,  apprehended  none :  *they  were  naked,  and  were  not 
ashamed.'  We  are  confident,  that  in  a  single  page  of  the  New 
Eloisa  there  is  more  sensuality  than  in  the  whole  of  Longus. 
Fielding,  in  many  of  his  novels,  has  exceeded  the  indelicacy  of 
the  conclusion,  which,  however,  the  translator  has  properly  sup- 
pressed. As  he  promises  the  translation  of  the  j^Lthiopics,  we 
may,  perhaps  with  advantage,  inform  him,  that  a  good  transla- 
tion was  published  in  1789,  in  two  volumes  12mo,  by  Payne, 
and  noticed  soon  afterwards  in  this  journal :  in  that  article  we 
mentioned  the  former  versions,  with  a  short  examination  of 
their  respective  merits  *. 

Of  the  style  of  Longus  we  have  had  few  opinions.  Ruhnke- 
nius  speaks  of  its  native  and  beautiful  simplicity.  It  is  cer- 
tainly peculiarly  neat  and  expressive :  the  style  of  that  state 
of  society  which  he  describes.  It  excites  no  sensual  passions, 
but  may  be  read  with  the  same  purity  as  we  contemplate  an 
ancient  statue.  The  translator  has  succeeded  in  reflecting  a 
faithful  copy  of  the  sentiments  and  manner  of  the  original, 
except  where,  tremblingly  alive,  he  felt  that  the  narrative  was 
improper  for  the  public  eye.  It  may  indeed  be  remarked,  that 
in  all  the  ancient  novels,  the  ladies  are  a, little  too  forward,  and 
too  warm  in  their  expressions  of  attachment  j  yet  we  shall  not 
hesitate  in  copying  from  a  part,  which  has  occasioned  the  cen- 
sures before  alluded  to.  The  translation  is  almost  literal :  the 
grossness  is  in  the  commentary  of  the  critic,  which  we  shall  not 
copyf. 

*  It  was  now  the  end  of  spring ;  tlie  summer  had  begun,  and 
rdl  things  were  in  the  height  of  their  beauty.  The  trees  were 
covered  with  fruit ;  the  fields  witli  corn.  Charming  was  the  chirp 
of  the  grasshoppers  :  sweet  was  the  smell  of  the  fruit ;  and  thi? 
bleating  of  the  flocks  was  delightful.  You  could  fancy  that  the  ri- 
vers were  singing,  as  they  flowed  along,  and  that  the  winds  were 
piping,  as  they  breathed  through  tlie  pines.  The  apples  fell  to  the 
ground,  as  if  eager  to  be  gathered  by  the  passing  lover.  Every 
superfluous  garment  was  thrown  aside,  and  the  sun  looked  forth  as 
if  desirous  of  gazing  at  the  charms,  vWiich  were  exposed  to  his 

*  May  we  venture  to  recommend  Achilles  Tatius  to  his  notice  ? 

fWe  were  struck  with  one  passaj^e,  sia*,  ^ar.io  to  vfov  ,u.jXt,  /Ltaivsc-SKt  -irsut,  "  and, 
like  new  honey,  produces  delirium."  In  noticing  the  American  Philosophical 
Transactions,  we  found  it  neceysar\'  to  enlarge  on  the  occasional  deleterious 
property  of  honey,  which  we  then  attributed  to  its  newness. 


02  Translattofi  of  Lofigus^s  'Pastoral, 

niys.  Daphnis  felt  all  the  warmth  of  the  season,  and  plunged  into 
the  rivers:  sometimes  he  only  bathed  himself;  sometimes  he 
amused  himself  with  pursuing  the  fish,  which  played  in  circles 
around  him  ;  and  sometimes  he  drank  of  the  stream,  as  if  to  extin- 
guish the  flame  which  he  felt  within. — Chloc,  when  she  had  milked 
the  goats  and  the  sheep,  had  great  difficulty  in  making  the  butter  j 
for  the  gnats  were  very  troublesome,  and,  if  she  flapped  them 
away,  they  bit  her. — However,  after  her  work  was  done,  she 
washed  her  face,  crowned  herself  with  a  garland  of  pine-leaves,  put 
on  her  girdle  of  fawn-skin,  and  filled  a  milk-pail  with  wine  and 
milk  as  a  beverage  for  herself  and  Daphnis. 

*  When  Daphnis  beheld  Chloe  in  her  fauii-skin  girdle  and  with 
the  garland  of  pine-leaves  on  her  head  holding  out  the  milk-pail  to 
him,  he  fancied  that  he  beheld  one  of  the  nymphs  of  the  grot,  and 
takmg  the  garland  from  her  head,  he  placed  it  on  his  own  ;  while 
she  adjusted  part  of  his  dress,  which  he  had  put  on  hastily  after 
bathing.  Now  they  began  in  sport  to  pelt  each  other  with  apples, 
and  now  they  amused  themselves  with  adorning  each  other's  hair, 
which  they  braided  in  various  forms.'  She  compared 'the  black 
hair  of  Daphnis  to  myrtle-berries  ;  while  he  likened  her  cheeks  to 
apples,  where  the  white  is  suffused  with  red.  He  then  taught 
her  to  play  on  the  pi})e : — when  she  began  to  breathe  into  it,  he 
snatched  it  from  her,  pressed  the  reeds  to  his  lips,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  teaching  her  and  rectifying  her  errors,  he  made  the  pipe  a 
conductor  for  his  kisses. 

*  While  he  was  thus  amusing  her  in  the  heat  of  noon-day,  with 
their  flocks  around  them  reposing  in  the  shade,  Chloe  imperceptibly 
fell  asleep.  Daphnis  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  while  he  gazed  on 
her  charms,  he  thus  sighed  to  himself:  *'  What  eyes  are  tliose, 
^vhich  are  now  closed  in  sleep !  what  a  mouth  is  that,  which 
breathes  so  sweetly  !  no  apples  or  wild  flowers  have  so  sweet  a 
scent !  ah  !  but  I  fear  to  kiss  it !  a  kiss  consumes  me,  and,  like  new 
honey,  drives  me  mad !  Besides — a  kiss  would  awake  her  \ — Ye 
chattering  grasshoppers,  if  ye  chirp  so  loud,  ye  will  disturb  my 
Chloe  !  those  vexatious  goats  are  fighting  with  their  horns  :  surely 
the  wolves  are  grown  more  timid  than  foxes,  that  they  do  not  come 
and  seize  them  1 " 

*  His  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  a  grasshopper,  which,  in 
springing  from  a  swallow  that  pursued  it,  fell  into  Chloe's  bosom. 
The  swallow  hovered  over  Chloe' s  cheek  and  fluttered  its  wings. 
The  damsel  screamed  and  started :  but  seeing  the  swallow  still 
fluttering  near  her,  and  Daphnis  laughing  at  her  alarm,  her  fear 
vanished,  and  she  rubbed  her  eyes  which  were  still  disposed  to  sleep. 
The  grasshopper  chirped  from  her  bosom,  as  if  in  gratitude  for  his 
deliverance.  Chloe  screamed  again  ;  when  Daphnis  laughed,  and 
took  the  little  chatterer  from  his  hiding-place.  It  still  kept  chir])- 
ing  in  his  hand :  Chloe  was  pleased  at  seeing  the  innocent  cause  of 
her  alarm,  kissed  it,  and  put  it  in  her  bosom  again.'    p.  46. 

There  is  much  pleasantry  in  the  notes,  and  we  ought  not  to 
overlook  them.  Wc  mean  not  to  say  that  they  are  plea- 
sant only ;  for  they  ofFei'  all  the  little  information  respecting 
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Longus  that  can  be  obtained,  and  all  the  little  criticism  which 
his  labours  seem  to  require.  We  shall  select  a  specimen  with- 
out much  choice. 

*  [Under  the  threshing  machine.]  This  threshing  machine  was 
called  the  tribulum,  and  seems  to  have  resembled  the  trillo  which  is 
nowused  in  Spain,  and  of  which  there  is  a  picture  and  a  description  in 
To\\Tisend's  Travels.  "  The  trilh  is  five  feet  long,  two  feet  three  inches 
wide,  and  two  inches  thick.  In  the  under  surface  are  driven  two  hun- 
dred rough  flints.  The  horse  draws  it  over  the  floor,  on  whicli  the 
corn  is  spread,  and  the  driver  rides  upon  it."  The  flinty  seem  to 
he  a  modern  addition :  form.erly  any  sharp-pointed  things,  whicli 
could  most  easily  be  procured,  were  used,  such  as  thorns,  thistles, 
and  brambles  ;  and  from  tribal hs  (a  thistle)  the  name  of  the  ma- 
chine was  derived.  I  have  translated  the  verb  "pressed  under." 
Villoison  translates  it  ^^comminuebat;"  this  surely  is  not  the  pre- 
cise meaning.  The  Greek  verb  means  "  pressed  down  or  against ;" 
and  if  Nape  rode  on  the  machine,  the  propriety  of  tlie  expression  is 
evident.  I  tremble  at  etymology,  or  I  would  hazard  a  conjecture 
that  the  word  trillo  is  derived  from  tribulum.  I  tremble  at  etymo- 
logy, as  it  is  too  often  an  iirnis  fatuus  to  the  soundest  judgment,  or 
a  learned  friend  of  mine  would  never  have  derived  Jeremiah  King 
from  Cucumber — Jeremiah  King — Jerry  King — Jer  King — Girkiu 
— Cucumber,  a  mode  of  derivation,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking 
very  forced.'     p.  260. 


Art.  XV. — Walks  a7id  Sketches  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
to  which  is  subjoined.,  a  Journey  from  Cape  Town  to  Blet- 
tenberg'^s  Bay.  B\j  Robert  Seniple.  Svo.  3s.  6d.  sewed. 
C.  and  R:' Baldwin.     1803, 

M'^E  always  receive  with  pleasure  these  more  familiar  repre- 
sentations of  scenes  and  objects  remote  from  common  visitants, 
distinguished  by  features  of  a  peculiar  and  unconunon  mould. 
The  extremity  of  Africa  is,  in  many  views,  an  object  of  interest 
and  importance — a  spot  isolated  by  sea,  and  deserts  even  more 
inhospitable  *,  a  stepping-stone  from  the  luxurious  claims  of 
one  quarter  of  the  world  to  the  means  of  gratifying  them 
by  the  riches  which  nature  oilers  in  another. — V/e  have 
had  many  descriptions  of  this  country  from  travelers  of  different 
characters — from  the  dull  fidelity  of  Kolben  to  the  suspicious 
luxuriance  of  Vaillant.  Our  present  author,  more  lively  than 
the  former,  does  not,  however,  approach  the  spirit  and  anima- 
tion of  the  latter.  He  is  sometimes  warmed  into  eloquence  and 
fire,  but  the  spirit  is  soon  exhausted. 

This  remote  point  offers  no  regular  features.  Nature  seems 
to  have  scattered  her  rude  or  her  sublime  objects  with  little 
care ;  and  though  in  general  the  mountains  project  towards  the 
sea  from  the  north,  yet  at  no  great  distance  eastward,  the  di- 
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rection  is  difterent ;  iiiul  tlie  valleys,  as  well  as  hills,  run  to  the 
east.  Some  Hatter  spots  sliow  that  the  sea  had  once  encroached 
on  these  regions  ;  yet  there  are  few  marks  of  volcanic  resistance 
to  its  depredations :  the  hills  are  chiefly  granitic. 

We  pass  over  the  Shandean  preface,  which  is  somewhat  mis- 
placed :  it  is  a  light  and  unsuitable  portico  to  a  building  of  a 
diflfei-ent  description.  "We  pass,  also,  the  description  or  Cape 
Town,  and  what  nray  be  termed  its  civil  history.  Table 
Mountain  has  been  ascended  and  described  by  other  travelers  y 
yet  we  shall  hence  select  a  specimen  of  the  descriptive 
talents  of  the  author.  It  is  more  animated  and  characteristic 
than  the  delineations  of  his  predecessors. 

*  Already  the  eastern  horizon  was  marked  by  a  body  of  pure 
whJte  light,  which  seemed  to  break  from  behind  tlie  dark  hills  of 
Hottentot  Plollancl,  and  spread  itself  on  all  sides.  The  waning 
moon  seemed  gradually  to  be  absorl-)ed,  and  every  moment  shone 
fainter  and  fainter.  The  stars  in  the  west  still  sparkled  brightly, 
but  those  in  the  zenith  and  to  the  eastward  shared  the  fate  of  the 
queen  of  night,  and  were,  with  her,  gradually  lost  in  the  mild 
splendour  of  dawning  day.  By  degrees  the  light  shot  up  towards 
the  zenith,  and  there  melted  into  pale  blue.  The  dark  mountains 
of  Hottentot  Holland,  whoie  craggy  outlines  M^ere  now  clearly  di- 
stinguishable, bounded  the  view  to  the  east,  but  far  below  our  feet 
to  the  westward  the  sea  spread  out  its  vast  watery  floor,  over  which 
the  mists  of  night  still  rolled,  and  collectin^^  into  great  clouds, 
seemed  to  linger  in  the  extreme  boundaries  of  the  west.  Moving 
our  eyes  round  tev/ards  the  north,  and  still  looking  downwards,  be- 
neath us  lay  the  tov,Ti,  with  its  gardens,  its  terraces,  and  white  flat- 
roofed  hou-ses ;  the  Table  Bay,  with  a  surface  smooth  and  unruffled 
by  the  slightest  breeze,  bearing  on  its  glassy  bosom  numerous  ves- 
sels cf  every  nation,  riding  together  peaceably  at  anchor.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Bay,  the  high  hills,  somewhat  inland,  presented 
their  tops  covered  with  snow,  and  continuing  to  move  ourselves 
^slowly  round,  we  observed  in  succession,  once  more  the  dark  moun- 
tains of  Hottentot  Holland  :  the  flat  sandy  space  between  the  Ta- 
ble and  False  Bays ;  the  Fal?e  Bay  opening  outwards  to  the  Indian 
ocean  ;  the  mountainous  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Africa,  on  whose 
higlicst  pinnacle  we  seemed  to  stand,  stretching  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  and  presenting  a  broken  scene  of  mountains,  precipices, 
and  chasms.  Beyond  it  appeared  the  Indian  Ocean,  now  faintly 
enlightened  by  die  beams  of  the  morning,,  and  round  again  nothing 
but  sea,  sea,  sea,  till  v/e  once  more  came  to  the  Lion  Hills,  the 
town  with  its  v/lute  houses.  Table  Bay  with  its  numerous  vessels, 
and  a  little  farther  out  Roben  Island,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bay. 

'  To  this  outline  mfght  be  added  some  little  particulars :  the 
vulture  risinp;  from  his  aerie  amongst  the  rocks,  and  soaring  above 
our  heads  tifl  lost  to  our  sight. — The  buzzard  sailing  in  mid-air 
with  out-stretched  wing,  and  steering  towards  Its  distant  prey. — 
The  faint  roar  of  the  water  breaking:  along  the  rocky  coast,  scarcely 
}isard  so  high  :  tlie  refreshing  coolness-  of  the  morning  air :  and 
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lastly,  two  young  friends  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  craggy  rock, 
tbrming  the  centre  of  this  great  circle,  with  minds  not  incapable  of 
perceiving  its  magnificence,  and  hearts  not  cold  enough  to  perceive 
it  with  insensibility.*     p.  G6\ 

The  following  are  some  of  our  author's  geological  observa- 
tions. 

*  First.  The  flatness  and  sandy  nature  of  the  ground  which  se- 
parates the  two  bays  seemed  clearly  to  indicate  that  they  had  been 
formerly  united ;  in  which  case  the  present  peninsula  of  the  Cape, 
must  have  formed  an  island  separated  from  the  main  continent  of 
Africa  by  a  strait  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth. 

*  Secondly.  The  strait  must  have  been  shallow ;  for  had  the 
•tv^ater  been  deep  and  the  current  consequently  strong,  the  middle 
part  of  the  channel  could  not  have  been  filled  up  as  it  now  appears, 
by  the  deposits  of  the  ocean  and  the  soil  washed  down  from  the 
hills. 

*  Thirdly.  The  steepness  of  the  ranges  of  great  mountains  ap- 
peared to  have  arisen  from  some  sudden  sinking  or  washing  away 
of  the  intermediate  soil,  and  not  by  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  sea. 
For  if  it  be  owing  to  this  latter  cause,  why  has  it  stopped  at  a  cer- 
tain point  and  left  any  soil  between  the  two  bays  ?  And  why,  where 
the  mountains  bordering  upon  the  sea  are  lofty,  is  the  depth  of  wa- 
ter close  in  upon  the  shore  likewise  in  proportion  ?  Let  us  study 
those  mountains  whose  steep  bases  are  still  covered  with  water,  and 
say  v.^hat  gradual  corrosion,  what  lapse  of  ages  hath  worn  away 
such  huge  masses  of  stone  to  a  depth  wh^re  the  plummet  of  man, 
in  many  instances,  hath  never  yet  reached  ? 

*  Fourthly.  At  die  bases  of  many  of  those  great  or  primary 
ranges  of  mountains  we  noticed  smaller  hills  running  in  nearly  a 
similar  direction,  but  totally  different  in  shape,  being  of  no  great 
height,  rounded  off  into  regular  forms,  and  covered  v/ith  vegeta- 
tion ;  whereas  the  first  were  steep,  lofty,  craggy  from  halfway  up 
to  their  summits,  and  irregular  in  their  appearance. 

*  And  lastly,  We  observed  that  the  direction  of  the  hills  of  the 
two  bays,  and  in  general  of  all  the  great  ranges  of  mountains 
in  this  part  of  Africa  was  from  nortli-north-v/est,  to  south-south- 
east.'    p.  87, 

The  journey  to  Blettenberg's  Bay  Is  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
the  scenes  are  in  many  respects  new.  I'he  adventures  of  our  tra- 
velers in  the  woods,  where  they  designed  to  hunt  the  buffalo, 
and  their  danger  from  the  elephants,  are  well  narrated.  We 
find  nothing,  however,  that  we  can  with  propriety  select,  ex- 
cept the  description  of  the  Bay,  wkh  which  we  shall  conclude. 

*  In  an  hour  we  reached  a  large  plain,  gently  sloping  towards 
the  sea,  and  having  got  clear  of  the  woods,  sav/  Blettenberg's  Bay 
for  die  first  time.  The  chain  of  mountains,  at  die  foot  of  which  we 
had  rravelied  for  so  many  days,  seemed  here  to  unite  with  another 
more  extensive  range,  and  which  crossed  it  in  an  oblique  direction, 
and  str^tcliing  away  out  into  the  sea  formed  the  south-east  side  of 
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the  Bay.  To  the  northward  some  shelter  is  afforded  by  a  ridge  of 
high  rocks  which  run  out  directly  mto  the  sea,  and  form  the  only 
part  where  vessels  can  ride  with  any  safety  during  a  gale.  This 
security  however  is  very  small.  The  Bay  is  perfectly  open  to  the 
sea,  and  vv'hen  the  wind  blows  fresh,  a  tremendous  swell  rolls  in,  and 
breaks  mountains  high  at  a  considerable  distance  off  shore.  In 
other  points  of  view ,  this  Bay  presents  nothing  but  what  is  grand. 
There  is  not  an  iota  of  httle  in  its  whole  composition.  The  out- 
line is  defined  without  being  limited :  all  is  simple  and  majestic  ; 
no  little  minutiae  to  divert  the  attention.  One  range  of  mountains 
— one  bold  sweep  of  shore.  One  ridge  of  stupendous  rocks.  Na- 
ture has  sketched  the  outline  with  two  or  three  dashes  of  her  sub- 
lime pencil,  and  placed  the  wide  ocean  as  a  boundary  to  the  view.' 
p.  136. 
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Ar.t.  \G.— Letters  on  the  Importance  of  the  present  JVar.     By  Allan 
Mackod.     Letters  I  and  II.     Svo,      \s.  each.      Vernor  and  Hood. 

Mr.  Macleod  contends  for  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the 
present  war  ;  and  who  is  there  that  will  not  readily  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  both  necessary  and  important  ?  Mr.  Macleod  commits  his 
sentiments  on  this  subject  to  writing  ;  and  who  is  there  that  will  ven- 
ture to  say  he  understands  them?  It  is  hardly  possible  to  produce, 
from  any  Enghsh  composition,  a  more  ridiculous  specimen  of  fustian 
and  bombast. 

*  In  this  crisis  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  to  be  inactive  with  power 
of  exertion,  silent  with  power  of  speech,  inactive  and  silent,  possessing 
in  any  degree  faculties  of  usefulness,  is  to  be  guilty  of  treason  against 
mankind.  Never,  in  the  progress  of  empires,  has  the  invitation  been 
so  urgent  for  the  display,  in  its  vigor,  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
British  freedom,  that  more  interesting  portion  of  the  freedom  of  the 
universe,  menaced  with  extinction  by  the  tyrant,  within  the  scope  of 
this  cosmopolitan  denomination,  most  the  object  of  British  anxiety, 
is  most  the  source  of  general  patriotism,  justly  the  object  of  the  reve- 
rence of  nations,  the  fountain  and  the  sustainer  of  all  estimable 
honour,  and  of  all  worthy  pride.  As  a  Briton,  I  am  to  be  pardoned, 
then,  if  I  speak  of  British  freedom  with  that  enthusiasm  which  the 
love  of  freedom  inspires.. 

*  British  liberty  is  the  glory  of  human  prowess,  valour,  and  forti- 
tude. British  enterprize,  wresting  from  fanaticism  the  sword,  at  the 
moment  when,  not  resisted,  she  would  have  bent  man  under  the  yoke, 
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ncquired  for  Britons  this  liberty:  Britons  will  maintain  it  in  its  pleni- 
tude against  Britain's  foe.*     Letter  i.   P,  3. 

Art.  17. — Honour  or  Infamy  I  A  Letter  to  the  Army,  Navy,  aftd  the 
People  of  England,  on  the  dread  Alternative,  the  eventful  Choice,  In- 
vade,  or  he  invaded.  By  Puhlitela.  S^o,  \s.  Jordan  and  Max- 
well.    1804^. 

Publicola  is  of  opinion  that  we  shall  wait  a  long  while  for  Bo- 
naparte's invading  us,  and  that  therefore  we  had  better  cry  nvhoop, 
and  invade  France  ;  not  considering  what  we  lost  by  our  continental 
experiments,  in  this  way,  last  war. 

*  Let  Britain  but  plant  a  hundred  thousand  of  her  chosen  troops 
upon  the  heaths  of  Hanover,  and  the  wonderful  stories  of  Cadmean 
armies  would  no  longer  appear  fabulous  ;  for,  instantly  would  rise  a 
milhon  of  brave  warriors,  each  equally  determined,  not  only  to  rescue 
the  sovereign  princes  from  the  disgraceful  thraldom  they  have  so  long 
endured,  and  replace  them  in  the  dignified  stations  they  were  wont  to 
enjoy;  but  to  reduce  the  Hmits  of  France  to  those  ancient  and  essen- 
tial boundaries  which  justice,  as  well  as  pohcy,  now  so  imperiously 
demand.'     p.  29. 

Art.  18. — The  salutary  Effects  of  Vigour  ;  exemplified  in  the  Operation 
of  the  Nottingham  Act,  passed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament :  being 
a  Sequel  to  *  Thoughts  on  the  late  general  Election,  as  demonstrative  of 
the  Progress  of  Jacobinism,^  By  John  Bo'wles,  Esq.  Svo.  6d^ 
llivingtons.     1804. 

This  pamphlet  contains  eight  pages  of  letter-presa  only,  and  is  in- 
tiiided,  as  it  seems  by  the  folios,  to  be  tacked  to  Mr.  Bowles's  former 
production. 

Ar-T.  19. — Letter  to  Sir  Prancis  Burdett,  Bart,  ori  the  Folly,  the  In*, 
decency,  and  the  dangerous  Tendency,  of  his  public  Conduct.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Hankin,  M.  A.  M.D.    %vo.  2s.   Rivingtons.  1804?. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett's  speeches,  both  on  the  18th  and  the  29th  of 
July,  were  highly  reprehensible  :  but  that  circumstance  by  no  means 
vindicates  the  asperity  of  this  letter.     Mr.  !flankin  thirsts  so  ex- 
tremely for  the  punishment  of  this  gentleman,  that  his  language  is 
hardly  decent  towards  the  legislature  for  leaving  him  at  large.     It  is 
a  pity  that  clergymen  do  net  govern  their  passions  a  httle  more,  to 
show  the  world  that  they  are  the  disciples  of  Him,  *  in  whose  mouth 
was  no  reproach.'     We  highly  approve  the  speech  penned  by  our 
author,  and  recommended  by  him  to  sir  Francis ;  and  we  are  also  satis- 
fied that  the  nation  at  large  would  have  thought  better  of  the  repu- 
tation of  the  latter,  had  his  speech  resembled  that  before  us.    Of  Mr. 
Hankin's  ministerial  sagacity  we  cannot,  however,  say  much :   he  must 
be  a  sturdy  partisan,  indeed,  if  he  be  not  now  convinced  that  it  is 
'  ot  alone    the  Monitcur  and  the  baronet  who  call  in  question   the 
aaility  of  Mr.  Addington's  administration, 
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Art.  20. — A  Sermon  preparatory  to  the  due  Ohservande  of  Good-Friday  ; 
contain'ms^  a  Summary  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  upon  the  Subject  of  that 
Day.    By  IV.  Gllbanky  M.  A.  "dc.    ito.     2s.     Rivingtons.     1804. 

*  It  would  be  the  extreme  of  arrogance  in  the  author  to  imagine, 
that  upon  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  the  most  important 
interests  of  mankind,  and  of  course  so  studied  and  descanted  upon, 
any  thing  perfectly  new,  however  so  to  himself,  should  be  found  in 
these  pages  ;  yet  is  it  of  great  use  to  the  generality  of  Christians, 
who  are  extremely  apt  to  become  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers 
of  God,  to  have  at  divers  times  and  in  divers  manners  the  glad  tydings 
of  the  Gospel  on  any  essential  article  presented  to  their  recollection. 
—If  then  it  has  occurred  to  him,  thinking  as  he  is  in  duty  bound  for 
himself  and  others,  to  put  his  sentiments  upon  the  present  subject  in 
such  a  point  of  view  as  to  meet  the  apprehension  and  secure  the  con- 
viction of  any  doubting  or  careless  Christian,  he  must  think  his  pains 
well  bestowed,  and  the  talent  committed  to  his  charge  not  unprofita- 
bly  laid  out.'     p.  5. 

The  author  talks  about  demonstrating  the  existence  of  God  and  the 
necessity  of  man's  redemption,  from  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing ; 
without,  perhaps,  sufficiently  considering  that  the  bare  reason  of  man 
has  not  natural  strength  enough  to  be  employed  in  such  lofty  specu- 
lations. This  sermon  of  Mr.  Gilbank  will  not  estabhsh  the  faith  of 
any  of  its  readers  ;  but  it  is  no  reflexion  on  this  gentleman's  abili- 
ties to  have  failed  in  that  which  many  abler  metaphysicians  have  not 
been  able  to  perform. 

Art.  21. — The  Tears  of  Peter.    A  Sermon,  translated  from  the  original 
French,  of  the  late  Rev.  Peter  Du  Bosc,  Pastor  of  the  French  Church 
at  Rotterdam.    To  which  is  prefixed  an  Account  of  the  Author,     ^vo, 
,    ls.6d.     Button  ^«<i  Son.     1804. 

Du  Bosc  was  one  of  the  principal  French  preachers  at  the  time 
when  Louis  XIV.  was  laying  the  foundation  for  the  late  revolution, 
and  the  destruction  of  his  own  family,  nobihty,  and  clergy,  by  the 
atrociously  wicked  and  inhuman  persecution  of  the  Protestants  on  tha 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Caen  was  the  seat  of  Du  Bosc's 
ministry :  whence  he  was,  in  1664,  banished  to  Chalons,  on  the  pre- 
text that  he  had  compared  *  the  ear  of  the  priests  to  a  sink,  and  to  a 
canal,  which  received  all  the  filth  of  the  city.'  His  banishment  was 
short ;  for  in  the  same  year  he  was  permitted  to  return  home,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  as  one  of  thfe  deputies  to  lay  the  griefs  of 
the  Protestants  before  the  throne.  In  1685  he  was  again  prohibited 
preaching ;  and  soon  after,  retiring  to  Holland,  was  appointed  mi- 
nister of  the  church  at  Rotterdam,  where  he  died  on  the  2d  of  Ja- 
nuar)--,  1692.  The  sermon  before  us  is  presented  as  a  specimen  of  his 
rhetoric  ;  and"  if  sufficient  encouragement  be  given,  four  volumes,  at 
ffght  shillings  each,  will  be  published  by  subscription.  Our  readers 
may  judge  of  the  style  of  composition  from  the  following  extracts ; 
the  subject  of  the  discourse  being  the  teais  of  Peter. 
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*  Indeed,  my  brethren,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  world,  which 
ought  to  affect  us  in  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  if  there  be  a  subject 
which  merits  from  us  a  torrent  of  tears  ;  it  is  without  contradiction, 
sin ;  sin,  which  renders  us  enemies  to  God,  slaves  of  the  devil,  the 
horror  of  heaven,  the  reproach  of  earth,  and  the  prey  of  hell ;  sin, 
which  from  a  little  less  than  angels,  renders  us  worse  than  beasts,  and 
reduces  us  to  the  condition  of  demons  ;  sin,  which  sullies  and  disho- 
nours our  nature,  which  withers  and  disfigures  our  souls,  which  ef- 
faces all  their  beauty,  and  overspreads  them  with  a  frightful  defor- 
mity ;  sin,  which  offends  a  God  supremely  amiable,  a  Father  infinitely 
good,  a  Judge  terrible  and  almighty;  sin,  in  a  word,  which  makes  us 
butts  for  the  arrows  of  him  who  can  kill  not  only  the  body,  but  the 
soul  also,  and  send  them  both  into  hell-fire.  This  is,  indeed,  the  evil 
which  ought  to  draw  tears  from  our  eyes  ;  this  is  almost  the  only 
thing  on  account  of  which  we  ought  to  shed  them,  and  for  which  we 
can  do  it  ingenuously.  For,  all  other  evils  have  their  advantage ; 
they  glorify  God,  they  advance  our  salvation,  they  work  our  sanctifi- 
cation ;  and  it  is  in  their  bitterness,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  lets  us  taste 
the  celestial  sweets  of  his  consolations  and  his  favours.  But  sin  is  an 
evil  in  all  respects,  which  offends  God,  destroys  men,  disturbs  our 
rest,  corrupts  our  integrity,  and  ruins  our  happiness.  Forasmuch  as 
other  evils  ought  to  be  borne  with  constancy,  the  wise  man  views 
their  approach  with  comparative  calmness,  and  tears  on  account  of 
tliem,  are  often  blame-worthy;  but  sin  cannot  be  too  much  lamented, 
and  the  tears,  which,  this  miserable  subject  draws  from  us,  are  just, 
they  are  necessary  and  pleasing  to  God.'     j>.  21. 

The  Protestant  churches  of  France  had,  at  that  time,  great  reason 
for  fasting  ;  and  its  effect  may  be  seen  in  the  following  remon- 
strance.: 

*  Though  for  one  day,  that  we  pass  fasting,  we  should  pass  every 
week  so ;  though  for  a  tear  or  two,  that  we  shed,  we  were  to  shed  a 
thousand;  if  we  renounce  not  our  vices,  if  we  do  not  apply  ourselves 
religiously  to  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  G6d  will  have  no  more  regard 
to  our  humiliations  than  to  the  phylacteries  of  the  Pharisees,  or  the 
mortifications  of  the  servants  of  Baal.  I  remember,  my  brethren, 
that  the  last  fast,  wliicli  we  celebrated  in  this  church,  a  few  years 
ago,  produced  not  the  effects  which  we  had  reason  to  expect.  Oa 
the  morrow,  duels  were  talked  of;  a  few  days  afterwards  there  were 
licentious  dances ;  afterwards  other  scandals  regained  their  course, 
and  vice  began,  as  before,  to  walk  erect.  In  the  name  of  God,  my 
well-beloved  brethren,  let  it  not  he  so  now ;  let  us  profit  by  our  past 
faults,  and  become  more  wialby  them  :  that  they^may  not  reproach 
us,  that  we  have  entered  into  this  temple,  hke  the  devil,  who  it  is 
said,  in  the  book  of  Job,  entered  into  heaven  amongst  the  children 
of  God,  which  are  the  blessed  angels  :  for  he  came  out  exactly  as  he 
went  in,  as  black,  as  wicked,  as  much  a  devil  as  before.  My  brethren, 
you  are  come  to-day  into  this  assembly,  as  into  a  sort  of  heaven,  to 
leave  there  the  cares  of  the  body,  to  attend  only  to  the  duties  of  the 
mind,  and  to  feast  upon  angeHc  and  heavenly  food.    But  God  forbid 

.  that  it  should  be  said  of  you,  as  of  Satan,  that  you  have  come  out  of 
it,  just  such  as  you  entered  it,  as  profane,  as  debauched,  as  ardent  to 
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do  evil  as  before.  If  so,  woe  unto  you,  inen  of  stiff-n  jcks  and  undir- 
cumcist'd  heart.  Woe  unto  you,  rebellious  and  p^ain-sayin^  peoj)lef 
towards  whom  God  stretches  fortli  his  hand  all  day  long,  uselessly 
and  in  vain.  Woe  unto  thee,  ungrateful  church,  who  tramplest  under 
thy  feet,  so  many  excellent  blessings  as  the  Loi^d  hath  granted  thee  ; 
so  many  rare  favours  with  which  he  hath  privileged  thee  ;  so  many 
holy  remonstrances  as  he  hath  addressed  to  thee  ;  so  many  means 
as  he  hath  employed  according  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  lead  thee 
back  to  thy  duty.'     p.  48. 

Art.  22. — yf  Sennon  prear.hed  at  the  Anniversary  nf  the  Royal  Humane 
Society i  in  St.  Jameses  Churchy  U^estnihister,  on  Sum/ay,  ylpril  24,  1803. 
By  the  Right  Reverend  George  Isaac  Huntlngfordy  D.  D.  Bishop  oj 
Gloucester.  To  which  is  acldedy  an  Appendix  of  miscellaneous  Observa- 
tions on  Resuscitation.  By  the  Society.  Svo.  \s.  6d.  Riviugtons. 
1803. 

In  the  dedication  prefixed  to  this  sermon,  the  right  reverend 
preacher  asserts,  *  that  not  fewer  than  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  persons  have  been  recovered  from  apparent 
death,  through  the  means  of  the  royal  humane  society.'  This  in- 
telligence could  not  fail  of  giving  pleasure  to  *  the  discerning  and 
benevolent  mind  of  a  minister,  who  is  zealous  for  public  weal ;'  and 
in  his  joy  every  one  of  our  readers  must  participate.  The  utility  of 
the  institution  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  every  year  adds  to  the  mfor- 
mation  which,  by  its  means,  is  diffused  throughout  the  nation.  The 
sennon  is,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  well-known 
talents  and  amiable  disposition  of  the  writer,  admirably  calculated  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  delivered.  Every  thing  that  hatli 
breath  is  called  upon  to  praise  the  Lord;  and,  after  a  comprehensivf 
view  of  various  natural  phoenomena,  the  subject  is  brought  home  to- 
the  society,  and  concluded  in  the  following  manner : 

*  The  efforts  of  this  society,  we  may  reasonably  imagine,  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  Almighty  God  !  for  its  object  is,  in  subservJency  to  di- 
vine Providence,  to  promote  the  gloiy  of  God  by  cherishing  tliat 
gift,  w^hich  above  all  others  whatever  is  most  universally  bestowed, 
and  which  therefore,  above  all  others,  may  be  deemed  of  first  and 
chief  estimation.  That  gift  is  life.  With  respect  to  peculiar  pro- 
perties, they  are  differently  bestowed  on  the  species  of  different  classes, 
and  are  marvellously  suited  to  the  nature  aud  condition  o£  ai-i- 
mated  beings.  But  life  is  the  general  attribute  imparted  to  all :  the 
communication  of  life  therefore  should  seem  to  be  the  distinguishing; 
instance  of  goodness,  in  which  Divine  Benevolence  particularly  de- 
lights. Hence,  though  in  the  scale  of  animated  existence  they  nse 
with  gradation  infinitely  diversified,  yet  in  participation  of  sentient 
life,  irrational  creatures  are  combined  with  man,  and  man  k  imited 
with  angelic  spirits.  The  innumerable  myriads  of  living  crcatures 
connected  with  our  globe  and  its  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  the  insect  of  the  day,  the 
more  long-lived  animal,  those  that  *'  lowly  creep,  or  stately  tread," 
the  savage  beast,  and  the. tamer  cattle,  all  in  their  kind,  all  in  their 
sphere,  all  in  their  proportion,  enjoy  vital  existence;  and  all  have 
cause  to  bless. that  DiYSCc  Hand,  which,  having  wonderfully  created 
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them,  gives  tliem  means  conducive  to  preservation.  All  have  cause 
to  sound  forth  his  praise  ;  but  they  want  the  capacity  of  uttenng 
thoughts.  They  must  speak  through  man,  who  is  "  the  head,  the 
lieart,  the  tongue  of  all."  Discriminated  as  he  is  from  brutes,  by 
rational  and  spiritual  powers ;  enabled  to  reflect  with  consciousness 
on  the  superiority  of  human  nature,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  beast'; 
instructed  to  adore,  with  pious  ardour,  the  goodness  of  that  Supreme 
Being  w^ho  has  shewn  him  peculiar  marks  of  benignity;  and  endowed 
with  the  wonderful  and  characteristic  faculty  of  clear  articulation,  in 
language  connected  ;  thus  furnished,  fitted,  and  taught,  man  is  the 
instrument  through  which  must  audibly  and  intelhgently  speak  the 
millions  of  creatures  visibly  seen.  Through  us  then,  who  are  here 
assembled,  under  impressions  of  gratitude,  that  skill  is  imparted  to 
cherish  the  precious  gift  of  life  ;  through  you,  in  particular,  to  whom 
the  mercy  of  God  has  caused  that  the  current  of  life  should  again 
flow,  and  has  thus  in  a  manner  renewed  your  existence  ;  through 
Christians  in  all  places  and  nations  ;  through  man,  w^herever  found,  or 
however  situated,  in  one  great  liymn  of  universal  adoration,  "  may 
every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord."     p.  26. 

Art.  23. — A  Sermon  preached  the  I5lh  of  January,  1804<,  on  the  Open- 
ing  of  the  Chapel  at  Poplar,  after  its  being  repaired  and  emhcllished  at 
the  sole  Cost  of  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company.  Published  by  Order 
of  the  Commiitee  of  Shipping.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hoole,  A.  M.  ^Jjc, 
^vo.     Is.     G.  flWW.  Nicol,     1801'.     . 

Mr.  Koole  has  here  given  to  tlie  public  a  sermon  which  does  him 
givat  credit.  The  following  quotation  is  rather  too  long  for  our  h- 
mits  ;  but  the  necessity  for  a  regular  ministry  is  set  forth  in  it,  in 
terms  so  manly,  and  yet  so  unpresuming,  that  we  will  rather  inconve- 
nience ourselves  than  not  offer  it  to  our  readers. 

'  Ignorance,  in  the  majority  of  men,  is  helpless  and  unavoidable  } 
they  are  busied  from  morning  till  night  in  procuring  their  daily  food  ; 
and  even  were  tliey  less  occupied,  and  had  sufficient  leisure  for  medi- 
tation and  religious  inquiry,  they  are,  for  the  most  pnrt,  incapable  of 
searching  out  and  of  thinking  for  themselves.  "How  then  shall  they 
call  on  him  in  \vhom  they  have  not  believed?  and  how  shall  they  be- 
lieve in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher  ?"  The  doubts  and  difficulties  which  obstruct  the 
inquiries  of  others,  who  are  wilhng  and  somewhat  more  able  to  inform 
themselves,  are  less  likely  to  be  removed  by  their  owm  unassisted  rea- 
sonings, than  by  the  instructions  of  men  who  have  made  it  their  bu- 
siness to  study  and  explain  the  sacred  writings.  Every  science  is  be3t 
taught  by  its  professors  ;  and  though  Christianity  be  not  strictly  a 
science,  nor  indeed  that  kind  of  mystery,  dangerous  to  be  explored 
by  common  men,  (which  the  Romish  church  would  make  it),  yet  in 
such  a  volume  as  the  Bible,  written  in  languages  long  since  disused, 
alluding  to  customs  and  ceremonies  almost  forgotten,  and  containing, 
(as  an  apostle  himself  observed  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  even  at  the  time 
when  they  had  just  been  pubhshed),  "many  things  hard  to  be  imder- 
stood,  which  they  who  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do 
also  the  other  Scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction  j"  in  such  a  volume, 
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I  say,  there  must  be  much  to  exercise  penetration  and  knowledge, 
there  must  be  much  to  call  for  the  particular  and  minute  investiga- 
tion of  a  peculiar  order.  And  after  all  the  helps  that  can  be  had, 
some  obscurity  will  yet  remain.  Whoever  attempts  to  make  known, 
to  creatures  of  such  limited  capacity,  the  councils  and  dispensations 
of  the  Most  High,  must  adopt  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  ^'behold  I 
show  you  a  mysiery,^^ 

*  But  even  should  you  allow  to  the  clergy  no  such  superiority  of 
knowledge  or  discernment,  yet  may  they  not  be  able,  by  their  remon- 
strances and  warnings,  to  awaken  those,  who  are  too  busy,  or  too 
idle,  to  exercise  their  own  faculties  ?  There  are  a  thousand  truths, 
obvious  as  the  hght  of  day,  which  yet,  in  their  commerce  with  the 
■world,  mankind  seem  wholly  to  forget.  That  we  are  mortal  w^e  all 
know;  but  when  we  see  thousands  laying  up  in  store  for  this  world, 
as  though  they  were  to  abide  here  for  ever,  can  it  be  superfluous  to 
recal  them  to  the  recollection  of  their  mortality  ?  Were  there  no 
public  religious  exhortation,  would  men,  of  their  own  accord,  medi- 
tate on  these  things  in  their  private  dwellings,  and  retire  regularly  into 
their  chambers,  to  commune  with  their  own  hearts?  Would  they  search 
the  Scriptures  ?  Would  they  distinguish  with  ease  its  genuine  doctrines  ? 
Would  they  fix  in  their  minds  ita  important  precepts,  and  call  upon 
themselves  to  believe  and  to  reform  ?  By  thus  contending  for  a  public 
ministry  do  I  begin  again  to  commend  myself  P  God  is  my  'witness t  before 
nuhom  I  standi  that  I  do  not  hold  this  language,  to  magnify  mine  office^ 
but  from  an  honest  conviction  of  its  truth.  Were  there  no  longer 
any  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  I  suspect  that  the  Gospel  itself,  without 
some  particular  interposition  of  Providence,  would  soon  be  entirely 
disregarded.'     p.  8. 

Art.  24. — A  Sermon  preached  on  Tuesday^  January  3,  1804,  at  the 
Presenlation  of  Colours^  by  the  Countess  of  Harrington,  as  Representa- 
tive of  her  Majjsty,  to  the  Queen* s  Royal  Regiment  of  Volunteers ;  pub- 
lished at  the  Request  of  the  Corps,  and  dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  her 
Majesty.  By  the  Rev.  James  Moore,  LL.  B.  ^c.  8vo.  Is.  Hat- 
chard.     1804. 

A  loyal  discourse  from  the  fourth  chapter  of  Nehemiah — "  We 
made  our  prayer  unto  God,  and  set  a  watch  against  them  dav  and 
night." 

Art.  25. — Zeal  and  Unanimity  in  the  Defence  of  our  Country,  recom- 
mended in  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Great  Baddo-Ji-, 
Essex,  on  Sunday,  July  24,  1803,  and  published  at  the  Request  of  thf 
Parishioners.  By  A.  Longmore,  LL.  B.  l^c.  ?iVO.  \s.  Riving- 
tons.     1804. 

Prefixed  to  this  discourse  is  a  vote  of  vestry,  requesting  its  publi- 
cation. Perhaps ,  on  perusal,  the  sennon  itself  will  not  appear  to  be 
so  very  valuable  as  the  preacher's  friends  seem  to  consider  it ;  but  the 
warm  kindness  of  the  address  must  enrapture  Mr.  Longmore's  own 
heart,  and  convince  all  others,  who  read  it,  how  much  he  possesses  the 
love  of  his  parishioners. 
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Art.  26. — The  Divine  Being  a  God  that  hideth  himself, — A  Sermon, 
preached  on  Lord's-Day  Evening,  January  1,  1804,  at  Salem  Chapel, 
in  Leeds,  at  the  Weekly  Meeting,  for  Prayer,  on  Account  of  the  present 
State  of  the  Nation.  By  Thomas  Langdon.  12mo.  6d.  hntton  and 
Son.     1804. 

Four  dissenting  ministers  of  Leeds  agreed,  :t  seems,  to  assemble  at 
their  respective  meeting-houses  alternately,  on  Sunday  evenings, to  prayf 
for  the  safety  of  the  countiy.  The  sermon  before  us  was  preached  at 
one  of  these  assemblies ;  and  is  a  plain  useful  discourse,  free  from  politics, 
free  from  party  spirit,  free  from  theological  contention.  Mr.  Langdon's 
truly  Christian  temper  is  an  honour  to  him :  happy  would  it  be  for  the 
world,  if  it  were  universally  adopted! — *  He  would  rejoice  to  see  the 
day  when  sincere  Christians,  of  every  denom.ination,  however  different 
their  speculative  opinions  and  external  forais  of  worship  may  bej, 
shall  regard  each  other  as  brethren  and  fellow-heirs  of  immortal  hap- 
piness.' 

Ar.t.  27. — The  Revelation  of  St,  John,  compared  with  itself  and  the  Rest 
of  Scripture.  By  John  Marten  Butt,  A.M.  iff  a.  Svo.  6d.  Hurst. 
1804. 

This  little  pamphlet,  of  only  fifteen  pages,  appears  worthy  the  peru- 
sal of  every  student  in  divinity.  It  contains  a  few  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Apocalypse,  together  with  a  scrupulous  comparison  of  its 
different  parts  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  other  parts  of 
Scripture.  What  the  author  conceives  to  be  necessary  in  the  follow- 
ing remark,  he  has  been  careful  to  execute  well ;  and  this  is  no  small 
recommendation  of  his  work, 

*  It  does  not  require  much  attention  to  discover  that  there  are  many 
repetitions  in  this  prophecy.  The  present  object  must  therefore  be  to 
discover  and  bring  together  all  the  varied  descriptions  of  the  same  pe- 
riods, and  to  arrange  them  in  chronological  order.  The  Apocalypti- 
cal visions  thus  arranged  will  form  a  regular  harmony,  which  should 
be  attentively  read  and  studied  before  any  further  advancement  be 
made.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  hght  the  parallel  passages  reflect 
upoif  one  another.  The  prophecy  in  many  places  will  be  self-inter- 
preted.'    p.iii. 

EDUCATION. 

Art.  2S.—Mrs.  Wheailey's    Friendly    Adviser.         l2mo.       %.   6d. 

Karris. 

Mrs.  Wheatley  does  not  pretend,  in  this  little  volume,  to  expose 
th'fe  more  prominent  features  of  vice ;  but  attempts  only  a  correction 
of  those  habits  which,  though  at  first  view  they  may  appear  to  have 
no  evil  tendency,  yet,  if  not  early  eradicated,  are  hkely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  very  fatal  consequences.  Her  subjects  are — ^Tattling, 
Discontent,  Peevishness,  Listening,  Generosity,  improper  Conduct 
at  Church,  Fear,  Ridicule  of  Deformity,  Vanity,  Attention  to  Age, 
Irresolution,  Humanity  to  Animals,  and  early  Piety  ;  and  they  are 
severally  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  likely  to  affect  the  minds 
of  that  age  for  which  they  are  intended. 
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POETRY. 

Art.  29. — The  Christmas  Holidays  ;  and  Black  Mondayy  or  the  Boy's 
Return  to  School;  In  blank  Verse.     By  Henry  Whitfield,  M.  A.  Ib'r, 
Small  S-vo.     ls.6d.     Highley.     180-k 
We  noticed  the  first  of  these  little  poems  in  our  Review  for  March 

last;  the  second,  which  is  since  added,  is  rather  longer  than  the  former; 

its  merit,  however,  is  not  different— the  same  critique  will  serve  for 

both. 

Art.  so. — St.Rambert,  or  the  French  Royalist.  A  Poem,  In  five  Cantos. 
Small  Svo.  2s.  Ginger.  1804. 
Let  not  the  reader  be  alarmed  at  these  five  cantos,  for  they  do  nor 
contain  altogether  more  than  a  thousand  lines  :  we  make  this  remark 
to  prevent  his  shunning  the  poem  for  fear  of  its  size.  In  regard  to 
its  matter,  we  cannot  speak  so  favourably :  the  subject,  in  itself,  is  not 
very  propitious  to  metrical  labour;  and  the  poet  who  has  undertaken 
the  task  appears  to  possess  little  merit,  except  that,  indeed,  of  hating 
treachery  and  oppression.  The  following  lines  are  the  opening  of  the 
first  canto,  and  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole. 

*  Where  the  sweet  track,  o*er  many  a  beauteous  down, 
From  Sarum  leads  to  Exon's  rural  town  ; 
Alone,  on  foot,  a  trav'ler  press'd  the  plain, 
Just  as  the  sun  had  sought  the  western  main. 
Fair  was  his  form,  and  comely  was  his  face  ; 
His  dress,  and  more,  his  manner's  mournful  grace. 
Announced  him  one  of  GaUia*s  exil*d  race. 
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*  Oft,  as  his  m.ind  some  fatal  thought  had  crossed, 
At  once  his  sad  serenity  he  lost ; 

Then  with  his  clasping  hands  he  held  his  head  ;  ") 

Cold  dews  his  agonizing  brow  o'erspread, 
While  his  strainM  features  glow'd  with  ten-fold  red ; 
Thus  for  a  dreadful  interval  he  stood  ; 
Then  sunk,  desponding,  to  his  calmer  m^ood. 
And,  with  a  groan,  his  wretched  way  renew'd!' 
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Art.  3L — The  Suicide:  with  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wleksted  Ethelston,  M.  A.  ^c.  Svo.  5s.  Boards.  Cadell  ci/id 
Davies.     1803. 

These  verses  have  a  higher  moral  than  poetical  value.  The  first 
and  longest  piece  is  a  dissuasive  from  suicide  :  the  second  and  most 
finished  is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Howard,  whence  we  shall  borrow 
the  following  elegant  apostrophe. 

*  But  let  me  pay  a  tribute  to  the  hand 
That  nurs'd  a  husband  in  a  foreign  land, 
A  balmy  cordial  to  the  soul  conveyed. 
And  virtue's  lustre  in  a  cell  displayed  j 
With  female  fondness  sooth'd  his  harassed  breast, 
LuU'd  with  the  kiss  of  love  his  pangs  to  rest : 
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Mix*d  with  his  agonizing  soLs  her  own, 

And  gave  a  plaintive  echo  to  his  groan  ; 

Taught  him  the  dungeon's  rigours  how  to  bear, 

And  nobly  show'd  him  what  a  wife  can  share. 

Oh  woman,  man's  best  treasure  here  below, 

The  cradle  of  his  cares,  the  pillow  of  his  woe  ! 

The  chief  primeval  blessing  from  above, 

The  first  of  God's  bequests,  was  wedded  love. 

Are  you  condemn'd  to  a  Peruvian  mine, 

Ev'n  there  the  virtues  of  a  wife  will  shine  ; 

On  Greenland's  coasts,  where  horrid  tempests  sweep 

With  pealing  roar  along  the  troubled  deep  ; 

Where  famish'd  hordes  in  nightly  rapine  prowl. 

And  the  grim  wolf  bays  with  terrific  howl ; 

Where  icy  mountains,  frowning  o'er  the  shore, 

Fall  with  a  hideous  crash  unheard  before  ; 

And  Nature,  freezing  with  the  northern  blast, 

With  du^ky  Night's  broad  pinions  is  o'ercast, 

And  Horror  waves  his  sceptre  o'er  the  pole. 

And  scares  with  wild  dismay  the  astonished  soul ; 

Where  Chaos  seems  to  hold  another  reign. 

And  ride  in  triumph  o'er  the  darken'd  main  ; 

Ev'n  here  will  woman  brave  the  rudest  shock 

With  him  she  loves,  and  climb  the  steepest  rock. 

Not  the  abyss  of  an  unfathom'd  cave, 

Not  the  dire  wreck  of  the  relentless  wave. 

Not  Lybia's  coasts,  nor  Afric's  desarts  bare, 

A  husband's  image  from  a  wife  can  tear  : 

At  ev'ry  pang,  at  ev'ry  woe  she'll  smile. 

And  mix  her  ashes  with  his  fun'ral  pile. 

A  wife  ! — ^but  here  my  tears  begin  to  flow, 

Deep  in  my  heart  I  feel  the  pang  of  woe  ; 

I  see  with  Sorrow's  retrospective  eye 

Past  joys,  and  heave  a  long  and  cheerless  sigh  ; 

Pleasures,  which  now  to  tortur'd  Mem'ry  seem 

The  floating  visions  of  an  airy  dream. 

Wicksted's  gay  hill  is  capt  in  louring  clouds. 

Her  lily  and  her  rose  are  cloth'd  in  shrouds  ; 

No  laurel  green  its  smiling  branches  rears, 

The  laurel  now  a  cypress-shade  appears. 

A  sombre  visage  frowns  in  yonder  vale. 

Sepulchral  groans  are  wafted  on  the  gale. 

Sad,  sad  remembrance  !     Mary  !  art  thou  gone  ? 

And  am  I  left  a  hermit  here  alone  ? 

Bright  angel !  to  my  raptur'd  sight  appear 

With  thy  sweet  smile,  and  linger,  linger  here. 

Look  on  thy  husband,  Mary  !  see  him  shed 

The  dewy  tribute  on  his  mournful  bed. 

Thy  little  cherub  sits  upon  my  knee, 

Thine  own  dear  child,  and  seems  to  look  for  thee. 

Qh  hapless  blow  !  *     p.  50. 
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Here  the  author  very  pathetically  breaks  off.  The  concluding 
Pindaric  ode  blazes  with  loyalty  and  patriotism. 

Art.  32. — Norbttry  Parky  a  Poem  ;  nviih  several  otLn  ,  u-juien  on 
i)anous  Occasions,  By  James  JVoodhouse,  Small  Svo,  4j.  Bound. 
Symonds.     Ib03. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  the  pieces  before  us  (and  especially  the 
smaller  ones),  Mr.  Woodhouse,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  an  orthodox 
Christian,  though  he  is  very  far  from  bt-ing  an  orthodox  poet :  he  has 
more  of  the  fire  of  pieiy,  than  the  fire  of  the  muse.  The  longest 
composition  is  that  f-om  wnich  the  title  is  derived,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Lock,  the  proprietor  of  the  scenes  that  it  celebrates. 
The  grateful  bard  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  laste  and  good-nalure  of 
his  patron  :  and  those  who  peruse  the  foliowJag  hues,  will  at  least 
admit  of  his  possessing  the  latter  quality,  whatever  may  be  their 
opinion  of  the  former. 

*  Such  kind  good-nature,  pardoning  all  offence, 
Interprets  trifles  into  signs  of  sense — 
Such  condescension,  soothingly  Vv'ill  sit. 
And  strive  to  construe  weakness  into  wit — 
Pure  Sensibihty  with  sister  smile. 
With  patience  wait  and  bear  her  pains  the  while  ; 
And  soft-ey'd  Pity*s  partial  ear  attend 
The  feeblest  efforts  of  the  humblest  friend — 
While  prompt  Politeness,  with  unbridled  ease 
Commends,  with  kindness,  poorest  aims  to  please — 
And  sweet  Simplicity,  attentive,  by. 
Will  watch  each  motion  of  the  meaning  eye  ; 
While  gay  Hilarity  will  gladly  join. 
To  pardon  faults,  and  praise  each  lucky  hne.'      p.  4. 

Our  author  has  been  uncommonly  fortunate  indeed ;  for  he  has 
met  with  a  variety  of  such  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norbury, 
whose  virtues  he  thus  extolleth  in  verses  sublimely  unintelligible. 

*  Friends,  stretching  far  their  virtues,  kind  regard, 
Beyond  the  interests  of  an  injur'd  bard. 

Not  to  a  narrow  circle  so  confin'd. 

That  self  excludes  the  rest  of  human-kind  ; 

But  hearts  enlarg'd,  which  gladly  would  embrace, 

And  heal  the  wants  and  woes  of  all  the  race. 

Enjoying  bhss  while  blessings  they  bestow. 

The  happiest  use  of  pow'r  and  wealth  below  ! 

Friends  that  might  furnish  many  a  nobler  lay. 

Like  gems  about  its  crown  their  beams  display, 

Did  some  sublimer  Muse  appreciate  worth. 

Above  ungracious,  grovehng,  worms  of  earth — *    p.  H, 

The  poet  then  assumes  a  bolder  tone,  and,  from  a  consciousness  of 
his  own  internal  sweets,  and  the  noble  banquet  they  are  perpetually 
furnishing  these  favoured  and  classic  friends,  abruptly  compareth 
himself  to  a  bee-hive,  and  his  friends  to  the  bees  that  inhabit  it. 
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*  Friends,  wJiile  they  honour  Stanmore's  fair  outside. 
The  grateful  feelings  of  my  heart  divide, 

And,  Jilting  itp  my  souPs  respective  cells. 

Each  in  its  warmest  mansion  ever  dwells.'     p.  12. 

We  have  now  all  the  beauties  of  Norbury  fully  displayed  before 
us.     Our  author  objects  to  ^temporal  cascades  ' — and  tells  us,  tliat 

*  Here  might  the  Muse,  with  syllogistic  truth. 

Sing  yews,  five  centuries  old,  still  fresh  with  youth  ; 

Like  hardy  sires,  in  ant^ dehroian  days, 

Defying  fell  disease,  and  Time's  decays.*     p.  29. 

He  afterwards  apostrophises  the  box-tree,  which  he  seems  to  mis- 
take for  the  laurel,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  two  last  hues  of  the 
following  extract : 

*  Ye  thickening  bow'rs  of  intertwining  box, 
Whose  matted  networks  wrap  the  secret  rocks ; 
To  suck  their  snowy  bosom  closely  cling, 
And  hide  their  naked  paps  with  endless  spiing — 
Will  you,  while  warm  imagination  roves 
Thro'  your  symphonious,  never-fading  groves — ■ 
Will  you  vouchsafe  one  small,  one  smiling,  spray, 
To  crown  my  Muse  and  chear  her  on  her  way  ? '     p.  31. 

A  sprig  of  birch  would,  we  think,  be  more  appropriate,  and  pro- 
duce a  more  beneficial  effect. 

The  merit  of  the  smaller  pieces  which  follow,  is  not  much  superior. 
The  following  fable,  entitled  '  The  Boy  and  Butterfly,'  we  select  as  ao 
advantageous  specimen. 

*  Wak'd  by  the  summer  sun's  enlivening  ray, 
A  splendid  moth  emerg'd  to  share  the  day, 

Rang'd  round  the  lawns,  and  flutter'd  thro'  the  bow'rs — 
Sipp'd  the  clear  streams,  and  suck'd  the  honey 'd  flow'rs— 
Till,  tir'd  with  wanton  sport,  she  stoop'd  to  rest 
Upon  a  downy  nettle's  traitorous  breast. 

*  The  gay  coquette  a  giddy  stripling  view'd. 
And,  ardently,  from  flow'r  to  flow'r  pursued — 
With  transport  saw  the  prostrate  beauty  lie, 
In  radiant  charms,  before  his  ravish'd  eye  : 
When,  rushing,  eager,  the  glad  prize  to  gain, 
Mid  fancied  pleasure  found  a  lasting  pain. 
Thus  Vice  displays  her  fascinating  charms. 
Fond  youth  deluding  to  her  fatal  arms — 
Leads  on,  a  while,  the  tantalizing  race. 

Still  offering  rapture  in  the  bold  embrace  ; 
Conceahng,  Hke  the  moth's  embroider'd  wing. 
The  poisonous  nettle's  deleterious  sting.'     p.  110. 

This  last  line  has  a  most  deleterious  tautology.  The  phrase,  three 
lines  above — tantalizing  race — should  be  tantalised  race  ;  and  the  verb 
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found,  three  lines  higher  still,  is  without  a  nominative  case  :  it  should 
have  been 

Mid  fancied  bhss  he  found,  Sec. 

We  should  have  summed  up  our  observations  in  fewer  words,  but 
that  we  find  our  author's  muse  ig  still  pregnant,  and  we  wish,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  an  abortive  offspring. 

Art.  33. — The  Pleasures  of  Nature  ;  or,  the  Charms  of  rural  Life. 
With  other  Poems,  By  David  Carey,  Small  S-vo,  ^y.  6d.  Boards, 
Vernor  ^«^  Hood.     1803. 

Those  poets  are  always  most  successful,  who  attempt  to  found  a 
school  of  their  own.  Those  who  write  from  imitation,  even  when 
they  attain  their  model,  attain  but  a  subordinate  praise.  This  writer 
is  but  an  imitator — and  an  imitator  of  the  tedious  Beattie.  The  ninety 
stanzas  on  the  charms  of  rural  life  are  mere  copies  of  the  Minstrel, 
and  copies  of  inferior  and  secondary  execution.  Descriptive  poetry 
is  at  best  flat ;  not  but  that  descriptions  form,  in  all  poetry,  except 
the  dramatic,  the  principal  portion  ;  but  unless  descriptions  be  con- 
catenated by  the  incidents  of  a  tale,  and  enlivened  by  the  participa- 
tion of  human  observers,  they  speedily  tire.  Virgil's  Georgics  and 
Thomson's  Seasons  interest  most  where  they  digress  into  epic  poetry. 
We  recommend,  therefore,  to  the  author  to  consecrate  his  powers  of 
versification,  which  have  attained  great  polish  and  appai-ent  facihty 
both  in  the  elegant  and  comic  lines,  to  the  higher  and  narrative  walks 
of  poetry.  There  is  many  a  poem  of  the  Italians  aad  Germans  which 
merits  translation  ;  there  is  ihany  a  metrical  romance  which  deserves 
to  be  modernised  and  re -fashioned  ;  there  is  many  a  tale  of  fairyism. 
or  chivalry,  \vhich  Vv'ould  please  more  in  metre. 

*  Perhaps  some  tale  tradition  shall  supply, 
Or  classic  page,  where  all  the  Muses  meet, 
That  to  the  harp  attun'd,  with  minstrelsy, 
Shall  the  long  tedious  night  of  languor  cheat ; 
A  tale  of  hapless  love,  that  shall  complete 
The  soul's  subjection  to  the  warbling  \vire  ; 
A  tale  of  injur'd  worth,  that  the  fierce  heat 
Of  wrathful  indignation  shall  inspire. 
And  set  the  crimson  tide,  that  floods  the  heart,  on  fire.*    p.  51. 

Of  the  parodies,  perhaps  that  founded  on  Gray's  Eton  Colleg*^ 
has  most  novelty  and  spirit. 

*  Ah,  books  belov'd  !  ah,  pleasing  shop  t 
So  form'd  to  entertain  ; 
Where  one  so  easily  may  pop 
His  nose  in  time  of  rain. 
I  feel  th'  immortal  Three-times  Three 
Inspire,  whene'er  I  think  of  thee  ; 
As  down  I  sit  of  thee  to  write, 
My  grey  goose  quill  they  seem  to  warm, 
And,  redolent  of  rapture,  charm 
Away  my  senses  quite. 
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*  Say,  C ,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  critic  race, 

With  learned  phiz,  thy  walls  within, 

The  paths  of  knowledge  trace  ; 

Who  foremost  now,  with  sapient  looks, 

Dehght  to  rummage  *monff  thy  books  ? 

Who  into  disputations  fall  r 

V\''hat  idle  progeny  succeed, 

To  sit  tlie  live-long  day  and  read. 

And  still  find  fault  with  all  ? 

*  Whilst  some,  on  information  bent. 
Their  deep  researches  ply, 

And,  on  the  tomes  of  old,  intent 

Still  pore  with  curious  eye  j 

Some,  more  adventurous,  seize  the  pen, 

And  strain  each  nerve,  and  rack  their  brain. 

And  dare  themselves  to  gain  a  name  ; 

Still  as  they  write,  they  hither  hie, 

To  gain  of  strength  a  new  supply> 

And  snatch  a  dubious  fame. 

*  Theirs  are  those  hopes,  by  wisdom  nam'd. 
The  day-dreams  of  the  wise, 

The  wish  believ'd  as  soon  as  fram'd, 
The  author's  Paradise  ! 
Theirs,  fortune  in  idea  bright, . 
Posts,  pensions,  captivate  the  sight. 
And  mitres,  and  fat  benefices  ; 
Her  sinecures  the  state  allows. 
Already,  too,  the  church  bestows 
Her  flocks  and  golden  fleeces. 

'  Alas  !  in  learning's,  nature's  spite, 
They  stain  the  spotless  page  ; 
No  sense  have  they  of  what  tliey  write. 
Nor  of  reviewers'  rage  : 
Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait. 
The  angry  ministers  of  fate, 
Arm'd  with  the  lash,  with  venom  cramniM, 
Ah,  show  them  where,  in  ambush  stand. 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murd'rous  band — 
Ah  tell  them  they'll  be  damn'd  !  !  ! '     p.  1 1 1 . 

There  is  a  sort  of  comic  poetry  in  fasjiion  with  Joshua  Sylvester 
and  his  contemporaries,  known  by  the  nrane  of  an  Echo  ;  but  we  are 
not  quite  inclined  on  this  occasion  to  try  our  skill  at  it — less  from  u 
sense  of  the  impropriety  than  of  the  facility  of  the  effort. 

Art.  34. — Syr  Reginald e  ;  or,  the  Black  To'wer,  A  Romance  of  the. 
tivclfth  Century.  With  'Tales  and  other  Poems.  By  WiU'iam  Herhti't 
and  Edauard  Wedlake  Brayley.  Small  %-vo.  5s.  Boards.  Vernor 
and  Hood.     1803. 

The  Annual  Anthology  contained  at  first  a  larger  proportion  of 
good  and  original  ballads,  than  any  other  extant  collection    of  En- 
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glish  poetry,  without  excepting  the  R<^hques  of  Percy,  or  the  Scot- 
tish Minstrelsy.  But,  having  been  coolly  reviewed,  it  v^'as  coolly  re- 
ceived; for  few  persons  have  the  courage  to  look  poetry  in  the  face, 
to  examine  if  the  words  be  significant  or  only  sonorous,  and  to  like 
lines  for  sense,  rather  than  sound. 

The  authors  before  us  have  read,  and  have  in  some  degree  been  form- 
ed by  a  perusal  of  the  Annual  Anthology  ;  for  the  marks  of  imitation 
are  frequently  apparent  in  their  compositions.  They,  too,  are  some- 
what neghgent  of  scansion,  and  very  attentive  to  the  selection  of  vi- 
vid, picturesque,  definite  imagery,  which  presents  a  striking  and  sti- 
mulant picture  before  the  mind's  eye. 

The  first  poem,  Sir  Reginald,  is  a  series  of  terrific  and  impressive 
scenery  and  adventure,  told  with  wann  variety  of  diction.  But  the 
fable  is  ill  contrived  :  the  ghosts  are  sham  ghosts  ;  the  death  of  the 
heroine  is  a  sham  death  ;  yet  tlie  solution,  or  explanation,  of  these 
deceptions  is  more  improbable  than  real  apparitions,  or  magic,  would 
have  been.  It  is  no  business  of  the  poet  to  prove  that  what  he  tells 
might  have  been  true :  he  should  imagine  himself  an  ox  or  an  ass, 
and  describe  the  most  natural  and  trivial  events,  with  the  wonder  of 
ignorance,  with  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  stimulated  stu- 
pidity. The  inferior  animals,  no  doubt,  ascribe  to  magic  and  mira^ 
culous  intervention  those  results  of  human  conduct,  which  succeed  to 
causes  in  their  judgement  inadequate  :  and  it  is  from  such  a  point  of 
view,  that  the  epic  poet  should  exactly  contemplate  all  human  ac- 
tion. Write  about  your  hero  as  his  dog  would  do,  and  you  will 
make  a  good  cpopoeia.  What  you  describe  as  marvellous  will  thus  be 
probable. 

The  Devil  and  Lawyer  is  a  mere  elopement  of  two  personages 
often  coupled;  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  prepared  the  catas- 
trophe by  some  tale  of  roguery. 

The  Traveller  and  Sexton  is  well  told :  w^e  shall  transcribe  it. 

*  A  traveller,  at  the  close  of  day, 

Just  as  the  sun  went  down, 
With  riding  tirM,  pursu'd  his  way 
Towards  wdiere,  involv'd  in  clouds  so  grey, 

Dim  gleam'd  the  distant  town. 

*  Chill  gloomy  mists  the  heav'n  o'ercast. 

The  clouds  look'd  big  with  rain  : — 
He  wrapp'd  his  cloak,  and  ey'd  the  blast, 
And  spurr'd  his  steed,  and  g^Uop'd  fast 

O'er  the  wide  dreary  plain. 

*  Thus,  hast'ning  on — the  night  grows  dark. 

Black  frowns  the  lonely  dell ! 
No  road  appears,  nor  house,  nor  mark, 
To  guide  his  doubtful  way  ; — ^but,  hark  I 

Deep  tolls  a  funeral  bell  I 

*  Loud  and  more  loud,  upon  the  breeze. 

The  mournful  murmers  spread, 
When,  turning  quick,  alarm'd  he  sees 
A  village  spire  o'ertop  the  trees. 

Where  rest  the  lowly  dead. 
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*  What  shall  he  do  ? — where  shelter  seek, 

To  skreen  him  from  the  show*r  ? — 
The  rising  winds  blow  cold  and  bleak. 
Blue  hghtnings  flash,  and  thunders  break, 

And  ratthng  torrents  pour. 

*  PerplexM  he  throws  his  head  around, 

Wild  with  a  thousand  fears  ; — 
And,  while  his  thoughts  with  cares  abound, 
Bright  glitt'ring  o'er  the  flooded  ground, 

Sudden — a  light  appears  ! — 

*  He  turns  to  view — the  tinted  rays 

Bespeak  it  from  the  church  ;— 
*Tis  gone  ! — but  now  a  lantern's  blaze 
Its  pale  yet  social  beam  displays. 

Dim  glimmering  in  the  porch. — — 

*  It  chanc*d  the  squire,  that  afternoon, 

Had  buried  been,  in  state  ; — 
The  rites  were  o'er,  the  people  gone, 
Yet,  ere  the  sexton's  task  was  done. 

The  evening  had  grown  late. 

*  The  traveller  asks  with  ea-^er  haste, 

"  Friend,  is  the  village  nigh  V 

"  'Tis  two  or  three  good  miles  at  least. 
And  all  across  a  dreary  waste," — 

The  sexton  made  reply. 
"  Is  there  no  inn,  nor  house  ii-nr^ar  ?" 

"  None  ! — you  had  best  ahght, 
Tie  up  your  horse,  take  shelter  here,. 
And  when  tlie  stonny  clouds  shall  clear, 

I  then  will  set  you  right. 

"  'Tis  a  long,  dark,  and  dangerous  v/ay, 

And  there  are  pits  beside. 
That  would  the  stoutest  heart  betrp.y, 
And  ten  to  one  you  go  astray. 

Unless  you  have  a  guide." 

*  No  choice  remains — for  now  again 

The  bellowing  thunders  roll, 
Down  rush  deep-whelming  floods  of  rain. 
And,  wildly,  o'er  the  neighbouring  plain. 

Impetuous  whirlwinds  howl. 

*  The  traveller  quits  his  smoking  steed, 
And  ties  him  to  the  porch ; 

And  with  the  sexton  then  agreed. 
That,  while  the  angry  storms  proceed, 
He'd  shelter  in  ttie  church. 

*  The  sexton  turns  the  creaking  key, 

The  doors  wide  open  fly  ; 
And,  by  the  partial  gleam,  they  see, 
Involv'd  in  deep  obscurity, 

A  fabric  .rude  and  high. 
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*  Banners  and  ^scutcheons,  round  the  pile. 
With  gloomy  grandeur  rose, 

And  down  the  dark  and  "  long-drawn  "  aisle> 
Where  sculptured  forms  the  thoughts  beguile. 
The  silent  dead  repose. 

*  Deep  shadows  o*er  the  pathway  glide. 

The  traveller  shrinks  with  fear  ; — 
And  now  upon  the  tombstone's  side, 
Fierce  waniors,  arm'd  in  martial  pride 

And  trophied  pomp,  appear. 

'  The  moon's  pale  beam,  the  aisles  between, 

Play'd  feebly  o'er  the  wall ; — 
And,  though  no  forms  distinct  are  seen, 
Loud,  dismal  shrieks,  from  birds  obscene. 
The  traveller's  soul  appaL 

'*  Aihuance  l^^  the  Sexton  cries;  "  advance i^''- 

Sounds  from  the  hollow  walls. — 
The  traveller  starts  !   when,  dire  mischance. 
As  if  to  mock  his  fearful  glance, 
Adown  the  lantern  falls  1 

"  Good  God  !  "  exclaims  the  luckless  wight, 

*^  Now  what  is  to  be  done  !  " — 
"  Done  ! — why,  I'll  go  and  strike  a  hght: 
►Stay  here,  you  have  no  cause  for  fright, 
I  shall  be  back  anon." 

*'  Be  quick,  for  heaven's  sake,"  cries  the  man 

"  This  is  a  dreadful  place  !  "— 
The  stumbling  Sexton  slow  went  on, 
Wlule  hollow  echoes  solemn  ran 
^  Around  the  vaulted  space. 

'  His  rallied  spirits  now  dispel 

The  traveller's  former  fears, 
Compos'd  he  sits,  when,  dread  to  tell ! — 
Alarming  thoughts  again  impel. 

As  something  strikes  his  ears  1 

*  The  sexton's  step  ! — It  was  not  that ! 

'Tvvas  a  deep  rattUng  sound. 
That,  with  a  thund'ring  pit-a-pat, 
Advanc'd  near  where  the  traveller  sat, 

And  shook  the  hollow  ground. 

*  Aghast,  and  terror-struck,  he  rose 

Speechless  with  wild  surprise  ; — 
When,  as  the  rapid  lightning  glows. 
Through  the  stain'd  windows,  they  disclose, 

A  flaming  pair  of  eyes  ! 

'  In  chilly  cun-ents  moves  his  blood. 

No  power  is  left  to  fly ; 
When,  1q  1  as  air-form'd  shadows  scud. 
Before  his  glance  a  phantom  stood. 

Dread,  monstrous,  dark,  and  high. 
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*  With  scream  prolong'd,  it  shook  its  head—* 

The  traveller  at  the  sound 
Thinks  he  hears  roused  the  sheeted  dead. 
And,  soon  with  quaking  Hmbs  outspread, 

Drops  fainting  to  the  ground. 

*  The  noise,  alarm'd,  the  sexton  hears, 

And  hastily  returns ; 
For  well  he  wot  the  traveller's  fears 
Would  vanish  when  the  light  appears. 

Which  once  more  dimly  burns. 
<<  What,  ho  ! "  he  cries,  "  how  goes  the  night  V 

The  traveller,  like  a  corse, 
With  fearful  glance  beholds  the  light 
Display  the  cause  of  all  his  fright, 

In  one  grim  fern — his  horse  ! — 

**  Brutes  have  no  souls,"  the  schoolmen  say — 

And  yet  our  traveller's  pnd. 
Had  from  the  tempest  run  away — .■ 
Thus  making  of  his  wits  display, 

As  much  as  if  he  had. 

*  Left  to  himself,  he  quickly  tore 

The  fast'ning  from  the  porch, 
And,  ent'ring  the  wide-open  door. 
Slow  pacing  o'er  the  marble  floor. 

Sought  refuge  in  the  church/      p.  83. 

The  Spectre  Queen  displays  poetic  power,  without  being  a  good 
poem.  There  is  a  want  of  cohesion  and  connexion  between  the 
images  of  terror ;  a  want  of  motive  for  the  successive  apparitions, 
which  is  unskilful.  We  might  mistake  this  ballad  for  a  description 
of  a  magic-lantern  slide. 

The  volume  is  certainly  not  dull :  it  may  include  pieces  too  feeble' 
for  publication,  and  be  open  to  charges  of  carelessness  and  incorrect- 
ness ;  but  it  is  a  hopeful  specimen  of  youthful  talent,  and  the  pleas- 
ing monument  of  a  friendship,  knit  and  consecrated  by  the  sympathe- 
tic love  of  song, 

NOVELS. 

Art.  35. — Barbara  Marhham  ;  or,  the  Profligate  requited,     A  Novel, 
2  Vols,     12mo,     7s.     Boards.     Richardsons. 

A  work  addressed  to  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  printed  by  the  Phi- 
lanthropic Society,  should  not  be  disgraced  by  scenes  of  indecorum 
or  immorality.  We  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  permission  must  have  been  surreptitiously  obtained ;  and  we 
thiak  the  connexion  of  the  society  with  the  pubhcation  should  be 
disavowed.  In  the  predicament  in  which  these  volumes  stand,  their 
purity  should  be  unexampled ;  the  spow  should  be  unsoiled.  We 
might  have  reprehended  similar  faults  in  other  works  ;  in  one  intro-r 
duced  to  public  notice  as  these  volumes  are,  the  censure  should  be 
severe  for  the  shghtest  impropriety. 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  2.  May,  1801.  I 
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The  general  conduct  of  the  story  is  exceptionable.  The  mischief 
that  may  arise  from  the  language,  the  conduct,  and  the  schemes  of 
Bearcroft,  is  poorly  compensated  by  the  miscarriage  of  his  plans. 
Villany  is  followed  so  closely  in  its  steps,  as  to  teach  rather  than 
deter  from  its  paths.  The  conduct  of  the  heroine  is  highly  illaud- 
able  and  indelicate.  Instead  of  relying  on  her  former  character  and 
her  future  behaviour  to  counteract  the  malice  of  her  seducer,  she 
puts  on  male  attire,  and  becomes  a  professed  gambler.  It  is  true,  she 
saves  some  victims  to  tlie  arts  of  the  black-legs  ;  but  she  lives  on  the 
minor  spoils,  and  seems  not  to  object  to  deceit,  if  within  certain 
limits. 

The  immorahty  of  this  conduct  is  partly  apologised  for,  by  her 
not  derivmg  any  portion  of  her  plunder  from  deceit,  but  from  su- 
perior skill  in  play,  and  by  the  chances  she  may  have  of  preserv- 
ing some  destined  victims  from  ruin.  Is  a  man  in  a  duel,  who  op- 
poses a  rifle-ban-el  to  a  common  one,  innocent  ?  And  where  is  the 
code  of  morality  which  justifies  guilt  because  it  may  become  ulti- 
mately useful  ? 

With  respect  to  the  language,  since  we  know  that  to  select  in- 
stances would  be  to  disseminate  the  poison,  we  shall  refrain  from 
what  we  at  first  intended.  The  general  style  of  Bearcroft  is  to 
deck  vice  in  its  most  glowing  colours.  This,  it  will  be  said,  is 
characteristic  and  natural ;  but,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  is  it 
necessary  ?  The  villain  may  be  pointed  out  by  his  conduct :  he 
should  not  sully  the  ears  of  virtue  by  his  descriptions.  Where, 
however,  this  plea  cannot  be  urged,  where  the  author  attempts  to 
trace  the  ideas  of  the  seducer,  the  language  is  still  more  exception- 
able;  and,  were  we  to  quote  p.  134  of  the  first  volum.e,  we  might 
ask  if  this  be  a  work  that  should  be  read  by  a  woman  of  virtue,  or 
pubHshed  by  a  Philanthropic  Society  ? 

Art.  36. — Lohensfehi  Village.  A  Novel.  Translated  by  Mrs, 
Meekey  from  the  French  of  Augustus  La  Fontaine.  4  Vols.  l2ino* 
I6s.     Boards.     Lane  and  Co.     1804. 

This  novel  rises  greatly  in  interest  above  many  modem  produc- 
tions of  the  same  class  ;  and  could  the  denouement  have  been  properly 
completed  in  the  third  volume,  we  should  have  thought  it  truly  ex- 
cellent. The  fouilh  hangs  heavily  on  hand  :  it  is  a  tale  twnce  told ; 
the  conclusion  is  anticipated,  and  not  very  artfully  explained.  The 
little  episode  of  Mary  Gobel,  her  elopem.ent  and  rescue,  contains  also 
some  circumstances  scarcely  probable.  In  other  respects  the  adven- 
tures are  well  managed,  and  the  characters  admirably  supported. 
Lindner  is  a  good  but  not  a  servile  copy  of  Father  Shandy.  Sabina^ 
like  Mrs.  Shandy,  is  somewhat  of  a  poco-curante.  Theodore,  the 
foundling,  is  not  distant  from  Tom  Jones;  but  Augustus  is  no  Blifil ; 
and  Senk  is  not  a  Square  ;  yet  we  suspect  that  Fielding's  work  sug- 
gested the  present.  On  the  whole,  as  we  have  already  observed,  this 
novel  merits  very  considerable  commendation. 

Art.  37. — Amelia  Mansfield y  translated  from  the  French  of  Madame 
C***.  Author  of  Malvina  and  Claire  d^Alhe.  4  Vols,  l^mo^ 
14:s,     Gameau  and  Co. 

The  novel  before  us  is  truly  affecting,  and,  in  this  respect,  very 
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-nearly  approaches  Werter.  Such  distressing  scenes  are  not,  however, 
those  which  we  wish  to  be  commonly  circulated,  though  thesentimen 
tal  fair  one  may  desire  to  be  beguiled  of  her  tears,  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  grief.  German  hauteur,  the  source  of  the  distress,  appears 
indeed  to  the  English  reader  ridiculous ;  and  we  are  disgusted  at 
viewing  such  scenes,  when  we  reflect  on  a  cause  so  truly  inadequate. 
The  morality,  also,  is  not  always  very  strict ;  but  the  story  is  con- 
ducted with  art,  and  rendered,  in  many  parts,  highly  interesting. 

Art.  38. — Margaret  of  Strafford:  an  historical Romanccy  interspersed 
nvith  several  Anecdotes  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  and  other  Me- 
morials relative  to  the  Revolution.  By  Madame  Stasia  Author  of 
Delphincy  is'c.     5  Vols,      l2mo.     los.     Boards.    Hughes. 

We  have  lately  stated  the  object  of  the  historic  novel,  and  shortly 
noticed  the  conduct  of  the  most  successful  writers.  When  we  have 
occasion  to  return  to  the  subject,  and  remark  the  unsuccessful  authors 
— those  who  are  either  ignorant  of  history,  of  the  characters  and  man- 
ners of  the  period,  or  despise  such  attention — we  shall  mention  madame 
Stael.  We  know  not  that  we  have  ever  been  more  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted than  with  the  historic  misrepresentation  before  us.  If  we 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Ernest  de  Woldemar  for 
gaining  the  love  of  Amelia  under  a  borrowed  name  because  his  own 
was  hateful,  how  much  less  must  we  be  pleased  with  lord  Lovel  for 
voluntarily  and  dehberately  seducing  the  affections  of  lady  Margaret^ 
while  his  wife,  the  object  of  his  own  choice,  was  alive.  We  need 
only  mention  that  Cromwell  is  represented  as  a  gallant  petit-maitre,  to 
convince  the  reader  of  madame  Stael's  ignorance  of  history ;  or  the 
trait  just  hinted  at,  to  prove  that  her  morality  is  as  likely  to  in- 
jure as  her  ignorance  is  to  mislead,  the  inexperienced  reader. 
These  are,  however,  not  the  only  instances  in  which  history  is  mis- 
taken and  libertinism  inculcated  by  example  :  there  is  scarcely  any 
page  in  which  virtue  is  encouraged,  and  only  in  the  faintest  outUne 
are  history  and  the  manners  of  the  times  preserved  inviolate, 

MISCELLANIES. 

Art.  39. — An  Authentic  Account  of  the  late  unfortunate  Death  of  Lord 
Camelford ;  fwith  an  Extract  from  his  Lordship's  Willy  and  some  Re* 
maris  upon  his  Character.  By  the  Rev.  IViHiam  Cockhurney  A.  M. 
ilfc.     hvo.     Is.     Hatchard.     I8ai. 

Art.  40. — A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  William  Cockhurne,  A.  M.  Fellonv  of 
St.  John's  CollegCy  Cambridge,  ^c.  occasioned  by  his  Pamphlet  relating 
to  Lord  Camelford's  Death.  By  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  Puhlick 
Office  in  Great  Marlborough-Street.     hvo.     Is.     Ginger.     1804. 

In  the  former  of  these  pamphlets,  Mr.  Cockburne  vindicates  with 
some  zeal  the  character  of  his  late  unfortunate  patron  and  friend. 
This  defence  is  creditable  to  the  author ;  for,  as  lord  Camelford  is  no 
more,  it  must  be  the  effusion  of  gratitude  ;  and  it  will  be  pleasant  to 
all  honest  minds,  because  they  will  rejoice  to  find  that  a  nobleman  who 
possessed  so  many  faults,  had  also  the  counterbalance  of  some  eminent 
%irtues.     But  Mr.Cockbume  should  have  stopped  here;  he  certainly 
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has  been  very  culpable  in  misrepresenting,  either  through  ignorance'  __ 
ill-will,  the  conduct  of  the  most  useful  body  of  men  m  the  metropo- 
lis. To  this  part  of  his  pubhcation  the  second  pamphlet  is  an  an- 
swer ;  and  in  it  the  author  has  refuted  the  charges  against  the  Marl- 
borough-street  Pohce-Officc  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory,  as  will  (or 
at  least  ought  to)  make  Mr.  Cockbiirne  blush*  Yet,  alas  !  even  this 
performance  calls  upon  us  for  the  unpleasant  task  of  censure. — *  The 
public  have  never  had  many  obhgations  to  the  younger  part  of  your 
profession  !  ' — Can  this  be  the  printed  language  of  a  magistrate  ? 
yes,  and  more  than  this. — *  Your  manners,  appearance,  and  habits,  are 
almost  sufficiently  disgusting  to  drive  any  moderate  quiet -minded 
man  to  hug  a  good  presbyterian  pastor  in  preference  to  you.' — ^When 
a  man  of  Mr.  Neve's  understanding  re-examines  these  passages,  he  will 
wish  them  unwritten.  He  will  reflect  that  it  is  not  liberal  to  censure  a 
whole  order  for  the  fault  of  an  individual ;  nay,  that  it  is  not  just  j  for 
to  many  of  the  younger  part  of  the  clergy  the  public  have  great  obli- 
gations, for  admonition,  for  example,  and  for  reproof.  Thank  God 
there  are  not  wanting  among  them,  in  the  circuit  of  the  British  empire, 
hundreds  *  who  are  burning  and  shining  lights  to  guide  the  feet  of  his 
people  into  the  way  of  peace.'  Mr.  N.  will  call  to  mind,  that  men  are 
not  ordained  when  they  are  advanced  in  years  ;  therefore,  from  those 
who  are  now  young  must  the  bench  of  bishops  be  one  day  chosen,  as 
well  as  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  magistracy  of  the  king- 
dom. He  will  see  the  impohcy  of  raising  a  schism  in  the  minds  of 
his  readers  by  preferring  a  sectary  to  the  established  clergy,  who 
form  a  leading  part  in  that  system,  of  which  his  office  also  is  an 
honourable  distinction.  From  these  considerations  he  will,  as  we  said 
before,  wish  such  passages  had  not  appeared ;  for  it  is  by  such  re- 
marks, that  sceptics  and  fools  are  encouraged  to  laugh  at  religion 
and  the  laws. 

Art.  41. — Annals  of  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Literal 
ture.  Agriculture,  and  the  mechanical  and  fine  Arts,  for  the  Tear 
1801.  By  several  Gentlemen,  .  Vol.11.  8i;o.  9j-.  Boards.  CadeH 
and  Davies. 

The  premature  death  of  Dr.  Garnett  checked  the  progress  of  this 
publication  ;  but  Messrs.  Aikin  *  undertook  the  part  at  a  short  warn- 
ing,' and  have  executed  it  with  decency.  The  abridgement  of  the 
different  papers  in  the  foreign  and  English  journals,  as  well  as  the 
volumes  of  Philosophical  Transactions  of  different  countries,  is  clear 
and  judicious.  The  authors  have  aimed  at  httle  more  ;  and  indeed  to 
bring  together  into  one  view  what  is  thus  dispersed,  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, advantageous.  The  History  of  Galvanism,  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume,  is  continued  with  similar  attention.  Messrs.  C.  and  A. 
Aikin  have  executed  the  philosophic  and  chemical  part  only.  What 
relates  to  natural  history,  is  compiled  by  the  author  of  that  depart- 
ment in  the  first  volume,  and  is  arranged  under  the  different  heads 
of  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy. 

This  arrangement  is  in  some  degree  now  altered.  The  miscellaneoua 
follows  the  philosophical  part ;  and  the  obituary  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  catalogue  of  annual  publications. 

The  department  styled  *  miscellaneous/  contains  an  account  of  im-* 
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provements  in  agriculture,  in  the  arts,  and  the  fine  arts.  This  part 
might  be  rendered  more  complete  and  interesting.  It  at  present  con- 
tains some  facts  of  importance  ;  but  we  perceive  numerous  omissions. 

The  hterary  department  offers  us  an  account  of  English,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Itahan,  Swedish,  Portuguese,  and  Russian  Htera- 
ture.  It  cannot,  however,  rise  above  the  dignity  of  a  catalogue  ;  for 
the  titles  only  of  the  greater  number  of  works  are  given,  and  of  the 
most  important  a  few  Hnes  constitute  the  v/hole  notice.  Even  the  cata- 
logue, however,  is  exceedingly  incomplete;  and  the  omission  of  book- 
sellers'  names  increases  the  inconvenience,  as  those  works  which  the 
reader  would  wish  to  peruse  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  procure. 

The  obituary  contains  some  account  of  the  hves  of  the  rev, 
Newcome  Cappe  ;  Mr.  Manning,  who  completed  Lye*s  Saxon  Dic- 
tionary ;  Dr.  Blayney  ;  Mr.  Barret ;  Mr.  Hurdis ;  Dr.  Blair  ;  Mr. 
G.  Wakefield  ;  Dr.  Heberden  ;  sir  G.  Staunton  ;  Dr.  Dimsdale  ; 
Dr.  Pultney  ;  Mr.  Warner ;  Mr.  HaUiday  ;  Mr.  Miller,  of  Glasgow ; 
sir  Grey  Cooper ;  David  Levy  ;  Mr.  Orme,  the  historian  of  Indos- 
tan  ;  Mr.  Williams,  author  of  some  military  treatises;  and  the  foster- 
ing hand  which  raised  the  Courier  to  its  zenith  of  fame  ;  Mr.  Isaac 
Wood,  of  Shrewsbury  ;  Mr.  John  Holt,  of  Walton  ;  Mrs.  Chapone; 
Mr.  John  Donaldson,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Cocking,  master  of  the 
free-school  at  Lancaster  ;  Mrs.  Robinson  ;  and  some  foreign  authors, 
among  whom  the  most  distinguished  are  the  count  de  Guignes,  and 
the  mild,  benevolent,  but  visionary  Lavater.  We  cannot,  however, 
approve  the  proportion  of  attention  which  these  different  authors  re- 
ceive, nor  some  of  the  opinions  their  lives  suggest.  The  recollection 
of  genius  might  be  expected  to  animate  the  biographical  sketch  ;  but 
the  same  dull  monotony  pervades  the  Hst ;  and  it  is  little  more  inte- 
resting than  a  muster-roll  of  names. 

Art.  42. — A  Treatise  on  a  Mathematical  and  Mechanical  Invention  for 
Chimney  Sweeping,  With  a  Disquisition  on  the  different  Forms  of 
Chimniesy  and  she-iuing  how  to  cure  Smoky  ones.  By  G.  Orr,  Esq. 
Svo,     Is.     Ginger.     1803. 

The  public  attention  has  of  late  been  very  much  solicited  to  the 
state  of  the  poor  sweepers  of  chimneys  ;  and  many  ingenious  devices 
have  been  recommended  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  employing  young 
children  in  such  dangerous  services.  The  following  seems  c^culated 
to  answer  many  good  purposes. 

*  In  chimnies,  where  there  are  no  pots  at  top,  such  as  most  of  the 
new  ones  about  Russell-square,  a  small  bar  of  iron  is  to  be  placed 
across  the  chimney  at  top,  secured  in  the  brick-work.  This  bar  is  to 
be  made  of  wrought  iron,  the  undermost  edge  of  which  is  to  be 
thinned  off  very  fine,  to  prevent  its  giving  any  resistance  to  the  draft 
«f  air,  which  most  certainly  it  will  not.  To  the  centre  of  this  bar  is 
fixed  a  pulley,  moving  round  on  its  axis.  Over  this  pulley  is  fixed  a. 
brass  or  iron  rotatory,  or  revolving  chain,  passing  double  down  the 
chimney,  and  coming  out  below,  about  a  yard  double.  This  chain  is 
to  have  no  interruption,  but,  like  a  jack-chain,  to  revolve  continually, 
when  in  use.  When  not  used,  there  is  a  nail  inside  of  the  chimney, 
at  the  bottom,  about  a  yard  or  less  up,  where  one  can  reach  with 
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tlieir  hand,  and  on  which  it  is  to  be  hung.  When  about  to  be  used, 
it  is  taken  down,  and  to  one  side  of  it  a  brush  is  to  be  fastened,  of 
the  following  description.  The  wood  is  to  be  formed  something  of 
the  shape  of  the  flue,  but  less  by  about  a  couple  of  inches  or  more. 
The  wood  of  this  brush  is  to  be  rounded  a  little  at  the  ends  and  an- 
gles, in  order  that  it  may  not  catch  the  brick-work  or  wall  of  the 
flue.  The  brush  is  to  be  filled  with  the  strongest,  stiffest,  and  best 
bristles,  to  extend  wider,  by  two  inches,  on  all  the  four  sides,  than 
the  flue.  The  wood  is  to  be  sawed  into  the  centre  on  one  side,  so  as 
to  admit  the  chain  to  pass  into  the  centre,  where  it  will  remain.  At 
each  end  of  the  brush  will  be  a  small  swivel,  like  the  swivel  of  a  dra- 
goon's sword-belt.  This  is  hooked  into  one  of  the  links  of  the  chain 
at  each  end  of  ■the  brush,  to  keep  it  from  rolling  about.  When  this 
is  fixed,  which  will  not  take  more  than  half  a  minute,  a  person  that 
is  to  perform  the  operation  takes  hold  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chain,  and  hauls  away,  like  a  sailor  hauling  a  rope.  The  brush  as- 
cends, pressing  closely  against  the  sides  of  the  flue,  and  consequently 
brushing  off  all  the  soot  as  it  goes  along.  When  it  is  pulled  upr  a 
short  distance,  say  a  yard  or  tv/o,  the  sweeper  may  take  hold  of  the 
chain,  one  side  in  each  hand,  and  saw  it  up  and  down,  every  yard's 
length  or  so,  until  the  brush  arrives  at  the  pulley  at  top,  where  it 
will  stop.  It  is  then  to  be  hauled  down,  by  pulling  the  side  of  the 
chain  to  which  the  brush  is  attached  ;  and  by  the  time  the  brush  ar- 
rives at  bottom,  the  chimney  will  be  completely  clean.  It  may  be 
hauled  up  several  times  ;  and  the  whole  operation  may  be  performed 
ill  about  two  minutes,  let  the  chimney  be  ever  so  high.'     p.  9. 

It  is  reco«imended,  also,  that  the  chimneys  should  be  made  with 
carved  bricks  in  a  cyhndrical  form  ;  and  thus  a  less  aperture  w^ould 
be  necessary,  and  the  chimney  be  less  liable  to  smoke.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  the  result  of  the  author's  theor)--,  when  reduced  to 
practice — for  on  paper  it  appears  extremely  plausible  ;  and  if  it  really 
answer,  independently  of  the  accompHshment  of  a  more  benevolent 
design,  it  will  prevent  many  a  good  dinner  from  being  spoiled  by  the 
fall  of  soot  into  the  dishes. 

Art.  43.  yl  Description  of  Matloch-Bath  ;  <with  an  Attempt  to  explain 
the  Causes  of  the  Heat,  and  of  the  petrifying  Quality  of  the  Springs  :  to 
tvhich  is  added,  some  Account  of  Chatsiuorth  and  Kedleston,  and  the 
mineral  Waters  of  Quarndon  and  Kedleston,  By  George  Lipscomb^ 
Esq,     Small  8vo.     Ss.  sewed.     Longman  and  Rees. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  has  given  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  Matlock, 
of  the  adjacent  scenery,  and  the  surrounding  objects  of  interest  or  im.* 
portance.  Little,  however,  is  added  to  former  descriptions  ;  yet,  if 
we  recollect  rightly,  the  present  is  more  complete  than  any  other 
that  we  have  read.  We  shall  select  a  specimen  of  our  author's  de- 
scriptive talents. 

'  From  Chatsworth  to  Matlock,  every  turn  of  the  road  presents  a 
variety  of  scenery,  capable  of  forming  a  complete  picture :  rugged 
rocks  are  finely  contrasted  by  the  most  verdant  pasturage,  the  hor- 
ror excited  by  the  former  is  softened  by  a  variety  of  trees  which 
descend  from  the  summit  of  the  hills  to  the  very  edge  of  th-e  river  ; 
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'And  the  tameness  of  fields  in  tillage  is  happily  relieved  by  the  gentle 
inequalities  which  vary  and  diversify  their  surface,  while  the  crystij 
stream  of  Derwent  beautifully  reflects  the  objects  which  adorn  its 
banks. 

*  Near  Matlock-Bath,  the  valley  is  enclosed  between  two  mnges 
of  bold  and  romantic  eminences,  wa'shed  by  the  river  Dei-went,  whicli 
sometimes  ghdes  majestically  beneath  the  skirt  of  a  gorgeous  robe  of 
wood,  which  clothes  the  mountainous  boundary  of  this  delightful 
spot,  and  sometimes  brawls  among  the  pebbles  which  form  its  bot- 
tom, or  dashes  against  the  rugged  rocks  that  constitute  its  banks : 
while  every  where  the  luxuriant  branches  of  the  trees,  impending 
from  the  cliff,  dim.ple  the  crystal  surface  of  the  stream.*    p.  5. 

We  have  no  analysis  of  the  waters  from  our  author's  experiments, 
but  shall  add  his  new  theory  of  their  impregnation.  We  must  pre- 
mise, however,  that  the  heat  of  the  springs  is  69°,  that  they  co;itaia 
about  37  or  38  grains  of  solid  matter  in  a  gallon,  of  which  112  or  13 
arc  vitriolated  magnesia,  and  the  remainder  calcareous  earth  with  a 
small  proportion  of  iron. 

*  1st.  It  is  well  known  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Perclval  and 
others,  that  a  portion  of  saline  matter  is  detected  in  these  waters. — 
2dly.  It  is  equally  well  known  that  the  acid  of  sea-salt  will  dissolve 
lime  in  considerable  quantity. 

*  May  we  be  permitted  to  conjecture  that  the  water  of  these  springs, 
being  previously  impregnated  with  salt,  becomes  saturated  with  Hms 
in  its  passage  through  the  strata  before  described,  and  is  afterwards 
decomposed  by  the  addition  of  pyrites  dissolved  in  the  rain  water, 
which  percolates  through  the  supercumbent  strata?  for  pyrites  con- 
taining sulphur,  the  heat  which  takes  place  during  the  solution  of 
pyrites  will  necessarily  disengage  a  certain  proportion  of  its  acid  :  and 
sulphuric  acid  will  immediately  unite  with  lime  when  held  in  solutioa 
by  the  weaker  acids,  and  when  united  with  it,  fall  down  in  what  is 
chemically  denominated  calcareous  sulphate  ;  and  heat  is  again  ge- 
nerated during  the  process, 

*  The  following  circumstances  will  appear  to  support  this  hypo- 
thesis : 

*  Ist.  That  there  is  present  in  the  Matlock  water  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter  than  common  water  is  known  to  be 
capable  of  holding  in  solution,  without  the  assistance  of  an  acid. 

*  2dly.  That  muriate  of  iron,  which  would  be  necessarily  formed 
"by  the  marine  acid  uniting  with  the  iron  of  the  pyrjtes  after  the 
former,  had  been  disengaged  from  the  lime  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
which  had  previously  existed  in  combination  with  the  pyrites,  is  per- 
fectly soluble  in  water,  but  may  be  detected  therein  by  the  purple 
colour  which  is  communicated  by  the  addition  of  the  infusion  of 
galls,  as  in  Dr.  Pennington's  experiment. 

*  3dly.  That  on  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  calcareous  encrustations 
deposited  by  the  water,  they  have  been  found  to  contain  a  small  por- 
tion of  iron  mixed  with  sulphate  of  lime :  and  Dr.  Short  detected  the 
presence  of  iron  also,  in  the  residuum  procured. by  evaporating  the 
water,  as  before  mentioned. 

*_  In  this  manner  all  the  phenomena  observable  at  Matlock  and  in 
similar  springs,  may,  I  think,  be  reasonably  accounted  for^  on  princi- 
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pies  well  understood,  and  capable  of  the  clearest  demonstration; 
without  resorting  to  mere  hypothetical  conjecture,  which  is  both  dif- 
ficult to  t>e  comprehended,  and  incapable  of  proof.'     p.  26. 

A  list  of  the  plan-ts  round  Matlock,  from  Mr.  Pilkington  j  an  ac- 
count of  the  manufacture  of  spar  ornaments  ;  of  sir  R.  Arkwright's 
fmprovements ;  descnptions  of  Chatsworth  and  Kedleston,  tie,  are 
added  ;  and  the  whole  fonns  a  veiy  complete  guide  to  this  pleasing 
district,  insulated  among  barren  mountains.  An  hepatic  sprinj;  of 
the  heat  of  5S^,  which  contains,  besides  the  sulphur,  38  grains  of  sea- 
salt,  and  42  grains  of  calcareous  earth,  in  a  gallon,  rises  in  lord  Scars- 
dale's  park,  now  chiefly  used  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  applied  to 
old  indolent  ulcers.  There  is  an  acidulous  chalybeate  spring,  also,  at 
Quarndon,  not  far  distant. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

WE  thank  our  correspondent  *  W.  Williams  '  for  his  communi- 
cation. The  interest  which  he  takes  in  a  very  important  question  is 
highly  creditable  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  we  doubt  whether  there 
be  any  thing  sufiiciently  novel  in  his  remarks  to  justify  our  laying 
them  before  our  readers.  Communications  of  this  kind  Mr.  Williams 
is  well  aware,  are  in  general  better  adapted  to  Magazines  than  to 
works  like  our  own.  If  we  might  prer';me  to  suggest  a  profitable 
direction  to  Mr.  Williamxs's  industry  m  this  inquiry,  we  should  say 
that  he  would  be  well  employed  in  making  a  report  (if  they  fall  in 
his  way)  of  any  exceptions  to  Mr.  Sharp's  theory,  or  of  any  ad- 
ditional historic  materials  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth. 


WE  have  only  a  small  space  in  which  to  acknowledge  MhClark  e*s 
favour,  which  we  shall  reply  to,  at  some  length,  in  our  next  number. 
The  circumstance  of  our  opening  his  book  with  some  prepossessions 
against  it,  was  from  an  accident  only,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  state. 
It  was  mentioned  merely  to  show  that  its  merit  was  sufficient  to 
counteract  any  such  prior  prejudices. 

With  respect  to  quotations,  we  must  st:ill  say  that  we  prefer  a  ju- 
dicious, comprehensive  view  of  an  author's  opinions,  to  his  own  words. 
The  mode  in  which  this  is  done,  will  constitute  the  merit  or  the  fault. 

The  other  parts  of  his  letter  relate  chiefly  to  his  plan,  which  he  will 
allow  us  to  observe  should  have  been  more  fully  explained.  Others 
may  hence  have  been  mistaken  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  whole  of  this 
part  of  his  correspondence  shall  be  placed,  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
in  the  clearest  view. 

We  are  informed  from  Weimar  that  a  Gennan  translation  of  Mr; 
Clarke's  work  is  in  the  press. 

WE  understand  that  Mr.  Marsh  is  at  present  engaged  in  writing 
a  Defence  of  the  Illustration  of  his  Hypothesis,  in  answer  to  the 
*  Supplement '  lately  pubUshed  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Re- 
marks on  Michaehs  and  his  Commentator. 
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Art.  I. — The  Works  of  Plato i  viz.  his  Fifty-five  Dialogues,  and 
twelve  Epistles,  translated  from  the  Greek  :  nine  of  the  Dialogues 
by  the  late  Floyer  Sydenham  ;  arid  the  Remainder  by  Thomas 
Taylor.  VTith  occasional  Annotations  on  the  nine  Dialogues 
translated  by  Sydenham ;  and  copious  Notes  by  the  latterTranslator ; 
in  luhich  is  given  the  Substance  of  nearly  all  the  existing  Greek 
manuscript  Commentaries  on  the  Philosophy  of  Plato,  and  a  Por- 
tion of  such  as  are  already  published,  5  Vols.  ^to.  lOl.  lOs, 
Boards.     Evans.     1804-. 

TRANSLATIONS  from  the  remains  of  antiquity,  when 
executed  by  persons  of  abilities  adequate  to  the  task,  are  on 
many  accounts  valuable.  To  such  as  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  originals,  they  furnish  specimens  of  the 
mode  of  reasoning,  and  in  some  respects  the  mode  of  writing, 
adopted  by  those  distinguished  characters  on  whom  the  con- 
current voice  of  mankind  has  conferred  celebrity  j  although 
much  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  their  style  are  too  frequently 
lost  in  the  version.  And  they  are  not  without  their  use  even  to 
those  whose  studies  and  acquirements  have  rendered  them  familiar 
with  the  learned  languages ;  because  they  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  perpetual  commentary,  and  consequen  ly,  on  all  doubtful 
points,  furnish  them  with  the  opinion  of  one  learned  man  at  the 
least.  From  this  share  of  praise,  however,  must  be  excluded 
those  laboured  and  over-loaded  editions  which  are  more  than 
sufficiently  eloquent  where  they  might  be  silent,  and  are  en- 
tirely silent  where  information  is  required. 

It  afforded  us  very  considerable  pleasure  to  learn  that  the 
world  was  about  to  be  presented  with  what  hitherto  had  never 
been  attempted — a  complete  translation  of  the  works  of  Plato, 
an  author  on  whom  some  of  the  best  critics  among  the  ancients 
have  lavished  every  epithet  of  praise,  and  whom  Cicero  in  one 
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place  calls  a  god  *  (Dcum)f  in  another  declares  to 
instar  omnium  f ,  and  tngenii  et  doctrine  principem  % — one  who 
alone  is  paramount  to  every  other  writer,  and  whose  talents, 
whether  natural  or  acquired,  were  superior  to  those  of  the  rest 
of  mankind :  who  does  not  scruple  to  declare,  in  one  passage  of 
his  writings,  that  he  would  almost  prefer  error  in  company  with 
Plato,  to  truth  in  that  of  any  other  man.  So  great  a  master  in 
eloquence  did  Quinctilian  esteem  him,  that  he  produces  the 
much-famed  oath  of  the  Athenian  orator,  to  prove  that  Plato 
was  his  model  §. 

These  praises  certainly  imply  great  qualifications  j  but  when 
we  consider  the  disadvantages  to  which  he,  in  common  with  all 
pagan  writers,  was  exposed,  it  must  excite  our  surprise  that  he 
could  so  far  outstrip  them  in  ethics  and  theology.  His  rea- 
soning, although  in  many  instances  fanciful  and  erroneous,  dis- 
Elays  a  great  and  cultivated  mind.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
is  poetical  and  exuberant  imagination  oftentimes  leads  him  to 
use  metaphors  which  dazzle  and  obscure  what  they  were  in- 
tended to  illustrate  j  and  that  his  readers  are  perplexed  with  tri- 
fling subtleties  while  they  are  searching  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  imperfections,  he  has  attained  an 
eminence  to  which  we  look  up  with  admiration  and  regard. 

From  the  avowed  principles  of  Mr.  Taylor,  we  were  led  to 
expect  that  he  would  consider  the  failings  of  his  master  in  a 
very  different  light,  and  would  seek  to  refine  away  what  he 
could  not  defend.  We  expected  also  to  meet  with  some  por- 
tion of  severity  levelled  against  those  who  reject  the  absurdities 
of  paganism.  But  we  imagined  that  this  would  be  in  some  de- 
gree atoned  for  by  the  accuracy  of  his  translation,  and  by  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  author,  whom  he  literally  considers 
as  divine. 

In  the  former  expectation  we  have  not  been  deceived.  His 
work  is  ushered  in  by  an  introduction  of  115  pages,  in  which 
he  has  entered  at  large  into  the  supposed  doctrines  and  opinions 
of  Plato  with  respect  to  the  Deity,  the  '  divine  natures,'  the 
system  of  the  universe,  and  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man. 
Of  these  he  conceives  Plato  to  have  had  more  correct,  as  well 
as  more  sublime,  notions  than  any  who  have  gone  before  or 
succeeded  him  ;  and  he  has  summoned  all  his  powers  of  rea- 
soning to  support  the  dogmas  of  his  favourite  philosopher. 

There  is  a  certain  description  of  persons  who  construe  silence 
Into  approbation  ;  and  imagine,  because  no  objection  is  made  to 
their  positions,  that  such  positions  are  incontrovertible.  We 
shall,  on  this  account,  present  our  readers  with  an  outline  of  this 
part  of  the  performance  •,  and,  not  deterred  by  the  appellation  of 
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fool  or  sophisty  with  which  Mr.  Taylor  bespatters  all  who  difFer 
from  him  in  opinion,  venture  to  communicate  our  own  ideas. 

The  science  of  metaphysics  is,  of  all  others,  most  likely  to  be- 
tray its  admirers  into  extremes.  It  is  in  the  recollection  of 
every  one  what  paradoxes  it  drew  from  the  pen  of  the  acute 
and  subtle  Berkeley,  who  doubted,  or  pretended  to  doubt, 
whether  such  a  thing  as  matter  existed  in  the  universe  ;  and  by 
consequence,  whether  all  he  saw  and  felt  was  not  the  creature 
of  the  mind  alone.  In  the  hands  of  a  man  influenced  'by  such 
prejudices  as  Mr.  Taylor,  it  is  therefore  likely  to  lead  to  the 
most  unheard-of  conclusions — conclusions  adopted,  we  conceive, 
in  his  early  days,  and  which  time  and  greater  experience  have 
been  unable  to  remove  :  for,  after  giving  from  Hierocles  a  de- 
scription of  philosophy,  he  thus  proceeds  : 

*  Of  philosophy  thus  defined,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  lumi- 
nous pyramid,  terminating  in  Deity,  and  having  for  its  basis  the  ra- 
tional soul  of  man,  and  its  spontansous  unperverted  conceptions — of 
this  philosophy,  august,  magnificent,  and  divine,  Plato  may  be  justly 
called  the  primary  leader  and  h'lerophanti  through  whom,  like  the 
mystic  light  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  some  sacred  temple,  it  first 
shone  forth  with  occult  and  venerable  splendor.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
truly  said  of  the  whole  of  this  philosophy,  that  it  is  the  greatest 
good  which  man  can  participate  :  for  it  purifies  us  from  the  passions, 
and  assimilates  us  to  Divinity  ;  it  confers  on  us  the  proper  felicity 
of  our  nature.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  collect  its  pre-eminence  to  all  other 
philosophies  ;  to  show  that  where  they  oppose  it  they  are  erroneous  ;  that 
so  far  as  they  contain  any  thing  scientific j  they  are  allied  to  it ;  and  at 
best  they  are  but  rivulets  derived  from  this  vast  ocean  of  truth. 

*  To  evince  that  the  philosophy  of  Plato  possesses  this  pre-emi- 
nence ;  that  its  dignity  and  subHmity  are  unrivalled  ;  that  it  is  the 
parent  of  all  that  ennobles  man  ;  and  that  it  is  founded  on  principles 
which  neither  time  can  obliterate  nor  sophistry  subvert,  is  the  prin- 
cipal design  of  this  introduction.*     Vol.  i.  p.  iii. 

After  this  high-flown  encomium  on  philosophy  In  general, 
and  that  of  Plato  in  particular,  Mr.  Taylor  observes  that  he 
shall  '  conduct  his  readers,  by  new  and  untrodden  ways,  from 
that  which  is  perfectly  effable  and  known  to  sense,  to  that  which 
is  inefRible.'  These  are  great  and  mighty  promises;  for  in 
effect  he  undertakes  to  show  that  all  the  world  but  himself  are 
fools,  since  no  man  but  himself  has  ever  trodden  these  paths. 
We  agree  with  him,  that,  as  they  are  new  at  present,  they  are  not 
very  likely  to  become  old  and  beaten ;  for  such  is  the  singular 
stupidity  of  moderns,  that  they  must  remain  unillumined  by  the 
*  mystic  light  that  shines  forth  in  the  hierophant  Plato,'  and  his 
attendant  Mr.  Taylor,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  of  the  latter 
to  conduct  them  into  the  temple  whence  it  issues. 

The  grand  axiom  on  which  he  grounds  his  reasoning  is  this,  that 
'  the  unindigent  is  prior  to  the  indigent,  and  that  nothing  which 
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19  not  perfectly  unlndigent,  can  be  the  principle  or  first  causeT 
This  axiom  (which,  although  apparently  unexceptionable,  w« 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  prove  totally  inadmissible  in  the  sense 
alHxed  to  it  by  Mr.  Taylor)  is  first  applied  by  our  translator, 
to  examine  w^hether  body,  or  triply-extended  substance,  can  be 
the  principle  of  things.  To  this  supposition  he  objects,  among 
other  things,  that  body  is  not  simple,  but  made  up  of  two 
things — body  and  quality ;  and  that  as  the  one  is  indigent  of 
the  other,  neither  of  these  can  be  admitted  as  the  principle,  or 
the  first  essence.  Body,  moreover,  he  observes,  is  common  and 
formless  ;  it  requires  therefore  the  possession  of  form,  that  it 
may  be  a  particular  body  :  it  cannot  therefore  be  the  thing  sought 
after.  Neither  can  form  answer  the  description,  as  that  also 
requires  body  as  the  subject  in  which  it  subsists.  We  pretend 
not  to  give  any  thing  more  than  a  sketch  of  our  author's  mode 
of  reasoning;  and  we  take  it  from  those  parts  which  appear  the 
least  difficult  to  be  understood. 

Mr.  Taylor  next  inquires  whether  nature  answers  to  the  cha- 
racter which  he  claims  for  the  first  principle.  As  a  specimen 
of  his  manner,  w^e  will  give  an  extract  from  this  part  of  the 
performance. 

*  Let  it  then  '  (says  he)  *  be  supposed  to  be  that  which  is  called 
nature,  being  a  principle  of  motion  and  rest,  in  that  which  is  moved 
and  at  rest  essentially,  and  not  according  to  accident.  For  this  is 
something  more  simple  and  fabricative  jg^  composite  forms.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  in  the  things  fabricated  and^es  not  subsist  separate  from, 
nor  prior  to  them,  but  stands  in  need  of  them,  it  will  not  be  unindigent ; 
though  it  possesses  something  transcendent  with  respect  to  them,  vi%. 
the  power  of  fashioning  and  fabricating  them.  For  it  has  its  being  to- 
gether with  them,  and  has  in  them  an  inseparable  subsistence  ;  so  that 
when  they  are,  it  is  ;  and  is  not,  when  they  are  not ;  and  this  in  conse- 
quence of  perfectly  verging  towards  them,  and  not  being  able  to  sustain 
that  which  is  appropriate.  For  the  power  of  increasing,  nourishing,  and 
generating  similars,  and  the  one  prior  to  these  three,  'v'i%.  nature,  is 
not  wholly  incorporeal,  but  is  nearly  a  certain  quality  of  body,  from 
which  it  alone  differs,  in  that  it  imparts  to  the  composite  to  be  in- 
wardly moved  and  at  rest.  For  the  quality  of  that  which  is  sensible, 
imparts  that  which  is  apparent  in  matter,  and  that  which  falls  on 
sense.  But  body  imparts  intervals  every  way  extended  ;  and  nature, 
an  inwardly  proceeding  natural  energy,  whether  according  to  place 
only,  or  according  to  nourishing,  increasing,  and  generating  things 
similar.  Nature,  however,  is  inseparable  from  a  subject,  and  is  in- 
digent J  so  that  it  will  not  in  short  be  the  principle,  since  it  is  indigent 
of  that  which  is  subordinate.'     Vol.  i.  p.  ix. 

Arguments  of  a  similar  and  equally  intelligible  kind  are  used 
to  prove  the  inadmissibility  of  the  irrational  soul  as  the  thing 
sought  after ;  and,  by  a  train  of  reasoning  not  very  different, 
the  rational  nature  also  is  shown  incapable  of  being  admitted 
a^  the  first  cause. 
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Aristotle,  who  has  been  looked  up  to  as  a  master  In  meta- 
physics, considered  intellect,  or  intelligence  itself,  as  the  first 
cause  or  principle.  In  this,  however,  Mr.  Taylor  does  not  ac- 
quiesce, and  therefore  proceeds  to  inquire  if  the  h  ov  be  invested 
with  the  requisite  qualifications.  To  this  it  is  objected,  that  this 
£Y  OV,  or  one  behig^  is  supposed  to  be  something  united.  We  cannot 
forbear  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  objection  brought  against 
the  one  being  seems  to  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  language 
rather  than  from  any  other  cause.  In  using  the  term  one  beings 
we  mean  not  to  speak  of  being  as  a  sort  of  quality  added  to  a 
subject,  of  which  when  divested,  the  one  may  subsist;  we  only 
mean  to  express  by  it  the  simplest  mode  of  existence.  And  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  we  may  fairly  reason  in  the  following  manner — Ei- 
ther a  first  cause  does  or  does  not  exist :  if  it  do,  it  must  he^  and 
consequently  mmst  be  being — but  according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  one  is 
prior  to  many :  the  first  cause  therefore  must  be  one  being. 

But  even  the  one  which  he  considers  as  sometPiing  more  sim- 
ple than  the  one  being,  is  not  allowed  by  him  to  rank  as  the  su- 
preme Deity.  He  conceives  that  as  we  predicate  of  the  one  '  tbiat 
it  is  the  most  simple,  the  most  excelle7it,  the  most  poiuerful-,  and  the 
preserver  of  all  things ^  and  the  good  itself,  it  ivill  be  indigent  of 
those  very  things  ivhich  lue  predicate  of  it^  Those,  we  doubt 
not,  who  have  made  no  great  progress  in  this  new  syst?m  of  lo- 
gic, will  be  disposed  to  say.  Either  the  Deity  is  or  is  not  possessed 
of  supreme  excellence,  wisdom,  &c. :  if  he  be,  he  must  be  most 
excellent,  most  wise,  Sec. :  if  he  be  not,  he  must  be  inferior  to  that 
which  is  possessed  of  these  attributes. — ^We  remarked  before, 
that  we  should  have  occasion  to  show  Mr.  Taylor's  axiom  to  be 
inadmissible  ;  and  surely  whatever  leads  to  such  consequences 
is  plainly  so. — But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Taylor  himself. 

*  This  therefore*  (the  one)  *  is  the  most  unindigent  of  all  things. 
Hence  this  is  the  principle  and  cause  of  all ;  and  this  is  at  once  the 
first  of  all  things.  If  these  quahties,  however,  are  present  with  it,  it 
will  not  be  the  one.  Or  may  we  not  say  that  all  things  subsist  in  the 
one  according  to  the  one?  And  that  both  these  subsist  in  it,  and  such 
other  things  as  we  predicate  of  it — as,  for  instance,  the  most  simple^  the 
most  excellent,  the  most  powerful,  the  preserver  of  all  things,  and  the  good 
itself?  If  these  things,  however,  are  thus  true  of  the  one,  it  tvill  thus  also 
be  indigent  of  things  posterior  to  itself,  according  to  those  very  things  ivhich 
*tue  add  to  it. 

And  again :  *  So  far,  therefore,  as  it  is  the  one  alone,  it  will  be  unin- 
digent: but  so  far  as  unindigent,  it  will  be  the  first  principle  and  sta- 
ble root  of  all  principles.  So  far,  however,  as  it  is  felie  principle  and 
the  first  cause  of  all  things,  and  is  pre-established  as  the  object  of  de- 
sire to  all  things,  so  far  it  appears  to  be,  in  a  certain  respect,  indi- 
gent of  things  to  which  it  is  related.*     Vol.  i,  p.  xiv. 

That  is,  in  other  words,  because  it  is  the  one,  it  is  unindigent} 
because  unindigent,  the  principle;  and  because  the  principle,  indi- 
gent :  so  that  it  is  indigent  because  unindigent  I    This  appears  to 
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us  to  follow  naturally  from  these  premises.  Indeed,  upon 
Taylor's  plan,  we  are  surrounded  with  nothing  but  impossibili- 
ties :  we  must  have  something  more  excellent  than  the  most  ex- 
cellent ;  more  powerful  than  the  most  powerful ;  something  prior 
to  the  first  cause  of  all  things  j  not  self-subsistent,  but  tran- 
scending that  mode  of  subsistence*.  What  is  this  ?  Something, 
as  Mr. Taylor  informs  uj,  'incapable  of  being  apprehended,  and 
about  which  we  must  be  entirely  silent.'  We  tuUy  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  apprehended:  but  we  will  again 
repeat,  that  we  deny  his  axiom  to  be  true  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  uses  it ;  for  indigejit  is  by  him  made  to  signify  possessed  of 
attributes.  Nor  can  we  be  brought  to  understand  how  a  being 
possessed  of  wisdom  in  an  infinite  degree,  a  being  all-powerful 
and  all-causal,  is  inferior  to  one  which  is  destitute  of  these  at- 
tributes, or,  in  his  own  words,  exempt  from  them.  Besides,  it 
would  as  forcibly  apply  against  the  ineffable  to  whom  he  adverts, 
as  against  the  most  wise,  &c :  for  to  be  unable  to  exercise  power 
and  wisdom,  is  itself  a  defect  j  and,  on  Mr.  Taylor's  own  prin- 
ciples, his  ineffable  may  be  pronounced  to  be  unable  to  do  so. 
We  say  unable,  because  it  seems  the  exercise  of  them  would 
render  him  indigent  of  them.  The  term  indigent  may  impose 
upon  the  unwary  j  but  a  distinction  of  its  meaning  will  show  it 
in  its  proper  light.  It  may  be  used  in  two  very  different  senses, 
and  may  signify  either  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  quality : 
in  the  latter,  it  indicates  a  certain  disqualification ;  in  the  former, 
not  so.  Thus  man  is  indigent  of  infinite  power,  as  not  pos- 
sessing it ;  the  Deity  is  indigent  of  infinite  power,  as  necessa- 
rily possessing  it  in  order  to  be  what  he  is.  A  painter,  to  use 
a  familiar  illustration,  is  indigent  of  skill  (that  is,  must  necessa- 
rily possess  it)  in  order  to  produce  a  picture ;  but  is  he  thercr 
fore  incapable  of  producing  one  if  he  do  possess  it  ?  Indeed, 
Mr.  Taylor's  doctrine  cannot  support  itself.  The  dilemma  which 
we  hinted  at  before,  constantly  recurs — viz.  His  ineffable  is  most 
powerful,  or  is  not :  if  he  be  most  powerful,  he  is  indigent,  and 
he  is  not  superior  to  the  God  of  the  sacred  writings :  if  he  be 
not,  he  is  indigent  in  not  possessing  infinite  power,  and  is  there- 
fore far  below  him. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject,  because  Mr.  Tay- 
lor is  notorious  for  intruding  on  the  world  the  ridiculous  opi-r 
nions  which  he  has  formed  in  favour  of  the  supposed  theology  of 
the  ancients,  and  because  himself  seems  to  consider  his  present 
performance  as  a  master-piece  of  reasoning.  Instead  of  saying, 
with  him,  *  from  this  magnificent,  sublime,  and  most  scientific 
doctrine  of  Plato,  it  follows,  that  this  ineffable  cause  is  not  the 
immediate  maker  of  the  universe,  but  divine  media  are  neces- 
sary to  the  fabrication  of  the  world  :'    we  should  rather  say, — 

*  P.  xxxviii. 
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From  this  absurd  doctrine  of  Mr.Taylov's  it  follows,  that  his  in- 
effable cause  is  no  cause  at  all. 

Our  author  attempts  to  establish  his  wild  and  monstrous 
ideas  on  another  principle ;  but  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
what  we  have  already  produced  on  this  subject,  we  must  refer 
to  the  work  itself,  our  limits  forbidding  us  to  be  more  mi- 
nute ;  indeed,  we  are  already  fearful  of  having  almost  wearied 
the  reader. 

From  this  ineffable  principle,  exempt  from  all  essence,  power, 
and  energy,  a  multitude  of  divine  natures  are  represented  as 
proceeding,  p.  xxii.  They  which  are  first  produced  do  not  re- 
cede from  essential  goodness,  and  are  all  eternally  established 
in  the  same  blessedness  *.  But  though  produced,  they  are  self- 
stibsistent  natures  and  super-essentialf,  '  And  here,'  observes  Mr. 
Taylor  to  the  reader  who  has  not  penetrated  the  depths  of  Plato's 
philosophy,  *  it  may  appear  paradoxical,  in  the  extreme,  that 
any  being  should  be  said  to  produce  itself,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  proceed  from  a  superior  cause  J.'  To  this  he  has  our  most 
cordial  assent ;  and  we  venture  to  think,  notwithstanding  his 
demonstrative  proofs,  that  the  sight  of  mankind  is  so  dim,  that 
although  they  may  look  upon  these  objects  with  the  most  at- 
tentive eyes,  according  to  his  own  direction,  they  will  be  un- 
able to  see  them.  '  And  yet  traces  of  productions  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  last  of  things.  Thus,  fire  imparts 
heat  by  its  very  essence,  and  snow  coldness.'  We  beg  leave  tq 
ask  what  analogy  this  bears  to  the  point  in  question  ?  Fire  pro- 
duces heat,  we  allow,  essentially ;  but  this  is  nothing  more  than 
cause  and  effect.  No  traces  can  our  weak  eyes  discern  of  heat 
subsisting  by  itself,  or  of  heat  producing  itself  at  the  same  time  that 
it  proceeds  from  a  superior  cause.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  have  studied  in  the  Platonic  sciiool  so  long  as  Mr. Taylor:  con- 
sequently we  cannot  claim  so  refined  an  intellect  as  to  under- 
stand how  a  thing  i;^,  and  is  not,  at  one  and  the  same  instant. 

What  is  added  as  a  corollary  to  this  doctrine,  is  in  the  same 
paradoxical  strain;  viz.  that  the  human  soul,  as  far  as  it  is  rational, 
produces  itself!  The  proof  of  this  is  attempted  in  the  following 
manner. 

*  That  wliich  can  impart  any  thing  superior,  in  any  genus  of  things, 
can  impart  that  which  is  subordinate  in  the  same  genus:  but  well  be- 
ing ranks  higher  than  jr^ere  being  :  and  the  rational  soul  imparts  well 
heing  to  itself,  when  it  cultivates  and  perfects  itself  j  it  will  therefore 
impart  being  to  itself.'     Vol.  i,  p.  xxx. 

We  might  as  well  say  that  education  could  produce  being. 
The  truth  is,  the  soul,  in  improving  itself  in  virtue,  &c.  produces 
rvo  new  being :  it  effects  only  what  instruction  also  effects :  that 
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is,  induces  a  certain  mode  or  quality.  A  polished  diamond  i« 
superior  to  an  unpolished  diamond  j  but  the  artist,  in  rendering 
the  diamond  polished  (or  sv  e'^^ovroc),  cannot  be  said  to  produce 
a  thing,  or  give  being  to  a  thing,  the  improvement  of  which  is 
the  object  of  his  art.  Besides,  would  not  the  argument,  if  it 
proved  any  thing,  prove  too  much  ?  The  rational  soul  is  supe- 
rior to  the  irrational ;  if  therefore  it  can  produce  itself,  it  can 
produce  what  is  inferior,  the  irrational :  unless  to  this  it  be  ob-» 
jected  that  they  rank,  not  under  the  same  genera. 

Mr.  Taylor  proceeds  to  favour  the  world  with  the  mystic  con- 
ceptions of  the  *  divine  natures.'  He  observes  that  Plato  does  not, 
everywhere,  deliver  the  same  doctrine  on  this  point  j  but  refers 
us,  however,  to  The  Phsedrus,  as  the  dialogue  in  which  this 
subject  is  best  explained.  In  this  he  declares  it  evident  that  the 
philosopher  was  inspired^  and  had  exchanged  human  intelligence  for 
a  divine  mania.  We  know  not  under  what  influence  Mr.  Tay- 
lor wrote  this  :  but  if  he  choose  to  appropriate  to  himself  also 
the  title  of  maniac,  we  shall  not  dispute  it  with  him. 

Here  he  is  led  to  a  comparison  between  the  fables  of  philo- 
sophers and  poets;  and  from  this  part,  as  less  exceptionable, 
and  more  intelligible  than  the  general  tenor  of  his  writings,  we 
will  give  an  extract. 

*  Each  has  something  in  which  it  abounds  more  than,  and  some- 
thing in  which  it  is  deficient  from,  the  other.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  poetic  fable  abounds  in  this,  that  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with 
the  apparent  meaning,  but  pass  on  to  the  occult  truth.  For  who, 
endued  wdth  intellect,  would  believe  that  Jupiter  was  desirous  of  hav- 
ing connexion  with  Juno,  and  on  the  ground,  without  waiting  to  go 
into  a  bed-chamber?  So  that  the  poetic  fable  abounds  in  consequence 
of  asserting  such  things  as  do  not  suffer  us  to  stop  at  the  apparent 
meaning,  but  leads  us  to  explore  the  occult  truth.  But  it  is  defective 
in  this,  that  it  deceives  those  of  a  juvenile  age.  Plato,  therefore,  neg- 
lects fable  of  this  kind,  and  banishes  Homer  from  his  repubhc  ;  be- 
cause youth,  on  heanng  such  fables,  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish 
what  is  allegorical  from  what  is  not. 

*  Philosophical  fables,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  injure  those  that  go 
no  further  than  the  apparent  meaning.  Thus,  for  instance,  they  as- 
sert that  there  are  rivers  and  punishments  under  earth ;  and  if  we 
adhere  to  the  literal  meaning  of  these,  we  shall  not  be  injured.* 
Vol.  i.  p.  xxxix. 

Another  dogma  which  we  shall  notice,  is  that  respecting 
ideas.  It  is  well  known  that  Plato,  observing  that  the  mind 
formed  to  itself  ideas  of  things  more  perfect  in  their  kind  than 
any  with  which  it  is  conversant  on  earth,  conceived  that  these 
ideas  were  derived  from  some  universals  which  had  a  real  sub- 
sistence. Thus,  because  the  mind  possesses  the  notion  of  a 
purer  virtue,  and  a  more  complete  justice,  than  we  find  among 
men — and  again,  of  a  more  exact  equality  than  any  two  equal 
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tilings  arrive  at — ^he  fancied  that  such  a  virtue,  justice,  and  equa- 
lity, were  real  entities,  and  that  the  soul  came  into  the  receptacle, 
the  body,  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  them.  To  this  Mr.Tay- 
lor  gives  his  assent,  and,  of  course,  believes,  that,  from  a  world 
replete  with  omniform  ideas,  this  sensible  world  is  produced. 
When  we  can  form  the  idea  of  a  triangle  that  is  neither  scalene 
nor  isosceles,  neither  right-angled  nor  obtuse,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  consider  how  we  came  by  it.  But,  until  then,  we 
shall  doubt,  not  only  this  doctrine,  but  that  of  abstract  ideas  al- 
together. 

The  reader  will  be  by  this  time  tolerably  well  versed  in  the 
theology  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  him 
believing  the  universe  to  have  been  eternal.  But  the  arguments 
brought  to  prove  it  are  curious  enough.  *  It  must  have  been 
produced  by  nature,  art,  or  power,'  says  he.  '  It  could  not  have 
been  by  art,  because  in  that  case  it  could  not  simply  be,  but 
would  be  in  some  particular  manner.'  Good  Mr.  Taylor,  is  not 
the  universe  in  some  particular  manner  ?  *  But  it  could  not  be 
by  nature,  because  that  which  makes  by  nature,  impaits  some- 
thing of  itself  to  that  which  it  produces  :  and  the  maker  of  the 
universe  being  incorporeal,  had  he  produced  it  by  nature  it 
would  have  been  incorporeal  also.  It  remains  that  tlie  universe 
was  produced  by  power  alone.  But  every  thing  produced  by 
power,  subsists  together  with  the  cause  containing  this  power : 
-and  hence  productions  of  this  kind  cannot  be  destroyed,  unless 
the  producing  cause  is  deprived  of  power; — the  divine  intellect 
therefore,  that  produced  the  sensible  universe,  caused  it  to  bs 
co-existent  v/ith  himself*.  The  validity  of  this  argument  we 
deny.  Admitting,  as  we  readily  do,  that  the  universe  was  pro- 
duced by  power,  Mr. Taylor's  consequence  does  not  follow :  for 
we  do  not  admit  it  to  have  been  produced  by  a  power  that  al- 
ways acted  by  necessity,  as  lire  produces  heat,  or  snow  cold- 
ness :  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  created  by  a  being  whose 
pov/er  was  under  the  guidance  of  his  will,  and  who  could  act  or 
not  act,  according  as  he  saw  fit. 

We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Taylor's  fancy,  that  the  rational 
soul  is  self-produced  j  from  which  he  draws  a  conclusion  in 
favour  of  its  immortality.  *  For ,'  says  he,  *  that  which  has  no 
temporal  beginning,  cannot  have  an  end;  and  that  which  has  no 
end,  is  without  a  being:  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  soul  must 
perform  periods,  both  of  ascensions  from  generation,  and  of  de- 
scensions  into  generation ;  and  that  this  v/ill  never  fail  through 
an  infinite  timef .'  But  as  the  foundation  happens  not  to  be 
good,  and  as  the  soul  does  not  happen  to  produce  itself — at  least 
Mr.  Taylor  has  not  proved  that  it  does — down  falls  the  super- 
structure :  down  falls  also  that  other  most  important  dogma,  as 
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Mr.  Taylor  calls  it,  that  all  the  knowledge  the  soul  acquires  in 
this  life,  is  but  a  recovery  of  what  she  once  possessed. — By  the 
way,  were  this  the  trutli,  it  would  be  extraordinary  that  the  soul 
neither  retained  nor  recovered  any  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tellectual world. — He  deduces  from  the  above  doctrine  *,  *  that 
the  only  means  by  which  the  soul  of  man  can  hope  to  approach 
the  Deity  after  it  has  escaped  from  its  earthly  prison,  is  by  exer- 
cising the  cathartic  and  theoretic  power ;  the  former  teaching  it 
to  subdue  the  passions,  the  latter  elevating  it  by  contemplative 
truth.'  God  be  thanked  that  the  Being  we  adore  requires  not 
these  rigorous,  and  to  the  unlearned  impossible,  conditions ! 
and  that  rest  beyond  the  grave  is  not  by  Him  confined  to  the 
philosopher  and  metaphysician ! 

We  are,  in  the  next  place,  favoured  with  a  long  account  of 
Providence  and  Fate  ;  but  as  we  have  already  wearied  ourselves 
with  Mr.  Taylor's  abstruse  and  fanciful  opinions,  we  m>ust  refer 
those  who  wish  for  further  information  to  the  work  itself. 

*  Since  the  time  of  Justinian,'  our  author  says,  with  sufficient 
self-complacency,  *  the  path  by  which  he  has  conducted  his 
reader  has  been  unfrequented' But  he  shall  speak  fox  himself. 

*  In  the  beginning  I  observed,  that  in  drawing  these  outlines  I 
should  conduct  the  reader  through  novel  and  solitary  paths  ; — solitary 
they  must  be,  since  they  have  been  unfrequented  since  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Justinian  to  the  present  tim.e  ;  and  novel  they  will  doubt- 
less appear  to  readers  of  every  description,  and  particularly  to  those 
who  have  been  nursed  as  it  were  in  the  bosom  of  matter,  the  pupils 
of  experiment,  the  darlings  of  sense,  and  the  legitimate  descendants  of 
the  earth-born  race  that  warred  on  the  Olympian  gods.  To  such  as 
these,  who  have  gazed  on  the  dark  and  deformed  face  of  Nature  till 
they  are  incapable  of  beholding  the  hght  of  truth,  and  who  are  be^ 
come  so  drowsy,  from  drinking  immoderately  of  the  cup  of  oblivion, 
that  their  whole  life  is  nothing  more  than  a  transmigration  from  sleep 
to  sleep,  and  from  dream  to  dream,  like  men  passing  from  one  bed  to 
another, — to  such  as  these,  the  road  through  which  we  have  been 
travelling  will  appear  to  be  a  delusive  passage,  and  the  objects  which 
we  have  surveyed  to  be  nothing  m.ore  than  fantastic  visions,  seen  only 
by  the  eye  of  imagination,  and  when  seen,  idle  and  vain  as  the  dreams 
of  a  shadow.'     Vol.  i.  p.  Uxix, 

"We  did  not  know  before  that  shadows  dream.  But  this, 
we  suppose,  is  one  among  the  many  discoveries  made  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  who,  during  the  space  of  1000  years.  Is  the  only 
man  that  has  been  able  to  burst  through  the  cloud  of  darkness 
which  envelopes  the  whole  human  race,  and  who  alone  has 
been  able  to  view,  with  an  eye  of  philosophy  and  truth,  subjects 
of  the  last  importance  to  the  world — the  true  nature  of  the 
Deity,  the  universe,  and  the  human  soul.     What  possible  re- 
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ward  can  be  offered  to  him,  adequate  to  such  exalted  attain- 
ments ?  Nothing  but  his  modesty  could  have  withheld  him  from 
exclaiming 


■  quae  munera  Niso 


Digna  dabis  ?  primam  merui  qui  laude  coronam.* 

That  a  writer  with  these  sentiments  should  show  more  than 
a  common  portion  of  contempt  for  such  as  differ  from  him,  is 
not  extraordinary.  It  would  be  extraordinary,  indeed,  were  he 
to  do  otherwise.  But  we  would  remind  him  of  a  circumstance 
or  two  that  may  lessen  his  indignation  against  experimental  phi- 
losophy. And,  first,  we  shall  beg  him  to  recollect,  that  in 
mathematical  pursuits,  where  pure  demonstration  can  be  had, 
no  man  in  his  senses  rests  satisfied  with  experiment.  No  man, 
we  believe,  ever  had  recourse  to  it  in  order  to  be  more  certainly 
convinced  of  a  truth  that  had  been  legitimately  proved  after  the 
manner  of  an  Euclid  or  an  Archimedes.  On  this  point,  there- 
lore,  there  appears  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  between  him 
and  the  generaUty  of  philosophers. — Secondly,  we  would  re- 
quest Mr.  Taylor  to  consider,  that  there  are  also  some  subjects 
which  do  not  admit  of  mathematical  demonstration,  strictly  so 
called  J  and  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  experi- 
ment, either  as  leading  to  the  discovery  of  some  certain  prin- 
ciples on  which  future  reasonings  may  be  founded,  or  as  cor- 
recting those  theorems  which  have  been  deduced  from  mathe- 
matical data,  but  which  some  causes,  that  could  not  be  taken 
into  consideration,  render,  without  such  correction,  inapplicable 
to  the  intended  purposes.  Of  the  former,  hydrostatics  give  a 
forcible  example.  The  nature  of  fluids  is  so  imperfectly 
known  as  to  render  the  general  laws  of  motion  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  them :  and  we  would  recommend  to  Mr.  Taylor's  con- 
sideration the  following  observations  of  a  man  whom  the  world 
considers  to  have  some  skill  in  mathematics.  If  Mr. Taylor  dis- 
covers them  to  be  groundless,  the  learned  will  thank  him  for 
communicating  such  discovery.  *  Under  the  circumstances '  (says 
professor  Vince,  speaking  of  hydrostatics)  *  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  bodies  acting  upon  each  other  by  repulsive  powers,  or  by 
absolute  contact  5  under  tbe  uncertainty  of  the  friction  which 
may  take  place,  and  of  v/hat  variation  of  effects  may  be  produced 
by  different  degree3  of  coriipression,  the  conclusions  deduced  from 
any  theory  must  be  subject  to  considerable  errors y  except  from  that 
ivhich  is  founded  upon  such  experiinejits  as  include  in  them  the  coti- 
sequences  of  those  principles  which  are  liable  to  any  degree  of  tine er^ 
tainty.'     Hyd.  pp.  5,  6. 

So  again,  with  respect  to  the  science  of  optics ;  the  laws  of 
reflexion  and  refraction,  upon  which  the  whole  theory  of  vision 
if  founded,  -gre  derived  from  experiments  j  not  because  experi- 
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ment  is  preferred  to  every  other  proof,  but  because,  in  this  casJ, 
no  other  proof  could  be  obtained. 

We  would  also  desire  Mr.  Taylor  to  consider  what  was  thfe 
state  of  philosophy  previous  to  the  introduction  of  experiment. 
Can  any  thing  be  more  contemptible  than  the  sentiments  of  the 
early  writers  on  this  subject  ?  Were  not  their  theories  and  their 
hypotheses  the  most  v/ild  and  absurd  ?  He  must  know  that  they 
were  so  :  the  whole  world  knows  it.  Indeed  the  writings  of  the 
schoolmen,  who  spent  more  time  than  other  men  in  metaphy- 
sical reasonings,  had  rendered  the  name  of  philosophy  a  name  of 
reproach.  It  was  from  this  very  consideration  that  the  great  lord 
Bacon  remarked  '  that  men  required  not  wings  to  be  added  to  their 
intellects,  but  leads  and  weights :'  and  although  Mr. Taylor  sar- 
castically observes,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  lead  must  have 
been  added  to  the  intellects  of  the  author  of  the  Novum  Organon 
(that  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  as  he  calls  it)  when  he  wrote 
this,  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  justly  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, and  that  truly  great  man  Boyle,  contributed  a  great 
deal  more  to  the  advancement  of  real  knowledge,  than 
Mr.  Taylor  and  all  his  metaphysics  are  likely  to  do.  But 
it  seems  he  despises  '  every  thing  necessary,  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  common  purposes  of  life,  as  ignoble  and  illibe- 
ral *.'  We,  however,  v/ho  have  not  yet  learned  to  estimate  the 
value  of  things  in  proportion  to  their  inutility,  should  think  as 
highly  of  the  man  who  introduced  an  important  improvement 
into  navigation,  or  any  other  useful  art,  as  we  could  do  of  that 
high-flown  genius  who  might  arrange  the  *  divine  natures '  into 
their  respective  genera,  species,  and  differences.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  instance  of  contempt  shown  towards  men  who 
have  obtained  applause  by  their  abilities.  Warburton  was,  un- 
questionably, with  all  his  failings,  a  man  of  great  mind  ;  and  yet 
Mr. Taylor  dares  to  style  him  a  mitred  sophist.  Alas !  he  is  dead ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  spurn  a  carcass,  though  it  be  the  carcass  of  a  lion. 

What  Hooker  said  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  may  justly 
be  applied  to  our  author: 

*  Pythagoras'  (observes  that  acute  writer), '  by  bringing  up  his 
scholars  in  speculative  knowledge  of  numbers,  made  their  con- 
ceits therein  so  strong,  that,  when  they  came  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  things  natural,  they  imagined  that  in  every  particular 
thing  they  even  beheld,  as  it  were,  with  their  eyes,  hov/  the  ele- 
ments of  number  gave  essence  and  being  to  the  works  of  nature — >- 
a  thing  in  reason  impossible ;  which,  notwithstanding,  through 
their  preconceit,  appeared  unto  them  no  less  certain  than  if  na-^ 
ture  had  written  it  in  the  very  foreheads  of  all  the  creatures  of 
God.'     Vol  i.  p.  145.  Ed.  Ox. 

To  the  industry  of  Mr. Taylor  we  are  willing  to  bear  witness; 
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we  are  willing  to  allow  Kim  whatever  merit  he  can  justly  claim  ; 
but  we  cannot  admit  theories  so  wild  and  extravagant,  in  order 
to  please  any  man.  It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  translation  ; 
but  our  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  performance  we  must  re- 
serve for  a  future  number. 

(To  be  continued). 


Art.  II. — hidian  Recreations  ;  consisting  chiefly  of  Strictures  on 
the  domestic  and  rural  Economy  of  the  Mahommedans  and  Hin- 
doos. By  the  Rev.  William  Tennant,  LL.  D.  t^fc.  2  Vols, 
8vo.     I8s.    Boards.     Longman  and  Rees.     1803. 

*  ASIA*  (says  sir  William  Jones)  *has  ever  been  esteemed 
the  nurse  of  sciences,  the  inventress  of  delightful  and  useful 
arts,  the  scene  of  glorious  actions,  fertile  in  the  productions  of 
human  genius,  abounding  in  natural  wonders,  and  infinitely  di- 
versified in  the  forms  of  religion  and  government,  in  the  laws, 
manners,  customs,  and  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  features  and 
complexions,  of  men.  Yet  how  much  of  this  important  and  ex- 
tensive field  remains  unexplored,  and  how  many  solid  advafi- 
tages  unimproved  V 

The  progress  of  inquiry,  and  observation,  and  discovery,  and  re- 
search, is  however  very  sensible.  During  the  few  years  since  sir 
William  Jones  wrote,  conquest  has  connected  vast  provinces  hi- 
therto hostile,  and  is  preparing  for  them  the  benefits  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive commercial  intercourse,  and  of  a  legislation  free  from  the- 
restraints  of  superstition.  OiHcial  embassies  have  explored  inhos- 
pitable empires  ;  and  private  travellers  have  communicated  a 
more  local  and  specific  intelligence.  To  the  knowledge  of  what 
Asia  is,  great  additions  have  accrued  in  every  direction.  To 
the  knowledge  of  what  Asia  has  been,  less  is  added ;  because  the 
labourers  have  rather  chosen  to  comment  than  to  translate ;  and, 
in  their  commentaries,  have  been  more  anxious  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  vague  erudition,  than  for  that  of  good  sense  and  sa- 
gacity ;  as  if  to  have  studied,  was  more  than  to  have  thought. 

These  recreations  rather  propose  to  extend  our  statistical  than 
our  antiquarian  knowledge  of  Hindustan :  tliey  treat  much  of 
the  arts,  the  agriculture,  the  trade,  the  manners,  and  the  legisla- 
tion ;  little  of  the  literary  or  architectural  monuments  of  anti- 
quity. Mr.  Tennant,  however,  has  frequent  occasion  to  notice 
the  minute  resemblance  between  the  usages  now  prevalent  among 
the  Hindus,  and  those  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  Babylo- 
nians and  Jews  :  and  these  observations  constitute  an  important 
accession  to  biblical  illustration. 

The  oriental  dominion  of  Great  Britain  is  become  so  vast, 
that  she  is  surpassed  only  by  China  in  the  number  of  subjects  j 
only  by  Russia  in  the  number  of  acres  included  in  her.  domi- 
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iilons.  Let  it  be  seen  that  she  merits  this  immense  trust  of  in- 
fluence on  human  happiness  j  that  she  knows  how  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people  more  rapidly  than  the  mandarins  of 
Pekin;  that  she  knows  how  to  multiply  a  civilised  population 
more  rapidly  than  the  law-giver  of  Moscow.  The  first  step  to 
wise  government  is  local  information.  The  state  of  the  habits 
of  tlie  people  must  be  recorded,  before  they  can  be  compared 
with  those  of  other  nations  analogously  circumstanced;  and  next 
corrected,  by  the  inferences  of  a  more  enlarged  experience.  The 
region  must  be  narrowly  surveyed  and  mapped  by  philosophic 
geographers,  before  its  fossile,  vegetable,  and  animal  wealth  can 
be  appreciated,  or  its  opportunities  of  land  and  water  carriage 
ascertained.  Surely  a  board  for  statistical  inquiry  might  be 
founded  at  Calcutta,  and  printed  queries  addressed  to  the  pre- 
fects of  the  dependent  departments,  concerning  the  productions 
of  the  earth ;  the  numbers,  arts,  and  wants  of  the  people  ;  the 
rate  of  wages,  wares,  and  rents ;  and  the  residual  degree  of  bur« 
den  and  restraint  from  religious  or  political  legislation. 

The  account  of  Calcutta  supplies  many  new  as  well  as  cu- 
rious particulars. 

*  Among  the  first  objects  which  attract  the  notice  of  a  stranger 
on  his  arrival  in  Bengal,  is  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  Calcutta,  the 
capital  of  our  dominionG  in  the  east.  The  company's  botanic  gar- 
dens, the  elegant  villas  of  its  servants,  the  strong  and  regular  garri- 
son of  Fort  William,  and  the  spires  of  the  town,  announce  your  ap- 
proach to  a  capital,  though  not  above  fifty  years'  standing,  that  v/ould 
be  deemed  considerable  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

'  The  activity  and  enterprize  of  the  English  is  perhaps  no  v.^henr 
better  displayed,  than  in  the  rapid  enlargements  of  this  town.  In 
the  memory  of  persons  still  living  here,  the  European  houses  were 
mean,  and  comparatively  few  in  number.  Those  of  the  natives  are> 
in  general,  still  paltry  huts  ;  but  as  prospects  of  gain,  or  at  least  of 
employment,  are  always  opening  in  the  vicinity  of  European  society ; 
the  number  of  their  dwellings  has  increased  in  a  still  greater  propor- 
tion than  that  of  Europeans.  From  the  number  of  houses  rated  for 
the  payment  of  taxes  in  the  assessors'  books,  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  cannot  fall  much  short  of  half  a  million.  They  amount  to 
this  number  estimating  four  persons  to  each  house ;  an  estimate  cer- 
tainly moderate,  if  you  consider  the  number  of  children  and  women 
around  each  hut.  The  Hindoos  not  only  all  marry,  but  enter  into 
that  state  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  which  renders  their  marriage* 
uncomm.only  prohfic  :  this  circumstance  has  rendered  barrenness  and 
celibacy  disgraceful  in  either  sex,  but  particularly  in  the  female.  A 
young  woman,  who  has  not  been  betrothed  in  her  infancy,  or  who, 
from  any  sinister  accident,  has  not  procured  a  husband,  brings  much 
solicitude  and  disgrace  upon  the  family. 

*  This  natural  source  of  population  has  always  been  seconded  by 
the  British  government  in  Calcutta,  which  has  afforded  an  unifcnn 
protection  to  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants.  The  pohce 
of  the  city  is  chiefly  committed  to  a  superintendaut  of  poUce,  and 
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several  inferior  justices  of  the  peace,  with  certain  stated  salaries:  be-i 
fore  them  all  petty  delinquencies  are  tried  ;  and  smaller  disturbances 
punished.  Tannahs,  or  guard-houses,  are  erected  in  the  different  di- 
visions of  the  town:  and  the  peace  is  maintained  by  a  few  companies 
of  native  soldiers  who  patrole  the  streets,  and  prevent  disturbance 
from  quarrels,  robbery,  or  theft.  Offences  of  a  higher  nature,  whe- 
ther committed  by  Europeans  or  natives,  are  cognizable  by  the  su- 
preme court  of  judicature ;  which  about  twenty-live  years  ago  was 
substituted  in  place  of  the  mayor's  court,  with  more  extensive  juris- 
diction, and  superior  authority. 

*  The  powers  of  this  court  extend  not  only  to  the  company's  ter- 
ritories in  this  part  of  India,  but  also  to  every  case  civil  or  criminal 
that  may  occur  upon  the  sea  between  the  Coromandel  and  Malacca 
coasts.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  does  not  extend  to  the  upper 
stations:  in  these,  however,  all  the  European  settlers  come  under  an 
engagement  to  be  amenable  to  its  authority. 

*  The  policy  of  this  establishment  has  been  much  controverted  by 
the  civil  and  miHtary  servants  on  the  Bengal  establishment ;  and  it 
still  seems  to  be  regarded  as  an  unpopular  measure.  The  objections, 
however,  urged  against  it,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  weigh  them, 
are  highly  to  its  honour,  and  that  of  its  projectors.  It  is  contended 
that  a  very  considerable  discretionary  power  over  the  natives,  ought 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Europeans,  to  preserve  subordination 
and  obedience.  A  greater  degree  of  insolence,  and  a  more  indepen- 
dent spirit,  it  is  said,  is  daily  gaining  ground  among  that  class  of 
men:  that  they  are  htigious  to  a  proverb;  and  on  every  occasion  put 
themselves  on  that  footing  of  equality  with  Europeans,  which  they 
find  from  experience  to  be  countenanced  by  the  supreme  court.  They 
foresee  in  its  continuance,  and  in  the  estabhshment  of  similar  juris- 
dictions at  Bombay  and  Madras,  the  total  emancipation  of  the  Bri- 
tish subjects  in  India. 

*  These  charges,  and  these  fears,  proceed  rather  from  the  miscon- 
duct of  individuals  than  their  patriotism  ;  or  the  rigour  of  the  su- 
preme court.  The  dissipation  of  Europeans  here  is  far  more  conspi- 
cuous than  the  insolence  of  the  natives.  Both  the  military  and  civil 
servants  are  too  often  in  the  habit  of  incurring  debt,  sometimes  by 
borrowing  money  from  the  people  of  colour;  but  oftener  by  want  of 
punctuality  in  the  payment  of  wages  and  accounts.  In  every  case  a 
native  is  a  rigid  creditor;  and  is  gratified,  rather  than  hurt,  by  seeing 
himself  in  a  situation  in  which  he  can  command  the  personal  liberty 
of  an  European  by  imprisonment.  But  the  man  who  demands  the 
payment  of  a  just  debt  may  be  rigid,  but  is  not  insolent.  An  honest 
man  has  ilothing  to  fear  from  such  demands ;  to  him  they  will  always 
appear  more  reasonable,  than  that  every  person  who  has  the  facility 
to  part  with  his  money,  or  want  his  wages,  should  contribute  to  de- 
bauchery, or  suffer  for  the  extravagance  and  folly  of  another. 

*  Formerly  it  sometimes  happened  that  a  peace  officer  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duty,  has  been  seized  in  the  cantonments,  and  insulted 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  at  the  instigation  of  officers,  or  by  their 
personal  violence.  These  facts  are  reported  by  themselves  with  an 
air  of  exultation,  which  clearly  demonstrates  their  inclination,  and  a- 
wish  that  they  could  again  be  repeated.     Even  at  present,  tliere  are 
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combinations  well  known  to  the  bailiffs,  which  renders  the  execution 
of  personal  diligence  a  very  dangerous  part  of  their  duty.  But  such 
©bjections  against  the  supreme  court,  are  its  highest  panegyric  ;  be- 
cause they  are  of  the  same  nature  with  the  objections  which  every 
thief  or  robber  has  to  a  gibbet. 

'  The  insolence  of  the  natives,  and  that  independent  spirit  which 
endangers  the  British  power  in  India,  wise  men  have  not  been  able 
to  discover ;  or  they  have  deemed  past  experience  a  better  guide  to 
its  treatment,  than  the  capricious  exercise  of  discretionary  power. 
The  peculations  of  collectors,  and  the  exactions  of  officers  in  detached 
commands,  have  produced  the  only  serious  discontents  which  the  Bri- 
tish government  has  ever  yet  experienced.  And  had  the  sources  of 
them,  or  the  principal  characters  concerned,  been  more  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  the  supreme  court,  it  is  probable  that  they  never 
would  have  existed. 

*  Had  the  supreme  court  of  Calcutta,  or  the  general  pohce  of  that 
capital,  been  estabhshed  on  bad  principles,  their  pernicious  effects 
would  have  appeared  long  since,  within  the  immediate  sphere  of  their 
operation.  There,  however,  they  are  happily  as  invisible  as  their 
lupposed  cause.  Perhaps  no  city  in  Europe  has  increased  more  ra- 
pidly than  Calcutta  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Ships  belonging  to 
every  nation  are  seen  in  its  harbour.  Trade,  and  every  mercantile 
speculation,  has  been  carried  on  with  a  boldness  which  appears  never 
to  have  been  checked  by  any  judicial  iniquity. 

*  Greater  property  than  is  common  in  Britain,  has  been  accumu- 
lated even  by  some  of  the  natives,  and  possessed  with  equal  security 
i^dth  that  of  the  richest  subjects  in  England.  The  safety  with  which 
the  property  of  European  families  is  entrusted  to  the  native  servants, 
is  indeed  highly  to  their  honour.  Fifty  or  sixty,  and  more,  perhaps, 
ia  some  families,  sleep  during  the  night  in  the  compound,  or  in  the 
passages  and  verandahs  of  the  house,  while  every  door  is  open  :  and 
you  hear  of  much  fewer  burglaries  and  thefts,  than  are  committed  in 
London,  after  all  that  the  precautions  of  bolts,  watchmen,  and  con- 
stables have  been  able  to  effect.  Were  a  house,  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  servants,  kept  equally  accessible  in  any  town  of  England,  it 
would  in  all  probabiHty  be  robbed  as  frequently  as  it  contained  any 
thing  that  could  be  carried  away.  And  were  these  subjects  possessed 
of  the  same  degree  of  wealth  as  some  natives  in  Calcutta,  there  is  no 
country  in  Europe  where  they  could  be  more  secure.  In  some,  it  is 
not  rash  to  affirm,  that  they  would  have  long  since  been  convicted  of 
incivism,  or  some  imaginary  crime,  in  order  to  conceal  the  real  guilt 
— ^that  of  being  rich. 

.  '  The  Ayeen  Acbery  is  entirely  silent  about  Calcutta,  which  is 
full  proof  of  its  being  wholly  inconsiderable  in  the  time  of  Acber. 
The  settlement  of  a  factory  here  was  so  late  as  1690,  by  Job  Char- 
nock.  It  must  have  remained  a  trading  factory  till  some  time  after 
the  battle  of  Plassey  in  1757.  To  have  increased  in  forty  years  in  so 
unhealthy  a  spot  to  its  present  population  of  five  hundred  thousand 
souls,  imphes  a  degree  of  prosperity,  amidst  all  the  irregularities  of 
an  infant  settlement,  that  is  unparalleled  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
world.*     Vol.i.  p.  37. 
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Out  author  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  different  races 
of  inhabitants  settled  in  Calcutta — the  Armenians,  Moguls, 
Greeks,  Portuguese,  and  Bannians.  He  complains  of  the  num- 
ber of  native  servants  rendered  necessary  in  every  European  fa- 
mily by  the  excessive  suLdivision  and  distribution  of  employments, 
insomuch  that  a  man  who  cuts  grass  for  a  horse  will  not  feed 
him.  Surely  a  tax  on  servants  is  the  proper  method  for  com- 
pelling the  education  or  importation  of  attendants  of  a  more 
versatile  utility.  The  loss  of  labour  to  the  state,  incurred  by  tole- 
rating so  many  needless  mouths,  is  a  great  political  grievance. 
The  idler  is  not  merely  improvident  for  himself  and  ruinous  to 
his  master:  he  omits  creating  an  exchangeable  value  which  would 
add  to  the  exchangeable  value  of  every  other  man's  toil:  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  the  industrious,  the  greater  the  reward  of  in- 
dustry. 

Important  observations  are  also  made  on  the  want  of  employ- 
ment for  country-born  children,  as  they  are  called — for  the  de^ 
scendents  of  Europeans  by  natives.  While  Europeans  continue 
scarce,  their  very  bastards  must  be  treated  with  reverence ;  and 
an  attempt  made  to  qualify  them  for  the  genteeler  lines  of  life, 
in  which  they  are  v/ith  difficulty  stationed.  This  difficulty  re- 
sults from  the  absurd  system  on  which  Hindustan  has  been  co- 
lonised: it  has  hitherto  been  usual  to  export  thither  only  gentle- 
men— a  class  of  beings  so  ignorant  of  all  the  arts  of  life,  that 
scarcely  a  decennium  has  yet  passed  since  they  have  managed  to 
print  the  language  of  the  country.  The  Encyclopaedias  comr- 
posed  at  home,  teach  our  arts  in  the  east,  which,  but  for  the  im- 
pediments to  settlement  opposed  by  the  privileges  of  the  com- 
pany, would  half  a  century  ago  have  been  domesticated  there  by 
voluntary  migration.  To  how  manifold  an  amount  would  all 
the  productions  for  interchange  have  been  long  ago  multiplied 
on  a  system  of  free  trade !  How  multifarious  would  have  been 
the  roads  of  industry,  commensurate  with  the  highest  prospects 
of  mercantile  ambition,  already  tracked,  founded  on  experience, 
and  in  full  activity  ! 

The  effects  of  the  Hindu  superstition  on  the  knowledge  and 
virtue  of  the  people  are  well  discussed.  Surely  the  injurious 
operation  of  these  rights  and  notions  is  so  obvious,  that  mis- 
sionaries of  some  sort  should  be  encouraged  to  scatter  the  seeds 
of  a  wholesomer  morality.  Christianity  in  its  European  form 
may  not  be  well  adapted  for  reception :  but  a  translation  of  the 
Ufiited  Gospel^  and  of  many  select  portions  of  the  Scripture,  might 
be  circulated,  and  so  commented  as  to  amalgamate  with  v/hat  is 
innocent  in  their  own  traditional  faith  and  practice.  Real  re- 
ligion, like  the  golden  pippin,  is  best  propag?.ted  by  engrafting  it 
on  the  extant  crab-trees.  Our  missionaries  seem  often  to  havcfail- 
ed  by  attempting  at  once  the  substitution  of  a  wholly  nev/  faith ; 
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wliilc  only  that  portion  which  is  hurtful  should  anywhere  be 
attacked.  They  have  also  the  fault  of  endeavouring  to  impress 
those  mysterious  opinions  wliich  are  inexpressible  in  any  unso- 
phisticated language,  and  unintelligible  to  plain  understandings. 
Religion,  to  be  loved,  should  be  associated  with  our  pleasures :  its 
yoke  should  be  easy,  its  burden  light:  it  was  bestowed  to  make 
Us  free  *,  nor  did  its  amiable  author  disdain  to  provide  wine  for 
the  marriage-feast,  to  accept  the  offering  of  precious  perfumes, 
or  to  mingle  among  the  fair,  the  young,  and  the  convivial.  Un- 
like those  itinerant  Calvinistic  missionaries,  falsely  called  evan^ 
gelical  teachers,  he  himself  was  everywhere  the  harbinger  of 
festivity  and  joy.  He  solemnly  abolished  the  dull  sad  Sabbath  of 
his  countrymen ;  and  endeavoured  to  connect  his  ovvm  memory 
with  their  glad  national  anniversary  festival.  Such  are  the 
points  of  view  in  which,  to  a  people  excessively  fond  of  a  sen- 
*sual,  amusive,  and  gaudy  ritual,  the  converters  of  the  Hindus 
Vould  do  well  to  present  the  great,  the  immortal  author  of 
Christianity. 

A  passage  interesting  to  the  literary  world  is  the  account  of 
the  historian  Golam  Hossein  Khan. 

*  In  giving  an  idea  of  the  literature  of  India,  I  cannot  omit  men- 
tioning Golam  Hossein  Khan,  the  late  author  of  a  work,  entitled 
.Seir  Mutakhareen,  or  View  of  Modern  Times.    This  work  is  regarded 

as  classical  Persian,  in  point  of  style ;  and  contains  a  civil  histor)'  of 
Hindostan,  from  the  death  of  Aurengzebe  to  the  year  1781.  The 
biographical  anecdotes  found  in  this  work,  concerning  many  of  our 
countrymen,  who  are  still  living,  renders  it  peculiarly  interesting  : 
the  details  of  the  EngHsh  conquests  in  India,  and  his  strictures  upon 
the  British  governm.ent  in  that  country,  convey  the  ideas  of  a  native, 
of  high  character,  upon  subjects  of  the  first  importance.  This  work, 
though  translated  into  something  like  EngHsli,  byarenegado  French- 
man, is  but  little  known  even  to  Orientalists,  except  by  name. 

*  This  Mogul  nobleman  was  a  partizan  of  the  present  emperor 
during  his  fallen  fortunes  ;  but  like  the  great  Clarendon,  he  dehvers 
his  sentiments  with  spirit  and  impartiality  ;  and  with  a  force,  clear- 
ness, and  simplicity  of  stile  rarely  to  be  found  in  Asiatic  authors,  and 
which  justly  entitle  him  to  pre-eminence  among  the  historians  of  his 

■  country.  The  history  of  his  life,  given  by  himself,  is  prefixed  to  his 
volumes;  some  particulars  of  it  I  shall  insert,  for  it  must  be  interest- 
"ing  to  know  the  history  of  an  independent  native,  who  has  displayed 
.so  much  penetration,  sagacity,  and  knowledge,  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  in  the  government  of  his  country, 

*  Golam  Hossein  Khan  was  born  in  Shah-Jehanabad  in  11 10  of 
the  Kegira ;  and  being  related  by  his  m.other  to  Ahverdi  Khan,  the 
future  nabob  of  Bengal,  he  repaired  to  that  province  with  all  his 
connections.  **  Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Moorshedabad,  says  he,  for- 
tune began  to  favour  our  family.  Ahverdi  Khan  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Patna,  where  my  father  accompanied  him,  and  where  our 

'family  have . lived  to  this  day  in  affluence,  dignity,  and  splendour: 
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for  the  houses  we  bought,  and  the  lands  we  acquired  by  purchase, 
gift,  or  otherwise,  during  the  administration  of  Ahverdi,  are  to  this 
day  in  our  possession.  In  the  year  1188,  I  was  induced,  unfortu- 
nately, to  become  security,  to  a  considerable  amount,  for  a  zemindar, 
who  already  owed  me  the  highest  obligations,  and  from  whom  I  little 
expected  such  a  return,  and  so  much  perfidy  as  I  met  with.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  misconduct,  I  was  called  upon  by  the  English  govern- 
ment to  pay  60,000  rupees  on  his  account,  which  was  the  sum  for 
which  I  had  become  bound.  This  demand  coming  on  me  unexpect- 
edly, I  was  obhged  to  sell  my  jewels  and  plate,  to  the  amount  of 
31,000  rupees,  and  to  make  up  the  balance  by  borrowing  it  from  the 
banker.  In  this  way  I  saved  myself  from  the  severity  with  which  I 
would  have  been  treated  by  the  government  to  whom  the  money  was 
due,  and  from  the  still  more  unfeeling  rigor  of  the  aumils,  mnttsu- 
dies,  and  other  revenue  officers,  who  seemed  to  wait  with  a  malicious 
eye  for  the  signal  from  government,  to  seize  my  whole  property.  I 
was  obliged  to  put  into  the  banker's  hands,  as  a  security  for  the  mo- 
ney I  had  borrowed,  the  portion  of  land  I  possessed,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  procure  subsistence  by  some  other  means.  But  I  was  unable 
to  get  any  employment,  notwithstanding  all  the  interest,  and  all  the 
enquiries  which  my  friends  made  in  my  behalf.  At  last  it  pleased 
fortune  to  give  me  a  friend  in  general  Goddart,  a  man  of  merit  so 
conspicuous  as  to  need  no  praise,  and  whose  kindness  and  generosity 
to  me,  as  well  as  to  many  of  my  countrymen,  entitle  him  to  my  last- 
ing gratitude.  Such  a  character  is  not  often  met  with  among  the  Ea- 
ghsh  in  Hindostan. 

**  He  was  about  this  time  appointed  resident  at  Chunarghur;  soon 
after  which  he  came  to  Azimabad,  (Patna,)  where  he  made  some 
stay.  Being  an  old  acquaintance,  I  went  to  see  him.  He  had  the 
kindness  to  enquire  about  my  affairs,  and  he  heard,  with  cordial  con- 
cern, the  calamity  which  had  befallen  them.  *  I  am  truly  sorry,  said 
he,  to  hear  what  has  happened ;  but  as  I  see  no  hkehhood  of  your 
getting  employment  here,  you  had  better  come  along  with  me,  and 
we  shall  live  upon  what  we  can  get.'  I  cheerfully  accepted  of  the 
proposal;  looking  upon  it  as  one  of  the  secret  resources  which  Provi- 
dence had  kept  in  store  for  me.  I  accordingly  got  myself  ready,  and 
accom.panied  him  to  Chunar.  But  on  general  Goddarfe's  arrival  there, 
he  found  that  the  situation  to  which  he  was  appointed,  was,  in  point 
of  emolument,  much  below  what  he  had  reason  to  expect,  and  indeed 
scarcely  sufficient  to  defray  his  necessary  expences.  This  circum.stance 
disabled  him  from  assisting  me  as  he  wished  ;  but  he  committed  to 
my  care  whatever  concerned  the  revenue  matters  of  that  town.  He 
allotted  also  for  my  accommodation  an  excellent  house,  which  had 
been  fitted  up  for  himself;  and  sent  his  own  boats  to  bring  my  wife 
and  family.  When  they  arrived,  he  gave  them  a  pension  of  300  ru- 
pees a  month.  After  behaving  to  me  in  this  very  handsome  manner, 
it  was  natural  in  him  to  receive  my  visits  with  that  particular  di- 
stinction which  he  shewed  me. 

"  I  have  already  observed,  that  general  Goddart's  income  at  Chu- 
nar, was  much  below  his  expenditure:  in  consequence  of  thisj  he  now 
determined  to  relinquish  his  situation,  and  get  permissica  to  enter 
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Into  tlie  service  of  Azof  ud  Dowhh,  having  heard  that  that  prince, 
dissatisfied  with  his  old  troops,  had  dismissed  them,  and  intended  to 
raise  a  new  army,  the  discipline  of  which  he  wished  to  commit  to  the 
fcharge  of  an  English  ofRcer  of  rank.  My  friend  conceived  that  such 
an  employment  would  be  more  suitable  to  his  turn  of  mind,  than  the 
'station  he  held  at  Chunar ;  and  that  it  would  Hkewise  prove  morfe 
profitable  both  to  himself  and  me.  But  as  he  had  no  acquaintance 
w'ith  Mr.  Bristow,  who  waj  then  minister  at  Lucknow,  he  did  not 
"think  it  proper  to  make  any  personal  apphcation  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. On  his  asking  my  opinion  of  the  matter,  I  proposed  that  he 
ghould  give  me  a  letter  to  another  Enghshman,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Bristow's,  to  whom,  by  that  means,  I  should  find  a  ready  introduc- 
tion ;  and  thereby  be  able  to  sound  him  in  regard  to  the  object  in 
view,  without  mentioning  his  name.  Of  this  he  approved;  and  giving 
to  me  the  letter  to  the  gentleman  at  Lucknow,  he  wished  me  a  sue* 
x:essful  journey." 

*  After,  however,  obtaining  the  consent  of  Mr.  Bristow  to  this 
measure,  all  the  views  of  the  general  and  Golam  were  defeated,  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Middieton  as  resident  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Bristow.  Though  this  was  an  Intimate  acquaintance  of  the  general, 
from  whose  friendship  he  expected  much,  he  totally  disapproved  of 
the  measure.  On  the  failure  of  this  scheme,  and  the  appointment  of 
general  Goddart  to  join  the  army  in  the  Deccan,  all  connection  be- 
tween him  and  our  author  was  broken  off.  At  a  more  early  period 
of  his  life,  he  had  been  employed  in  the  courts  of  Aliverdi  Khan,  and 
that  of  his  nephews,  in  consequential  situations  ;  and  after  having  re- 
ceived various  disappointments  and  reverses  of  fortune,  he  settled  at 
last  at  Patna,  where,  on  a  sum  of  money  left  by  his  friends,  he  was 
enabled  to  support  his  family  comfortably.  It  was  there  also,  that 
during  a  period  of  quiet  and  retirement,  he  tells  us  he  composed  the 
Seir  Mutakhareen.  In  the  same  city,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
he  witnessed  the  massacre  of  the  English,  a  cruelty  which  he  repro- 
tjated,  but  which  he  could  not  prevent.  He  conferred,  however, 
some  obhgations  on  Mr.  Fullarton,  the  only  person  who  escaped 
Trom  that  bloody  catastrophe.'     Vol.  i.  p.  277. 

The  letters  in  the  first  volume  are  all  dated  from  Calcutta, 
and  chiefly  respect  topics  of  a  general,  not  a  local  kind  :  those 
in  the  second  volume  are  dated  from  the  successive  stations  of 
a  migratory  army,  to  which  the  author  wtls  chaplain,  and  con- 
tain many  local  particulars  of  the  state  of  -agriculture,  and  the 
■face  of  the  country.  In  the  first  letter,  our  author  estimates  at 
33,000,000  the  population  of  British  India.  His  remarks  on 
the  Hindu  husbandry  will  no  doubt  contribute  to  Its  improve- 
..ment :  but  many  of  tliem  are,  in  this  climate,  and  v/ith  our  own 
■habitSjOnly.curiousas  statements  of  fact — ^wholly  useless  aslessons 
of  experience.  In  the  letter  on  travelling  in  a  budgerrow  (p.  59) 
on  the  Great  river,  it  is  said  to  be  a  prime  object  to  move  with 
additional  rapidity  large  shallov/  vessels.  Surely  the  steam-en- 
"gine  movin'g  a 'water-wheel,  might  advantageously  besubstituted 
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to  the  oar.  And  as  the  French  have  lately  contrived  to  boil 
soup  by  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  from  various  mirrors  on  the 
botroii  of  the  boiler,  it  is  probable  that  a  steam-engine  could 
in  that  climate  usually  be  kept  at  w^ork  all  day  without  the 
expense  of  fuel,  by  means  of  the  heat  reflected  from  a  move- 
able hollow  hemisphere  or  cylinder  of  mirrors. 

\n  the  account  given  of  the  pearl-fisheries,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  natives  understand  the  art  of  producing  pearls  at  plea- 
sure. Linnseus  ascertained,  that,  by  perforating  the  shell  of  the 
pearl-muscle,  a  pearl  is  in  consequence  produced  at  the  orifice 
or  puncture.  Almost  all  shell-fishes  can  be  collected,  when  very 
small,  from  the  substances  to  which  they  attach  themselves :  in 
this  minute  state  they  can  be  transplanted  to  prepared  beds,  and 
arranged  at  regular  distances,  so  as  to  favour  their  rapid  and  un- 
hindered growth.  Surely  the  pearl-muscle  might  in  this  way  be 
stationed  in  adapted  pits,  and  bored  at  the  proper  age  so  as  to 
secure  a  pearl  in  every  shell. 

Silk  is  an  article  reared  very  imperfectly,  or  rather  reeled 
very  imperfectly,  in  the  East  Indies.  The  threads  of  Piemon- 
tese  silk  are  five-fold.  Five  cocoons  are  flung  at  once  into  the 
boiler,  and  the  utmost  care  is  taken  never  to  interrupt  this  uni- 
form size  of  thread :  as  soon  as  one  worm  is  reeled  bare,  an- 
other is  substituted.  But  from  the  unevenness  of  the  Bengal 
silk,  it  seems  probable  that  sometimes  eight  or  ten  threads,  and 
sometimes  only  four  or  five,  are  gathered  in  the  same  skein  and 
on  the  same  reel.  By  throwstering,  these  inequalities  are  in- 
deed in  a  great  degree  subsequently  corrected  j  but  why  should 
not  the  Bengal  silk  be  brought  to  market  in  as  perfect  a  state  as 
that  of  Piemont  ?  If  the  duty  on  silk  were  wholly  withdrawn, 
and  the  Ea^t-Indian  silk  skilfully  put  together,  it  is  probable 
that  our  manufacturers  would  furnish  both  the  South  6f  Europe 
and  South  America  with  silk  stockings — a  branch  of  trade  very 
important,  and  as  yet  engrossed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Lyon§, 
Orange,  Nismes,  and  other  French  towns. 

An  important  letter  is  that  on  the  distribution  of  property  in 
land.  Great  evils  arise  in  all  communities  from  complex  tenures 
and  uncertain  taxes ;  but  how  can  it  be  hoped  that  a  nation 
should  reform  the  Mocurrery  system  in  its  distant  dependencies, 
which  still  tolerates  at  home  the  distinction  between  real  and 
personal,  between  freehold  and  copyhold  property ;  which  has 
neither  commuted  its  tithes,  redeemed  its  manorial  rights,  nor 
softened  its  game-laws  ? 

The  following  anecdotes  of  superstition  are  striking. 

*  Religious  fear  is  alone  capable  of  extorting  cash  from  a  Hindoo ; 
for  of  ail  the  trials  of  his  faith  and  patience,  that  is  the  most  severe 
which  touches  the  purse,  and  the  only  difficulty  the  Brahmin  has  t<^ 
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encpunter  is  to  thrust  his  fingers  there.  An  obstinate  struggle  be- 
tween avarice  and  piety  was  lately  exhibited  by  a  large  party  of 
Mahrattas,  about  12,000,  who  arrived  here  a  few  months  ago.  The 
Brahmins  were  offered  four  or  five  thousand  rupees  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  caravan  ;  while  a  larger  sum  was  demanded  on  their  part, 
accompanied  with  a  threat  of  excluding  the  pilgrims  from  the  holy 
precincts,  if  it  was  not  immediately  paid  down.  This  had  little  ef- 
fect, till  a  Brahmin,  who  knew  his  monde,  offered  to  cut  off  one  of 
his  thumbs  from  his  hand.  Had  this  been  the  consequence  of  their 
obstinacy,  they  must  not  only  have  lost  their  cast,  but  according  to 
their  own  creed,  the  blood  of  this  holy  man  must  have  been  expiated 
by  their  whole  posterity.  Such  sins  of  fathers  are  visited  upon  their 
children,  not  for  two  or  three  generations,  but  ad  infinitum, 

*  In  comparison  with  such  a  destiny  as  this,  the  sum  demanded 
was  but  a  trifle  ;  to  the  good  pilgrims  it  appeared  so  ;  and  they  in- 
stantly paid  it  down. 

*  Some  of  these  victims  of  superstition  annually  drown  themselves 
at  the  junction  of  the  streams :  and  this  being  the  most  acceptable 
of  all  offerings,  it  is  performed  with  much  solemnity.  The  person 
who  thus  undertakes  a  journey  to  the  mansion  of  bhss,  must  present 
a  larger  sum  to  the  priests,  than  the  common  herd  of  pilgrims.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  victim  sinks,  is  regarded  as  a  token  of  his  fa- 
vourable acceptance  by  the  god  of  the  river.  To  secure  the  good 
inchnation  of  the  deity,  they  carry  out  the  devoted  person  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream,  after  having  fastened  pots  of  earth  to  his  feet. 

*  The  surrounding  multitude  on  the  banks,  are  devoutedly  con- 
templating the  ceremony,  and  applauding  the  constancy  of  the  vic- 
tim J  who,  animated  by  their  admiration,  and  the  strength  of  his  own 
faith,  keeps  a  steady  and  resolute  countenance,  till  he  arrives  at  the 
spot,  when  he  springs  from  the  boat,  and  is  instantly  swallowed  up 
amidst  universal  acclamations.  Five  or  six  different  persons  of  either 
sex,  have,  since  our  arrival,  in  defiance  of  nature,  thus  boldly  snatched 
the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

*  Burning  a  wife  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband,  is  certainly 
the  most  painfid  exaction  ever  made  by  superstition  on  human  igno- 
rance. It  seems,  however,  to  be  outdone  by  this  more  splendid  effort 
of  fanatical  zeal  j  and  drowning  at  Allahabad,  appears  to  have  super- 
seded the  use  of  the  funeral  pile.  Of  the  latter  I  have  heard  but  one 
instance  since  our  arrival  in  these  provinces.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  24-9. 

A  comparison  between  the  expense  of  raising  and  making 
sugar  in  the  West  and  East  Indies  is  made  at  p.  290,  which  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  the  oriental  sugar  will  become  cheaper  than 
that  cultivated  by  slaves,  whose  labour,  as  Adam  Smith  has  fully 
proved,  is  always  necessarily  dearer  than  that  of  hired  work- 
men. 

Many  important  projects  of  improvement  are  interspersed 
among  these  entertaining  and  valuable  letters,  which  contain 
much  amusement  for  the  general  reader,  and  much  instruction 
•yvorthy  of  the  practical  attention  both  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
ruler.     They  will  add  to  the  information  of  the  merchant,  the 
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farmer,  the  geographer,  and  the  statist.  They  mix  the  useful 
with  the  agreeable  5  and  may  be  compared  with  a  dish  of  curry 
for  the  variety  of  their  ingredients  and  the  raciness  of  their  sea- 
soning. 


Art.  III. — A?i  accurate  historical  Account  of  all  the  Orders  of 
Knighthood  at  present  existing  in  Europe.  To  luhich  are  pre- 
fixed a  critical  Dissertation  upon  the  ancient  and  present  State  of 
those  equestrian  Institutions,  and  a  prefatory  Discourse  on  the 
Origin  of  Knighthood  in  general,  the  ^vhole  interspersed  with  Il- 
lustrations and  explanatory  Notes.  By  an  Officer  of  the  Chancery 
of  the  equestrian  secular  and  chapteral  Order  of  Saint  Joachim. 
2  Vols.     ^vo.     \%s.  Boards.     White.      1803. 
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THE  appearance  of  this  work  is  somewhat  equivocal. 
Though  in  English,  it  is  printed  at  Hamburg,  and  the  language 
is  in  a  foreign  idiom.  Its  original  form  is  not  mentioned,  nor 
is  it  professedly  a  translation.  The  notes  are  added  by  the 
editor  •,  but  of  this  gentleman  we  have  not  the  slightest  informa- 
tion. He  seems,  however,  well  acquainted  with  his  subject ; 
aiKl  the  original  author  appears  fully  competent  to  the  historical 
account  he  has  attempted  to  collect.       , 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  lord  Nelson  in  the  glowing  lan- 
guage of  panegyric — we  had  almost  said,  of  adulation.  The  de- 
dication contains  a  short  history  of  the  orders  of  knighthood, 
which  the  author  deduces  from  the  crusades.  Chivalry  was,  it 
is  said,  their  offspring  j  and,  together,  they  are  styled  ^  the  pro- 
lific parents  of  modern  navigation,  manufactures,  commerce, 
arts  and  sciences,  elegant  learning,  and  courtly  politeness.' — 
The  editor  adds  a  commentary  on  these  words,  more  valuable 
than  the  text,  which  we  shall  transcribe,  without,  however,  as- 
senting to  the  whole  of  the  reasoning.  The  crusades  un- 
doubtedly gave  a  spring  to  the  human  mind ;  but  our  first 
Richard  was  a  troubadour  and  the  flower  of  chivalry  before  he 
saw  the  Holy  Land.  Constantinople  would  have  been  sacked, 
and  the  Medici  sheltered  the  fugitive  Greeks,  had  no  expedition 
to  Palestine  ever  taken  place. 

*  The  crusades,  are  events  unexampled.  Operated  by  the  zeal  and 
policy  of  St.  Bernard  and  the  spirit  of  knight-errantry,  which,  from 
the  days  of  Charlemagne,  animated  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the 
Christian  states  ;  for  upwards  of  six  centuries,  they  have  had  a  mark- 
ing influence  on  the  destiny  of  Europe.  The  Asiatic  campaigns  of 
the  crusaders,  lasted  above  four  hundred  years ;  and  the  fact  is  not 
less  indubitable  than  indisputable,  that  their  martial  expeditions  into 
those  remote  regions,  contributed  to  perfect  the  art  of  navigation,  in 
which  the  northern  nations  had  made  but  httle  progress.  Prior  to 
the  first  crusade,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Genoese,  were  the  only  peo- 
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pie  who  were  conversant  with  those  matters.  These  holy  wars  intro- 
duced also  to  the  knowledge  of  Europe,  many  aliments  and  articles  of 
general  utility,  of  which  she  was  ignorant  before  ;  {vi%.  fruits,  vege- 
tables, spices,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  many  drugs  and  medicinal 
plants)  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  her  subsequent  manufac- 
tures and  commerce.  The  crusaders  likewise,  gradually  imported  the 
usages,  the  pohte  manners,  and  the  learning  of  Constantinople. 
These,  became  progressively  diffused  throughout  the  various  parts  of 
our  continent,  and  were  still  further  augmented  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Eastern  Empire ;  the  dispersion  of  many  noble  and  learned 
Greeks;  and  the  fostering  protection  of  the  Medici.  Succeeding 
princes,  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England,  by  their  hberahty 
and  patronage,  have  advanced,  whatsoever  is  connected  with  arts  and 
sciences,  commerce  and  navigation,  society  and  manners,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  And  we  must  not  omit 
observing,  that  the  troubadours,  and  the  old  romancers  ;  those  fore- 
runners of  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  our  modern  dramatists  and  novellists, 
are  luxuriant  branches,  of  the  same  vigorous  and  fruitful  stock.' 
Vol.  i.  p.  xi. 

Many  of  the  orders  of  knighthood  have  been  formed  by  sove- 
reigns j  but  others  have  owed  their  origin  to  nobles,  and  some 
to  merchants :  the  order  of  Malta  was  founded  by  pilgrims. 
Germany  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  these  institutions ;  but 
they  are  not  so  numerous  as  uninformed  travellers  would  su- 
spect from  the  number  of  crosses,  &c.  which  they  may  obsei-ve. 
These  are  the  badges  of  the  prebends  of  chapters  now  secula- 
rised, offices  not  at  present  borne  by  laymen. 

*  It  now  becomes  proper,  to  observe,  that  the  number  of  orders 
existing  in  Europe,  is  not  so  considerable,  as  is  generally  imagined. 
They  amount,  in  all  to  sixty-six.  To  convince  your  lordship,  of  the 
exactness  of  this  statement,  I  shall  class  them  in  the  following  manner: 
there  are  three  chapteral,  which  elect  their  own  grand-masters,  one 
papal,  eight  imperial,  thirty-two  royal,  five  electoral  and  archiepi- 
scopal,  thirteen  ducal,  or  princely,  and  four  destined  particularly  for 
the  fair  sex. 

*  In  all  civilized  states,  during  a  period  of  seven  centuries,  orders 
of  chivalry,  have  constantly  m.aintained  their  existence. 

*  In  such  states,  these  incentives  to  perfonn  and  achieve  deeds  of 
glory ;  these  rewards  destined  to  crown  military  valour  and  prowess, 
and  to  recompense  personal  merit ;  will  for  ever  exist. 

*  The  splendid  medal  and  the  gorgeous  chain,  bestowed  by  the 
Batavian  republic — the  swords,  the  battle  axes  of  honour,  and  the 
three-coloured  scarfs,  presented  by  the  hand  of  a  chief-consul— or  the 
magnificent  aigrette,  conferred  by  the  Ottoman  empire — are  to  every 
intent  the  same,  as  the  ribbon  and  badge,  with  which  his  Britannic 
majesty  invested  your  lordship  ;  or  as  the  one,  which  the  noble  victor 
of  Camperdovi'n,  received  from  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

*  Even  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  which  breathed  every  spirit,  save 
that  of  courteous  gallantry  ;  Whitelock,  the  ambassador  from  the 
protector  to  the  court  of  Sweden,  accepted  the  order  of  the  amaranth. 
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from  the  famous  Christina.  Her  majesty  invested  him  with  the  en- 
signs, upon  its  first  institution ;  nor  did  the  protector  express  any 
disapprobation.'     Vol.  i.  p.  xvi. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  is  observed  that 
the  sovereigns  cemented  their  alliance  by  the  mutual  exchange 
of  orders ;  and  that  nine  kings  of  France  were  successively  in- 
vested with  the  order  of  the  garter.  This  courteous  and  gallant 
intercourse  seems  to  have  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  reforma- 
tion, the  distractions  occasioned  by  the  thirty  years'  war,  the  re- 
bellion in  England,  and  the  gloomy  habits  of  a  fanatical  protec- 
torate. The  intercourse  begins  now  to  revive  :  English  officers 
have  been  honoured  with  foreign  badges  ;  and  the  English  spirit 
will  merit  the  distinction  wherever  it  has  a  field  for  action. 
The  editor  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  there  is  no  military  order 
in  England :  that  of  the  bath,  though  not  exclusively  confined 
to  tlie  military  profession,  is  the  usual  meed  of  the  gallant  hero. 
This  compilation,  it  is  said,  is  wholly  undertaken  for  the  En-r 
glish  traveller  and  the  student  in  modern  history.  It  is  com- 
piled from  the  historical  collections  of  Eichler  and  Archenholtz, 
particularly  from  original  documents  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  several  modern  orders.  The  notes  and  illustrations  are  drawn 
from  CoUins's  Peerage,  Clarke's  concise  History  of  Knighthood, 
and  many  other  eminent  authors. 

The  prefatory  discourse  chiefly  relates  to  the  origin  of  knight- 
hood ;  and  though  some  distinctions,  similar  to  the  ensigns  of 
knighthood,  are  found  among  many  nations  at  different  seras, 
yet  the  real  institutions  can  scarcely  be  discovered  till  after  the 
return  of  the  crusaders. 

The  various  orders  of  knighthood  had  lost  much  of  their  in- 
terest since  the  great  objects  of  their  institution  were  no  more ; 
and  they  became  only  an  apology  for  wearing  badges  and  orna- 
ments which  derived  their  chief  value  from  those  who  had  be- 
fore been  distinguished  by  them.  This  was  the  case  with  all 
but  a  few  military  orders  in  different  kingdoms ;  and  of  the 
order  of  the  bath  in  England,  which  was  generally  considered 
as  an  order  of  merit,  chiefly  of  military  merit.  The  late  events, 
however,  have  raised  emulation  of  every  kind  •,  and  the  signal 
victories  rewarded  by  these  orders,  have  procured  them  general 
estimation.  It  is  a  circumstance  peculiarly  singular,  noticed  by 
our  author,  that,  while  the  ancient  orders  were  very  generally 
instituted  as  a  union  of  warriors  to  extirpate  the  infidels,  this 
aera  should  have  seen  an  order  established  by  infidels  to  reward 
their  Christian  allies. 

As  our  author  confines  himself  to  existing  orders,  we  shall 
not  have  occasion  to  engage  in  any  obsolete  disquisitions.  In- 
deed, to  examine  his  narratives  at  large,  would  be  a  tedious, 
generally  an  uninteresting,  labour.  We  have,  however,  followed 
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him,  in  many  parts,  through  works  now  seldom  looked  at ; 
whose  number,  were  we  to  quote  them,  would  subject  us  to  the 
charge  of  aficcLation.  For  the  most  part  we  are  satisfied  with  his 
accuracy ;  but  in  a  few  instances  he  is  not  sufficiently  explicit — 
in  some,  not  sufficiently  full.  It  was  perhaps  necessary  to  con- 
iine  his  researches,  if,  in  this  indolent  age,  he  expected  his  work 
to  be  read. — We  shall,  therefore,  chiefly  notice  the  modern 
orders,  unless  any  particular  observation  should  occur  \  and,  as 
we  must  have  some  limits,  we  shall,  for  reasons  not  necessary 
to  explain,  consider  those  only  as  new  establishments,  which 
arose  since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centurv. 

The  first  section  contains  the  ecclesiastical  and  chapteral 
orders.  Of  these,  the  knights  of  Malta,  the  Teutonic  order,  and 
that  of  St.  Joachim,  only  exist.  The  last  was  instituted  in 
1755,  and  is  particularly  interesting  as  lord  Nelson  was  ho- 
noured with  a  high  rank  in  it — that  of  grand-commander.  This 
order  M^as  instituted  by  many  princes  and  nobles  in  Germany, 
sicniingly  for  the  purpose  of  prorribting  the  interests  of  religion 
and  morality.  It  was  first  styled  the  order  of  Jonathan,  but 
changed  to  Joachim,  the  father  of  the  Virgin.  The  history  of 
the  order  is  detailed  somewhat  minutely;  but  we  shall  select  only 
those  circumstances  which  incapacitate  any  one  to  be  a  member : 
we  have  no  other  account  of  its  chief  objects. 

*  Those  who  are  incapable  of  being  admitted  or  received  as  knights 
Sec.  ^cc.  of  this  equestrian  chapteral  and  secular  order,  are  as  follows : 

*  Such  as  are  accused  of  blasphemy;  such  as  are  guilty  of  high- 
treason  ;  rebellion  :  or  felony  to  their  sovereign.  Those  who  desert 
their  service  in  time  of  war ;  or  are  cashiered  with  ignominy.  Those 
who  have  acted  contrary  to  every  principle  of  duty,  conscience  and 
honour.*     Vol.  i.  p.  5Q, 

Ladies  also  may  become  members. 

*  As  personal  virtue  ;  hereditary  nobility  ;  and  gentility  of  descent, 
or  extraction  ;  intitle  ladies  to  be  admitted  into  this  equestrian  foun- 
dation and  chapteral  order ;  so,  on  the  contraiy  ;  a  vicious  hfe  ;  cor- 
rupted morals  ;  and  disorderly  manners  ;  are  an  insuperable  bar.  All 
those  are  formally  and  absolutely  excluded,  whose  conversation,  life, 
and  manners,  are  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  rehgion,  morality,  and 
female  honour.  When  on  such  accounts,  a  lady  is  denounced  to  the 
order,  by  a  knight  thereof,  as  having  insinuated  herself  therein  ;  (al- 
though her  hfe  and  conduct  are  such,  as  render  her  umvorthy  of 
being  received ;)  then  the  right  appertains  to  the  grand-master,  and 
to  the  general-chapter,  to  degrade  so  unworthy  a  person  ;  and  to  de- 
prive her  of  the  insignia ;  and  that  v/ithout  even  being  obliged  to 
name  the  accuser — Nevertheless,  the  person  so  degraded,  has  a  right 
to  examine  the  protocol  of  the  general-chapter,  to  the  end  that  slie 
may  exhibit  her  defence. — Thereupon,  the  counsellor  of  justice  is 
obliged  to  pkad  her  cau:.e,  and  that  in  the  manner  the  most  advau- 
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tageous  for  her  reputation  and  honour. — Should  it  however  be  proved 
that  such  a  lady  is  really  innocent ;  in  that  case,  the  denouncer  shall 
be  named,  and  as  a  calumniating  brother,  shall  be  degraded,  from  the 
order ;  and  expelled  from  its  bosom. — To  accusations  preferred,  or 
denunciations  made  by  anonymous  persons  ;  by  such  as  are  guided  by 
maUce,  or  credulity  ;  and  who  are  not  knights  of  this  order,  no  at- 
tention will  be  given. — They  shall,  in  toto,  be  deemed  false  ;  scan- 
dalous ;  and  ill-founded  ;  a^id  treated  as  such.'     Vol  i.  p.  79. 

Piety,  resignation,  patience,  and  the  milder  domestic  virtues 
of  Anna,  the  mother  of  Mary,  must  distinguish  the  fair  members 
of  this  order. 

*  They  must  endeavour  to  distinguish  themselves,  above  other 
women,  by  the  pr?.ctice  of  every  moral  and  social  virtue :  and  must 
conscientiously  fuliii  the  duties  attached  to  their  sex  ;  and  which 
especially  appertain  unto  them,  as  v/ives,  mothers,  and  mistresses  of 
families.  Inviokble  fidelity  in  the  marriage  state:  tenderness  and 
carefulness,  with  regard  to  the  persons  and  education  of  their  chil- 
dren :  mildness  and  beneficence  towards  their  inferiors  and  servasits : 
and,  charity  and  generosity  towards  the  poor  and  needy,  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,  ought  ever  to  be  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass of  life,  by  which  they  must  steer  their  conduct ;  and  regulate 
the  whole  of  their  lives  and  actions.  Moreover,  they  arc  obliged  to 
take  the  three  following  vows. 

*  1.  As  well  in  the  single  as  in  the  married  state,  they  shall  educate 

children  as  true  mothers  ought  to  do :  that  is  to  say,  such  as  are 
intrusted  to  their  care,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  such  as  are  their 
own,  in  the  second.  They  must  endeavour  to  make  them  useful 
members  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong ;  and  must  further  and 
promote  the  education  of  other  young  people. 

*  2.  Each  lady  of  the  order,  must  distinguish  herself,  with  respect  to 

her  apparel,  by  wearing  none  but  honourable  and  decent  dresses. 

*  3.  Each  lady  of  the  order,  must  avoid  playing  at  games  of  hasard ; 

and  never  play  deep  upon  any  occasion  ;  since  gaming  has  but  too 
often  been,  and  still  too  frequently  is,  the  ruin  of  many  families.' 
Vol.  i.  p.  81. 

Why  is  not  such  an  order  established  in  this  kingdom  ?  The 
lady  of  the  highest  rank  in  it  might  properly  be  the  patroness 
and  the  great  example. 

The  only  papal  order  is  that  of  the  golden  spur,  instituted  in 
1559,  and,  as  a  single  one,  we  may  remark,  that  our  author, 
though  he  admits  that  Pius  did  not  really  institute  this  order, 
does  not  carry  it  properly  back  to  its  source.  Pius  only  restored 
it,  and  gave  the  members  the  appellation  of  Pii  participajites. 
The  real  institutor  was  Solomon  Boxhorn,  who  died  at  Ce- 
raunia  on  his  return  from  Syria,  where  he  had  fought  at  his  own 
expense.  At  least  his  monument  remained,  within  the  period 
of  historical  record,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Louvain,  where 
he  was  represented  in  the  costume  of  thv?  order.     He  died  in 
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1410. — There  were  once  many  other  papul  orders :  but  non* 
are  now  in  existence  ;  and  they  were  never  highly  esteemed. 

The  third  section  contains  orders  of  imperial  creation.  That 
of  St.  Constantine,  instituted  in  313,  and  St.  Andrew  of  Russia, 
established  in  1698,  maybe  considered  as  not  requiring  par- 
ticular notice.  The  order  of  St. Stephen  of  Hungary  is  of  a  later 
date — viz.  of  the  year  1 16^ — and  of  superior  rank  to  that  of 
Maria  Teresa,  though  of  a  lower  sera.  It  is  a  civil  order ;  and 
the  second  and  third  classes  admit  men  of  merit  independent  of 
rank  :  the  first  embraces  men  of  the  highest  rank  only. 

The  order  of  Maria  Teresa  is  a  military  one,  instituted  in 
1757  by  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Teresa.  This  is  the  order  of 
which  sir  Robert  Wilson  and  some  other  officers  of  the  fifteenth 
light-dragoons  are  members,  for  their  services  at  Lincelles,  where, 
by  furiously  attacking  a  very  superior  body  of  French  troops, 
they  rescued  the  emperor  from  being  surrounded.  The  au- 
thor, however,  is  not  aware  of  the  little  intrigues  which  occa- 
sioned the  first  change  in  the  emperor's  design  of  admitting  these 
officers  into  the  order,  and  the  substitution  of  the  honorary  re- 
ward of  medals  j  and  M^e  perceive,  in  the  account  of  the  order, 
that  the  little  punctilio  which  induced  the  knights  to  think  the 
English  officers  inadmJssible  is  carefully  passed  over.     The  ex- 

flanation  was  admitted  in  consequence  of  the  emperor  repeating 
is  request  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  mistaken. 

The  order  of  St.  Alexander  Newsky,  in  Russia,  was  instituted 
m  1725,  by  Catharine  I.  Prince  Menzikof  was  the  first  knight. 
This  also  is  military,  and  no  one  can  bear  it  below  the  rank  of 
a  major-general.  Lord  Duncan  was  honoured  with  it  after  the 
glorious  victory  at  Camperdown. 

The  order  of  St.  George  of  Russia  was  instituted  by  Catha- 
rine IL  \  but  die  members  of  this  order  have  not  been  very  com- 
municative %  and  no  account  is  given  of  it.  We  find,  in  the  an- 
nals of  chivalry,  numerous  orders  decorated  with  tliis  title — St. 
George  a  grande  croix  ;  St.  George  of  Carinthia,  Austria, Genoa, 
Rome,  Germany  and  Ravenna ;  but  whether  the  Russian  order 
were  taken  from  any  one,  we  know  not.  It  is  a  military  order, 
and  the  late  general  Lloyd  was  a  knight  of  it. 

The  order  of  St.Wolodimer  wrts  instituted  by  Catherine  of 
Russia,  as  well  as  the  preceding  order  of  St.  George.  It  was 
neglected  dviring  the  short  reign  of  Paul  I.  and  revived  by  Alex- 
ander.    It  is  merely  a  civil  order. 

The  next  is  the  order  of  the  Turkish  crescent,  founded  by  the 
grand-scignor  on  receiving  the  account  of  the  victory  of  Abou- 
kir.  Lord  Nelson  was  first  invested  with  it ;  lord  Hutchinson, 
lord  lilgin,  sir  Richard  Bickerton,  and  about  800  other  English 
chTuevs,  in  two  classes,  received  a  similar  distinction.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  an  order  of  tlie  crescent  foi'merly  existed,  founded  by 
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Charles  of  Anjou  in  the  thirteenth,  t)r  Rene  of  Anjou  in  the 
fifteenth  century; — ^but  long  since  disused. 

Of  the  royal  orders,  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  of  France  (1578) ; 
of  St.  Lazarus  of  France  (1607) ;  St.  Louis  of  France  (1693) ;  St. 
Michael  of  France  ( 1 469)  •,  of  Calatrava  (1158);  Alcantara  ( 1 1 70); 
8t.  James  of  Compostella  (1175) ;  St.  James  of  Montesa  (1317); 
of  the  garter,  thistle,  and  bath-,  of  Christ  of  Portugal  (1319); 
of  Avis  (11 4-7);  of  the  seraphim,  and  the  sword  of  Sweden 
(1S34  and  1525);  of  the  white  elephant  of  Denmark  (1190); 
of  Dannebrog  of  Denmark  (1219) ;  of  the  white  eagle  of  Po- 
land (1325) ;  of  the  black  eagle  of  Prussia  (1701) ;  of  genero- 
sity of  Prussia  (1685);  the  annunciation  of  Savoy  or  Sardinia 
(1434) ;  of  St. Maurice  of  Savoy  (14-34) ;  are  beyond  our  limits. 

The  order  of  military  merit,  in  France,  was  founded  by  the 
pacific  cardinal  Flcury  in  1759.  The  limitution.s  of  this  order 
were  cin"ious.  As  the  order  of  St.  Louis  excluded  all  protes- 
tants,  this  admitted  all,  if  in  foreign  regiments ;  but  a  protes- 
tant  in  a  French  regiment,  and  a  Roman-catholic  in  a  foreign 
one,  were  equally  excluded. 

The  order  of  Charles  IIL,  or  the  immaculate  conception,  is  3 
Spanish  order  founded  in  1771,  as  a  testimony  of  gi-atitude  to 
the  Ahnighty  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  of  Charles's  belief  in 
that  tenet  of  his  holy  religion.  It  ranks  immediately  after  the 
golden  fleece,  and  no  one  is  admitted  but  the  principal  nobility. 

Of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick  we  have  no  account,  the  king  at 
arms  having  neglected  the  author's  application  for  intelligence. 
Established,  hov/ever,  under  our  own  eyes,  and  its  badges  worn 
on  most  solemn  occasions,  we  want  little  information  of  this 
kind  ;'and  we  shall  prefer  a  short  extract  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  chapter  on  the  order  of  the  bath. 

'  To  the  latter '  ( sir  William  Hamilton  )  *  the  liberal  arts  ;  the  pro- 
found sciences  ;  the  belles-lettres  ;  the  British  empire,  for  his  services; 
his  countrymen  and  foreigners,  of  ail  descriptions,  for  his  politeness 
and  unremitted  hospitality :  are,  and  will  be,  under  eternal  obliga- 
tions. To  this  great  man,  to  this  wise  and  able  minister  (worthy  of 
being  classed  with  the  Dossats  and  Walsinghams,  of  a  former  ^ge) 
England  is  much  indebted,  for  his  judicious  negociations,  at  the  court 
of  Naples,  during  an  embassy  of  seven  and  thirty  years  ;  the  last  nine 
of  which,  v/ere  not  less  eventful,  than  of  a  nature  to  require  cool 
judgement,  consummate  dexterity,  and  intrepid  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  ricgociator.  The  manner  in  which  a  generous  nation  has  re- 
quited sir  William  Hamilton,  is  an  evident  and  unequivocal  proof  of 
the  high  and  just  value  she  sets  upon  his  long  and  faithful  services. 
The  boon  is  not  equal  to  the  deserts  of  the  receiver.  Although  il- 
liberally glanced  at,  in  a  certain  senate,  it  is  confirmed  to  sir  "William 
Hamilton  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  tke  dispassionate  pait  of  all 
Europe.  We  say  of  "  all  Europ^J^  For  so  long  as  that  gentleman 
filled  that  honourable  post,  his  benevolent  exertions  extended  to  every 
cation.     Notwithstanding  this  mission  was  of  so  considerable  dura- 
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tion,  sir  William  Hamilton  constantly  enjoyed  the  confidence,  the 
friendship,  and  the  allection  of  their  Sicilian  majesties.  He  was  es- 
teemed and  venerated  by  the  nobility,  and  respected  and  adored  by  all 
classes,  throughout  the  kingdom.  His  countrymen  who  visited  that 
capital,  could  not  avoid  entertaining  a  due  and  proper  sense  of  his 
kindness  and  urbanity.  The  arts  in  England,  are  hkewise  propor- 
tionately indebted  to  sir  WiUiam  Hamilton.  To  him,  that  countiy 
owes  her  grateful  thanks,  for  the  inestimable  collection  of  Etruscan 
vases,  which,  progressively,  have  formed  a  taste,  unknown  before  in 
that  island.  In  1788,  the  editor  of  this  work,  in  company  with  the 
marquis  of  Lorn,  M.  de  Saussure  of  Lausanne,  and  two  English 
gentlemen,  visited  the  gallery  at  Florence.  One  of  the  latter,  ob- 
serving an  Etruscan  vase  in  an  apartment,  exclaimed — **  there ! — 
there  is  one  of  those  old  pots  and  pans,  for  a  collection  of  which  our 
ivlse  parliament,  gave  14000  pound  to  sir  William  Hamilton  !  " — 
*'  Truely  Sir  1  "  repHed  the  superintendant  of  the  gallery,  "  your 
DcU-liament  was  very  luiss  indeed,  in  making  such  an  acquisition. 
Every  branch  of  your  manufactures,  has  benefited  thereby.  You 
have  acquired,  and  made  as  it  were  your  own,  a  gusto  with  regard 
to  ornaments,  such  as  hath  spread  its  influence  over  every  article, 
which  can,  or  does  contribute,  to  the  necessities,  or  luxuries  of 
life  ;  and  of  which,  comparatively  speaking,  you,  to  a  certain  degree, 
were  ignorant  before.  What  would  Wedgewood — Clay  of  Birming- 
ham— your  paper-manufactories,  your  artists,  and  your  artisans,  in  a> 
thousand  various  lines,  have  been,  without  that  collection  ? — For 
every  pound  paid  to  your  discerning  and  judicious  minister  at  Naples, 
Wedgewood's  manufactory  alone,  lias  repaid  the  nation  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1000,  for  each  pound  sterling  1  " — This,  is  unbought 
praise.  I  know  not,  nor  am  I  connected  with  sir  WiUiam  Hamilton  : 
but,  I  have  hved  long  in  Italy :  and  no  one  could  reside  long  in  that 
country,  and  hold  any  other  language.  As  to  all  other  points;  what 
Pope  said  of  himself,  with  respect  to  the  virtuous  sir  John  Barnard 
lord-mayor  of  London  ;  and  to  the  worthy  man  of  Ross ;  I  with 
equal  justice,  can  apply  to  myself,  respecting  sir  William  Hamilton.* 
Vol.  ii.  p.  22.  ' 

The  order  of  fidelity  is  Danish,  established  in  1732  by  tlitf 
queen  Sophiii  Magdalena,  in  remembrance  of  a  marriage  crowned 
with  unusual  felicity.  Sifice  the  year  1770,  the  order  has  not 
been  conferred  on  any  one. 

The  order  of  the  sword  of  Sweden  must  be  noticed  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  received  sir  Sidney  Smith  among  its  mem- 
bers^ in  consequence  of  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  Russian  war. 
The  author's  eulogy  on  this  able  and  spirited  officer  is  highly 
animated — perhaps  a  little  too  warm. 

The  order  of  the  polar  star,  in  Sweden,  is  comparatively 
modern — instituted  in  1748.  It  is  a  civil  order,  and  a  certain 
number  of  ribbons  are  kept  for  bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the 
church.  Sir  William  Chambers  was  a  member  of  it :  Linnaeus 
was  another.  The  order  of  Vasa,  instituted  in  1772,  does  not 
qSzi  any  thing  very  interesting.     Sir  John  Hill  was  on^  of  its 
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earliest  members.  To  this  article,  as  well  as  to  the  former  lists 
of  the  orders  of  different  nations,  the  editor  has  added  a  short 
account  of  earlier  and  obsolete  orders ;  and  he  has,  on  every 
occasion,  added  to  the  value  of  the  work  by  learned  and  able 
disquisitions. 

The  only  Polish  order  which  occurs  of  modern  date,  and 
wliose  abolition  must  follow  after  a  very  short  period  from  it.>> 
origin,  is  that  of  the  late  excellent  but  unfortunate  king  of  Po- 
land. It  was  instituted  on  his  coronation,  in  1765  j  and  as  no 
king  of  Poland  exists,  and  by  the  statutes  the  king  of  Poland 
on  his  accession  becomes  grand-master,  no  otlier  knights  can  be 
added. — We  are  informed,  in  the  work  before  us,  that  Stanislaus 
was  a  younger  branch  of  an  Italian  family.  Torelli,  the  last 
male  of  the  eldest  branch,  was  alive  in  1792.  This  branch  is, 
perhaps,  now  extinct;  but  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
name  is  preserved  in  some  of  the  younger  scions  of  a  stock 
famous  in  literary  annals. 

*  As  a  knight  of  the  order  of  the  white  eagle,  the  right  honour- 
able George  earl  Macartney,  is  a  knight  of  this  order. 

*  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  comte  de  Rumford,  is  a  knight  of  this 
order  ;  as  is  sir  William  Neville  Hart.  This  gentleman  was  formerly 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Stafford,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  speech  on  tlie  royal-marriage 
act,  for  which,  by  Frederick  lord  North,  he  received  the  thanks  of 
his  majesty.  He  resided  many  years  on  the  continent,  and  succes- 
sively visited  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  northern  courts.  His 
manuscript  journals,  are  said  to  contain  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
anecdotes  :  and  we  are  informed,  that  his  accurate  description  of 
Rome,  composed  during  the  year  1788  and  still  in  manuscript,  is  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  curious  and  the  learned.  Sir  William 
Hart  was  long  attached  to  the  service  of  his  late  majesty  Stanislaus 
Augustus  Poniatowsky,  king  of  Poland,  who  was  pleased  to  nomi- 
nate him  an  actual  chamberlain  to  his  royal  person  ;  and  was  further 
pleased  to  invest  him  with  the  order  of  Saint  Stanislaus.  This  dig- 
nity was  conferred  upon  him,  by  a  special  diploma,  bearing  date, 
Warsaw  the  27th  December  1794.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

The  Prussian  order  of  the  white  eagle  was  instituted  in  1701 ; 
the  order  of  merit  in  1740 ;  but  they  do  not  offer  any  very  in- 
teresting subject  of  remark. 

Two  modern,  Neapolitan,  orders  present  themselves  to  our  no- 
tice, that  of  St.  Januarius  of  Naples  (1738),  and  that  (5f  St. Fer- 
dinand and  of  merit  of  Sicily  (1800).  The  first  was  instituted 
by  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  III.  of  Spain.  General  Acton, 
of  whom  we  have  frequently  heard  of  late,  was  a  knight  of 
this  order,  whose  fame,  in  our  author's  opinion,  has  not  equalle<.l 
his  merits.  On  this  subject  we  cannot  enlarge,  and  it  little  be- 
comes us  to  decide.  The  other  Neapolitan,  or  Sicilian,  order, 
was  established  for  the  admission  of  lord  Nelson  and  the  British 
olficers ;  the  profession  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  and  a 
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belief  in  the  miraculous  liquefaction  of  St.  Januarius's  blood, 
being  indispensable  for  admission  into  the  former  order.  Lord 
Nelson,  Suwarow,  Paul  I.,  the  king  of  Naples,  his  two  sons,  the 
ministers  and  chief  nobles — in  the  whole  21 — were  nominated  as 
knights  grand^crosses.  The  second  class  is  limited  to  no  par- 
ticular number.  Several  of  tlie  naval  officers  of  this  country, 
who  at  that  time  served  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  honoured 
by  admission  into  this  class. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  sections  contain  the  electoral  and  archi- 
episcopal,  the  ducal  and  princely,  orders  j  the  seventli,  the  orders 
for  die  ladies,  of  which  two  only  were  instituted  in  Russia  in 
the  last  century.  These  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  in- 
duce us  to  enlarge  on  them.  The  order  of  the  golden  fleece, 
instituted  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy  and  Brabant, 
and  earl  of  Flanders,  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  garter.  The 
account  of  the  ducal  order  of  the  white  falcon,  or  of  vigilance, 
of  Saxe-Weimar,  instituted  in  1732,  is  prefaced  by  some 
*  general  observations  upon  the  present  state  of  learning  and 
the  learned  in  Germany,  and  upon  the  countenance  and  pro- 
tection particularly  shown  to  literature  and  its  professors  by  the 
sovereigns  and  nobility  of  the  court  of  Saxe-Weimar.'  These 
observations,  however,  are  very  general,  and  not  peculiarly  valu- 
able. The  order  itself,  instituted  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
prince  of  Parma,  is  highly  honourable.  Many  of  the  military 
orders  of  the  German  princes  are  also  greatly  respected :  some 
of  these,  with  their  dominions,  have  now  merged  in  the  all-de- 
vouring sovereigns  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  separate  section 
is  assigned  to  the  order  of  the  amaranth  in  Sweden  ;  a  distinction 
that  we  cannot  explain,  except  thatWhitelock  was  honoured  with 
it  by  its  foundress  Christina,  and  Cromwell  was  not  displeased 
at  his  accepting  it.  Our  author  should  have  remarked,  that 
Ashmole  mentions  that  Christina  established  tliis  order  at 
Rome,  after  her  abdication,  in  honour  of  a  damsel  of  whom 
she  was  fond,  named  Amarantha.  Considering  the  character 
and  propensities  of  Christ ^na,  we  think  this  the  more  probable, 
iShe  never  was  fond  of  sovereignty  till  she  had  resigned  it. 

In  our  review  of  this  publication,  we  have  preferred  a  short 
account  of  what  is  most  interesting  in  it  to  a  few  cavils  on  acci- 
dental inaccuracies.  On  the  v/hole,  the  work  is  a  valuable  one; 
and,  although  in  a  dress  somewhat  uncouth,  numerous  facts  are 
collected  on  a  subject  of  wdiich  no  man  of  education,  and  no 
traveller,  should  be  ignorant.  The  editor  has  added  greatly  to 
our  inform.ation  by  many  notes,  in  which  the  substance  of  entire 
disquisitions  is  often  included  in  a  few  lines. 
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f  Continued  J'rom  p.  369,- of  our  preceding  Fo/u?ne.  J 

TO  survey  the  moi-es  as  well  as  the  urhes  hominum  multorum^ 
13  no  inconsiderable  part  of  a  traveller's  duty ;  and  it  renders  his 
work  more  interesting,  since  in  this  way  he  adds  to  the  history 
of  the  human  mind — teaches  often  what  to  avoid  or  what  to 
imita'e — exhibits,  by  comparison,  the  mistakes  of  his  country 
and  the  errors  of  his  countrymen.  In  a  comparison  of  this  kind, 
however,  strict  impartiality  can  scarcely  be  expected.  From 
habit  we  overlook  our  own  faults :  from  a  venial,  sometimes  a- 
laudable  partial. ty,  we  soften  the  harsher  features  of  our  own 
portraits  j  and,  from  an  error  of  the  opposite  kind,  we  occa- 
sionallv  magnify  those  of  our  neighbours.  This  partial  survey; 
nevertheless,  extends  only  to  common  customs.  The  quid 
decens  et  decorum  ,-  the  quid  utile,  quid  non  —  the  higher  duties 
which  morality  and  religion  teach  and  inculcate — are  not  within 
the  sphere  of  such  influence ;  and,  in  the  lighter  views  of  the 
subject,  error,  while  it  excites  speculation  and  inquiry,  may  not 
be  in  its  consequences  injurious. 

*  I  once  again  protest  I  deprecate  as  truly  as  I  despise,  not  only 
the  attempt,  but  the  very  supposition  of  any  desire  to  degrade  the 
people  of  France.  If  I  do  them  injustice,  iit  is  not  done  wilfully. 
The  sole  end  I  have  in  view  is  to  excite  all  men  to  inquii-y ;  and 
more  than  others,  on  this  occasion,  the  French  themselves :  as  it 
more  nearly  concerns  themselves,  and  as  there  are  among  them  men 
vi^hose  powers  of  mind  are  of  the  first  order,  and  of  whose  patriotic 
intentions  and  virtues  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  Let  them  rouze 
from  "their  present  lethargy ;  not  into  any  of  the  petty  schemes  of  a 
confusedly  indignant  mind,  impotently  attempting  to  root  up  evil  by 
dispossessing  misguided  individuals  of  power;  but,  by  the  undaunt- 
ed inquiry  into  and  persevering  publication  of  facts,  whoever  may  be 
the  individual  they  may  imphcate,  or  whatever  the  nation  they  may 
be  thought  to  dishonour.  The  knowledge  of  these,  being  dissemi- 
nated, will  be  more  potent  in  the  correction  of  abuses  than  any  de- 
struction of  the  vicious  monopohes  of  pow^er ;  which  must  moulder 
away,  in  proportion  as  knowledge  shall  increase  and  morals  improve* 
Where  ignorance  among  the  multitude  prevails,  tyranny  can  only  suc- 
ceed to  tyranny.  Exceptions  of  individuals  in  power,  good  and  ill, 
will  exist ;  but  between  the  virtues  of  the  nation  and  the  virtues  o£ 
the  government  there  ever  must  be  an  intimate  relation,'  Vol.  ii# 
P.  166. 

The  picture  of  Paris  and  the  Parisians  before  us,  is  certainly 
not  a  flattering  likeness;  yet  it  is  probably  a  faithful  one.  We 
shall  copy  a  few  of  the  features,  and,  holding  the  portrait  be- 
fore a  convex  mirror,  reduce  it  to  a  miniature  sketch. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  various  prolix  quota- 
tions from  St.  Foix,  respecting  the  ancient  duels,  and  proceeds 
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to  strcet-oratcrs,  itinerant  jugglers,  &c.  The  antiquities  of  Pari« 
were  sung  in  doggrel  rhyme,  intermixed  with  recitation,  to  fix  or 
recall  the  attention.  Tne  design  of  this  comparatively  modem 
minstrel  was  to  sell  his  penny  books,  of  which  he  boasted  that 
copies  had  been  sent  to  the  national  library. — In  England  we  have 
a  superfluity  of  minute  inventions,  to  save  our  trouble  or  to  add 
to  our  importance  :  In  France  these  are  few  5  and  the  whole 
history  before  us  forms  an  incongruous  mixture  of  splendor 
and  meanness,  of  magnificence  and  nlth,  of  pompous  promises 
and  inadequate  execution.  The  description  of  the  count  de  Ge* 
belin's  museum  is  an.  instance  in  point. 

*  By  the  word  Museum  my  expectations  were  raised :  though  ur«. 
accustomed  to  such  studies,  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  British 
and  Leverian  museums  had  often  given  me  pleasure ;  and  the  terms, 
in  which  count  de  Gebelin  and  the  ej^tablishment  under  his  directioQ 
were  described,  led  mc  to  suppose  I  should  see  objects  that  might 
vie  with,  if  not  surpass,  all  I  had  beheld.  This  museum  vr^ii  in  la 
Rue  Dauphlney  now  la  Rue  Thionvlllc^  opposite  Ic  Pent  Netif;  and 
there  he  had  his  apartments.  Being  introduced,  he  first  showed  us 
bis  study  ;  a  smal'  apirtment  with  a  few  book-shelves,  that  were 
chiefly  filled  with  the  manuscript  volumes  of  his  Mcnde  Prlmltlf, 
and  other  productions,  which,  as  tlie  works  of  an  individual,  were 
sufHciently  voluminous  :  as  for  the  books  and  authors  consulted,  he. 
had  no  doubt  resorted  for  those  to  the  pubHc  libraries  of  Paris ;  the 
easy  access  to  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised* 

*  I  soon  led  to  the  topic  of  the  museum  ;  and  he  described  it, 
not  yet  quite  in  the  state  of  perfcctipn  it  was  to  attain,  but,  with  the 
highest  hopes  for  tiie  future.  I  found  the  plan  of  the  institution 
was,  not  merely  to  be  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  but,  a  place  where 
Students  assembled  for  the  pursuits  of  philosophy ;  and  with  every^i 
cbject  for  this  purpose  the  museum,  was  to  be  richly  supphed.  fll 

*  After  this  preface,  we  were  taken  to  the  saloon  itself,  which,  a/TJ^ 
usual,  was  magnificent,  superb,  grand  ;  and  my  surprise  was  indeed 
great ;  but  it  was  not  at  the  stores  and  natural  curiosities  it  con- 
tained ;  of  these  it  was  absolutely  empty,  a  single  fossil  bone  ex^> 
cepted :  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  large  hall,  with  a  number  of 
wooden  benches. 

*  My  (lisappoititmenf  nvas  angty ;  and  my  reflexions,  on  the  na- 
tional habit  of  ostentatious  promise  and  pomp  of  language,  and  on 
the  aUiance  of  the  little  and  the  great,  were  strongly  sarcastic.  It 
requires  great  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  much  just  thinking,  to 
make  us  refrain  from  laugliing  at  and  despising  a  nation,  when  we 
detect  instances  in  which  the  practice  and  habits  of  the  nation  leaci 
to  the  irrational,  the  ridiculous,  or  the  absurd.  This  instance,  in 
fact,  resembles  ten  thousand  others,  that  intrude  and  force  them, 
selves  into  notice  in  France  ;  where  grand  projects  are  daily  formed, 
and  no  sooner  conceived  than  imagined  to  be  in  actual  existence,  v.ni^ 
«o  described*'     Vol.  ii.  p.  24-. 


The  profligacy  of   French  manners  has  been  the  constant 
subject  of  the  moralist's  reprobation.     On  this  point  the  autl 
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Enlarges  a  little  too  much,  and  rakes  into  the  disgusting  remains 
of  the  immorality  of  the  former  monarchs.  At  present,  the 
daughters  of  prostitution  are  said  to  be  less  numerous ;  and  it 
is  not  surprising :  when  from  a  relaxation  of  morals  a  whole 
kingdom  becomes  a  brothel,  the  professed  inhabitants  of  such 
an  institution  are  no  longer  necessary.  Gallantry  and  incon- 
tinence were  always  fashionable  in  France  ;  and  we  wanted  not 
a  translation  of  the  dramatic  proverbs,  to  point  out  the  gross 
profligacy  of  the  men,  or  the  absurd  levity  of  the  women. 

The  French  demand,  as  a  right,  the  reputation  of  being 
gallant  and  well  bred.  Mr.  Holcroft,  while  he  acknowledges 
the  claim,  undermines  it  by  some  observations  of  a  contrary 
tendency.  Decency — at  least  what  we  would  call  propriety  of 
manner  and  decorum — is  not  apparently  of  equal  consequ  mce  ; 
and  our  author  is  so  full  and  minute  in  his  reprobation  of  the 
conduct  of  both  sexes  in  this  respect,  as  almost  to  fall  into  the 
same  error.  Yet  the  French  authors  claim  also  for  their  na- 
tion this  virtue ;  but,  in  reality,  much  depends  on  custom, 
which,  from  habituating  us  to  certain  language  and  conduct, 
lessens,  in  our  view,  the  impropriety  which  glares  disgustingly 
to  a  stranger. 

*  Few  things  are  more  truly  ridiculous  than  the  afFectation  of  de-* 
licacy.  When  I  hear  a  man  talk  of  his  small  clothes,  I  imagine  I  am 
in  company  with  a  fool,  or  the  son  of  a  washer-woman.  Real  deli- 
cacy results  from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  the 
world,  which  bids  us  carefully  avoid  offending  those  usages ;  and 
from  chastened  but  unobtruding  moral  principles. 

*  I  suppose  it  to  be  true,  that,  had  there  never  been  vicious  actions, 
there  never  would  have  been  vicious  interpretations ;  and  that  com* 
parisons,  of  delicacy  or  of  decency,  could  not  then  have  entered  the 
thoughts.  From  this  the  wit  of  casuistry  has  inferred  that  the  most 
delicate  persons  are  the  most  indecent.  The  doctrine  is  absurd  ;  for 
it  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  facts.  Delicacy,  without  afFecta- 
tion, is  seen  most  in  those  families  whose  conduct  has  the  most 
order,  good  sense,  and  virtue ;  while  our  ears  and  eyes  are  in- 
sulted even  in  the  open  streets,  by  the  profligate  and  the  de- 
bauched. 

*  That  words  do  effectually  become  indelicate,  from  the  vicious 
habits  of  a  nation,  cannot  be  more  aptly  shown  than  in  the  reproaches 
made  by  Voltaire,  and  other  French  writers,  against  the  English ; 
for  their  daring  to  pronounce  the  word  Cuckold,  on  the  stage.  The 
French  have  increased  so  fast  in  gallantly  that,  though  the  word  was 
of  familiar  use  in  the  time  of  MoUsre,  as  the  comedies  of  that  age 
abundantly  prove,  it  appears  as  if  it  could  not  now  be  listened  to 
without  exciting  disagreeable  recollections  in  a  whole  audience.  It 
is  of  the  worst  species  of  false  delicacy  to  practise  and  even  to  make 
a  sport  of  vice,  yet  pretend  to  take  offence  at  hearing  it  named*' 
Vohii.  p.  95. 
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Like  many  other  subjects  of  discussion  which  occur  in  thes<? 
volumes,  this  adverted  to  in  the  passage  before  us  is  eluded. 
The  principle  on  which  it  depends  is,  that  the  scrupulously  de- 
licate man  is  offended,  not  from  the  words  or  the  image  pre- 
sented, but  from  the  associations  which  it  excites  in  his  mind. 
If  that  be  not  polluted,  the  offence  is  trifling  or  pardonable. 

Dress  and  fashions  succeed — an  inexhaustible  fund,  from 
which  we  shall  make  no  extracts.  The  present  fashion  of  thin 
drapery,  it  is  said,  was  derived  from  the  ancient  sculptors,  who, 
not  to  hide  the  form,  represented  the  dress  as  wet.  Our  la- 
dies, to  avoid  the  effects  of  cold,  lessen  M^hatever  would  prevent 
its  close  application  to  the  limbs.  This  suggests  an  illustration 
of  what  we  have  just  said  concerning  delicacy  of  feeling, 
and  what  we  lately  had  occasion  to  remark  respecting  decency. 
It  is  no  great  violation  of  decorum  to  see  an  actress  dance  in  a 
male  habit :  let  the  dress  be  the  same,  but  let  her  wear  a  pet- 
ticoat, it  becomes  indecent :  let  the  drawers  be  of- a  light  pink, 
and  it  is  highly  immodest.  The  indecency,  in  the  last  situation, 
can  then  only  arise  from  the  fancy :  the  person  is  more  con- 
cealed than  in  the  first.  A  similar  instance  is  the  picture  of  a 
girl  in  a  high  wind,  which  is  much  more  indelicate  than  the 
statue  of  the  Venus  de*  Medici. 

Education  is  the  next  subject ;  and  that  of  the  French  is  in 
every  respect  erroneous.  In  their  early  age,  intrusted  to  hire- 
ling nurses,  their  minds  are  left  blanks,  or  imbibe  errors  which 
no  subsequent  care  can  eradicate.  When  at  length  the  business 
of  education  really  commences,  the  ignorance  or  inattention  of 
the  preceptor — the  variety  of  light  trifling  information  incul- 
cated— give  only  the  semblance  of  knowledge  without  its  sub- 
Stance,  and  enable  the  student  to  chatter  by  rote  the  lesson  h^ 
has  been  taught.  Even  at  the  public  examinations,  the  questions 
are  said  to  have  been  previously  concerted  5  and  when  any  one 
of  the  company  is  requested  to  propose  others,  the  task  is  ge- 
nerally undertaken  by  some  confederate.  In  short,  every  thing 
Is  conducted  by  intrigue.  It  is  well  observed,  that  a  person  who 
can  practise  such  intrigues,  may,  and  probably  does,  possess 
talents,  but  never  can  be  a  man  of  genius. 

Foster-nursing,  in  France  as  in  England,  when  the  infant  1$ 
not  carefully  superintended,  is  liable  to  numerous  inconveniences. 
Neglect  and  filth  undermine  the  constitution ;  accidents,  from 
inattention,  injure  the  frame.  Hence  arise  numerous  instances 
of  deformity,  which  are  certainly  more  general  in  France  than 
in  England.  Death,  in  the  early  periods  of  life,  is  also  more 
frequent  j  and  what  is  of  worse  consequence  still,  the  tempta- 
tion of  procuring  an  elevated  situation  for  their  own  offspring, 
will  probably,  and  has  often,  induced  nurses  to  substitute  their 
children  for  their  foster-brothers.  From  this  cause  changes  of  chil- 
dren are  frequently  the  foundation  of  plays  and  novels,  disgust- 
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ing  to  an  English  reader  as  highly  absurd,  since  he  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  which  can  alone  render  the 
plot  probable.  The  following  anecdote  is  admirably  related  ; 
yet  it  loses  some  of  its  interest  by  the  incident  subjoined. 

*  Remousat  was  the  father  of  a  large  family  ;  and  it  appears  that, 
at  Marseilles  as  at  Paris,  it  must  have  been  the  custom  to  send  chil- 
dren from  home  to  nurse.  The  nurse  of  one  of  these  children,  per- 
ceiving her  end  approach  and  being  troubled  in  conscience,  sent  for 
her  confessor,  and  related  to  him  that  the  child  of  Remousat  had 
died,  that  she  had  substituted  her  own  son,  and  that  this  son  had 
long  been  received  as  the  child  of  Remousat ;  adding  that  she  could 
not  die  in  peace,  unless  the  confessor  would  promise  her  to  reveal  the 
truth. 

*  Thinking  it  his  duty  so  to  act,  the  confessor  readily  gave  his  "con- 
sent ;  and  took  a  proper  opportunity  to  fulfil  his  promise,  by  impart- 
ing the  painful  secret  to  Remousat, 

*  The  good  father  had  carefully  cherished  an  equal  affection  for 
all  his  children  ;  and,  as  affection  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  habi- 
tual intercourse,  a  repetition  of  kind  offices,  the  thankfulness  with 
which  they  are  received  and  their  mutual  exchange,  Remousat  felt  no 
less  affection  for  the  youth  who  had  been  imposed  upon  him  as  a  son, 
and  who  had  eminently  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  son,  than  for 
his  other  children,  and  the  secret  remained  for  a  time  entirely  with 
himself  and  the  confessor. 

*  When  his  death  approached,  whether  he  thought  it  a  duty  to 
make  the  truth  known  or  feared  the  indiscretion  of  the  priest,,  he 
desired  his  family  might  be  assembled  round  him  ;  and,  as  they  stood 
by  the  bed  side,  his  memory  busily  retracing  past  pleasures,  his  heart 
aching  with  paternal  tenderness,  and  his  eyes  overflowing  with  tears, 
he  said  to  them — "  My  children,  I  am  justly  esteemed  a  happy  fa- 
ther :  you  all  love  me,  I  know  not  which  the  most :  you  love  one- 
another ;  it  is  your  happiness  never  to  have  encouraged  mean  jea- 
lousies, selfish  wishes,  or  any  unworthy  arts  for  their  gratification  : 
you  are  a  family  most  happily  united :  will  there,  do  you  think,  ever 
be  division  among  you  ;" 

"  Never  !  Never ! "  was  the  unanimous  cry — 

"  There  is  not  one,"  continued  the  dying  father,  "  who  has  not 
performed  to  me  the  best  and  dearest  duties  of  a  child ;  and  yet  per- 
haps you  will  be  astonished  to  hear-— there  is  one  among  you,  who 
is  not  my  child  " — 

"  Good  heavens  ! " 

"  One  of  you  is  a  changeling  :  shall  I  say  which  ? " — 
^  *  The  question  was  no  sooner  uttered  than,  with  the  sudden  emo- 
tion of  real  union,  and  the  consanguinity  of  a  noble  enthusiasm,  they 
interlaced  their  arms  in  a  general  embrace,  declared  they  were  in 
heart  and  soul  one  family,  would  everlastingly  so  remain,  and  solemnly 
conjured  the  father  never  to  let  them  know  the  secret. 

*  To  a  father,  having  such  a  family  and  such  feelings,  this  was 
the  enjoyment  of  an  age  of  pleasure  at  the  very  moment  of  death. 
He  might  triumphantly  say — Now  let  me  die  1  My  heart  has  not 
room  for  nvore.'     Vol.  ii.  1. 143. 
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*  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  French  famllios,  when  reproving 
children,  to  frighten  them  by  saying  they  shall  be  sent  away  ;  for 
tJiat  childien  so  naughty  must  certainly  have  been  changed 
nurse.  A  family  of  young  French  ladies,  in  my  hearing,  describe  _ 
the  painful  sensations  they  had  experienced,  when  so  tlireatened  ; 
and  the  consolation  of  each  other,  when  alone,  by  embracing  and 
protesting  that  they  were  and  ever  would  be  sisters.  Of  the  various 
modes  and  degrees  of  punishment  to  which  children  are  subject,  how 
few  are  there  that  are  not,  in  their  nafure  and  effects,  vicious,  ex- 
cessive, and  dangerous  ! '     Vol.  ii.   p.  147. 

We  have  just  now  observed  that  education  in  France  is 
trifling  and  imperfect.  Some  of  the  schools  are  conducted  with 
an  irregular  activity,  a  remitted  attention  ;  and  others  are  altoge- 
ther neglected.  Yet  visitants,  or  examiners,  are  appointed,  a 
die  first  consul,  now  the  emperor,  is  at  the  head  of  the  who! 
Strange,  that  it  can  be  supposed  possible  for  one  head  to  per- 
vade every  department,  -rom  the  infant  who  lisps  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  to  the  army  designed  to  over-turn  an  empire — to 
the  institute  from  whom  tlie  discovery  of  new  worlds  may  be 
expected  ! 

Some  miscellaneous  chapters  follow,  chiefly  descriptive  of 
the  Parisian  populace,  whose  manners  are  not  very  favourably 
delineated,  but  they  are  characteristic  and  interesting.  We 
shall  select  a  passage. 

*  Of  their  gatie  de  caur^  gay  or  lively  hearts,  they  are  continually 
vaunting  :  but  are  they  really  so  gay  as  they  profess  to  be  ?  What 
is  it  they  understand  by  gaiety  ?  Is  a  propensity  to  talk  and  to  trifle 
a  certain  sign  of  cheerfulness  ? 

*  If  they  possess  a  calm  yet  habitually  cheerful  mind,  tliere  are 
signs  of  gloominess  every  where  surrounding  them  for  which  it  wiU 
be  difficult  to  account. 

*  The  height  of  the  houses  almost  excludes  the  sun  ;  except  when 
it  shines  directly  up  or  down  a  street.  The  windows  of  the  lower 
story  are  numbers  of  them  guarded  by  large  iron  bars,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  prisons.  The  portes-cochercs,  and  the  courts  to  which 
they  lead,  are  heavy,  and  darker  than  the  streets. 

*  The  furniture  of  the  rich  is  grand,  so  likewise  are  their  hotels 
and  apartments.  Cushions  of  down,  with  rich  velverets,  flowered 
silks,  scarlet  damasks,  and  gilding  abound  with  the  wealthy :  but 
they  are  heavy  of  form,  unwieldy  to  the  hand,  and  are  designed  for 
the  use  of  p^^ople,  not  muscular,  but,  light  of  hmb  and  impatient  in 
their  actions.  "  Furniture  like  this  and  apartments  so  vast  do  not  ac7 
cord  with  gaiety  that  v/ould  always  be  ia  motion. 

*  Discontent  is  no  feature  of  gaiety:  yet  discontent  is  the  certain 
result  of  want  of  order  and  economy ;  and  I  have  never  in  other  na- 
tions discovered  this  feeUng  so  frequently  as  in  the  physiognomy  of 
the  French,  when  reading  the  countenance  at  rest,  or  of  passengers 
that  were  sohtary.  They  readily  smile,  but  rarely  laugh  ;  and  when 
the  features  are  motionless  they  are  often  marked  with  irritability,  q\ 
restless  dissatisfaction. 
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*  The  encounter  of  wretchedness  does  not  excite  to  gaiety  :  ragged 
and  dirty  clothing,  meagre  frames,  squalid  countenances,  women  a  id 
old  age  tottering  under  burthens,  and  misery  continually  met  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  cannot  contribute  to  chserfuLiess  :  by  being  so  fre» 
queatly  seen,  the  emotions  thus  excited  are  so  enfeebled  as  scarcely  ■ 
to  be  felt ;  still  however  they  have  their  effect,  which  is  far  indee4 
from  cheering  to  the  heart.'     VoL  ii.  p.  19^, 

Suicide  and  assassination  are  not  uncommon;  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Morgue y-t\\Q  place  where  the  dead  found  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  river  are  deposited,  is  a  mournful  proof  that 
these  are  no  uncommon  events.  Through  the  whole  of  France, 
the  number  of  suicides  are  supposed  to  be  about  five  in  two 
days.  From  some  facts  afterwards  mentioned,  the  proportion 
is  certainly  greater,  and  may  be  safely  estimated  at  more  than 
three  daily. 

The  French  are  tender  and  compassionate,  but  their  feelings 
are  transitory :  they  are  passing  gleams — we  had  almost  said 
momentary  meteors.  Their  habitual  carelessness  and  inatten- 
tion prevent  these  feelings  from  regulating  their  conduct  with 
propriety  and  consistency.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  tran- 
scribing the  following  anecdote  from  this  part  of  the  work, 

*  A  poor  old  man  had  a  dog,  which  he  had  reared  from  a  puppy, 
and  with  which  lie  had  daily  shared  the  parsimonious  morsel  that 
was  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  both.  By  age  and 
scantiness  of  food,  his  strength  deqUncd  so  fast  that  he  could  no 
longer  procure  enough  to  keep  his  dog  and  himself  alive.  He  would 
have  given  the  animd  away,  but  he  had  no  form  of  beauty,  or  qua.- 
Hties  that  could  attract  the  attention  and  friendship  of  others  ;  and, 
driven  to  extremity,  his  master  took  him  in  his  arms,  tied  a  stone  to 
one  end  of  the  string  and  the  other  end  round  the  neck  of  the  dog, 
carried  him  to  one  of  the  bridges,  wept  over  him,  kissed  him,  and 
plunged  him  into  the  river  :  alter  which  he  went  and  sat  down  by 
the  side  of  the  wall,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  was  seized 
\^ith  the  agonizing  thought  that  he  had  that  instant  wilfully  put  to 
death  the  only  remaining  friend  he  had  on  earth. 

*  He  had  scarcely  remained  a  minute,  in  this  disconsolate  state, 
when  a  neighbour  passing  came  up  j  and,  seeing  him  thus,  immediately 
inquired  what  had  happened  ? 

"  I  am  a  miserable  and  guilty  wretch,"  said  the  old  man  ;  **  I  <lo 
not  deserve  to  live  :  there  was  but  one  creature  in  the  world  that 
loved  me,  and  him  I  have  this  minute  destroyed  ?'* 

*'  Who  J  what  creature  ?  And  how  destroyed  V* 

**  My  poor,  my  patient  Fidel ;  that  suffered  with  me,  and  n€vef 
piurmured,^* 

"  But  what  of  him  V* 

**  I  have  throv/n  him  over  the  bridge.** 

**  And  why  did  you  so  ?'* 

*♦  I  had  no  longer  any  food  to  give  him,  without  fasting  my8€jf  > 
jind  for  that  I  had  not  courage." 

f*  No  food  ?    When  did  you  leave  home  V* 
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**  Early  this  morning.     I  have  been  in  the  Champs  Ely  sees  :  I  sat 
tliere  all  day  with  Fidel." 
.  "  Then  you  do  not  know  that  Jlntoine  is  returned  ?" 
•  **  Returned  ?  How  should  he  return  ?  I  should  not  now  have  been 
Starving,  if  he  had  not  fallen  at  Toulon." 
^  **  So  every  body  .thought ;  but  it  was  not  true  :  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  has  made  his  escape,  and  is  now  waiting  at  home,  impatient 
to  embrace  hi?  father." 

"  My  dear  boy,  my  Antotne,  living  V* 

**  I  have  seen  him." 

**-Oh  what  a  rash  wretch  have  I  been  to  drown  Fidel!     I  do  not 

deserve  the  blessing  which  heaven  has  sent  me." 

..  *  The  old. man  had  scarcely  finished  this  his  last  regret  before  Fidel 

came  running  up,  and  jumped  into  his  arms.     The  stone  had  slipt  out 

of  the  noose,  Fidel  swam  to  shore,  and  the  poor  old  man's  happiness 

was  as  jgreat  as  it  was  unexpected.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  216. 

The  beggars,  the  churches,  processions,  and  state  of  religious 
sentiments,  are  next  noticed  •,  but  on  these  subjects  we  find 
little  novelty.  In  tlie  subsequent  chapters,  the  folly  and  cre- 
dulity of  the  common  people  are  very  properly  exposed.  These 
are,  indeed,  the  weaknesses  of  every  nation,  though  perhaps 
peculiarly  conspicuous  where  so  many  sources  of  information 
are  excluded. 

What  shall  we  say  of  Bonaparte  ?  citizen,  general,  first  consul^ 
EMPEROR  !  a  character  most  contradictory  ;  a  '  man  of  strange 
fortunes,  the  minion  of  many  centuries,  the  miraculous  progeny 
of  intellect  and  chance.*  Mr.  Holcroft  follows  him  through 
the  events  of  his  varied  life ;  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  his  first 
period  \  the  treachery,  the  cunning,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  se- 
cond ;  till  at  last,  like  every  despot,  he  becomes  his  own  scourge, 
the  victim  of  his  own  crimes.  Irascibility,  suspicion,  mark  his 
conduct :  his  life  is  the  seclusion,  without  the  innocence,  of  the 
monk  ;  his  motions,  the  hasty  apprehensive  steps  of  one  who 
fears  in  every  passenger  an  assassin.  The  whole  world  is  his 
enemy ;  he  feels  that  he  has  merited  its  abhorrence :  the 
dagger  is  hourly  uplifted  to  strike  himj  and  conscience  whispers 
that  its  blow  will  not  be  undeserved.  Great  must  be  the 
charms  of  power,  and  he  must  have  felt  them  all,  if  they  can, 
in  his  view,  atone  for  an  hour  of  such  misery.  Our  author  gives 
du^  praise  to  his  talents,  and,  having  carefully  examined  his 
brilliant  career,  thinks  that  he  at  times  sees,  in  the  unrelenting 
despot,  momentary  flashes  .of  c?indoti,  of  justice,  avid  of  gene- 
rosity. •■  But  duplicity  the  most  entangled,  suspicion  always 
awake,  irritability  morbidly  acute,  cruelty  unsated  by  the  groans 
of  millions,  ambition  which  bears  not  a  single  obst•<^cle,  hypo- 
crisy whose  thickest  veil  obstructs  the  view  of  each  emotion  of 
the  heart,  are,  from  our  author's  description,  the  most  striking 
features  of  this  minion  of  fortune.      Bred  in   armies,    early 
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rising  to  commanci,  with  little  compunction  respecting  the 
means  of  accomplishment,  his  mind  was  corrupted,  he  over- 
leaped evry  boundary,  and  success  followed  his  steps.  He  has 
pursued  it  to  its  utmost  limits.  The  paralysed  sovereigns  of 
Europe  must  at  last  see  their  own  interests,  and  the  extirpation 
of  the  monster  will  be  the  result. 

*  To  those  who  will  not  allow  him  any  one  great  quality,  what 
shall  be  answered  ?  Let  them  look  into  history,  and  find  the  man 
under  whose  real  or  apparent  command  actions  so  numerous,  and  so 
great,  have  been  performed,  and  he,  the  commander,  a  man  of  feeble 
mind,  irresolute  in  his  conduct,  and  inconsistent  in  his  plans.  Let 
them  scrutinize  the  powers  of  man,  and  prove,  if  it  be  possible,  from 
fact  or  from  deduction,  how  it  should  happen  in  times  so  dreadfully 
contentious,  that  debihty  could  obtain  and  preserve  the  rule  ;  could 
conquer  enemies  abroad,  subvert  rivals  in  power  at  home,  profit  by 
foreign  and  intestine  broils,  overawe  or  reconcile  factions,  change  the 
capricious  destinies  of  a  capricious  people  to  that  which  despotism 
calls  order,  and  estabhsh  a  new  dynasty,  which,  in  ages  of  greater 
ignorance,  would  long  have  continued  permanent  and  beyond  con- 
troul. 

.  *  Truth  is  always  found  between  the  extremes.  Bonaparte  is  an 
extraordinary  man,  who  has  lived  in  still  much  more  extraordinary- 
times.  The  grand  events  of  these  times  were  many  of  them  military ; 
80,  as  it  happened,  was  his  education,  and  so  were  his  propensities. 
Such  was  the  fortuitous  favour  of  circumstances  that  they  caused  him 
to  appear  a  prodigy.  A  first  campaign  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of 
hero,  the  second  showed  him  a  god :  he  seemed  to  command  events  : 
in  reality,,  they  commanded  him  ;  they  were  his  creator. 

.  *  Early  habits  had  powerfully  concurred  to  fit  him  for  the  future 
accidents  under  which  he  became  placed :  and  this  pre-disposition, 
and  these  accidents,  were  further  aided  by  a  mind  of  such  ardour, 
and  of  such  restless  and  prolific  ambition,  that  he  has  been  hurried 
through  the  various  gradations  which  similar  minds  have  travelled; 
and  does  and  will  only  differ  from  them  in  similarity  of  fate  as  far  as 
circumstances  have  varied  and  shall  hereafter  vary. 

r  *  Sallow  complexion,  length  of  face,  a  pointed  nose,  a  projecting 
chin,  and  prominent  cheek  bones  have  distinguished  the  counte- 
nances of  fanatics  and  persecutors.  Fanatics  and  persecutors  were 
often  men  of  powerful  minds,  but  violent  passions  ;  and  between  such 
nien  and  Bonaparte,  allowing  for  times  and  circumstances,  in  physio- 
gnomy, in  talents,  and  in  manner. of  acting,  there  is  great  resem- 
blance.'    Vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

The  theatre  Is  the  next  subject  of  our  author's  description; 
and  We  find  an  entertaining,  seemingly  a  faithful,  account  of 
plays,  operas,  and  their  performers.  The  general  criticisms  are, 
perhaps,  sometimes  too  trite ;  but,  in  a  path  so  frequently  trod- 
den, who  can  expect  verdure  or  flowers  ? 

The  literary  men  of  France  are  noticed,  we  think,  too 
slightly :  their  talents  are  not  distinguished,  tlieir  peculiar 
irierits  not  fathomed.    Infidelity  and  religion  divide  them  j  and 
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the  philosophers,  of  course,  are  on  the  former  side.     Among 
these,  religion  can  only  claim  H.iliy  and  Jussieu.     Chenier,  Hu 
Lambert,  Volney,  Andri^ux,  Morellet,  and  Suard,  are  philo 
pheis ;  in  other  words,  deists — some  of  them  atheists. 


*  The  intercourse  I  had  with  men  of  literary  fame  was  oily  occa**^ 
sional :  I  therefore  pretend  to  add  but  little  from  my  ownr  remat 
Judgments  lightly  formed  may  be  easily,  but  not  honestly,  giv^m 

*  I  met  Sieycs  at  the  table  of  a  gentleman,  who  resides  in  different 
apartments  of  the  same  hotel.  He  appears  neither  to  excite  nor  to 
wish  to  excite  interest  or  curiosity.  He  is  of  the  middle  stature,  hi$ 
age  about  fifty  ;  his  dress  is  plain,  his  manners  are  simple,  and  his  be- 
haviour that  of  a  man  of  understanding.  He  was  neither  reserved 
nor  loquacious ;  and,  if  he  possess  aU  the  cunning  that  has  been  at- 
tributed to  iiim,  he  has  that  master-key  of  cunning,  apparent  frank- 
ness, such  as  while  it  conceals  its  ov/n  secrets  will  unlock  the  heartj 
of  others ;  and  of  the  existence  of  this  species  of  cunning,  so  as  to 
produce  its  full  effect,  1  entertain  some  doubt.  His  behaviour,  dis- 
course, and  physiognomy,  spoke  a  m.an  of  much  thought,  quick  but 
silent  observation,  and  consequently  of  great  foresight.  Of  the  de- 
gree of  that  s-^lfish  ambition,  which  has  spurred  him  to  act,  I  am  no 
judge  ;  but  1  hope  and  believe  it  to  have  been  apparently  much 
greater  than  it  was  in  reahty :  or  that  it  has  been  cooled,  if  not  killed^ 
by  time  and  accident. 

'  I  was  Hkewise  introduced  to  Carnot,  to  whom  the  same  descrip- 
tion in  many  respects  would  apply ;  except  that  I  think  him  of 
rather  a  warmer  temper,  though  in  conversation  he  was  more  resei-ved; 
for  he  was  held  in  great  suspicion,  by  Bonaparte,  as  a  man  known  to 
be  inimical  to  despotism.  Had  I  freely  communicated  my  own  prin* 
ciples,  I  have  no  doubt  he  v/ould  have  freely  answered  me  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  idle  and  obtrusive  curiosity  rather  than  productive 
of  any  good,  and  might  have  exposed  him  to  listeners.  He  firmly 
maintains  that,  though  in  the  directory,  he  was  guiltless  of  revolu- 
tionary blood  ;  his  was  a  different  department.  I  hope  it  is  so  ;  yet 
men  ought  not  to  be  passive  spectators  of  mischief ;  for  that,  in  some 
degree,  certainly  makes  them  abettors. 

*  The  mind  forms  fanciful  pictures  to  itself  of  men  at  a  distance, 
famed  for  their  power,  genius,  or  unexpected  prosperity  ;  and  I  was 
surprised,  when  I  saw  Reveillere-LepauXi  one  of  the  ex-directors,  to 
find  that,  like  Pope,  he  was  deformed.  He  bears  the  character  of  a 
moral  and  wellrmeaning  man, 

<  I  several  times  met  the  able  Gregoire,  vfho  has  a  bland  an4 
pleasing  manner  which  may  be  called  a  melancholy  cheerfulness* 
His  melancholy  it  is  said  is  increased  ;  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
stitutional clergy,  and  this  superiority  was  crushed  by  the  Concordats 
Voi.  ii.  p.  418, 

.  Of  some  other  literary  and  scientific  characters  we  have  a 
short  account.  The  prevailing  passion  of  La  Lande  is  said  to 
be  vanity.  He  is  also,  it  is  added,  remarkable  for  hunting  an4 
eating  spiders  1 

Of  music,  the  account  is  also  unsatisfactory  \  yet  the  m\:> 
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sician  will  find,  in  the  chapter  dedicated  to  this  science,  some  hints 
which  will  be  interesting.  They  are  so  slight,  however,  that  a 
touch  to  remove  them  from  their  place  may  destroy  their  value. 
The  account  of  pictures  and  statues  is,  moreover,  little  more 
than  a  mere  catalogue.  Mr.  Holcroft  speaks  with  becoming  in- 
dignation of  the  conduct  of  the  French  in  their  plunder  Df  Hol- 
land a:id  Italy. — The  following  passage  contains  an  admirable 
sentiment  of  Mr.  Flax  man,  equally  just  and  ingenious : 

*  How  numerous  are  the  recollections  to  which  both  these  national 
museums  give  birth  !  I  have  mentioned  the  deep  regret  of  Canova, 
that  Rome  had  been  robbed  of  those  monuments  of  genius  from 
which  she  had  derived  splendor  so  great  in  her  decline.  Another 
sculptor,  an  Englishman,  whose  name  is  dear  to  the  arts,  Flaxman, 
speaking  on  this  subject,  declared  the  Laocoon,  the  Torso,  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  and  all  the  statues  ^aken  from  the  Capitol  and  the  Vatican, 
seemed  to  have  lost  half  their  magic :  they  were  no  longer  in  their 
place ;  no  longer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pantheoa,  the  Colli- 
seum,  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios,  and  of  the  proud  republicans,  that 
held  the  world  in  awe.  In  the  Capitol  and  the  Vatican,  they  had  a 
grandeur  that,  in  Paris,  had  utterly  disappeared.'     Vol.  iL  p.  ijS. 

The  four  subsequent  chapters  are  miscellaneous.  That  which 
follows  is  a  description  of  the  environs  of  Paris,  in  a  series  of 
little  tours  undertaken  with  a  deceased  artist.  We  wish  that, 
with  the  numerous  embellishments,  some  of  these  views  had 
been  added.  This  subject  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  decorations 
of  the  work ;  but  here  commendation  must  drav/  in  the  reins. 
Ample  as  the  plates  are  in  size,  specious  as  is  thrir  appearance — - 
meriting,  according  to  the  author,  greater  applause  than  he  has 
power  to  give — impartial  criticism  cannot  but  detect  errors,  and 
find  mucli  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  They  consist  of  two  general 
views  of  Paris ;  one  of  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg ;  two  in 
the  Champs Elysees  ;  and  seven  of  the  palace  and  gardens  or  the 
TuillerieS;  with  the  Louvre.  These  plates,  the  author  tells  us, 
are  all,  except  one,  engraved  from  drawings  made  at  Paris,  under 
his  own  direction,  by  a  French  artist :  but  the  name  of  tliis  artist 
is  concealed  from  us.  If,  however,  Mr.  Holcroft's  opinion  on 
this  part  of  Iiis  publication  be  correct,  it  is  hardly  coiisistent 
with  his  usual  candour  to  deprive  the  author  of  his  share  of  fame, 
or  the  public  of  the  pleasure  which  is  always  felt  from  knowing 
the  individual  who  is  intitled  to  the  praise  of  genius.  From  the 
striking  resemblance  that  many  of  these  views  have  to  similar 
ones  published  in  the  Cahbiet  dti  Roy,  taken  from  the  same 
stations,  we  should  have  considered  them  as  copies,  with  trifling 
alterations  to  keep  pace  with  tevolutionary  chang^^s,  if  the  preface 
had  not  distinctly  informed  us  of  the  contrary:  this,  however,  is 
in  favour  of  their  resemblance  to  the  places  they  represent, 
fvhich  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  general  observer. 
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The  engraving  of  these  views  wholly  devolved  on  the 
lisher,  ana  comes  before  us  with  a  more  unequivocal  and  de- 
cided character.  Hitherto  we  have  only  been  accustomed  to 
see  the  dotting,  commonly  called  chalk-engraving,  manufac- 
tured, in  order  that  it  may  be  printed  in  colours  to  arrest  the 
attention  on  Ludgate-hill  or  in  Cheapside.  Great  pains  have, 
indeed,  been  taken  to  corrupt  the  art  of  engraving,  and  make  it 
wholly  subservient  to  commercial  purposes ;  yet  we  have  not 
seen  any  publication  which  presumes  so  much  on  the  retrograde 
taste  ot  the  country  as  that  now  before  us.  Captain  Cook's 
last  voyage  evinced  what  talent  we  possessed  in  the  art  of  en- 
graving, and,  when  well  directed,  what  could  be-produced.  We 
are  aware  of  the  impropriety  of  a  comparison;  but  when  the 
combined  talents  of  the  nation  could  be  afforded  to  the  public 
Jn  a  work  that  will  ever  be  a  national  honour,  for  a  price  so 
comparatively  inferior  to  that  charged  for  the  work  before  us> 
we  cannot  help  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast,  through 
all  the  circumstances  in  which  a  parallel  might  be  drawn. 
-  These  prints  appear  without  any  responsibility  of  the  persons 
who  were  engaged,  with  exceptions  not  worth  particularising ; 
ajid  both  figures  and  landscape  equally  mark  the  same  feebleness 
of  talent,  which  at  once  unequivocally  show  that  no  artist  of 
ability,  or  acknowledged  reputation,  could  have  been  employed. 
We  learn,  however,  in  the  true  spirit  of  manufacture,  that  the 
publisher  procured  an  architect-engraver  to  execute  all  the  skies 
Ivith  a  machine.  These,  from  their  mechanical  excellence,  de- 
serve so  much  more  commendation  than  any  other  part  of  the 
work,  that  we  may,  with  propriety,  regret  that  the  trees,  the 
figures,  and  the  ground,  were  not  worked  in  the  same  loom. 
The  vignettes  to  the  letter-press  are  appropriate;  and  if  the 
large  prints  had  been  as  well  executed  as  these  smaller,  this  de- 
corative part  of  the  work  would  have  deserved  more  praise  than 
censure. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  been  greatly  entertained  with  these 
volumes.  The  descriptions  are  equally  characteristic  of  the 
country,  the  inhabitants,  and — of  the  author.  In  general  they 
are  too  long :  there  is  much  repetition,  and  occasionally  some 
inanity.  The  quotations,  also,  are  too  numerous  and  extensive: 
yet,  with  every  deduction,  the  work  is  pleasing  and  interesting. 
We  are  carried  to  the  scene,  and,  with  the  talisman  of  the  dra- 
matist, we  witness  the  pains  and  pleasures,  the  delight  and  dis- 
gust, the  enthusiasm  and  discontent,  of  the  author — 

*  Modo  me  Thebis,  mode  ponit  Athenis.' 


(    i^s    ) 


Art.  V. — Ohservations  made  at  Paris  during  the  Peace ;  ^  and 
Remarks  in  a  Tour  from  London  to  Paris  through  Pkardy^  a?id. 
to  England  hy  the  Route  of  "Normandy ;  containing  a  full  Dc" 
scriptiofi  of  every  Object  of  Curiosity  in  the  French  Metropolis 
and  its  Environs ;  a  critical  Review  of  the  Theatres^  Actors, 
tsfc.  and  every  interesting  Particular  that  may  serve  as  a  useful 
Companion  to  the  Stranger^  and  amuse  the  Mind  of  tJ?e  Curious 
and  Scientific .  By  Edmund  John  Eyre.  Svo.  lOs,  6di 
Boards,     Robinsons.     1803, 

AN  imitation  of  the  often-imitated  manner  of  Sterne  per- 
vades this  whole  book,  and  gives  an  air  of  affectation  and  un- 
seasonable sentimentality  to  observations,  which,  if  recorded 
■with  simplicity,  would  have  had  real  value.  The  author's 
route  was  through  Calais  to  Paris,  and  back  by  Rouen  and  Di- 
eppe. He  preserves  an  arrangement  severely  chronological  in  his 
account ;  and  describes  the  curiosities  of  Paris,  not  in  the  order 
of  their  contiguity  or  eminence,  but  in  the  order  in  which  he 
happened  to  visit  them.  Having  just  accompanied  Mr.  Hol- 
croft  throughout  the  same  track,  we  cannot  be  very  particular 
in  our  analysis  of  this  convenient  and  lively  manual.  We 
shall  extract  a  description  of  the  Hospital  of  Invalids,  which 
is  very  characteristic  of  our  author's  manner. 

*  There  is  surely  no  establishment  more  honourable  to  humanity 
than  that  which  offers  an  asylum  to  the  maimed  or  aged  soldier,  be- 
come infirm  in  the  service  of  his  country.  This  noble  charitable 
structure  was  planned  by  Henry  IV.  and  erected  by  the  truly  loyal 
magnificence  of  Louis  XIV.  This  immense  hospital,  placed  with  si 
northern  aspect,  in  the  midst  of  an  extended  plain,  breathes  the  salu-. 
brious  air  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  is  well  calculated,  from  its 
happy  position,  to  preserve  the  health  of  its  valiant  tenants.  Five 
courts  divide  the  building.  Two  rows  of  arcades  compose  the  centre* 
quadrangle,  and  the  clock  of  equation,  made  by  the  noted  Lepautre, 
is  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  as  well  as  universal  admiration.  The 
exterior  of  the  dome,  three  Imndred  feet  in  height,  is  surrounded  by 
forty  pillars  of  the-composite  order,  and  still  retains,  in  spite  of  the 
destroying  hammers  of  the  Vandals  of  1793,  the  noble  remains  of  its 
elegant  and  majestic  attitude.  The  external  part,  however,  of  this 
edifice  I  was  told,  offers,  at  present,  only  the  shadow  of  its  former 
greatness. 

*  At  the  entrance  are  placed  the  bronze  statues  which  were  for- 
merly couched  at  the  feet  of  Louis  XIV.  in  la  Place  Victoire. 
There  are  four  refectories  hung  round  with  pictures,  descriptive  of 
the  conquests  of  Louis  XIV.  The  kitchens,  which  are"  extensive 
and  clean,  are  remarkable  for  their  immense  cauldrons  and  numeroui 
spits,  which  since  the  revolution  are  common  both  to  the  officers  and 
privates,  and  no  distinction  is  r.ow  made  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  allowauce  of  food.    The  speedy  and  exact  distribution  of  the 
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plates  nnd  dishes,  and  the  serving  of  the  wine  in  leaden  pint  measurft 
are  do.ie  with  a  rapidity  vhicli  excites  astonishment.  Each  table  is 
composed  of  twelve,  and  is  fiiniished  unth  soup,  boiled  beef,  a  plate 
of  vegetables,  and  half  a  pint  of  unadulterated  wine  to  each  man. 

*  The  church  is  naked  and  ransacked  of  its  religious  symbols.  The 
altar,  on  which  was  [^avere']  erected  six  gilt  columns  of  dazzling  splen- 
dor^  is  buried  under  the  dust  of  demolition.  "  We  shall  never  more," 
observes  M.  Mercier,  "  see  venerable  soldiers,  whitened  under  arms, 
•R'orshipping  God  with  fervcvr,  and  miugUng  in  their  pious  songs  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  this  asylum." 

*  The  temple  of  Mars  (formerly  the  church),  is  strikingly  superb  ; 
in  it  are  suspended  the  mihtary  trophies  which  France  has  gained 
from  her  enemies  for  a  succession  of  years,  amongst  which  arc  1800 
standards  talcen  from  the  combined  arm.ies  in  the  course  of  the  late 
war.  Many  of  these  ensigns,  pierced  with  numerous  shots,  present 
marks  of  well-contested  victory ;  and  it  is  with  the  genuine  fcehngs 
of  British  pride,  that  I  inform  my  countrymen,  that  only  two  flags  of 
our  kingdom  are  suspended  in  this  hall  of  triumph.  Vain  of  their 
possession,  the  FrencU  have  hung  them  up  in  the  most  conspicuoutr 
part  of  the  saloon. 

*  The  pavement  under  the  dome  is  extremely  beautiful,  as  It  is 
formed  of  tessellated  marble,  exquisitely  finished.  From  the  top  of 
the  cupola,  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  Paris  and  the  country.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  temple,  there  is  an  allegoric  painting,  expressive 
of  the  birth  of  Freedom,  and  the  death  of  Tyranny.  The  painter 
has  exemplified  the  subject,  by  the  representation  of  a  naked  man, 
tramphng  upon  Royalty,  who  has  the  crown  and  sceptre  broken,  and 
the  fragments  scattered  on  the  ground  ;  whilst  the  monarch,  vomiting 
forth  blood,  is  writhing  in  the  convulsive  agonies  of  death. 

*  The  remains  of  marshall  Turenne,  which  fomierly  reposed  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Dennis,  now  lie  entombed  in  this  saloon. 

*  The  library,  which  is  not  large,  was  the  gift  of  Bonaparte.  Ht^ 
general,  a  pleasing  hilarity  reigns  in  the  countenance  of  the  mutilated 
soldiers,  indicative  of  content ;  and  from  the  decency  of  their  appear- 
ance, the  repubhc  is  not  inattentive  to  their  comforts.  Under  the 
•arcades,  may  be  seen  some  veteran  soldier  leaning  on  his  crutch,  de- 
scribing to  some  attentive  listener,  the  dangers  he  has  experienced  in 
many  a  hard  campaign,  and  warmed  by  the  recollection  of  his  youth- 
ful feats,  hop  on  his  wooden  leg, 

**  Brandish  his  crutch,  and  shew  how  fields  were  won.^ 

Many  of  l-he  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers  were  very  pitiable  objects; 
iRiorg.  particularly  those  who  had  served  in  Egypt,  most  of  whonv 
fm"e  fine  young  men,  and  many  amongst  them  totally  blind. 

*  What  heart  can  meet  with  these  men  covered  with  honorable 
wounds,  without  being  afi'ected  at  the  sight,  and  shrinking  back  with 
horror  from  those  hideous  traces  of  the  cruelues  of  war  \ 

*■  As^I^isas  returning  tiirough  the  court,  I  perceived  a  soldier,  a 
fme  young  man,  seated  on  a  bench  iiadHtJHipf  the  arcades,  with  a 
green  bandage  over  his  eyes,  a-v^  f^-^'i'il^gi^^f  a  prepossessing 
countenance  reading  by  his  side  him.     "  T'l.mk  yo  i,  my 

dear  Nannette,"  I  heard  him  say;  '^  yuur  kind* "      ome  rccv,ni- 

pence  for  the  loss  of  my  eyesi'*     This  is  a  seen  c'st|  I  wiiiy- 
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jvered  to  my  friend,  and  I  will  learn  the  story  of  the  poor  blind 
«oldier. 

*  Approaching  the  object  of  my  inquiry,  I  accosted  him  with  the 
Englisiiman's  usual  salutation  of,  "  Good  day  " — Ay,  'tis  a  lovely- 
one,  my  Naanette  informs  me,  but  I  shall  never  (sighing  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart)  behold  the  glorious  sun  again,  tor  I  am  wholly 
bhiid." — "  But  you  can  feel  its  cheering  wanntn,  ray  honest  fellow:*' 
"  Ves,"  repHed  he,  "  as  any  one  would  the  benevolence  of  a  concealed 
benefactor,  it  warms  the  heart,  though  it  may  not  glad  the  eyes.*' 
•*  What  deprived  you  of  your  sight?"     "The  saxidy  deserts  of 
Egypt ;  but  the  story  can  have  no  interest  for  an  Englishman." 
*'  You  mistake  our  character,  friend,  an  English  heart  can  feel  for 
humaa  v/oe,  and  pity  the  sorrows  of  a  fellow  creature.     Humanity, 
like  the  luminary  abojje  our  heads,  is  not  confined  to  one  particular 
meridian,  but  travels  mtr  the  globe,  and  too  often,  hke  the  sun  when 
«hining  on  a  barren  "^ck,  is  repaid  by  cold  ingratitude."     "  The 
gentleman  is  C2rt?.ialy  in  the  right,'*  observed  his  fem:ile  companion, 
lifting  up  J^^akck  expressive  eyes,  which  till  thin  had  been  caBt 
upon  the  ^^PPP^  She  appeared  about  twenty  years  of  age,  a  beau- 
lifui,   fine-shaped  brunette,  whose  features  indicated  vivacity,  con* 
*tancy,  and  £delity.     "  Satisfy  the  stranger,  my  dear  Jacques,  I  dare 
*ay  he  will  lend  an  ear  to  your  story."     "  I  will,  my  sweet  Nan- 
iiette,  I  will.'*     He  took  her  hand  in  his,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and 
kissed  it  most  affectionately.     After  hemming  two  or  three  times  to 
clear  his  voice,  he  began,  but  soon  stopped  with  an  excuse,  that  he 
was  a  sorry  spokesman.     "  I  could  fight,  you  know,  Nannette,  but 
I  could  never  tell  a  story.     However,  I'll  do  my  best;'*  he  made 
anotiier  hem,  and  resumed  his  narration.     The  girl  closed  the  book, 
she  iiad  been  reading,  after  doubling  down  the  page,  laid  it  on  her 
lap,  drew  closer  to  her  lover,  and  stedfastly  looking  in  his  face,  ap- 
peared like  Desdemona, 

**  To  devour  up  his  discourse.*' 

**  I  was  the  only  one,"  continued  he,  "  that  escaped  with  life,  the 
dreadful  resistance  made  to  preserve  the  invincible  standard.  My 
brave  companions  fell  covered  with  wounds,  around  me.  I  fought 
with  the  fury  of  a  soldier  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die.  I  remained 
for  some  time  alone,  provoking  by  my  threats  the  English  troops,  by 
whom  I  was  surrounded,  but  they  were  too  generous  to  attack  3 
single  man,  and  left  me.  Our  standard  was  carried  off  in  triumph. 
The  sight  made  me  mad  !  I  will  never  be  the  messenger  of  such  dis- 
graceful news.  No,  exclaimed  I,  a  hfe  of  dishonour,  does  not  be- 
come a  soldier,  and  at  that  instant,  I  raised  the  bayonet  to  my  breast, 
when  the  blow  was  prevented  by  a  British  officer — '  Hold,*  said  he, 
(seizing  my  arm,  and  forcing  the  weapon  from  my  hand)  *  none  but 
cowards  vslay  themselves.  Your  countiy  may  demand  your  service. 
You  may  have  a  father,  mother,  or  some  fond  girl,*  and  here  he  gave 
a  sigh,  *  to  mourn  your  death.  The  brave  are  always' — scarce  had 
he  uttered  the  last  word,  when  a  musket  ball  struck  him,  he  spoke 
r;o  more,  he  fell  by  my  side.  I  saw  him  stretched  on  the  earth, 
rtiangled  and  disfigured.  He  was  an  enemy  'tis  true,  but  he  was  d 
soldier,  and  I.  wept  over  him.  I  could  not  help  it.  They  were  the 
tears  of  pity,  and  damme,  they  would  not  have  disgraced  a  general. 
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As  I  gazed  upon  his  lifeless  face,  the  last  sentence  of  His  manly  voic 
sounded  in  my  ears — •*  You  may  have  some  fond  girl  to  mourn  your 
dfeath.*  At  that  moment  I  thouglit  of  you,  Namiette.  I  took  this- 
locket  of  your  hair,  which  I  have  ever  worn  next  my  heart,  looked 
upon  it,  and  wept  like  a  child." 

'-  *'  At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  the  tender  girl,  overcome  by 
her  feelings,  sunk  upon  his  breast,  and  sobbed.  He  drew  a  hand- 
kerchief from  his  pocket,  wiped  the  tears  that  ran  in  torrents  down 
her  cheeks,  pressed  her  closer  to  his  bosom,  imprinted  Cupid's  seal 
lipon  her  hps,  and  remained  for  some  time  silent. 
•  ^'  Well,  sir,  I  was  taken  prisoner,  but  shortly  after  got  my  liberty 
upon  ejichange.  For  three  months  after  that,  I  never  knew  the  com- 
forts  of  one  night's  rest,  never  during  that  long  time  had  my  cloaths 
from  off  my  back.  Marched  in  the  scorching  heat  of  the  day,  and 
watched  during  the  chilHng  dews  of  the  nipit.  These  hardships* 
hrowever,  were  common  to  us  all,  and  no  one  murmured.  At  last  I 
lost  my  sight,  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  have  happened,  and 
the  only  one,  I  think,  that  could  make  a  soldier  despair,  I  then  sat 
musing  all  the  day.  Sometimes  the  distant  beat  of  the  drum,  would 
knock  at  my  heart,  and  raise  my  courage ;  I  would  then  start  up  in' 
haste,  forgetful  of  my  helpless  state,  march  along  the  room,  till  some- 
thing in  my  way  would  force  me  to  feel  that  I  was  blind.  My  wake- 
ful nights  were  spent  in  sighs,  for  I  thought  my  Nannette,  to  whom 
I  had  been  contracted  before  I  went  abroad,  would  scarcely  love  a 
poor  bhnd  soldier." 

"  Ah,  Jacques,"  said  the  affectionate  girl,  pressing  his  hand  to  a 
bosom,  that  throbbed  with  fidelity  and  love,  "  that  part  of  your  story 
hurts  me  more  than  all  the  rest.  'Tis  true,  I  prayed  that  vou  might 
return  home  not  wounded,  and  unhurt.  He  had  beautiful  eyes  to 
be  sure  (turning  herself  round  to  me),  as  black  as  sloes — no,  they 
are  the  fruit  of  the  black  thorn,  and  I  will  not  compare  them  so— 
they  were  as  black  as  jet,  and  sparkled  with  good  nature.  But  I  loved 
him  for  his  heart,  and  that  he  has  brought  back  as  honest  and  a& 
sound  as  ever.  I  can  weave  hair  nets,  knit  purses,  mend  stockings, 
and  make  lace,  which,  with  the  allowance  of  this  house,  will  make 
us  very,  very  happy." 

*  The  poor  fellow  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  in  a  low  tone  of 
thankful  gratitude,  exclaimed,  "  God  bless  you  ! " 

*  At  the  end  of  his  narrative,  I  put  a  trifle  into  his  hands,  which, 
however,  he  returned  with  modest  but  becoming  pride.  **  No,  sir, 
(observed  he,  with  the  warmth  of  a  generous  mind)  I  should  wrong 
my  country  by  the  acceptance  of  your  gift.  It  fbrbids  her  warriors 
to  become  beggars,  and  live  upon  the  bounty  of  strangers.  Except 
my  sight,  to  witness  the  lovely  smiles  of  my  Nannette,  I  have  every 
thing  here  I  can  desire,  the  wife  of  my  heait,  and  the  reward  of  my 
country ! " 

*  It  was  once  proposed  in  the  convention,  that  every  centinel 
should  prcsent  arms  whenever  a  maimed  soldier  passed,  but  the  mo- 
tion was  negatived.  I  wish  that  in  England  some  marked  distinction 
was  paid  to  those  soldiers  who  have  left  an  arm,  or  a  leg,  on  the 
fields  of  victory,  and  to  all  maimed  sailors.  By  heavens  1  I  would 
with  patriot  gratitude  bow  with  respectful  homage  to  such  valiairt 
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sufferers,  for  no  title  can  be  more  honourable  than  that  of  the  de- 
fenders of  our  envied  country  !  *     p.  215. 

The  catalogue  of  curiosities  is  rather  insufficiently  detailed : 
the  grander  objects  of  attention  are  indeed  set  down ;  but  one 
desires  to  hear  more  concerning  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  than 
that  it  contains  principal  works  of  the  first  masters.  It  might 
not  be  worth  while  to  translate  wholly  the  well-made  catalogue 
sold  at  the  door ;  but  if  the  larger  works  of  the  more  celebrated 
inasters  had  been  enumerated,  the  reader  would  more  easily 
3iave  formed  some  notion  of  its  bewildering  magnitude,  some 
idea  of  the  greatest  collection  of  paintings  in  the  world.  Superior 
to  the  glory  of  honouring  the  arts  and  of  assembling  their 
.master-pieces,  is  that  of  excelling  in  the  arts  and  producing 
master-pieces.  Be  this  the  nobler  effort  of  British  emulation  ! 
A  great  demand  for  the  productions  of  die  fine  arts  is  the  most 
essential  condition  of  diffusive  application  to  them.  Genius  is 
nothing  more  than  excellence.  It  is  with  the  fine  as  with  the 
vulgar  arts — in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  who  labour 
at  them,  and  who  compare  their  experience,  will  be  the  number 
of  the  few  who  make  an  xra  in  the  profession.  It  is  with  artists 
as  with  authors — a  hundred  persons  must  be  induced  to  attempt 
writing  a  pamphlet,  or  a  novel,  in  order  to  obtain  the  one  in  the 
hundred  who  is  to  be  a  distinguished  writer.  Create  and  per- 
petuate a  critical,  a  great  and  permanent:  demand  for  works  of 
the  pen  or  the  pencil,  the  rest  follows  of  course.  He  who  pur- 
chases one  achievement  of  contemporary  art,  has  done  more  for 
the  foundation  of  a  national  school  at  home,  than  the  collector 
of  costly  far-fetched  models.  The  Greek  sculptors,  the  Italian 
painters,had  no  models  but  Nature  herself,  who  surrounded  them. 
An  immense  source  of  demand,  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the 
Italian  artists,  was  an  idolatrous  religion :  every  temple,  every 
church,  piqued  itself  on  possessing  at  least  one  good  work  of 
art.  Let  our  cathedrals  become  ostentatiously  hospitable  to 
painting :  let  our  church-wardens  become  competitors  for  the 
honour  of  introducing  fine  altar-pieces ;  and  art  will  here  soar 
to  its  ancient  glory.  The  profusion  of  models  is  unfavourable 
to  the  obseryation  of  nature :  the  French  painters,  instead  of 
human  figures,  are  too  apt  to  delineate  and  colour  the  antique 
statues  of  their  gallery :  but  the  antique  itself  is  corrigible  by 
Tiaturc. 
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Art.  VI. — An  Excursion  in  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  Conti-i 
nent  of  Europe ;  from  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  in  1801,  to  the 
13//6  of  December  1803.  Including  a  Narrative  of  the  unprece' 
dented  Detention  of  the  English  Travellers  in  that  Country^  as 
Prisoners  of  iVar.  By  Charles  Maclean^  M.  D,  Svo.  7s.  6d, 
Boards.     Longman  and  Ilees.     1 804?. 

DR.  Maclean  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  travelkrs  whom 
the  French  government  thought  fit  to  detain  as  prisoners  of  war 
iit  the  commencement  of  the  present  hostilities.  This  unprece-' 
dented  inlx)spitality  was  rendered  doubly  perfidious  by  the  as- 
surances published  in  the  government  newspapers  of  France, 
that  those  English  who  did  not  withdraw  with  lord  Whitworth, 
should  continue  to  receive  that  liberal  treatment  which  even 
war  formerly  did  not  interrupt.  Of  such  baseness  no  other  pu- 
nishment is  now  practicable,  than  to  mention  and  re-mention  it  in 
our  books  of  travels,  in  our  histories,  in  our  treatises  of  public 
morality  and  international  law,  in  the  debates  of  parliament, 
and  in  the  congress  for  European  pacification.  The  French 
have  endeavoured  to  extend  the  misfortunes  of  war  to  classes 
hitherto  exempt — to  the  wandering  invalid,  to  the  travelling 
merchant,  to  the  inquisitive  philosopher,  to  the  polished  di- 
lettante— to  all  their  confiding  guests.  Let  them,  if  they  will, 
extort  fresh  sighs  from  pain ;  hamper  v/ith  fetters  the  active 
Jimbs  of  industry  J  debar  science  from  carrying  to  its  hive  the 
rich  spoil  of  exotic  flowers ;  cloy  taste  itselt,  by  tying  it  to 
beauty ;  and  teach  the  world  to  mistrust  even  their  services : 
be  it  ours  never  to  imitate  these  barbarians :  the  power  so  ex- 
erted can  be  no  object  of  envy.  But  surely  it  is  the  duty  of  Bri- 
tish ministers  to  alleviate,  if  they  can,  this  diffusive  suffering : 
and,  without  inquiring  about  the  abstract  right  of  detention, 
which  cannot  be  definitively  settled  before  the  treaty  of  peace, 
to  offer  Frenchmen  in  exchange  for  the  English  victims  of  this 
national  imprisonment.  The  redemption  of  captives  from  the 
tyrannical  pirates  of  Algiers  is  no  recognition  of  the  justice  of 
their  seizure. 

Our  author's  account  of  this  proceeding  is  worth  notice. 

*  In  May  1 803,  the  negotiations  between  the  two  coun.tries  wero 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  British  ambassador,  lord  Whitworth,  leh 
Paris.  All  British  subjects  ought,  perhaps,  in  prudence  to  have  de- 
parted at  the  same  time.  But  some  were  detained  by  business,  and 
some  by  pleasure  ;  and  none  of  them  probably  dreamt  of  meeting- 
afterwards  with  any  impediment  to  their  departure. 

*  For  weeks  before  lord  Whit\^-orth  left  Paris,  all  the  journals  were 
daily  exclaiming  :  "  "Why  do  the  English  quit  France  ?  What  are 
they  afraid  of?  Can  they  not  trust  themselves  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
French  government,  althou;^li  their  ainbassador  is  going  away:"  Tliis. 
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doctrine  was  preached  with  such  zeal  by  the  journals,  all  notoriously 
at  the  disposition  of  the  government,  that  it  ought  of  itself  to  have 
created  an  alarm  ;  but  I  am  sorry  and  ashamed  to  confess  that,  not- 
withstanding my  thorough  conviction  of  the  habitiial  treachery  of 
the  parties,  I  allowed  myself,  like  many  others,  to  be  most  completely 
deceived.  Fortunately^  however,  a  great  many  of  the  English  had 
gone  away  t  and  the  first  consul  found  himself  so  disappointed  in 
the  numbers  that  remained,  that  I  question  much  whether,  if  he  had 
known  it,  he  would  have  incurred  the  odium  of  their  detention. 

*  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  the  22d  of  May,  ten  days  after  the  depar- 
ture of  lord  Whitworth  from  Paris,  appeared  the  following  decree : 

"All  the  English  enrolled  in  the  militia  between  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  sixty,  or  who  hold  commissions  from  his  Britannic  majesty,  now 
in  France,  shall  be  immediately  constituted  prisoners  of  war,  to  an- 
swer for  the  citizens  of  the  republic,  who  may  have  been  detained,  or 
made  prisoners,  by  the  vessels  or  subjects  of  his  Britannic  miajesty 
before  the  declaration  of  war. 

«  Paris,  2d  Prairiahyenr  xi;  22^  May  1803.'* 

*  This  decree  nominally  only  comprehended  persons  holding  com- 
missions in  the  army  and  navy,  or  capable  of  being  enrolled  in  the 
militia ;  t»  e*  males  frorii  eighteen  to  sixty  yedrs  of  age  ;  for  this  was 
the  colouring  which  the  French  government  wished  might  be  given 
to  it  in  other  countries.  But  in  reality  it  was  extended  to  persons  of 
all  descriptions,  old  and  young,  male  and  feniale. 

*  It  was  at  first  pretended  that  women  and  children  were  exempted 
from  the  measure.  Against  this  I  can  only  state  the  evidence  of  facts. 
Lady  Elgin,  upon  applying  for  a  passport,  was  refused,  and  after- 
wards many  other  ladies*  I  have  myself  seen  boys  of  ten  and  twelve 
years  of  age  sent  from  one  pubHc  office  to  another,  and  refused  pass- 
ports, because  they  had  not  turitteti  certificates  of  their  ages.  It  was 
the  first  instance  I  ever  saw  of  ocular  demonstration  being  thought 
insufficient  to  prove  that  an  infant  is  not  a  boy,  or  that  a  boy  is  not 
a  man.  Had  the  exemption  even  been  general  and  effectivej  it  could 
have  been  of  little  or  no  use  ;  for  wives  would  not  have  chosen  to 
leave  their  husbands,  nor  parents  to  part  with  their  children. 

^  *  The  prisoners  in  general  were  sent  to  Fontainebleau,  Valen- 
ciennes, Melun,  Nismes,  Verdun,  Chalons,  and  other  places.  They 
were  allowed  a  certain  range  to  walk  in,  upon  giving  their  parole  not 
to  go  away*  In  this  situation,  those  who  had  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence were  not  ill  off.  But,  by  being  removed  Irom  Paris,  and  the 
other  places  of  their  usual  residence,  -  to  the  general  depots,  those, 
who  had  to  derive  their  means  of  subsistence  from  labour,  were  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  distress,  and  left  to  starve,  some  of  them  with 
numerous  famihes  of  childrcni'     p.  110. 


*  The  execution  of  this  execrable  decree  was  conducted  in  the 
most  loose  and  inconsiderate  manner.  Those  were  sent  to  one  depot, 
who  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  another,  as  having  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances in  the  latter ;  those  were  sent  away  from  their  places  of  resi- 
ucnce,  v/ho,  had  there  Been  any  rationhl  system^  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  remnin,  and  tho?e  were  allowed  to  remain  v/ho  would  liave 
been  sent  away.    Every  thing  depended  upon  clnuce,  v/him,  and  ca- 
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price.  There  was  a  total  absence  of  that  pohte  consideration,  which 
used  to  distinjTuish  the  French  people,  even  while  they  were  com- 
mitting acts  of  injustice.  Lord  Elgin  was  treated  with  marked  inci- 
vility ;  and  a  degree  of  harshness,  unprecedented  excepting  in  the 
reign  of  terror,  pervaded  tlie  whole  proceedings.  In  remote  parts, 
where  the  constituted  autliorities  think  they  cannot  act  too  vigou- 
rously  in  the  spirit  of  their  superioivS,  there  was  still  more  severity  and 
jess  consideration.  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  v/hilc  general  junot 
was  amusing  himself,  keeping  Englishmen  of  distinction  dancing  at- 
tendance upon  liim,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  1  have 
seen  him  receive  common  soldiers  with  affabihty,  and  hasten,  not  sim- 
ply to  comply  witli,  but  even  to  anticipate,  their  wishes.  Tiiis  may 
be  pohcy,  but  it  certainly  is  not  manners. 

*  1  never  met  with  even  a  Frenchman,  who  attempted  to  justify 
this  decree  of  Bonaparte  upon  any  other  grounds  than  that  of  retaha- 
tion.  It  is  in  violence  and  indecency,  in  my  opinion,  second  to 
none,  excepting  that  of  Robespierre  for  giving  no  quarter  to  the  En- 
glish. With  sorrow  and  abhorrence  I  read,  on  the  continent,  that 
some  persons  on  this  side  the  water  had  gravely  debated  the  question; 
"  Whether  quarter  should  not  be  refused  to  the  French  in  the  event 
of  their  invading  this  country  !"  There  are  some  questions  that  do 
not,  in  my  opinion,  admit  of  a  debate  ;  and  this  is  certainly  one  of 
them.  What !  Is  there  a  man  existing,  of  a  truly  English  mind,  who 
can  think  that,  in  order  to  repel  all  the  power  of  France,  or  even  all 
the  power  of  Europe,  it  can  be  anywise  necessary  for  us  to  resort  to 
such  unusual,  barbarous  and  disgraceful  means  ot  warfare  ?  All  such 
propositions,  in  my  opinion,  indicate  a  poorness  of  spirit^  and  a  want 
of  just  conlidence  in  our  strength.*     p.  116. 

*  By  a  late  order,  all  the  persons  so  constituted  prisoners,  who  re- 
main in  France,  have  been  transferred  to  Verdun  and  Chalons,  some 
say  into  the  citadels  of  these  places.  They  were  obliged  to  maintain, 
and  to  pay  half  a  crown  a  day  to  each  of  the  dragoons  who  accom- 
panied them  on  the  journey.  Even  clerks  in  counting  houses  have 
not  been  spared.'     p.  121. 

A  list  follows  of  such  names  as  Dr.  Maclean  could  collect. 
He  himself  obtained  leave  to  depart,  by  presenting  a  memorial 
on  the  plague,  and  requesting  leave  to  embark  for  North  Ame- 
rica, in  order  to  continue  there  his  researches  about  contagion. 
Dr.  Maclean  %vent  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  and  thence  took  ship- 
ping. He  well  observes,  that  if  the  metropolis  of  France  had 
been  lixcd  at  Bordeaux,  that  country  would  have  rivalled  us 
probably  in  commerce,  wealth,  liberty,  and  colonial  dominion ; 
but  that  having  the  misfortune  of  an  inland  metropolis,  the 
teachers  of  manners  in  France  are  not  the  industrious  and  mo- 
ral  classes,  which  cannot  abound  where  there  is  no  navigable 
access  j  but  the  idle  and  the  needy,  whose  accomplishments  are 
always  sullied  by  a  proHigacy  of  tone,  ruinous  to  public  virtue 
and  to 'the  stability  of  sound  laws.  Surely  the  new  emperor 
would  do  well  to  transfer  his  residence  from  Versailles  to  Am- 
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hez :  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood  will  always  be  dangerous  to 
the  French  sovereign,  by  its  prolligacy  and  its  party-spirit,  the 
result  of  excessive  leisure.  Like  the  Constantinople  of  tiie 
Greek  empire,  it  will  continually  be  agitated  by  the  factions  of 
tlie  inkstaml.  Its  iconoclasts  have  broken  the  images  of  the 
Bourbons ;  they  will  one  day  discrown  and  break  the  busts  of 
the  Bonapartes.  Philosophy  and  popeiy  are  still  rival  sects,  by 
no  means  disposed  to  mutual  forgiveness.  The  senate  tends  to 
become  an  independent  body,  a  nucleus  of  far-reaching  and 
hereditary  hostility  :  it  will  probably  invert  the  historical  pho!- 
nomenaof  Rome,  and  contrive  perpetually  to  usurp  power  from 
the  army  ;  changing  its  emperors  like  prime  ministers,  and  re- 
suming dynasties  with  as  little  ceremony  as  church-leases  for 
three  lives. 

Bordeaux  has  seldom  been  described ;  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  a  part  of  the  satisfactory  account  offered  by  Dr.  Maclean  : 
the  whole  is  too  long  for  insertion. 

*  Bordeaux  is,  in  population,  the  second,  and  in  commercial  im- 
portance, the  first,  city  of  France.  It  containr,  upwards  of  112,000 
inliabitants  ;  and  is,  for  an  ancient  city,  built  with  considerable  regu- 
larity and  taste.  It  resembles  Glasgow  in  Scotland  more  than  any 
other  city  of  Great  Britain.  There  are  in  some  few  places  flag  stones, 
which  are  not  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  the  towns  of  France.  Tiie 
streets  are,  hov/ever,  in  general  very  narrow. 

*  Bordeaux,  on  the  side  next  the  river,  resembles  a  crescent.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  old  town  or  eastern  end,  and  the  new  town 
or  Chartrons.  They  are  divided  as  it  were  by  an  ancient  fort  called. 
Chafeuu-ironipette.  This  fort  is  so  useless  for  any  purpose  of  defence 
against  an  enemy,  that  it  has  long  been  in  agitation  to  pull  it  down, 
in  order  to  beautify  the  town.  This  might  be  the  more  easily  effected 
as  the  })rice  of  the  materials  would  more  than  pay  the  expence  of 
demolition.  From  the  delay,  therefore,  I  conclude  that  some  reasons 
of  state  are  operating  with  the  consular  government  in  favour  of  this 
worthless  building,  which  is  a  great  nuisance  to  the  centre  of  the 
city. 

*  Bordeaux  is  celebrated  throughout  the  world  for  its  famous? 
wines :  it  is  celebrated  as  the  chief  place  of  a  department,  which, 
during  tlie  revolution,  sent  many  distinguished  deputies  to  the  con- 
vention ;  and  as  the  cou^itry  of  the  illustrious  Montesquieu.  It  lias 
infinitely  more  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence  than  Paris, 
which  may  be  attributed  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  benignant 
genius  of  commerce,  here  so  powerful  in  its  operation. 

*  In  this  city,  beside  the  native  inhabitants,  are  a  great  many  fo- 
reign mercliants,  of  all  nations  ;  but  principally  English,  Germans, 
and  Americans.  They  reside  for  the  most  part  at  the  Chartronsy 
which  is  the  quarter  most  commodious  for  business,  as  well  as  the 
most  pleasant  to  inhabit  from  better  air,  superior  views,  and  more 
inodern  architecture.  Here  almost  all  the  consuls  of  foreign  nations 
reside. 


IT'I*  Maclean^ s  Excursion  in  France, 

*  In  front  of  the  Chartrons  lay  the  shipping,  at  least  all  the  vessels 
that  are  loading  or  unloading,  at  Bordeaux.  Here  the  flags  of  almost 
all  nations  were  to  be  seen  flying,  excepting  those  of  England  and 
France.  I  say  France,  because  the  vessels  belonging  to  that  nation 
were  for  the  most  part  dismantled  ;  and  if  a  three-coloured  flag  was 
here  and  there  hoisted,  it  was  scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  crowd. 
The  trade  of  Bordeaux  with  foreign  countries  is  at  present  carried 
on  principally  by  means  of  Hanseatic,  Danish,  Swedish,  Prussian, 
and  American  vessels.  But  the  flag  of  this  latter  nation  predomi- 
nates. In  December  there  were,  I  am  persuaded,  not  less  than  from 
thirty  to  forty  American  vessels  in  the  river.  Their  speculations  in 
coffee,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  articles,  were  at  first  attended  with 
considerable  profits ;  but  this  attracted  so  many  adventurers,  that  the 
markets  were  at  length  glutted,  and  the  vessels  last  arriving,  it  was 
expected,  would  incur  heavy  losses.  Commerce,  as  it  is  carried  on 
by  the  Americans,  appears  to  me  in  many  respects  more  like  a  lottery 
than  as  it  is  carried  on  in  England.  With  us  it  is  a  regular  business, 
in  which  men  divide  their  risks  upon  given  principles,  so  that  they 
have  a  ceitainty  of  making  a  profit  upon  the  whole.  An  American 
will  more  readily  stake  every  thing  on  one  venture;  and  it  would  not 
seem  to  be  of  so  much  consequence  to  him,  whether  in  the  issue  he 
becomes  a  man  of  fortune  or  is  ruined, 

^  The  Chartrons  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  pre- 
senting a  regular  front  of  well-built  houses.  The  end  next  the  Cha- 
teau-trompdtey  proceeding  in  a  straight  line,  ia  distant  about  a  quarter 
of  a,  mile  from  the  exchange.  This  street  possesses  the  advantage, 
uncommon  in  the  cities  of  France,  of  an  excellent  trottoir,  or  flag- 
stone paveijien^,  at  one  side.  On  the  other  side  are  the  wharfs.  The 
filling  of  casks  with  wine,  brandy,  olives,  &c.  rolling  them  to  and 
from  the  wharfs,  heading  them. ;  the  nailing  of  boxes  full  of  prunes, 
raisins  and  other  fruits,  together  with  the  constant  noise  of  people  la- 
bouring in  various  vocations,  fill  the  mind  with  pleasant  ideas  of  ac^ 
tive  industry  and  useful  commerce.  In  many  an  irksome  walk  which 
I  took  along  the  Chartrons^  during  my  detention  at  Bordeaux,  the 
languages  which  were  spoken  on  all  sides,  made  me  sometimes  doubt- 
ful whether  I  was  not  in  Hamburg  or  in  London,  rather  than  in  a 
town  of  France.'     r.  185. 

The  expediency  of  instituting  fairs  Is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
r.etrogradation  of  commerce  throughout  France.  "Wherever  the 
liabitual  demand  for  articles  is  insufficient  to  recompense  a 
storekeeper,  he  naturally  desists  from  exposing  them  for  sale. 
In  this  case  it  may  somet'inies  answer,  to  metropolitan  or  distant 
shopkeepers,  to  come  annually,  or  oftener,  with  au  assortment 
of  such  articles  as  are  too  little  "wanted  to  be  always  vendible.  In 
villages  such  fairs  are  necessary ;  the  demand  of  the  place  is 
insutiicicnt  to  maintain  a  glass  and  china  shop,  a  hard-ware  and 
cutlery  shop,  &c. :  these  things,  therefore,  aire  brought  once  or 
twice  a  year  from  the  larger  towns.  But  that  large  towns 
bhouid  want  f^irsj  that  the  purchase  cf  the  v/ine,  corn,  oil,  and 
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butter  of  the  village,  should  not  have  gotten  into  a  regular  train, 
but  be  annually  to  be  bought  by  the  merchant,  is  surely  sympto- 
matic of  narrow  capitals  and  timid  routine,  and  defective  com- 
petition among  the  wholesale  buyers.  The  trading  interest  of 
France  is  half  a  century  behindhand  in  all  its  forms  of  inter- 
course. 

Dr.  Maclean's  excursion  contains  less  topography  than  is  usual 
in  books  of  travels ;  but  it  includes  may  political  observations 
not  elsewhere  recorded,  which  render  it  valuable.  There  is  much 
egotism  in  the  volume.  The  doctor's  personal  and  professional 
affairs  occupy  excessive  space. 


Art.  VII. — Sketch  of  the  early  History  of  the  Cyinryy  or  Ancient 
Britons,  from  the  Tear  700,  before  Christy  to  A.  D.  500. 
By  the  Rev.  P.  Roberts,  A.  M.  ^c.  Svo.  5s.  Boards. 
Williams.     1803. 

THE  controversies  of  the  Welsh  antiquaries  too  much  re- 
semble those  of  popish  theologians :  they  appeal  to  documents 
not  extant  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  they  state  their  inferences 
with  a  positive  boldness  which  provokes  a  disposition  to  doubtj^ 
while  it  withholds  the  means  of  refutation. 

The  first  remarkable  document  produced  by  Mr.  Roberts,  is 
a  passage  of  Taliesin,  relative  to  the  original  colonisation  of 
this  island.  Could  the  first  colonists  write  ?  Did  they  be- 
queath records  which  endured  to  the  age  of  Taliesin  ?  Is  his 
account  of  the  information  conta'ned  in  them  pure,  or  emSel- 
lished  ?  Are  the  words  of  Taliesin,  or  those  of  the  transcribers, 
of  the  repeaters  of  his  poems,  remaining  ?  Or  have  poems 
been  forged  in  his  name,  as  in  that  of  Merlin,  during  the 
twelfth  century  ? 

*  According  to  these  the  colony  of  the  Cymry  or  Britons,  which 
first  took  possession  of  this  island,  came  originally  from  Asia.  In  a 
poem  of  Taliesin,  which  is  called  The  Appeasing  of  Lludd,  the  fol- 
lowing very  singular  passage  occurs, 

*  Llwyth  lliaws,  anuaws  ei  henwerys, 
Dygorescynan  Prydain,  prif  fan  ynys, 
Gwyr  gwlad  yr  Asia,  a  gwlad  Gafis  ; 
Pobl  pwyllad  enwir,  eu  tir  ni  wys, 
Famen  gorwyreis  herwydd  Maris  ; 
Aiiilaes  ei  peisiau,  pwy  ei  hefelys  j* 
A  phwyllad  dyfyner,  ober  efnis 
Europa. 

*  A  numerous  race,  fierce  they  are  said  to  have  been, 

Were  thy  original  colonists,  Britain,  first  of  isles, 

Natives  of  a  country  in  Asia,  and  the  country  of  Gafis  ; 

f^aid  to  have  been  a  sl>ilful  people,  but  the  district  is  unkno\vu 
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Which  was  mother  to  these  children,  warlike  adventurers  olT 

sea, 
Clad  in  their  long  dress,  who  could  equal  them  ? 
Their  skill  is  celebrated,  they  were  the  dread 
Of  Europe. 

*  In  these  few  lines  the  poet  has  given  the  peculiarities  of  nation; 
character  and  dress,  and  the  origin  of  the  nation,  as  far  as  he  was 
able  to  trace  it.  The  character  of  the  nation,  as  warlike  adventurers 
on  the  sea,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  however  opinion  as  to  the 
mode,  may  since  have  varied,  every  Briton  will  with  pleasure  find  to 
have  been  considered  by  the  poet  as  marking  a  naval  superionty  in- 
herited by  Britain;  and  it  is  that  of  the  present  times,  that  it  never 
was  more  justly  or  more  gloriously  asserted. 

*  As  to  the  particular  part  of  Asia,  from  which  the  first  colony 
came  to  Britain,  the  poet  candidly  acknowledges  that  he  is  not  able 
to  point  it  out  exactly  ;  though  he  endeavours  to  do  so  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  name  Gafis.'     p.  19. 

There  is  no  Asiatic  city  of  the  name :  perhaps  Gades  or 
Cadiz,  whence  the  Silures  may  have  come,  is  intended. 

Mr.  Roberts  proceeds  to  prove  that  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
Cimmerians  is  conformable  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and 
of  Herodotus.  Curious  passages  from  the  Triads  are  then 
brought  out. 

*  Thus  far  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  geograplier  is  express  as  to 
the  route  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  from  hence  the  Triads  complete  it 
to  their  ultimate  stations  in  Britain  and  Armorica.  "  The  original 
Cyinry  "  says  the  Triad  *'  came  from  Deffrobani,  over  the  Hazy 
Sea,  to  the  Isle  of  Britain,  and  to  Armorica,  where  they  have  re- 
mained."    Triad  4. 

*  The  haze  of  the  German  Ocean  (the  sea  here  intended)  is,  I  un- 
derstand, vrell  known  to  mariners  ;  and  as  the  Cymry  crossed  this  ocean 
it  confirms  the  position  that  the  Cymry,  Cimbri,  and  Cimmerians 
were  originally  one  and  the  same  people.  Upon  their  landing  in 
Britain  they  found  the  island  uninhabited,  and  took  a  formal  possession 
of  it  as  of  original  occupation  and  right ;  a  claim  which  the  Triads 
carefully  inculcate  by  frequent  repetition  of  this  title  as  peculiar  to 
the  nation.  Tiie  description  given  of  the  island  at  that  time  is,  that 
it  was  full  of  bears,  wolves,  and  of  tv.'o  other  species  of  animals  de- 
nominated by  the  T"''-^,  efainc  and  ychain  banog.  Of  these  the 
former  is  in  use  to  sijgnify  beavers.  All  that  can  be  relied  upon  as 
to  the  signification,  is  that  they  v^'ere  amphibious  animals.  The 
meaning  of  the  latter  is  lost.  Literally  translated  it  would  be  the 
oxm  'With  high  promhienpe^  probably  some  species  of  the  buffalo.  The 
island  itself  is  said  to  have  had  three  names.  The  first  Y  Fel  Ynys, 
or  the  Honey  Island :  then  Clas  Meiddin  or  Meityn,  the  rochy  or 
IV at er -guarded  Island ;  w4iich  was  the  name  wlien  the  first  colony 
settled  on  it,  under  Hu  the  Mighty  :  the  third  and  last  name,  which  it 
has  since  retained,  is  that  of  Prydain,  or  Britain,  having  been  so  called 
in  honour  of  the  chief  of  that  name,  who  is  celebrated  for  having 
given  the  settlement  a  regular  form. 
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'  Of  the  chief  who  first  colonised  the  island,  the  Triads  have  been 
very  particular  in  their  description,  and  the  high  sense  of  his  virtues, 
and  his  fortitude,  appears  to  have  deified  him  in  succeeding  ages  ;  an 
honour  suitable  to  the  ideas  of  heathenism,  and  as  such,  the  highest 
testimony  of  his  people's  veneration  for  his  memory.  To  such  ideas 
Ave  must  refer  if^we  wish  to  estimate  a  character  according  to  its 
merits  ;  and  if  in  the  present  instance  \vc  do  so,  it  will  aid  our  own 
conception  of  what  his  must  have  been. 

*  Hu  the  Mighty  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  uncommon 
quahfications  for  the  ardaous  task  of  conducting  a  colony  to  the  ut- 
jnost  region  of  the  then  known  world,  where  many  ages  alterward^ 
the  Romans  considered  them  as 

*  Penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos. 

Portitude  and  wisdom  must  form  the  basis  of  the  character,  \rhich 
at  once  secures  obedience,  commands  esteem,  and  attaches  affection  to 
itself.  It  must  be  adorned  with  some  of  the  graces  of  the  exterior,  a 
prompt  eloquence,  and  above  all  that  fascinating  power,  which,  arising 
from  a  liberal  heart  and  comprehensive  mind,  sways  the  passions  to  its 
w^ill,  and  gives  to  compliance  the  sensations  of  spontaneous  approba-^ 
tion.  Few  and  imperfect  as  are  the  outlines  of  the  character  of  the 
Cimbric  chief,  preserved  in  the  Triads,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  as  in  the  celebrated  fragment  of  Grecian  sculpture,  so  in  these 
more  ancient  fragments,  there  remains  enough  to  enable  the  mind 
to  conceive  the  excellence  of  the  whole. 

'  Hu  the  mighty  is  celebrated  as  "  having  made  poetry  the  vehicle 
of  memory  and  record  ;"  Triad  92, 

"  As  having  instructed  the  Cimbri  in  agriculture,  before  their  emi- 
gration ;*'  Triad  5f). 

*  And  "  as  having  led  them  to,  and  settled  them  in  Britain." 
Triads  4  and  5.'     p.  36. 

That  this  Hu  and  his  followers  brought  with  them  much 
f)riental  learning,  tradition,  or  superstition,  is  supported  by  the 
following  citations. 

'♦*  The  ship  of  Nefydd,  Naf,  Neifion  (lord  supreme  of  the  --zvaters ) 
carried  in  it  a  male  and  female  of  every  animal,  wlien  the  Lake  I.lion 
broke  out.'*  This  ship  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  three  boasted 
works  of  Britain.  Triad  97.  The  second  is,  tliat  "  the  ychain  banog 
of  Hu  the  Mighty  drew  the  afanc  out  of  I^ake  Llion,  so  that  it 
burst  out  no  more."  The  reference  to  the  real  fact  is  here  indubita- 
ble, and  the  latter,  that  is  the  third  great  work,  connected  with  tliem, 
is  also  in  concurrence  with  the  tradition  of  the  Hindus,  and  of  Jose- 
ph us,  viz.  "  Tile  stone,  of  Ganhebon,  on  which  were  written  all  th: 
arts  and  sciences  of  the  'world.'''*  One  of  the  fourteen  precious  things, 
which  Vishnou  preserved  out  of  the  deluge,  was  the  hook  of  the  Veds ; 
that  is,  the  principles  of  Hindu  learning  ;  and  Josephus  say?.,  that  the 
science  of  the  antediluvian  world,  and  that  of  astronomy  in  particu- 
lar, was  'Written  on  pillars,  in  order  to  preserve  it.  ^.^he  singular  con- 
formity of  the  three  traditions,  in  such  distant  parts  of  the  earth, 
must  certainly  have  been  derived  from  one  common  tradition.     Mof# 
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assuredly  from  no  other  source  ;  and  it  may  without  hesitation 
fcrred,  that  the  nations,  who  have  preserved  it,  were  of  the  first  emi- 
grations after  the  flood. 

*  The  traditions  and  science  of  the  first  settlers,  were  attended 
also  by  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  which 
is  thus  recorded. 

"  The  three  of  Cimbric  race  who  invented  verse  and  memorial, 
were  Gwyddon  Ganhebon,  the  author  of  the  first  poem  that  ever 
was  composed  :  Hu  the  Mighty,  who  first  made  verse  the  vehicle  of 
history  ;  and  Tydain,  the  father  of  inspiration,  who  reduced  verse  to 
settled  laws,  and  record  to  settled  forms  ;  and  from  what  they  had 
done  originated  bards  and  bardism  ;  and  the  distinction  of  bards  by 
right  and  institute,  of  the  chief  bards  Plennydd,  Alawn,  and  Gwron.*' 
Triad  92. 

*  From  this  Triad  it  appears  that  Gwyddon  Ganhebon,  whose 
record  of  arts  and  sciences  was  written  on  a  stone,  as  mentioned 
above,  was  prior  to  the  chief  who  led  the  Cymry  from  the  confines 
of  Asia  to  Britain,  which  confirms  the  reference  of  such  a  record  to 
an  Asiatic  tradition.  It  is  also  observable  that  none  of  the  three  i& 
said  to  have  been  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  as  is  usual  in  the  other 
Triads  ;  but  to  have  been  of  the  Cimbric  race,  a  material  distinction 
that  gives  weight  to  the  tradition.  The  progress  of  poetry  is  also 
satisfactorily  stated.  First  simple  versification,  then  the  apphcation 
of  verse  to  history,  at  a  time  when  the  various  and  important  events 
of  such  a  migration  called  for  its  aid,  and  naturally  inspired  the  poet 
to  record  them  for  future  ages  ;  as  in  the  song  of  Moses  after  passing 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  lastly,  in  the  leisure  of  peace,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  possessions,  to  institute  a  regular  order  of  bards  to  enter- 
tain, to  instruct,  and  improve  successive  generations. 

*  In  Triad  58,  The  three  chief  bards  are  said  to  be  referred  to, 
the  time  of  Dyfnwal  Moelmud  by  some,  and  by  others  to  that  of 
Piydain  ab  Aedd.  One  of  these,  Alawn,  was  probably  the  Alanus 
of  Nennius,  that  is  the  Alanus  father  of  Hu  the  Mighty.  Their  in- 
structor, Tydain,  must  therefore  have  taught  them  previous  to  their 
arrival  in  this  country.  If  a  conjecture  from  the  name  be  admissible, 
it  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Tyd  [ain  being  merely  a  termina- 
tion of  proper  names)  was  the  same  with  Theuth  or  Theutates,  and 
the  Egyptian  Thoth.  It  must  not  however  be  dissembled  that  the 
tomb  of  a  Tedel  or  Tedei  Tadawen,  is  pointed  out  in  the  Triads  of 
the  tombs  of  the  warriors  of  Britain  ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  same 
with  Tydain. 

*  In  these  traditions  we  find  vestiges  of  the  earliest  traditions  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity  ;  few  in  num- 
ber, it  is  true ;  but  so  strikingly  characteristic  of  a  common  origin, 
as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  fact ;  as  they  retain  at  the 
same  time  those  peculiarities,  which  distinguish  the  traditions  of  one 
nation  from  those  of  another.  Their  conformity  with  those  of  the 
Hindus  is  so  singular  as  to  deserve  particular  attention.  This  could 
not  be  the  effect  of  invention  or  imposture.  As  this  is  of  importance, 
it  is  the  more  so  by  its  being  confirmed  by  other  circumstances. 
The  custom  of  holding  a  cow's  tail  when  dying  is  known  to  be  a 

*2acred  ceremony  of  the  Hindus.     That  such  a  custom  once  prevail- 
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ed  among  the  Cymry  appears  from  the  following  proverb,  still  retained 
by  them,  and  apphed  to  cases  of  distress  or  danger. 

*  Y  sawl  a  biau  yr  henfon 
Ymafled  yn  ei  chynffon. 

*  Let  him  who  has  a  cow,  take  fast  hold  of  her  tall, 

*  Pawb  wrth  gynffon  ei  henfon. 

*  Let  each  betake  himself  to  the  tail  of  his  cow.'     p.  44-. 

This  will  be  sufficient  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  sort 
of  recondite  information  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Welsh 
manuscripts.  How  this  strange  gibberish,  worthy  of  Sancho- 
niatho  the  cosmogonist,  is  to  be  reduced  to  credible  historic 
information,  we  yet  know  not.  It  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  absurdities  originally  inculcated  by  ihe  Druids, 
and  retained  until  the  middle  ages  in  Wales ;  but  surely  it  can 
have  no  claim  to  rank  above  the  legendary  lore  of  the  Edda  or 
the  Zend-avesta. 

How  much  more  usefully,  to  the  cause  of  sound  information 
would  these  antiquaries  be  employed,  if  they  would  give  us  ac- 
curate, close,  verbal,  entire  translations  of  the  historians,  poets, 
romancers,  and  prophets,  whose  works  are  contained  in  the 
manuscripts  of  Wales.  Tysylio  is  peculiarly  desirable.  Let  us 
by  all  means  have,  in  notes,  the  personal  opinions  of  the 
translator :  but  these  opinions,  given  without  the  documents, 
can  neither  bestow  satisfactory  instruction,  nor  receive  elucida- 
tory criticism. 

In  the  Appendix  is  contained  a  translation  from  Taliesin, 
which  our  author  thus  introduces  and  comments : 

*  The  poem  here  quoted  appears  to  have  been  written  soon  after 
that  the  Romans  finally  departed  from  Britain.  It  is  ascribed  to 
Taliesin,  and  yet  if  the  antiquity  were  to  be  determined  from  the  ge- 
neral purport  it  would  necessarily  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period. 
The  remainder  of  the  last  line  quoted  I  do  not  understand,  the  words 
are  Arajiti  Arafants.  The  rest  of  the  poem  is,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
translate  it,  as  follows, 

"  Roving  as  exiles,  though  driven  abroad,  undismayed  were  they, 
ere  yet  Lhudd  the  learned,  sovereign  of  the  White  Island,  was  re- 
conciled to  Lefelis,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Roman  chief. 

"  Pale  with  terror,  strengthless,  speechless  would  he  be  who 
should  see  the  oppression  I  have  seen,  or  attempt  to  describe  the 
shout  to  battle  against  the  Romans  when  they  were  spreading  devas- 
tation with  fire  and  sword.  The  Son  of  God,  the  Almighty  Word 
opposed  them.  The  Cymry  prolonged  the  conflict  vrith  invincible 
skill  and  valour,  and  at  length  he  exalted  the  British  name  with 
glory." 

*  The  battle  here  alluded  to  seems  to  be  the  first  engagement  of 
•the  Britons  with  Juhus  Caesar.'     p.  149. 

(Here  is  a  striking  anachronism  :  ihe  ^on  of  God^  :J:c  Aliuiglfy 


^  so  Ccfwral  I^iography. 

Ji'^ord,  arc  obviously  Christian  Ideas,  and  tlicy  occur  dlst 
and   ui\equivocally    in   the   text;  yet  the  connnentator 
us  that  the  battle  in   which  the  Romans  are  said    to  be  op- 
posed by  the  Son  of  God,  the  Ahr^i^hty  Word,  was  the  first 
engagement  of  the  J^ritons   with  JuHus  Cresar — a  period   ante- 
cedent to  the  incarnation.    This  is,  indeed)  maintaining  the  pr( 
existence  of  Christ. 


A  in*.  VIII. — General  Biography ;  or.  Lives,  critical  and  historical , 
of  the  most  eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages,  Countries,  Conditions, 
iind  Professions,  arranged  according  to  alphabetical  Order.  Com- 
posed by  John  Aikin,  M,D.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan,  and  Mr. 
William  Johnston.  Vol.  IV.  ^to.  ll,lls.6d.  Boards.  John- 
son.     1803. 

IN  the  26th,  Slst,  and  36th  volumes  of  our  Second  Series^ 
the  preceding  parts  of  the  present  Biography  have  been  noticed ; 
and  to  each  article  are  preiixed  some  general  remarks,  lest  we 
might  have  condemned  tlie  authors  on  statutes  not  promulgated; 
for  all  civilians  have  admitted,  that  bad  laws  are  preferable  to  un- 
certain ones  :  and  that  the  worst  code  will  be  found  more  advan- 
tageous, than  the  capricious  decisions  of  a  despot.  We  had  in- 
tended to  pursue  this  part  of  our  subject :  but  the  numerous 
claims  on  our  attention  preclude  extensive  details,  and  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  peculiar  distinguishing  merits  and  faults 
of  the  volume  before  us. 

Yet,  not  wholly  to  decline  the  performance  of  the  engage- 
ment we  entered  into  at  the  close  of  our  last  article,  we  shall  pre- 
mise some  few  observations  on  the  proportion  of  attention  which 
the  lives  of  difi^erent  persons  require.  This,  hov»'cver,  is  a  very 
difficidt  point,  since  each  author  will  consider  those  r.s  most  wor- 
thy of  regard  to  wliom  the  science  he  has  chieily  cultivated  l;as 
been  indebted.  Some  general  rules  may,  nevertiieless,  be  sug- 
gested. To  the  improvers  of  science,  particular  attention  is  due, 
and  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  improve- 
ments. It  will  be  also,  in  this  case,  necessary  to  state  what  h;ul 
been  done  antecedently,  that  the  value  of  the  additions  may  be  the 
better  ascertained.  Thus  the  labours  of  Kepler,  and  Descartes 
in  his  Optics,  must  be  explair.cd,  before  we  can  appreciate  tlie 
value  of  Newton's  discoveries.  It  should  be  seen  what  Berg- 
man owed  to  Scheelc ;  what  Columbus  owed  to  the  chart  of 
Nuremberg.  If,  with  the  same  views,  we  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  those  generals  and  admirals  who  have  improved  the 
military  and  naval  arts,  we  ought  also  to  pay  a  distinguishetl 
tribute  to  those  who  have  served  tlieir  cour^try  with  spirit 
and  success.  It  is  singular  that  the  military  character  of  tiie 
duke  of  Marlborough  has  not  yet  been  generally  ascertain- 
ixl.     Lord   Chesteriield    has    taui^ht    us    to    diink    that    n\uch 
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of  his  good  fortune  was  owing  to  liis  address;  but  military  men 
still  admire  his  dispositions  and  arrangements,  his  prudent 
foresight  and  active  evolutions.  Lord  Rodney,  too,  who  cap- 
tured the  commanders  of  three  hostile  squadrons  M'ithin  the 
space  of  not  more  than  as  many  years,  should  be  noticed  as 
liaving  first  taught  naval  officers  to  break  the  line — the  plan  to 
which  lords  St.  Vincent  and  Nelson  have  owed  their  fame.  In 
religion,  the  best  men,  the  ablest  preachers,  and  most  intelli- 
gent commentators  on  the  word  of  God,  will  claim  peculiar 
attention  \  and  the  parts  in  which  they  have  best  succeeded 
should  be  insisted  on,  to  direct  the  views  of  their  successors. 
In  metaphysics,  those  who  have  laboured  to  bring  their  science 
to  the  support  of  religion,  will  claim  particular  notice  ♦,  and 
those,  who,  on  the  opposite  side,  have  injured  the  cause  they 
ought  to  have  defended,  must  have  a  share  of  regard,  to  detect 
their  errors.  Thus,  in  the  life  of  Hume,  it  would  require  no 
great  extent  of  disquisition  to  point  out  how  fairly  his  career 
commences ;  where  he  begins  to  confuse  his  subject,  to  approach 
the  conclusion  he  designs  to  draw ;  while  he  hides  the  confu- 
sion by  the  art  and  fascination  of  his  language.  In  medicine, 
few  would  refuse  a  more  pointed  attention  to  Harvey  than  to 
Mead  J  to  Sydenham  than  to  Wintringham  ;  to  Boerhaave  and 
Cullen,  than  to  Pitcairne  and  Allen.  In  every  science,  it  is  not 
alone  the  works  that  each  author  has  published  that  will  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  attention  they  merit,  but  the  advances  they 
have  made  in  their  respective  departments.  In  general  life,  it 
is  not  the  busy  scenes  in  which  they  have  been  engaged,  but 
tlie  great  revolutions  and  events  which  they  have  witnessed  anci 
inliuenced. 

If  we  examine  this  work  by  these  tests,  we  shall  not  spe-ak 
of  it  very  higjily.  The  same  cold  monotony  of  style  pervades 
tl>c  whole.  The  biographers  are  seldom  roused  to  enthusiasm, 
and  as  seldom  excited  to  indignant  reprobation.  The  attention 
bestowed  on  each  author  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  no 
particular  plan.  Brevity  must  be  necessarily  consulted;  and  the 
task  is  often  hastily  finished  without  an  inquiry  whether  it  be 
complete.  Of  this  we  shall  point  out  some  instances  in  a  more 
particular  examination  of  the  volume  before  us. 

This,  making  the  fourth,  contains  the  lives  under  the  letter*; 
F  and  G ;  several  of  which  are  new,  at  least  to  the  English 
reader,  while  some  are  now  compiled  for  the  first  time.  We 
perceive  a  little  variation  in  the  authors.  Mr.  Nicholson's  name 
no  longer  appears,  and  his  place  is  apparently  supplied  by  Mr. 
W.  Johnston. 

Among  the  authors  less  generally  known,  and  now,  we  be- 
lieve, for  the  first  time  noticed  in  any  general  biographic  col- 
lectiuii,  we  find,  in  an  early  part  of  the  volume,  the  lives  of 
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Ferber  and  Fllangeri,  chiefly  taken  from  Hlrschlng's  Manual. 
In  an  English  work,  it  should  however  have  been  observed,  that 
Ferber's  Italian  travels  have  been  translated  into  our  own  lan- 
guage, and  at  least  the  first  book  of  Filangeri  by  Mr.  Kendal, 
with  so  much  elegance,  as  to  occasion  some  regret  at  its  not  hav- 
ing been  continued.  A  good  life  of  Flamstead  is  not  complete, 
from  the  omission  of  the  late  publication  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
his  observations  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Historia  Coelestis, 
not  inserted  in  the  British  catalogue.  To  the  biography  of  Car- 
dinal Fleury  also,  which  on  the  whole  is  well  executed,  the 
late  life  of  Horace  Walpole,  by  Mr.  Coxe,  might  have  afforded 
some  interesting  additions.  The  life  of  Fixlmillner  is  new  in 
an  English  work,  but  perhaps  too  extensive,  as  the  early  part 
scarcely  merited  so  large  a  share  of  attention.  His  astronomic 
labours,  however,  are  important ;  and,  as  he  is  little  known,  we 
shall  give  some  account  of  these  from  the  work  before  us. 

*  His  first  astronomical  work  was  entitled  "  Meridianus  Speculae 
Astronomicae  Cremifanensis,'*  1766.  Fixlmillner  now  obtained  a 
considerable  rank  among  the  astronomical  writers.  In  the  year 
1776  he  published  his  "Decennium  Astronomicum,"  which  contains 
observations  made  at  Kremsmunster  from  1765  to  1775,  and  many 
curious  particulars  of  great  importance  both  to  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  astronomy.  His  third  work,  "  Acta  Astronomica  Cre- 
mifanensia,''  one  of  his  last  labours,  which  was  not  printed  till  after 
his  death,  tended  still  farther  to  confirm  his  celebrity  as  an  astrono- 
mer. Besides  these  works,  he  sent  many  valuable  contributions  to 
the  authors  of  various  periodical  pubhcations,  some  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  Bernouilh's  Lettres  sur  differens  Su- 
jets,  Bode's  Astronomical  Almanack,  Hell's  Ephemerides  of  Vienna, 
and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pans.  But 
the  service  which  Fixlmillner  rendered  to  astronomy  will  better  ap- 
pear from  the  following  account  of  Baron  von  Zach  of  Gotha,  an 
excellent- judge  of  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  department  of  as- 
tronomy :  *'  Fixlmillner's  service  to  astronomy  in  a  practical  view 
consists  chiefly,"  says  he,  "  in  his  having  made  and  collected,  at  the 
desire  of  Lalande,  a  great  many  observations  of  Mercury,  which  at 
that  time  were  very  scarce  and  difficult  ;  and  thereby  enabled  the 
French  astronomer  to  construct  his  tables  of  that  planet.  This  ser- 
vice Lalande  pubhcly  acknowledged,  and  such  of  these  observations 
as  he  could  employ  he  inserted  in  the  supplemental  volume  to  his  as- 
tronomy, in  his  Ephemerides  des  Mouvemens  Celestes,  voLviii*,  1785 
— 1792,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  first  astronomers  who  calculated  the  orbit  of  the 
new  planet  Uranus  j  and  he  constructed  tables  of  it,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  Berlin  almanack  for  1789.  He  was  the  first  who  proved 
the  truth  of  professor  Bode's  conjecture,  that  the  thirty-fourth  star 
of  Taurus,  observed  by  Flamstead  in  1690,  was  the  new  planet;  and 
by  applying  Flamstead* s  observations  to  calculation,  he  produced  a 
theory  which  fully  agreed  with  the  phaenomena  of  it.     His  tables 
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corresponded  to  the  end  of  the  year  1786  with  tlie  observations  made; 
but  the  continued  observations,  and,  in  particular,  the  application  of 
the  general  theory  of  perturbation,  rendered  other  tables  necessary-. 
Fixlmillner's  useful  labour  in  regard  to  the  sun's  parallax,  which  he 
calculated  with  great  assiduity  from  observations  of  the  transit  of 
Venus  in  1769,  made  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  deserves  also 
to  be  particularly  mentioned.  One  evident  proof  of  his  indefatigable 
diligence  was,  that  he  calculated  all  his  own  observations;  compared 
them  with  the  best  tables,  the  faults  of  which  he  detected,  and  point- 
ed out  how  they  might  be  improved.  Many  astronomers  observe  a 
great  deal,  and  calculate  httle ;  the  case  with  this  industrious  astro- 
nomer was  different.  All  echpses  of  the  sun,  all  occultations  of  the 
planets  by  the  moon,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  labour  they  re- 
quire, are  seldom  calculated,  Fixlmillner  calculated  himself  on  the 
spot,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  errors,  always  double ;  all  oppositions  of 
the  planets,  which  are  of  so  much  importance  in  astronomy,  as  they 
are  of  the  same  value  as  if  they  were  made  in  the  centre  of  the  sun, 
and  consequently  in  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  he  observed  and 
calculated  with  the  same  care  and  attention.  He  turned  his  thoughts 
likewise,  more  than  any  other  astronomer,  to  observations  of  the  so- 
lar spots,  so  much  neglected:  he  not  only  observed  them  in  the  years 
1767,  1776,  1777,  1778,  and  1782,  but  he  employed  them  with  great 
advantage  to  deduce  from  them  important  results  in  regard  to  the 
sun's  rotation  on  his  axis:  he  determined,  at  the  same  time,  the  place 
of  the  nodes  of  the  solar  equator,  and  its  inchnation.  Amidst  this 
uncommon  activity,  never  interrupted  by  external  circumstances,  he 
displayed  his  ingenuity  and  inventive  talents  .by  the  simple  and  easy 
methods  of  managing  the  longest  and  most  tedious  calculations.  This 
is  proved  by  several  excellent  propositions  in  his  works,  in  regard  to 
the  accurate  calculation  of  the  moon's  phases,  and  the  inchnation  of 
her  horns  ;  of  the  earth's  shadow  during  lunar  eclipses,  of  the  helio- 
centric elongation  of  the  solar  spots,  and  by  his  acute  observations  on 
the  aberration  of  light,  and  on  the  celebrated  Keplerian  problem  of 
converting  the  mean  into  the  true  anomaly,  &c.  He  had  also  a  very 
uncommon  genius  for  mechanics,  and  invented  many  practical  helps 
to  observation,  such  as  a  new  micrometer,  and  a  machine  for  grind- 
ing concentric  circles  on  glasses  with  great  accuracy.  It  must  not 
here  be  omitted  to  mention  that  this  able  astronomer  lived  in  the 
country,  at  a  distance  from  any  large  city,  from  all  literary  assistance, 
and  from  the  society  of  those  versed  in  astronomy,  that  is,  from  every 
thing  that  could  encourage  and  excite  his  zeal ;  and  yet,  till  the  last 
moment  of  his  life,  he  was  a  singular  instance  of  indefatigable  exer- 
tion and  attachment  to  his  favourite  science.  But  few  men  were  so 
little  subject  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  passions.  Fixlmillner 
was  simple,  uniform,  and  constant,  hke  the  lav/s  of  nature  which  he 
studied:  and  his  character  displayed  that  mildness  and  integrity  which 
never  fail  to  inspire  love  and  esteem.  The  celebrity  he  had  acquired 
did  not  render  him  vain  ;  what  was  said  or  written  in  his  praise  he 
sought  rather  to  conceal  than  to  propagate.  He  lived  in  great  har- 
mony with  his  monastic  brethren  ;  and  it  was  a  day  of  general  joy  to 
the  whole  estabhshment,  when  in  1788  he  celebrated  the  anniversary 
of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  residence  in  it.     This  period,  however,  he 
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did  not  lon;:^  survive:  his  health  had  suffered  by  so  close  applicdw 
and  obstinate  obstructions,  followed  by  a  diarrhcca,  put  an  end  to 
existence  on  the  27th  of  August,  Yl^dl,  in  the  seventy-first  yeai 
his  age/     VoL  iv.    p.  111. 

The  Fordyccs  afford  much  novelty :  the  life  of  David  is  well 
written ;  and  in  that  of  James  we  perceive  some  fresh  informa- 
tion, though  not  of  great  importance.  The  life  of  George  is 
quite  new,  and,  though  not  written  witli  critical  discrimination 
of  his  talents,  or  with  much  spirit,  is  still  interesting.  We  shall 
select  a  portion  of  it. 

*  Fordyce,  George,  an  eminent  medical  writer  and  lectiirer,  Svas 
the  postluunous  son  of  the  elder  brother  of  the  subjects  of  the  pre- 
ceding articles,  who  resided  upon  a  small  estate  of  his  own  near  Aber- 
deen. He  was  born  in  1736,  and  at  an  early  period  was  sent  to  study 
at  the  miiversity  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  made  M.A.  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  This  circumstance  is  perhaps  rather  a  proof  of  the  fa- 
cility ot  graduation  in  that  seminary,  than  of  any  extraordinar)'  pre- 
cocity of  genius  in  the  student.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  placed 
as  pupil  to  his  uncle  John,  then  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at  I^pping- 
ham  in  Rutlandshire.  Thence  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  his. 
assiduity  in  study  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  Dr.  Cullcn,  then 
chemical  professor,  who  took  pains  to  promote  his  improvement.  He 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  there  in  1758,  and  afterwards  spent  a  winter 
in  Leyden.  Notwithstanding  his  small  patrimony  had  been  nearly 
expended  in  his  education,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  me- 
tropolis, where  he  settled  in  the  autumn  of  1759.  At  that  period  no 
other  private  lectures  of  the  medical  kind  were  given  in  London  than 
those  on  anatomy,  midwifery,  and  surgery.  He  therefore  thought  he 
saw  an  opening  for  the  introduction  of  a  plan  of  more  enlarged  medi- 
cal instruction,  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  Edinburgh  school; 
and  he  commenced  with  a  course  of  chemistry.  Though  his  encou- 
ragement in  the  beginning  was  small,  he  proceeded  with  steadiness  and 
diligence,  and  added  to  his  lessons  the  branches  of  materia  medica  and 
tlie  practice  of  physic.  His  reputation  gradually  spread ;  and  a  great 
number  of  young  men  who  came  to  London  for  the  sake  of  its  advan- 
tages in  anatom.y  and  surgery,  also  took  the  benefit  of  his  lectures. 
His  "Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,"  published  in  1768,  were 
the  text-book  of  his  lectures  on  this  topic,  and  were  much  read  as  ah 
■useful  compendium  of  medicine.  He  acquired  a  respectable  share  of 
private  practice,  and  so  established  was  his  character  in  1770  that  he 
was  chosen  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  hospital  against  a  competitor 
cf  great  interest.  His  scientific  merit  deservedly  gained  him  adinis- 
sion  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1776.  His  reception  into  the  famous 
Literary  Club  is  less  easily  accounted  for ;  for  although  a  friend  of 
social  and  convivial  meetings,  and  well-informed  upon  solid  topics^ 
few  men  have  possessed  less  of  the  ease  and  vivacity  which  qualify  a 
person  for  m^ixed  conversation  ;  nor  did  any  of  his  writings  display  a 
taste  for  elegant  or  ornam.ental  literature,  in  1787  he  was  elected  spe^ 
aal'i  gratia  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  As  he  had  been  a 
warm  opposcr,  when  a  licentiate,  of  tlie  exclusive  clciims  of  the  col- 
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lege,  tliis  voluntary  assumption  of  him  might  appear  extraordinary. 
But  that  learned  body  was  then  preparing  a  new  edition  of  its  Phar- 
macopoeia; and  as  most  of  its  members  had  been  educated  in  the  less 
active  schools  of  medical  science,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  were 
sensible  of  a  deficiency  in  the  general  stock  of  chemical  knowledge, 
v/hich  they  thought  it  advisable  to  supply  by  adopting  one  of  Dr. 
Fordyce's  reputation.  Another  advantage  which  he  obtained  by  the 
joint  aid  of  his  character  and  connections,  was  a  contract  for  supply- 
ing the  navy  with  sour-krout,  which  he  is  said  to  have  fulfilled 
equally  to  his  own  benefit,  and  that  of  the  public.  Though  from 
his  habits  of  life  his  constitution  shewed  symptoms  of  premature  de- 
cay, he  continued  to  pursue  his  professional  employments, till  atlength, 
under  the  pressure  of  irregular  gout  and  a  watery  eifiision  in  the  chest, 
he  sunk  on  June  25th,  1802,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Dr.Fordyce  as 
a  lecturer  was  slow  and  embarrassed  in  his  dehvery,  but  his  matter 
was  replete  with  original  ideas,  and  rich  in  scientific  stores,  accumu- 
lated by  the  help  of  a  very  retentive  memory.  His  works  were, 
"Elements  of  Agriculture  and  Vegetation;"  "Elements  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  in  two  Parts  ;"  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Digestion  of 
Food ;"  "  Four  Dissertations  on  Fever ;"  and  various  papers  in  the 
Philosophical,  and  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Transactions,* 
VoLiv.  p.  162. 

Dr.Fordyce  undoubtedly  possessed  a  clear  understanding  and 
a  profound  judgement.  Though  indolent  in  the  extreme,  and 
perhaps  never  deeply  studious,  he  collected  a  variety  of  facts 
and  observations,  w^hich,  in  his  details,  vv^ere  lost  from  a  most 
unpleasing,  ungracious  manner.  His  prejudices  and  preposses- 
sions vv^ere  strong,  and  often  invincible;  and,  though  he  owed 
much  to  Dr.  Cullen,  he  never  seemed  to  speak  of  him  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  labours  and  ingenuity.  It  is  not  always  easy, 
indeed,  to  distinguish  recollection  from  invention;  and  what  he 
had  very  early  learnt,  he  might  suppose  to  be  his  own. 

The  life  of  the  vain,  irritable,  v/e  may  add  ungrateful,  J.  R. 
Forster,  the  companion  of  captain  Cook,  contains  some  new  in- 
formation ;  and  with  respect  to  George  Fox,  the  great  apostle 
of  the  quakers,  there  are  some  additional  circumstances,  not  ge- 
nerally known.  The  life  of  Dr.  Freind  is  written  with  great 
propriety  and  accurate  discrimim^tion.  That  of  Gainsborough 
is  also  singularly  neat  and  exact.  The  authors  seem,  however, 
to  have  collected  much  from  a  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Jackson — • ' 
The  Four  Ages — without  acknowledging  it.  The  life  of  Gal- 
vani,  from  whom  Galvanism,  the  new  form  of  electricity,  derives 
its  name,  is  new,  and  properly  detailed:  nor  do  we  recollect  that 
of  Gaublus  in  any  former  biographical  work.  The  life  of  Gar- 
diner is  too  long  and  minute.  To  that  of  Gay  it  should  have 
heen  added,  that  the  duchess  of  Queensbury,  his  great  patroness, 
lived  to  see  Polly,  the  sequel  to  the  Beggar's  Opcna,  acted,  we 
believe  at  Drury-lane.  V»''e  have  heard  it  observed  by  one  who 
attended  the  first  representation  of  the  former,  that  its  success 
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was  more  than  doubtful  -,  approbation  was  yielding  to  disgu! 
when  Miss  Fenton  addressing  in  a  manner  the  audience,  with 
the  most  winning  pathos,  in  that  favourite  song, 

*  For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  my  dear, 
Depends  poor  Polly's  hfe — * 

recovered  the  whole,  and  became  ultimately  duchess  of  Bbt- 
ton. 

Of  De  Geer  the  naturalist — Gellert  the  poet — and  Genovesi, 
a  metaphysical  theologist — the  accounts,  though  not  always  new, 
are  not  generally  known.  The  attention  bestowed  on  eacli, 
however,  is  not  proportionate  to  its  importance.  If  the  life  of 
Genovesi  be  too  long,  the  same  unreasonable  proHxity  may  be 
discovered  in  the  lives  of  Grindal,  Bernard  Gilpin,  Grandier^ 
Grove,  and  even  in  the  lives  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  H6go 
Grotius.  To  descend  to  minute  anecdotes  and  particular  details, 
destroys  the  keeping  of  the  picture,  and  renders  the  objects  dis- 
proportionate. Of  Mr.  Gibbon  we  can  expect  nothing  new,  yet 
the  conclusion  of  his  life  merits  a  short  selection. 

*  Of  a  work  so  well  known  as  "  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall,'*  it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  enter  into  any  critical  ex- 
amination. It  seems  generally  acknov/ledged,  that  it  is  a  performance 
of  vast  and  accurate  research,  and  of  enlarged  and  philosophical  think- 
ing ;  that  it  abounds  in  splendid  passages  and  curious  discussions  ; 
and  that  its  style,  though  sometimes  affected  and  obscure,  through 
the  desire  of  avoiding  common  modes  of  expression,  is  such  as  displays 
a  thorough  mastery  of  the  whole  compass  of  the  English  language. 
A  familiarity  with  French  models  has  occasionally  produced  viola- 
tions both  of  sound  sense  and  of  moral  propriety  ;  and  his  historic 
Muse,  while  she  retains  her  dignihed  garb,  often  loses  her  sober  de- 
meanour. The  work  has,  however,  taken  a  secure  place  among  the 
English  classics,  and  will  ever  form  a  distinguished  object  in  the  lite- 
rary history  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

*  The  remainder  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  life,  being  only  that  of  a  private 
gentleman,  affords  little  matter  for  the  biographer.  The  storms  of 
the  French  revolution,  which  occasionally  menaced  the  quiet  regions 
of  Switzerland,  gradually  loosened  his  attachment  to  Lausanne,  and 
made  him  look  towards  a  refuge  in  England.  He  viewed  that  great 
event  with  all  the  alarm  and  detestation  of  one  habituated  to  the  higher 
orders  of  society,  and  radically  hostile  to  democratical  sway.  He  thus 
explicitly  declares  his  sentiments  on  the  occasion.  **  I  beg  leave  to 
subscribe  my  assent  to  Mr.  Burke's  creed  on  the  revolution  of  France, 
I  admire  his  eloquence,  I  approve  his  politics,  I  adore  his  chivalry, 
and  I  can  almost  excuse  his  reverence  for  church  establishments." 
Many  passages  of  his  letters  to  his  most  confidential  friend,  lord  Shef- 
field, shew  that  in  his  terror  or  indignation  he  had  acquired  a  thorough 
aversion  to  even  the  most  moderate  and  reasonable  reforms.  In  such 
a  state  of  mind  the  authority  of  his  opinion  can  stand  for  little  ;  aod 
his  politics  were  always  too  personal  to  command  much  deference. 
Jiii  return  to  England  in  1793,  was,  however,  the  immediate  result 
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of  a  call  of  friendship  which  does  honbur  to  his  heart :  It  was  to  con- 
sole the  friend  above  mentioned  under  a  heavy  domestic  loss.     He 
spent  some  months  with  that  friend  and  in  other  visits,  when  his  at> 
tention  was  forcibly  called  to  the  progress  of  a  disease,  which  had 
subsisted  above  thirty  years,  but  having  long  produced  little  inconve-  - 
nience,  was  submitted  to  in  silence.     Without  entering  into  chirur- 
gical  description,  it  suffices  to  say,  that  after  a  second  palliative  ope- 
ration, a  mortification  ensued,  which  carried  him  off  on  Jan.  16, 1794, 
in  his  sixty-seventh  year.    His  approaching  end  was  so  little  suspected 
by  himself,  that  the  scene  was  no  trial  of  his  fortitude ;   his  last  mo- 
ments were  perfectly  tranquil.     Mr.  Gibbon  has  given  a  picture  of 
his  own  character,  which  is  probably  near  the  truth.    "  I  am  endowed 
with  a  cheerful  temper,  a  moderate  sensibiHty,  and  a  natural  disposi- 
tion to  repose  rather  than  to  activity :    some  mischievous  appetites 
and  habits  have  perhaps  been  corrected  by  philosophy  or  time.    The 
love  of  study  supplies  each  day,  each  hour,  with  a  perpetual  source 
of  independent  and  rational  pleasure."     He  was  easy  in  society,  and 
fond  of  it :  he  was  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  had  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  manners  and  sentiments  of  a  gentleman.     Early  indulgence 
and  habit  had  made  the  conveniences  and  elegances  of  cultured  life 
essential  to"  his  comfort,  and  he  was  not  one  who  could  have  been 
content  with  the  consciousness  of  mental  superiority  in  an  humble 
state.    After  his  death,  two  quarto  volumes  of  his  miscellaneous  works' 
were  pubHshed  by  lord  Sheffield.     Of  these,  the  most  valuable  part 
16  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  composed  by  himself,  whence 
the  preceding  narrative  has  been  chiefly  extracted.    They  are  written 
in  a  very  pleasing  mannei',  with  much  apparent  frankness.     Many  of 
his  private  letters  are  subjoined,  which  are  lively  and  entertaining,  in 
the  true  epistolary  style.     The  second  volume  contains  a  journal  of 
his  studies,  with  remarks  upon  books,  chiefly  in  French  ;   together 
with  his  smaller  pubhcations  already  mentioned.     Gibbon* s  Memoirs^ 
with  lord  Sheffield's  Additions,— A:     Vol.  iv.   p.  399. 

The  lives  of  Gleditsch,  Von  Gleichen,  the  two  Gmelins, 
Goeze,  and  Gottsched,  contain  some  new  and  important  infor- 
mation. In  De  Goiter's  life  is  a  list  of  his  works,  in  which  the 
treatise  on  the  Materia  Medica  is  attributed  to  him.  The  name 
in  the  title-page  is  David's  :  but  the  authors  are  right  bv  acci- 
dent :  it  was  given  by  the  old  man  to  his  son.  The  lives  of 
Glover  and  Goldsmith  are  extremely  well  executed,  and  contain 
well  discriminated  characters  of  each.  The  life  of  Gray  is 
summed  up  with  great  propriety. 

*  Many  instances  may  be  brought  to  prove  that  poets  are  not,  more 
than  other  men,  the  creatures  of  passion,  thoughtlessness,  and  caprice; 
and  that  of  Gray  is  among  the  number.  With  a  warm  imagination, 
he  had  cool  affections,  and  a  calm  sedate  disposition.  He  was  atten- 
tive to  economy,  yet  void  of  the  least  tincture  of  avarice.  Delicacy 
with  respect  to  pecuniary  matters  was,  indeed,  carried  by  him  to  ^ 
degree  of  excess  ;  for  it  made  him  reject,  with  a  sort  of  disdainful 
pride,  those  emoluments  which  he  might  honourably  have  derived 
from  his  literary  exertions.    The  character  of  an  author  by  professioa 
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was  what  he  pccuharly  shunned  ;  yet  (so  difficult  is  consistency)  It 
could  have  been  only  upon  the  strength  of  his  pubhc  reputation  as  a 
writer,  that  he  became  a  petitioner  for  a  lucrative  sinecure.  His  friend 
Mr.  Mason  attests  his  secret  bounty,  even  when  his  circumstances 
were  the  most  narrow.  He  was  very  careful  of  himself,  and  so  timo- 
rous, that  it  is  said  some  of  the  finest  views  in  a  tour  to  the  Lake* 
escaped  him,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  venture  to  those  spots 
whence  they  were  to  be  seen.  This  want  of  personal  courage  singu- 
larly contrasts  with  the  manly  and  martial  strains  of  his  poetry.  la 
morals  he  was  temperate,  upright,  and  a  constant  friend  to  virtue. 
His  religious  opinions  were  not  known,  but  he  always  reprobated  the 
dissemination  of  scepticism  and  infidelity.  Few  men  of  hii  reputa- 
tion have  had  less  vanity,  and  he  bore  with  good-humour  and  easy 
negligence  all  the  critical  attacks  upon  his  compositions. 

*  As  the  learning  of  Gray  was  entirely  for  his  own  use,  and  pro- 
duced no  fruits  for  the  public,  it  has  no  claims  to  particular  notice. 
From  the  testimony  of  his  friends,  it  seems  to  have  comprised  almost 
every  topic  of  human  enquiry,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  exact 
sciences.  We  are  almost  tantalised  with  accounts  of  the  valuable  re- 
marks he  made  upon  authors  and  subjects  in  the  course  of  his  read- 
ing, which,  if  so  deep  and  original  as  they  are  represented,  ought  in 
some  manner  to  have  been  brought  to  pubHc  view.  If  he  was,  as  one 
of  his  admirers  has  asserted,  "  perhaps  the  m.ost  learned  man  in  Eu- 
rope," never  was  learning  more  thrown  away.  It  is  exclusively  as  a 
poet  that  his  name  deserves  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  In  this 
capacity,  the  small  number  of  his  compositions,  compared  with  the 
high  rank  he  has  attained,  must  be  considered  as  indicative  of  an  un-. 
common  degree  of  excellence  in  his  art.  And,  in  reality,  no  one  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  more  of  that  faculty  of  poetical  perception 
which  distinguishes  among  all  the  objects  of  art  and  nature  what  are 
fittest  for  the  poet's  use,  together  with  the  power  of  displaying  them 
in  their  richest  colours.  That  many  of  these  objects  were  derived  to 
him  from  the  works  of  other  writers  will  not  be  denied  by  a  judicious 
admirer ;  and  if  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  poet  of  na- 
ture and  the  poet  of  study,  he  is  certainly  to  be  ranged  in  the  latter 
class.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  his  two  principal  odes  are 
expressly  addressed  to  prepared  readers  ;  and  to  enter  into  his  beau- 
ties, both  of  diction  and  versification,  a  course  of  poetical  study  is  ne- 
cessary. Even  with  such  a  preparation,  the  delight  they  afford  wiU 
not.  be  the  same  to  all,  as  is  manifest  from  Dr.  Johnson's  derogatory 
strictures  ;  in  which,  however,  candid  readers  have  discovered  more 
ill-nature  than  taste.  In  pure  invention  Gray  cannot  be  said  to  ex- 
cel, neither  i?  he  highly  pathetic  or  sublime  j  but  he  is  splendid,  lofty, 
and .  energetic  ;  generally  correct,  and  richly  harmonious.  Though 
lyric  poetry  is  that  in  which  he  has  chiefly  exercised  himself,  he  wa» 
capable  of  varying  his  manner  to  suit  any  species  of  composition. 
Perhaps  he  was  best  of  all  qualified  for  the  moral  and  didactic,  if  we 
may  judge  from  his  noble  fragment  of  "  An  Essay  on  the  Alliance  of 
Education  and  Government."  But  the  number  of  his  fragments  in- 
dicates^ a  want  of  power  to  support  a  long-continued  flight ;  and  it 
would  be  too  indulgent  to  suppose  that  he  couU  have  performed  all 
that  he  planned.    As  a  writer  of  Latin  verse  he  is  pephaps  surpassed 
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by  few  in  classic  propriety,  and  certainly  excels  the  ordinar)^  tribe  of 
Latin  versifiers  in  novelty  and  dignity.  The  familiar  letters  of  Gray 
are  entertaining  and  instructive.  They  are  free  from  ail  parade,  and 
possess  a  fund  of  pleasantry,  sometimes  bordering  upon  quaintness. 
Mason's  Life  and  Letters  of  Gray A.'     Vol.  iv.   p.  503. 

.  Numerous  are  the  Gregorys,  the  Ferdinands,  and  some  other 
common  names.  We  are  chiefly  interested  wath  those  of  our 
own  nation.  We  distinguished  only  the  lives  of  James  Gregory, 
the  mathematician,  and  of  John,  the  medical  professor.  The 
first,  somewhat  too  long,  is,  however,  written  with  ability  and 
just  discrimination:  the  latter  is  by  far  too  short,  and  the  fea- 
tures are  indistinct. 

A  circumstance  which  particularly  struck  us,  as  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  remarks  in  a  late  number,  is  the  variation 
of  the  Latin  from  the  vernacular  names.  In  a  work  like  the 
present,  each  should  occur  under  the  proper  letters,  though  the 
initials  are  not  always  different.  But  every  one  does  not  know 
that  Guarini  and  Varenius  are  the  same ;  that  an  author  styled 
in  Latin  De  Fluctibus,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Fludd ;  that 
for  Fulgentius  we  must  look  for  Ferrandusj  and  for  Jovius, 
Giovo  (Paul).  In  the  Index  every  dilHculty  of  this  kind  may 
be  removed. 

A  slight  recollection  has  pointed  out  many  omissions :  these 
we  shall  not  enlarg^  on ;  yet  we  think  Fontana,  Zachary  Grey, 
Duncan  Forbes,  and  some  others  which  occur  to  our  memoty 
in  the  moment,  deserved  some  niches  in  this  temple  of  fame. 
We  trust  a  supplement  will  be  added  to  the  work. 


Art.  IX. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Darwi/i,  chiefly  during  his 
Residence  at  Lichfield ^  ivith  Anecdotes  of  his  Friends^  and  Criti' 
cisms  on  his  Writings.  By  Anna  Seiuard.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Boards, 
Johnson.     1804. 

We  have  explained  what  appears  to  us  the  chief  object  of  the 
biographer,  in  our  examination  of  the  successive  volumes  of  the 
General  Biography,  by  Dr.  Aikin,  &c. ;  nor  need  we  now  enlarge 
on  the  errors  of  similar  works,  above  all,  the  venial  partiality  of 
friendship,  which,  when  the  last  scene  is  closed,  decorates  every 
amiable  quality  with  the  most  vivid  hues,  and  hides  every  fault 
under  the  guise  of  its  kindred  virtue.  Our  biographer  is  fully 
sensible  of  danger  from  this  source. 

*  Biography  of  recently  departed  eminence  is  apt  to  want  charac* 
teristic  truth,  since  it  is  generally  written  either  by  a  near  relation, 

"  Who  writes  to  share  the  fame  of  the  deceased. 
So  high  in  merit,  and  to  him  so  dear ! 
Such  dwell  on  pjaises  which  they  thiuk  they  share ;  **    . 
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or  by  an  highly  obliged  friend,  whom  gratitude  and  affection 
blindly  partial,  and  who  is  influenced  by  a  desire  of  gratifying,  with 
a  description  of  all-excelling  endowment  and  angelic  excellence,  the 
surviving  family  of  the  author  he  commemorates ;  or  by  an  editor 
•who  believes  it  highly  conducive  to  his  profits  on  the  writings  he 
pubHshes,  or  republishes,  to  claim  for  their  author  the  unqualified 
admiration  and  reverence  of  mankind.  All  these  classes  of  biogra- 
phers do  for  the  person  whom  they  commemorate,  what  our  gene- 
■  rally  wise  queen  Elizabeth  had  the  weakness  to  request  her  painters 
would  do  for  her  portrait  on  the  canvass  ;  they  draw  a  picture  with- 
out shades. 

*  But  though  people  of  credulous  and  effervescent  zeal  may  be 
gratified  by  seeing  a  writer,  whose  works  have  charmed  them,  thus 
invested  with  unrivalled  genius  and  super-human  virtue,  the  judicious 
few,  whose  approbation  is  genuine  honor,  are  aware  of  this  truth,  as- 
serted by  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  her  beautiful,  her  inestimable  essay  against 
inconsistency  in  our  expectations.  "  Nature  is  much  too  frugal  to  heap 
together  all  manner  of  shining  qualities  in  one  glaring  mass."  Every 
man  has  his  errors,  and  the  errors  of  public  characters  are  too  well 
known  not  to  expose  unfounded  eulogium  to  the  distaste  of  all  who 
prefer  truth  to  enthusiasm.  They  are  conscious  that  the  mind,  as  well 
as  the  person,  of  a  celebrated  character,  ought  to  be  drawn  with  dis- 
passionate fidelity,  or  not  attempted ;  that  though  just  biographic 
record  will  touch  the  failings  of  the  good  and  the  eminent  with  ten- 
derness, it  ought  not  to  spread  over  them  the  veil  of  suppression.  A 
portrait-painter  might  as  well  omit  each  appropriate  distinction  of 
feature,  countenance,  and  form,  because  it  may  not  be  elegant,  and, 
like  the  limner  in  Gay's  Fables,  finish  his  pictures  from  casts  of  the 
Venus  and  Apollo,  as  the  historian  conceal  the  faults,  foibles,  and 
weaknesses  of  the  individual  whom  he  delineates.*     p.  viii. 

Perhaps,  in  the  volume  before  us,  miss  Seward  has  not  al- 
ways kept  her  principle  in  view ;  yet,  from  the  venial  partiality 
we  have  mentioned,  she  may  not  have  been  aware  of  her  er- 
ror. To  those  who  have  known  Dr.  Darwin,  there  may  be 
hints  which  border  on  veracity :  '  to  us,  at  a  great  distance, 
such  hints  are  the  telum  imhelle  sine  ictu :  if  the  author  please, 
our  minds  may  have  lost  by  age  their  sharpness  of  perception, 
or  they  may  have  never  possessed  it.  Yet  his  peculiar  attention 
to  the  young  ladies  whose  boarding-school  he  gratuitously  at- 
tended, and  for  whose  emolument  the  Plan  for  the  Conduct  of 
Female  Education  was  written,  has  been  accounted  for  by  no 
very  distant  relationship,  though  we  admit  that  the  exertion  did 
him  credit.  Sarcasm  and  irony  were  not,  we  apprehend,  ex- 
cited by  *  opposition'  alone,  but  too  frequently  were  the  retorts 
to  a  question  dictated  by  affectionate  anxiety,  or  sometimes  by 
common  curiosity  •,  and,  what  perhaps  is  less  excusable  in  a 
physician,  from  whom  no  secret  is  concealed,  indelicacy  of  lan- 
guage, or  indelicate  allusions,  were  not  with  him  uncommon. 
We  may  have  been  misinformed,  or  these  may  have  been  the 
errors  of  a  later  period  of  iife  5   but  our  authority  was  no  com- 
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mon  one.    Miss  Seward's  picture  of  Dr.  Darwin  we  sliall  how- 
ever select :  it  is  not  an  indiscriminate  daubing. 

*  He  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  size,  his  form  athletic,  and 
inclined  to  corpulence  ;  his  hmbs  too  heavy  for  exact  proportion. 
The  traces  of  a  severe  small-pox  ;  features,  and  countenance,  which, 
when  they  were  not  animated  by  social  pleasure,  were  rather  saturnine 
than  sprightly ;  a  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and  the  then  professional 
appendage,  a  large  full-bottomed  wig,  gave,  at  that  early  period  of 
life,  an  appearance  of  nearly  twice  the  years  he  bore.  Florid  health, 
and  the  earnest  of  good  humour,  a  sunny  smile,  on  entering  a  room, 
and  on  first  accosting  his  friends,  rendered,  in  his  youth,  that  exterior 
agreeable,  to  which  beauty  and  symmetry  had  not  been  propitious, 

*He  stammered  extremely;  but  whatever  he  said,  whether  gravely 
or  in  jest,  was  always  well  worth  waiting  for,  though  the  inevitable 
impression  it  made  might  not  always  be  pleasant  to  individual  self- 
love.  Conscious  of  great  native  elevation  above  the  general  standard 
of  intellect,  he  became,  early  in  life,  sore  upon  opposition,  whether 
in  argument  or  conduct,  and  always  revenged  it  by  sarcasm  of  very 
keen  edge.  Nor  was  he  less  impatient  of  the  salHes  of  egotism  and 
vanity,  even  when  they  were  in  so  slight  a  degree,  that  strict  polite- 
ness would  rather  tolerate  than  ridicule  them.  Dr.  Darwin  seldom 
failed  to  present  their  caricature  in  jocose  but  wounding  irony.  If 
these  ingredients  of  colloquial  despotism  were  discernible  in  unworn 
existence,  they  increased  as  it  advanced,  fed  by  an  evergrowing  repu- 
tation within  and  without  the  pale  of  medicine. 

*  Extreme  was  his  scepticism  to  human  truth.  From  that  cause 
he  often  disregarded  the  accounts  his  patients  gave  of  themselves,  and 
rather  chose  to  collect  his  information  by  indirect  inquiry  and  by  cross- 
examining  them,  than  from  their  voluntary  testimony.  That  distrust 
and  that  habit  were  probably  favourable  to  his  skill  in  discovering  the 
origin  of  diseases,  and  thence  to  his  pre-eminent  success  in  effecting 
their  cure  ;  —  but  they  impressed  his  mind  and  tinctured  his  conver- 
sation with  an  apparent  want  of  confidence  in  mankind,  which  was 
apt  to  v/ound  the  ingenuous  and  confiding  spirit,  whether  seeking  his 
medical  assistance,  or  his  counsel  as  a  friend.  Perhaps  this  pronenes* 
to  suspicion  mingled  too  much  of  art  in  his  wisdom.'     p.  1. 


'  Professional  generosity  distinguished  Dr.  Darwin's  medical  prac- 
tice. While  resident  in  Lichfield,  to  the  priest  and  lay-vicars  of  it's 
cathedral,  and  their  families,  he  always  cheerfully  gave  his  advice, 
but  never  took  fees  from  any  of  them.  Diligently,  also,  did  he  attend 
to  the  health  of  the  poor  in  that  city,  and  afterwards  at  Derby,  and 
Supplied  their  necessities  by  food,  and  all  sort  of  charitable  assistance. 
In  each  of  those  towns,  his  was  the  cheerful  board  of  almost  open- 
housed  hospitality,  without  extravagance  or  parade ;  deeming  ever 
the  first  unjust,  the  latter  unmanly.  Generosity,  wit,  and  science, 
were  his  household  gods. 

*  To  those  many  rich  presents,  which  Nature  bestowed  on  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Darwin,  she  added  the  seducing,  and  often  dangerous  gift  of 
a  highly  poetic  imagination  ;  but  he  remembered  how  fatal  that  gift 
professionally  became  to  the  young  physicians,  Akenside  and  Ann« 
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strong.  Concerning  thenit  the  public  could  not  be  persuaded,  that  M 
much  excellence  in  an  ornamental  science  was  compatible  with  intense 
application  to  a  severer  study  ;  with  such  application  as  it  held  ne- 
cessary to  a  responsibility,  towards  which  it  might  look  for  the  source 
of  disease,  on  which  it  might  lean  for  the  struggle  with  mortality. 
Thus,  through  the  first  twenty-three  years  of  his  practice  as  a  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Darwin  with  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses,  bound  himself  to 
the  medical  mast,  that  he  might  not  follow  those  delusive  Syrens,  the 
Muses,  or  be  considered  as  their  avo\ved  votary.  Occasional  little 
pieces,  however,  stole  at  seldom  occurring  periods  from  his  pen ;  though 
he  cautiously  precluded  their  passing  the  press,  before  his  latent  ge- 
nius for  poetry  became  unveiled  to  the  public  eye  in  it's  copious  and 
dazzling  splendour.  Most  of  these  minute  gems  have  stolen  into  news- 
papers and  magazines,  since  the  impregnable  rock,  on  which  his  me- 
dicinal and  philosophical  reputation  were  placed,  induced  him  to  con- 
tend for  th^t  species  of  fame,  which  should  entwine  the  Parnassian 
laurel  v^ath  the  balm  of  phannacy.'     p.  5. 

Traces  of  what  we  have  more  clearly  pointed  out  are  tobe  found 
in  these  extracts  ♦,  and  it  is  even  admitted,  that  some  of  the  errors 
may  have  increased  with  age,  and  the  over-weening  conceit 
which  arises  from  implicit  confidence.  Had  Dr.  Darwin  disre- 
garded the  narratives  of  his  patients,  or  considered  them  only 
as  furnishing  the  leading  points  of  his  subsequent  examination. 
It  would  have  been  no  great  fault ;  but  he  was  often  known 
with  little  delicacy  to  silence  them.  Patients,  on  the  subjects  of 
their  own  complaints,  are  minute  and  circumlocutory:  yet  from 
these  tedious  repetitions  a  physician  may  procure  intelligence 
which  he  M>^ould  with  difficulty  obtain  from  any  other  source, 
and  collect  hints  for  questions  of  the  greatest  importance.  We 
believe  that  the  chief  part  of  these  tales  are  commonly  useless ; 
but  it  is  cruel  to  check  what  the  sick  man  may  choose  to  relate, 
and  which,  at  least  in  his  own  view,  is  highly  important. 

Dr.  Darwin  reached  Lichfield  in  1756,  and  by  a  happy  bold- 
ness, or  a  discriminating  judgement,  succeeded  in  a  difficult 
case,  which  had  baffled  the  reigning  ^sculapius  of  the  period. 

*  Equal  success,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Inge,  continued  to  result 
from  the  powers  of  Dr.  Darwin's  genius,  his  frequent  and  intense  me- 
ditation, and  the  avidity  with  which  he;  through  life,  devoted  his  lei- 
sure to  scientific  acquirement,  and  the  investigation  of  disease.  Igno- 
rance and  timidity,  superstition,  prejudice,  and  envy,  sedulously  strove 
to  attach  to  his  practice  the  terms,  rash,  experimental^  theoretic  ;  not 
considering,  that  without  experimental  theory,  the  restoring  science 
could  have  made  no  progress  ;  that  neither  time,  nor  all  its  accumu- 
lation of  premature  death,  could  have  enlarged  the  circle,  in  which 
the  merely  practical  physician  condemns  himself  to  walk.  Strength 
of  mind,  fortitude  unappalled,  and  the  perpetual  success  which  at- 
tended this  great  man's  deviations  from  the  beaten  track,  enabled  him 
to  shake  those  mists  from  his  reputation,  as  the  lion  shakes  to  air  the 
dewdrops  on  his  mane.'     p.  9. 
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In  this  point  miss  Seward  must  of  course  wander  from  the 
record,  as  it  is  a  subject  on  which  her  sex  and  studies  will  not 
allow  her  to  judge.  It  does  not  appear  that,  as  a  practical  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Darwin  did  wander  from  the  beaten  track ;  and  of 
*  experimental  theory '  we  can  form  no  idea,  unless  (and,  as  an 
unfavourable  one,  we  cannot  suspect  it  to  be  within  the  author's 
view)  we  consider  as  such  a  wild  deviation  in  practice,  and  a 
very  fanciful  innovation  in  theory.  We  suspect,  that,  in  such 
circumstances,  time,  witli  *  all  its  accumulation  of  premature 
death,'  would  not  enlarge  the  circle  of  the  experimental  theo- 
rist. 

Dr.  Darwin  married  miss  Howard,  of  Lichfield,  in  1757,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  She  lived  in  pain,  affected  v/ith  spasms  in  her 
stomach  and  head,  till  the  year  1770.  Her  end  was  that  of  a 
Christian  and  a  heroine.  We  trust  that  some  shades,  supposed 
to  have  darkened  the  picture,  had  no  existence.  Mr.Edgcworth, 
and  Mr.  Day,  author  of  the  Dying  Negro,  Sandford  and  Merton, 
&c.  were  led,  it  is  said,  to  reside  at  Lichfield  by  the  fame  of 
Dr.  Darwin,  whose  house  was  the  resort  of  the  sages  and  philo- 
sophers of  that  neighbourhood.  Mr.Edgeworth  was  'gracefully 
spirited '  and  eloquent.  He  danced,  fenced,  and  *  winged  his 
arrows,'  with  elegance  and  skill.  Of  his  friend  Mr.  Day,  tlie 
picture  is  more  sombre. 

*  Mr.  Day  looked  the  philosopher.  Powder  and  fine  clothes  were, 
at  that  time,  the  appendages  of  gentlemen.  Mr.  Day  wore  not 
either.  He  was  tall  and  stooped  in  the  shoulders,  full  made,  but  not 
corpulent;  and  in  his  meditative  and  melancholy  air,  a  degree  of  awk- 
wardness and  dignity  were  blended.  We  found  his  features  interest- 
ing and  agreeable  amidst  the  traces  of  a  severe  small-pox.  There 
was  a  sort  of  weight  upon  the  lids  of  his  large  hazle  eyes ;  yet  when 
he  declaimed, 

"  Of  good  and  evil, 

**  Passion,  and  apathy,  and  glory,  and  shame," 

very  expressive  were  the  energies  gleaming  from  them  beneath  the 
shade  of  sable  hair,  which,  Adam-fike,  curled  about  his  brows.  Less 
graceful,  less  amusing,  less  brilHant  than  Mr.  E.,  but  more  highly  ima- 
ginative, more  classical,  and  a  deeper  reasoner ;  strict  integrity,  ener- 
getic friendship,  openhanded  bounty,  sedulous  and  diffusive  charity, 
greatly  overbalanced,  on  the  side  of  virtue,  the  tincture  of  misanthropic 
gloom  and  proud  contempt  of  common-hfe  society,  that  marked  the 
peculiar  character,  which  shall  unfold  itself  on  these  pages.  In  suc- 
ceeding years,  Mr.  Day  published  two  noble  poems,  The  Dying  Ne- 
gro, and  the  Devoted  Legions;  also  Sandford  and  Merton,  which  by 
wise  parents  is  put  into  every  youthful  hand. 

*  Mr.  Day  dedicated  the  third  edition  of  The  Dying  Negro  to 
Rousseau.  That  dedication  has  every  force  and  every  grace  of  elo- 
quence. The  sentiments  are  strongly  characteristic  of  their  writer, 
except  in  the  philippic  against  American  resistance;  just  commenced 
when  the  address  to  Rousseau  was  composed.    Generous  indignation 
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of  the  slave  trade,  practised  witliout  remorse  in  the  southern  colon iei 
of  North  America,  induced  Mr.  Day  to  refuse  them  all  credit  for  the 
patriotic  virtue  of  that  resistance  to  new  and  unconstitutional  claim»^ 
which  threatened  their  liberties. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Day  stood  for  a  full  length 
picture  to  Mr.  Wright  of  Derby.  A  strong  likeness  and  a  dignified 
-portrait  -were  the  result.  Drawn  as  in  the  open  air,  the  surrovmding 
sky  is  tempestuous,  lurid,  and  dark.  He  stands  leaning  his  left  arm 
against  a  column  inscribed  to  Hambden.  Mr.  Day  looks  upv^^ard,  a» 
enthusiastically  meditating  on  the  contents  of  a  book,  held  in  his 
dropped  right  hand.  The  open  leaf  is  the  oration  of  that  virtuou* 
patriot  in  the  senate,  against  the  grant  of  ship-money,  demanded  by 
king  Charles  the  First.  A  flash  of  hghtning  plays  in  Mr.  Day's  hair, 
and  illuminates  the  contents  of  the  volume.  The  poetic  fancy,  and 
what  were  tijen  the  polities  of  the  original,  appear  in  the  choice  of 
subject  and  attitude.  Dr.  Darwin  sat  to  Mr.  Wright  about  the  same 
period,  T/jat  was  a  simply  contemplative  portrait,  of  the  most  per- 
fect resemblance.'     p.  18. 

Mr.  Day  was  not  greatly  deficient  in  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
.ness,  though  unfeeling  and  severe  to  the  lighter  evils  of  life. 

*  Even  at  that  period,  "  when  youth,  elate  and  gay,  steps  into 
life,"  Mr.  Day  was  a  rigid  moralist,  who  proudly  imposed  on  himself 
cold  abstinence,  even  from  the  most  innocent  pleasures  ;  nor  would 
he  allow  an  action  to  be  virtuous,  which  was  performed  upon  any 
hope  of  reward,  here,  or  hereafter.  This  severity  of  principle,  more 
abstract  and  specious,  than  natural  or  useful,  rendered  Mr. Day  scep- 
tical towards  revealed  religion,  though  by  no  means  a  confirmed  deist. 
Most  unlike  Doctor  Johnson  in  those  doubts,  he  resembled  him  in 
want  of  sympathy  with  such  miseries  as  spring  from  refinement  and 
the  softer  affections  ;  resembled  him  also,  in  true  compassion  for  the 
sufferings  of  cold  and  hunger.  To  the  power  of  relieving  them  he 
nobly  sacrificed  all  the  parade  of  life,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  luxury. 
For  that  mass  of  human  character  which  constitutes  polished  society, 
he  avowed  a  sovereign  contempt;  above  all  things  he  expressed  aver- 
sion to  the  modern  plans  of  female  education,  attributing  to  their  in- 
•fluence  the  fickleness  which  had  stung  him.  He  thought  it,  how- 
ever, his  duty  to  marry  ;  nursed  systematic  ideas  of  the  force  of  phi- 
losophic tuition  to  produce  future  virtue,  and  loved  to  mould  the  in- 
fant and  youthful  mind. 

*  Ever  despicable  in  Mr.  Day's  estimation  were  the  distinctions  of 
birth,  and  the  advantages  of  wealth  ;  and  he  had  learnt  to  look  back 
with  resentment  to  the  allurements  of  the  Graces.  He  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, that  his  wife  should  have  a  taste  for  Hterature  and  science,  for 
moral  and  patriotic  philosophy.  So  might  she  be  his  companion  in 
that  retirement,  to  which  htr  had  destined  himself ;  and  assist  him  in 
forming  the  minds  of  his  children  to  stubborn  virtue  and  high  exer- 
tion. He  resolved  also,  that  she  should  be  simple  as  a  mountain  girl, 
in  her  dress,  her  diet,  and  her  manners ;  fearless  and  intrepid  as  the 
iSpartan  wives  and  Roman  heroines.  — :  There  was  no  finding  sucli  a 
creature  ready  made  ;  philosophical  romance  could  not  hope  it.  He 
must  mould  ijume  inhui  iato-the  being  his  fancy  had  imag-ed.*    p.3(i. 
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The  conduct  of  this  systematic  visionary,  in  pursuit  of  such 
a  wife,  was  truly  ridiculous ;  and  his  attempt  to  mould  his  un- 
couth form  to  fashionable  manners,  showed  a  mind  by  no  means 
of  a  strong  texture.  In  short,  the  most  puerile  of  mankind  could 
not  have  formed  a  more  absurd  system,  or  pursued  it  with 
greater  folly — so  weak  is  human  intellect  when  it  quits  every 
beaten  path,  and  resolves  to  think  for  itself,  without  the  regu- 
lation of  established  truths,  and  the  sanction  of  general  expe- 
rience !  This  may  be  styled  *  illiberal  criticism  from  some  of 
•the  self-elected  censors  in  periodical  publications,'  who,  we  are 
■told,  decide  singly  and  unassisted.  Whoever  the  individual 
may  be,  the  biographer  before  us  does  not  know  what  assistance 
he  may  procure  j  and  the  decision,  after  all,  must  be  left  to  its 
real  merit,  whether  it  be  the  production  of  a  legion  or  of  an  in- 
dividual. We  cannot  avoid  adding,  that  we  have  seen  nothing, 
in  a?iy  review,  more  illiberal  than  such  insinuations  scattered  at 
random  •,  and  were  ive  inclined  to  be  illiberal,  we  should,  from 
this  passage,  have  a  fair  excuse. 

After  Mr.  Edgeworth  and  Mr.  Day  left  the  ^  Darwinian 
sphere,'  sir  Brooke  Boothby  was  hurried  into  its  vortex.  Of 
this  gentleman  we  cannot  speak  from  ourselves,  but  must  copy 
from  miss  Seward,  for  a  plain  reason,  that  we  do  not  understand 
the  passage  j  nor  have  those  who  have  assisted  us  been  more 
successful. 

*  A  votary  to  botanic  science,  a  deep  reasoner,  and  a  clear'sighted 
politician,  is  sir  Brooke  Boothby,  as  his  convincing  refutation  of  that 
splendid,  dazzling,  and  misleading  sophistry,  Burke  on  the  French 
Revolution,  has  proved.  Ever  to  be  lamented  is  it,  that  national 
pride,  and  jealousy,  made  our  efficient  senate,  and  a  large  majority  of 
people  in  these  kingdoms,  unable  to  discern  the  fallacy  which  sir 
Brooke's  answer  unveiled.  Fallacy,  which  has  eventually  overthrown 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  built  up,  by  the  strong  cement  of 
opposition,  the  republic's  menacing  and  commanding  tower,  and 
wasted  in  combat  with  the  phantom,  Jacobinism,  the  nerves  and  sinews 
of  defence  against  the  time  when  real  danger  may  assault  Great 
Britain.'     p.  58. 

Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  own  family,  attempted  to  communicate 
the  measles  by  inoculation  \  but  the  disease  was  so  severe  that 
the  experiment  was  not  repeated.  His  mechanical  skill  in  the 
construction  of  a  carriage  was  unsuccessful  j  and  a  fracture  of 
the  patella  was  the  consequence  of  the  last  of  his  many  falls 
from  it.  Of  Dr.  Darwin,  of  Mr.  Seward,  of  archdeacon 
Vyse,  Johnson,  in  his  visits  to  Lichfield,  deigns  not  to  speak. 
They  were  not  obsequious  followers,  silently  assenting  to  the 
Rambler's  prejudices  or  superstition.  Yet  we  think  the  group 
is  somewhat  too  highly  exalted,  Mdiile  Johnson  (for  the  sake,  we 
suppose,  of  the  contrast)  is  sunk  too  low.  Perhaps  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  water-frolic  might  have  been  properly  omitted :  if 
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Dr.  Darwin's  habitual  sobriety  were  for  once  forgotten,  the  error 
should  not  have  been  ostentatiously  recorded.  The  specimens 
of  Dai"winian  wit  we  cannot  highly  applaud,  and  of  Darwinian 
religion  we  shall  say  nothing — ex  mhilo  nil  fit »  We  are  re- 
quested, however,  to  contradict  a  relation  in  the  present  work, 
which  describes  Dr.  Darwin  as  receiving  an  account  of  his  soifs 
death — of  death  by  his  own  voluntary  exertion — with  such 
brutal  apathy  as  to  disgust  the  most  insensible  reader.  Miss 
Seward  was  misled  in  this  tale ;  and  though  his  conduct  did 
not  display  the  deepest  distress,  it  was  by  no  means  so  disgust- 
ingly insensible  as  she  by  misinformation  had  been  led  to  re- 
present it.  His  pride,  it  is  said,  prevented  a  public  appearance 
of  grief ;  but  he  felt  it  in  secret. 

The  Zoonomia  was  published  in  1794,  though  begun  in  1771. 
This  work  we  have  read  with  attention.  We  have  read  also, 
very  carefully,  the  following  character  of  it,  which  perhaps  we 
might  think  just,  if  we  could  comprehend  it. — 

*  Ingenious,  beyond  all  precedent,  in  its  conjectures,  and  embrac- 
ing, with  giant-grasp,  almost  every  branch  of  philosophic  science ; 
discovering  their  bearings  upon  each  other,  and  those  subtle,  and,  till 
then,  concealed  links  by  which  they  are  united  ;  and  with  their  sepa- 
rate, conjunctive  and  collective  influence  upon  human  organization  ; 
their  sometimes  probable,  and  at  others  demonstrative,  power,  under 
judicious  application,  of  restoring  that  regularity  to  the  mechanism 
of  animal  life,  which  is  comprehended  under  the  term  health.^     p.  85. 

On  the  other  hand,  miss  Seward's  defence  and  explanation  of 
instinct,  so  far  as  it  will  admit  of  explanation,  is  judicious  and 
clear.  This  faculty  in  brutes  Dr.  Darwin  has  denied,  and  re- 
ferred the  whole  to  imitation.  In  her  eulogium  on  the  Zoono- 
mia, miss  Seward  steps  beyond  her  limits,  particularly  where 
she  says  that  *  it  will  teach  him '  (the  student)  '  more  than  the 
pages  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  than  schools  and  universities 
know  how  to  impart.'  This  is  weak  injudicious  praise :  it  is 
more,  for  it  has  not  the  semblance  of  a  foundation. 

*  When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and  stuff. 
He  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff.' 

llie  botanical  society  at  Lichfield  for  a  time  claimed  some 
attention ;  and  its  labours  have  shared  our  care  in  the  progress 
of  this  journal.  It  was  known  that  Dr.  Darwin  was  its  vital 
principle ;  but  it  was  not  (at  least  generally)  known,  that  the 
society  consisted  only  of  Dr.  Darwin,  sir  Brooke  Boothby,  and 
one  Jackson,  a  man  who  had  obtained  admission  into  the  courts 
of  spiritual  law,  wholly  uneducated,  but  who  had  attained  a  to- 
lerable proficiency  in  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  and  whose 
life  was  shortened  by  habits  of  ebriety.  The  translation  of  the 
Genera  Plantarum,  and  one  or  two  other  works  of  Linnaeus, 
were  the  productions  of  the  proctor,  corrected  by  his  coadjutors. 
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♦  The  doctor  v;:r.s  probably  disappointed  that  no  recruits  flocked 
io  his  botanical  standard  at  Lichfield.  The  young  men  of  the  gen- 
teel classes  in  that  city  devoted  themselves  to  professions  with  which 
natural  history  had  no  inseparable  connexion.  However  useful,  en- 
tertaining, and  creditable  might  be  it's  studies,  they  felt  little  desire 
to  deck  the  board  of  session,  the  pulpit,  or  the  ensigns  of  war,  with 
the  Linnaean  wreaths  and  the  chemical  crystalhnes.  Thus  the  original 
triumvirate  received  no  augmentation,  yet  the  title  was  maintained. 
Various  observations,  signed  Lichfield  Botanical  Society,  were  sent 
to  the  periodical  pubhcations,  and  it  was  amusing  to  hear  scientific 
travellers,  on  their  transit  over  Lichfield,  inquiring  after  the  state  of 
the  botanical  society  there.'     p.  99. 

What  connexion  can  '  the  chemicabe^^allines '  have  witli  the 
botanical  society  ? 

Miss  Seward  soon  meets  with  more  congenial  subjects  ;  and 
her  description  of  the  scene  from  which,  in  the  person  of  the 
Naiad  of  the  stream,  Dr.  Darwin  addressed  the  owner,  Mr. 
Sneyd  of  Belmont,  is  elegant  and  poetical. — 

*  Her  rivulet  originally  took  its  course  along  the  deep  bottom  of 
cradhng  woods,  luxuriantly  clothing  the  steeply-sloping  mountains, 
which  a  rough  glen,  and  this  it's  brook,  divided, 

*  Mr.  Sneyd  caused  the  rough  and  tangled  glen  to  be  cleared  and 
hollowed  into  one  entire  basin,  which  the  brook  immediately  filled 
with  the  purest  and  most  transparent  water.  Only  a  very  narrow, 
marginal  path  is  left  on  each  side,  between  the  water  and  those  hi^h 
woody  mountains  which  shut  the  liquid  scene  from  every  other  earthly 
©bject.  This  lake  covers  more  than  five  acres,  yet  is  not  more  than 
seventy  yards  across  at  the  broadest  part.  The  length  is,  therefore, 
considerable.  It  gradually  narrows  on  it's  flow,  till  suddenly,  and 
with  loud  noise,  it  is  precipitated  down  a  craggy,  darkhng,  and  nearly 
perpendicular  fall  of  forty  feet.  The  stream  then  takes  its  natural 
channel,  losing  itself  in  the  sombre  and  pathless  woods  which  stretch 
far  onward. 

*  While  we  walk  on  the  brink  of  this  hquid  concave  ;  while  wc 
listen  to  the  roar,  with  which  the  tumbling  'torrent  passes  away  ; 
while  we  look  up,  on  each  side,  to  the  umbrageous  eminences,  which 
leave  us  only  themselves,  the  water,  and  the  sky,  we  are  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  solemn  seclusion,  and  might  fancy  ourselves  in  the 
solitudes  of  Tinian  or  Juan-Fernandes.  The  trees  and  shrubs  which, 
from  such  great  elevation,  impend  over  the  flood,  give  it  their  owi^ 
green  tint  without  lessening  its  trajisparency.  Glassy  smooth,  this 
hke  has  not  a  wave  till  within  a  few  yards  of  its  precipitance.' 
p.  100. 

The  Petrarchian  scene  of  Dr.  Darwin's  life  now  approaches. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Pole  brought  their  children  to  Lichfield  for 
the  doctor's  care ;  and  the  lady  became  his  Laura.  Mrs.  Pole  is 
descr.bed,  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  a  nymph,  a  houri,  an 
angel.  What  less  could  attract  a  hero  with  all  the  personal  ac- 
complishments of  Dr.  Darv/in.     The  conclusion  was  not,  how- 
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eVer^  Petrarchian  :  the  lady  became  a  widow,  and,  after  i' 
unsuccessful  courtship,  the  second  wife  of  Dr.  Darwin.     One 
condition  of  Mrs.  Pole's  consent   was,   Dr.  Darwin's   leaving 
Lichfield,  and  removing  to  Derby. 

To  miss  Seward  the  Botanic  Garden  was  owing.  Some  lines, 
which  she  wrote,  suggested  the  idea ;  and  these  lines  are  some- 
what unhandsomely  copied,  with  additions  and  alterations  in- 
deed, but  without  acknowledgement.  Miss  Seward  checks  her 
career  to  give  a  long,  and,  in  our  opinion,  an  uninteresting  cri- 
ticism, on  Mr.  Gisborne's  Vales,  and  then  returns  to  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  the  work  of  ten  years. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Botanic  Garden  was,  we  know, 
pubUshed  before  the  first,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  alleged,  of 
repeating  some  experiments  in  vegetation.  It  is  with  regret  that 
We  perceive,  from  this  biography,  that  Dr.Diarwinjin  this  instance, 
from  mere  policy,  descended  to  falsehood.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
second  part  was  preferred  as  more  splendid,  more  meretriciously 
gaudy,  more  within  the  level  of  the  superficial  reader,  than  the  first. 
A  meaner  motive  is  added — viz.  that  those  who  possessed  the 
second  volume  might  wish  to  have  the  work  complete.  A  just 
and  delicate  criticism  of  Mr.  Fellowes  is  subjoined.  Dr.  Dar- 
win, as  a  poet,  he  remarks,  is  peculiarly  clear  :  his  style  is 
lucidly  transparent,  so  as  to  *  show  objects  in  their  exact  figure 
and  proportion  5 '  but  he  plays  about  the  heart — he  does  not 
reach  it.  He  speaks  feelingly,  but  he  does  not  make  his  readers 
feel.  In  fact,  Dr.  Darwin  deals  in  general  ideas,  which  make 
fittle  impression. — By  the  way,  is  *  green  light '  expressive  of 
the  glow-worm's  fire  ?  It  certainly  is  not,  so  far  as  our  own 
observation  extends. 

In  her  critical  examination  and  analysis  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den, miss  Seward  is  more  at  home  than  in  ascertaining  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  Zoonomia  with  the  works  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen;  and  we  find  in  this  part  much  judicious  criticism, 
with  praise  occasionally  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  a  few 
oversights.  Our  article  has  already  extended  too  far,  or  we 
might  follow  the  author  more  closely,  though,  indeed,  again  tdi 
review  a  work  so  long  since  published  can  be  scarcely  withirt 
the  limits  of  our  duty.  V/e  are  surprised,  however,  that  miss 
Seward,  when  speaking  of  Dr.  Darwin's  frequent  use  of  spondees 
in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  had  not  remarked  that  the  first  foot  is 
usually  ji  dactyle,  and  that,  though  the  third  syllable  of  the 
dactyle  is  long  from  quantity,  it  is  short  in  pronunciation  5  for 
the  accent  rests  on  the  second  syllable  of  what  she  styles  tlie 
spondee : — 

*  Pierce  the  dull  roof,  relax  its  fibre  trains, 
Tiiaw  the  thick  blood  that  lingers  in  its  veins.' 

•    M)S«  Seward  descants^  at  considerable  length,  on  the  graces 
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^nd  defects  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  mixing  candid  objection 
with  due  praise.  This  part  of  her  work  demands  our  com- 
mendation J  yet  we  think  she  has  raised  its  merits  too  highly. 
The  briUiant  passages  are  numerous ;  but  they  soon  tire  :  we 
»re  cloyed  with  sweets,  and  wish  for  some  more  homely  food. 
It  is  not,  also,  sufficiently  connected  :  the  links  of  the  chain  arc 
too  long  out  of  sight,  and  we  read  the  descriptions  as  detached 
passages,  rather  than  as  parts  of  one  whole.  In  the  second 
volume  also,  the  descriptions  are  a  series  of  enigmas,  for  which 
even  the  botanist  must  look  for  a  solution  in  the  notes.  Above 
all,  an  indelicacy  of  description,  which  miss  Seward  ineffectually 
attempts  to  defend,  and  a  system  which  undermines  natural  re- 
ligion, excites,  in  many  parts,  the  warmest  indignation. 

Some  of  the  smaller  poems  of  Dr.  Darwin  are  mentioned 
with  their  due  tribute  of  applause  ;  and  miss  Seward  takes  oc- 
casion to  defend  herself  from  various  ridiculous  specimens  of 
poetry  attributed  to  her  in  magazines.  It  is  not  an  uncommon- 
art,  with  inferior  geniuses,  to  publish  verses  under  the  names, 
of  poets  of  distinguished  talents.  When  they  have  gained  at- 
tention, and,  as  the  authors  may  suppose,  admiration,  the  public 
are  kindly  informed  that  the  editor  has  been  misled,  and  that 
the  poem  in  question  is  not  miss  Seward's,  as  he  supposed, 
but  the  production  of  the  unrivalled  abilities  of  Anthony  Pas- 
quin,  Mr.  Pratt,  or  some  other  hero  of  that. class.  If  we  recollect 
rightly,  in  the  instance  here  alluded  to,  the  author  was  Mr.Prat:. 

Dr.  Darwin  died  in  April,  1802,  of  an  attack,  as  was  sup- 
posed, of  angina  pectoris  ;  and,  as  wts  have  reason  to  expect  a 
fuller  account  of  the  second  period  of  his  life  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Derby,  we  shall  not  enlarge  on  his  general  character  in 
this  place.  We  may,  however,  remark  that  he  was  acute  and 
ingenious,  rather  than  profound  and  philosophic.  His  reason- 
ing is  often  superficial,  his  analogies  fanciful ;  and  in  few  in- 
stances, either  in  philosophy  or  medicine,  can  we  recollect  a 
fair  well-formed  series  of  inductive  argument.  As  a  prac- 
titioner, he  has  left  few  traces  of  his  talents.  He  was  fashio- 
nable, but  that  alone  is  no  criterion  of  excellence. 

Of  miss  Seward's  memoirs  we  cannot  speak  very  highly. 
The  facts  are  scarcely  more  numerous  than  those  generally  cir- 
culated J  andj  as  v/e  have  hinted,  we  suspect  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  wkcle  truth  is  either  unknown  to,  or  not  told  by, 
the  biographer.  Her  language  is  far  from  elegant :  it  is  in- 
volved, confused,  and  sometimes  incorrect.  In  fact,  she  seems 
to  have  stiffened  it  by  study,  and  rendered  it  harsh  by  too  great 
anxiety  to  become  profound  or  comprehensive.  Her  criticisms 
are  less  laboured  than  many  other  parts,  and,  on  the  whole,  far 
more  elegant :  she  wanders  at  her  ease  through  the  parterre, 
and  picks  her  flowers  with  more  careless  indifference.  In  many 
parts  of  tlrese  little  walks  we  have  accompanied  her  witli  satis- 
faction. ^ 
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Art.  X. — Medicitia  nautica :  An  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  Sed» 
men:  comprehending  the  History  of  Health  in  the  Ch  aim  el  for 
the  Tears  1799,  1800,  and  ISO'l.  By  Thomas  Trotter,  M.  Z>. 
^c.  Vol.  HI,  Svo.  9s.  Boards.  Longman  and  Rees. 
1803. 

THIS  volume  was  published  some  time  since,  and  under 
different  political  circumstances  from  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  author  here  takes  his  leave  of  the  navy,  at  the  estabHsh- 
ment  of  a  peace  which  he  had  reason  to  suppose  vi^ould  be  firm 
and  durable.  Such  is  the  unsatisfied  nature  of  ambition,  that 
his  best  hopes  have  been  frustrated,  and  we  are  again  engaged 
in  war.  We  know  not  whether  Dr.  Trotter,  *  having  laid  down 
his  castiis  and  his  art,'  has  once  more  assumed  them,  or  whether 
this  be  the  last  legacy  to  that  public  which  he  has  so  essentially 
served. 

The  introduction  relates  to  the  numerous  improvements  made 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  marine,  and  to  the  abuses 
which  still  remain,  together  with  some  miscellaneous  observa- 
tions a  little  too  far  extended.  The  abstract  from  Dr.  Cockbum's 
Sea  Diseases,  the  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1706, 
contains  some  observations  of  curiosity,  and  contributes  to  sup- 
port the  old  adage  of  '  nothing  new.' 

The  first  portion  of  this  miscellaneous  work  contains  *  Pro- 
posals to  Lord  St.  Vincent  for  meliorating  the  Establishment  of 
medical  Officers,'  a  circumstance  of  considerable  importance, 
which,  we  trust,  may  even  yet  claim  attention.  The  next  me- 
moir relates  to  the  health  of  the  fleet  in  1799.  *  Scurvy'  was 
more  frequent  than  we  expected  to  find  it  in  this  period  of  im- 
proved management ;  and  '  typhous  fevers '  were  not  uncomm.on 
— scarcely  to  be  referred,  in  every  instance,  to  contagion,  though 
often  to  a  neglect  of  cleanliness.  Fumigations  with  nitrous  gas 
were  not  successful  in  checking  contagion.  The  *  malignant 
ulcer'  seemed,  on  its  first  approach,  to  be  highly  inflammatory. 
The  'vaccine  disease'  began  to  be  intioduced  into  the  fleet 
about  this  time ;  and  the  concrete  acid  of  lemons  was  found  to 
succeed  in  the  cure  of  scurvy.  The  third  memoir  is  on  *  con- 
tagion and  typhus.'  The  details  are  miscellaneous ;  and  we 
can  collect  no  very  satisfactory  account  on  these  subjects  which 
can  be  communicated  within  our  limits.  Fevers  were  often  to 
be  traced  from  the  tenders,  and  from  the  landmen,  who  brought 
contagion  without  being  themselves  infected.  The  women  also 
frequently  conveyed  the  febrile  miasmata.  In  general,  the  typhous 
diseases  appeared  to  be  contagious,  when  once  introduced,  and 
were  of  the  low  kind ;  though,  in  the  commencement,  inflam- 
matory pains,  as  usual,  occurred.  Ebriety,  sleeping  in  damp 
clothes,  and  on  wet  decks,  were  often  exciting  causes.    We  see 
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little  in  the  means  of  cure  that  needs  detain  us.  Cold  affusion 
was,  in  various  instances,  practised  with  apparent  benefit.  In- 
deed, the  whole  essay  is  rather  filled  with  the  number  of  sick 
returned  in  each  ship,  declamations  against  the  forms  of  office 
which  prevent  improvements,  the  inelficacy  of  fumigations  with 
nitrous  gas,  the  number  of  gin-shops  shut  up  in  Plymouth-dock, 
and  the  expense  of  scouring  blankets,  five  times  repeated  within 
the  compass  of  200  pages,  than  with  any  account  of  improved 
methods  of  cure.  Antimony,  in  general,  is  thought  injurious, 
and  it  may  be  so,  in  the  true  typhus.  Bark  we  perceive  rarely 
given  except  in  convalescence.  Wine  and  nourishing  diet, 
often  furnished  by  the  humanity  of  the  officers,  are  much  con- 
fided in.  We  mean  not  to  blame  the  author;  but  were  the  mi- 
nute particulars  retrenched,  and  real  information  more  freely 
scattered,  the  reader  would  not  so  often,  as  we  have  done,  lay 
down  the  volume  in  disgust. 

The  '  Thoughts  on  Contagion  and  Prevention  of  the  Plague  ' 
are  somewhat  desultory,  but  contain  remarks  of  importance. 
Among  these,  we  rank  the  author's  frequently  inculcating  the 
necessity  of  v/ashing  clothes,  &c.  and  the  exposure  of  goods, 
supposed  to  be  infected,  to  the  heat  of  about  120°  of  Fahrenheit; 
after  which  they  should  be  freely  ventilated. 

The  '  Essay  on  the  Ventilation  of  Ships,'  chiefly  intended  for 
the  use  of  officers,  is  clear  and  valuable :  yet  there  are  several 
chemical  and  other  errors.  One  of  these  is,  that  rotten  wood 
resembles  carbonaceous  matter;  another,  that  wet  occasions 
rottenness :  its  more  common  causes  are  alternate  wetting  and 
drying,  or  moisture  in  the  form  of  vapour.  The  *  Remarks  on 
Variola  and  Vacciola  '  are  not  particularly  interesting, 

'  Pneumonia,'  *  catarrh,'  and  '  ophthalmia,'  are  the  next  sub- 
jects of  our  author's  attention.  The  catarrhs  of  the  fleet  were 
generally  from  severe  duty:  but  there  is  often  a  suspicion  of 
epidemic  contagion,  not  only  from  the  numbers  attacked  at  a 
time,  but  from  the  typhoid  form  of  the  fever.  This  idea,  how- 
ever, is  opposed  by  Dr.  Trotter.  In  *  pneum^onia,'  there  are 
some  cautions  respecting  bleeding.  Seamen,  it  seems,  do  not 
bear  this  evacuation  well ;  and  a  large  bleeding,  at  once,  is 
better  than  a  repetition  of  the  evacuation.  In  '  ophthalmia  *  our 
author  depends  on  keeping  the  patient  in  a  cool,  dark  place, 
with  frequent  applications  of  cold  water. 

*  Phthisis,'  in  the  year  1800,  was  not  uncommon.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  florid  hectic  of  younger  people,  but  attacked 
the  elder  men  and  those  of  swarthy  complexions,  though  in 
other  respects  of  the  hectic  form.  Dr.  Trotter  seems  inclined 
to  refer  it  to  an  article  of  diet,  introduced  without  consulting  hiniy 
viz.  an  ounce  of  lemon-juice  daily,  for  the  prevention  of  scurvy, 
together  with  the  severe  duty  of  that  period,  which  acted  as  an 
exciting  cause.    An  apprehension  of  death  was  kept  perpetually 
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alive,  instead  of  the  cheerful  spirits  and  flattering  hopes  of  the 
youthful  affected  with  the  same  complaint.  Hectic  exacerba- 
tions were  not  constant,  and  the  alternation  of  diarrhoea  with 
colliquative  sweats  not  often  observable.  It  was  frequently 
fatal  in  five  or  six  weeks. 

This  disease  can  be  scarcely  called  true  phthisis  :  Dr.  Trotter, 
however,  considers  it  as  such,  and  steps  a  little  from  the  sick- 
berth  to  private  practice,  chiefly  to  condemn  the  usual  antiphlo- 
gistic plans.  The  disease  resembles,  indeed,  the  phthisis  on 
land,  in  many  respects,  and  is  also  probably  of  a  scrophulous 
nature.  The  fox-glove  was  found  to  be  useful,  though  by  no 
means  so  strikingly  beneficial  as  its  advocates  have  pretended. 
Squills,  in  Dr.  Trotter's  opinion,  resemble  fox-glove  in  their 
qualities  and  effects.  Flannel,  if  worn  next  the  skin,  should, 
he  thinks,  be  changed  daily :  it  should  be  also,  we  think,  daily 
rinsed  in  cold  pure  water. 

The  '  spasmodic  affections  *  of  sailors,  occasionally  approach- 
ing the  true  hysteria  of  females,  form  a  singular  and  a  new 
shade  of  the  complaint.     We  cannot  abridge  the  description. 

*  The  history  of  the  disease  itself  comprehends  the  symptoms,  and 
often  assumes  the  form  of  almost  every  other.  This  Protean  form 
alarms  the  patient,  and  excites  a  thousand  imaginary  fears.  Pains, 
stitches,  or  cramps  of  the  muscular  parts  ;  contractions  of  the  joints; 
spasm  and  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  from  whence  obstinate  sup- 
pressions of  urine,  and  retention  of  the  fasces;  distortion  of  the  coun- 
teuance  and  eyes  ;  twinkUng  of  the  eyehcis  ;  inability  to  close  the 
eyelids  ;  at  other  times,  when  shut,  unable  to  open  them  ;  pupil  of 
the  eye  dilated  and  insensible,  sometimes  contracted,  and  the  iris  ex- 
tremely irritable  ;  profusion  of  tears ;  dimness  of  sight ;  double  vi- 
sion ;  hearing  acute,  or  the  contrary  ;  the  external  ear  cold  to  the 
touch ;  bomht  or  tinnitus  auriiim  ;  smell  deficient ;  hemicrania  ;  vertigo  ; 
coldness  of  the  occiput ;  general  chilliness,  alternated  with  flushing  ; 
coldness  of  the  feet ;  cold  sweat  on  the  palms  of  the  hands ;  shiver- 
itig ;  sense  of  creeping  on  the  skin  ;  red  spots,  or  eruptions  of  the 
skin,  alternating  with  dyspeptic  feeHngs ;  bad  taste  in  the  mouth ; 
excessive  thirst ;  foul  tongue  ;  difiicult  .  deglutition  ;  hydrophobia ; 
nausea  ;  eructations  from  the  stomach ;  pain  and  distention  of  the 
stomach  ;  heartburn  ;  borhorygmi  ;  gripes  ;  sudden  dejections  ;  diar- 
rhoea, but  more  frequently  costiveness  ;  globus  hystericus  ;  a  sense  of 
vacuum  about  the  region  of  the  stomach,  as  if  disembowelled  ;  pains 
about  the  fiver,  ascending  to  the  shoulder,  as  in  hepatitis  ;  jaundice ; 
pains  about  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and  descending  to  the  ureters 
and  neck  of  the  bladder  and  glans  penis  ;  strangury  ;  urine  crude, 
pale,  or  high-coloured,  at  one  time  voided  in  great  quantity,  at  an- 
other time  scarce ;  appetite  irregular,  at  one  while  voracious,  and  at 
another  deficient ;  desire  for  uncom.mon  kinds  of  food  ;  sickness  at 
the  sight  of  particular  objects  and  persons  ;  worms  ;  sighing  ;  moan- 
iug :  sudden  laughter  and  crying ;  permanent  hiccup ;  cough  ; 
sometimes  resembling  pertussis  ;  sneezing;  panting;  breathing  short 
and  laborious ;  dyspnoea  from  particular  effluvia ;  spitting ;  pei-vi- 
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jrilium,  sometimes  for  weeks  together ;  sleep  disturbed  by  fearful 
dreams  ;  incubus  ;  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  uncommon  sensibihty  to 
arterial  pulsation,  particularly  of  the  aorta,  expressed  by  saying  that 
they  have  pulses  every  v^here ;  pulse  irregular  and  intermittent  ; 
tremours  ;  convulsions  ;  &c.'     VoL  iii.  p.  362. 

These  symptoms  are  attended  with  a  suspension  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  biliary  system,  or  Its  irregular  action  ;  with  doubts, 
suspicions,  jealousies,  &c.  The  treatment  merits  no  particular 
remark. 

*  Scurvy,'  though  It  still  appear,  has  lost  its  destructive 
power;  but  Dr. Trotter  thinks  fresh  provisions,  and  frequent 
supplies  of  fresh  vegetables,  superior  to  lemon-juice,  the  con- 
stant use  of  which  Is,  In  his  opinion,  a  very  debilitating  power. 
The  lemon-juice,  furnished  by  contract,  Is  often  adulterated  with 
the  acetous  acid,  and  sometimes  contains  the  pulp,  which  ren- 
ders it  liable  to  ferment.  Government  m.Istake  in  making  the 
contract.  Lemon  mid  ItTne-juice  should  be  procured  in  Portugal 
and  the  IVest  Indies y  a?idy  in  each  place ^  combined  ivith  calcareous 
earth.  It  may  be  imported  in  barrels,  and,  in  that  state,  sent  to  sea^ 
ivhen  the  separation  of  the  liquid  acid  is  so  easy  a  process,  as  to  re-* 
quire  no  trouble;  and  the  medicine  luill  be  akvays  in  its  best  state. 
Combined  with  calcareous  earth,  the  acid  will  remain  un- 
changed for  a  century  ;  and,  with  every  allowance,  two  ounces 
of  the  acid  may  be  purchased  for  a  penny.  Mr.  Coxwell's  con- 
crete salt  succeeds ;  but  the  crystallisation  Is  unnecessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  juice ;  and  the  Injury,  which  accrues  to 
the  fruit  in  the  voyage,  is  avoided.  Should,  in  the  separation,  the 
vitriolic  acid  be  in  excess,  the  medicine  is,  at  least,  not  injured. 
Two  peculiar  symptoms  of  scurvy  in  females  are  recorded  viz* 
*  strangury '  and  '  leucorrhoea.' 

Various  communications  from  naval  surgeons,  of  a  miscel- 
laneously medical  nature,  follow.  Many  of  these  contain  ex- 
cellent observations  detailed  with  equal  judgement  and  perspi- 
cuity. In  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia  we  may  remark,  from  Mr. 
Bigges's  letter,  that  bleeding  and  blistering  are  not  more  advanr 
tageous  than  less  violent  methods :  the  irritation  of  the  latter 
seems  to  be  often  injurious.  He  thinks  the  disease  epidemic 
and  periodical.  Opium,  in  large  doses  on  the  accession  of  the 
evening  exacerbation,  was  very  highly  salutary. 

The  '  sick-berth,'  and  the  ^  diet  of  the  sick,'  we  would 
strongly  recommend  to  every  naval  captain  and  surgeon.  These 
subjects  cannot  detain  us. 

*  Sea-sickness  '  is  well  known.  Dr.  Trotter  attributes  it  to 
an  irritable  state  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  sometimes  con- 
nected with  gouty  disposition,  occasionally  with  nervous  and 
dyspeptic  habits.  It  is  explained  on  Dr.  Darwin's  system, 
"which,  however,  merely  approaches  the  truth.     The  principle 
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on  which  it  depends  is  motion,  in  a  direction  diiTerent  from 
that  in  common  use.     The  remedy  is  the  usual  one — keeping     | 
on  deck,  or  a  glass  of  brandy. 

The  last  subject  is  the  *  malignant  ulcer,'  in  which  we  find     I 
little  new  information.     It  is  attributed  to  a  debility  of  the  vis 
vit^y  in  consequence  of  intemperance,  particularly  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits  i  and  the  cure  chiefly  depends  on  the  restoration  of 
the  strength  and  energy  of  the  constitution. 


Art.  XI. — Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Chemistry.     (Continued 
from  our  preceding  Volume,  p.  294.^    • 

INFLAMMABLES,  which  follow,  aiFord  a  proper  opportunity 
of  explaining  the  modern  doctrines  of  combustion,  and  inflamma- 
ble air.  The  first  of  these  introduces  a  great  part  of  the  aerial  che- 
mistry, the  experiments  of  Priestley,  of  Scheele,  Crawford,  and 
Lavoisier,  with  the  splendid  discovery  of  Mr.  Cavendish  respect- 
ign  the  decomposition  of  water.  The  whole  of  this  subject  is  de- 
tailed with  the  most  scientific  precision  and  perspicuity.  Mr.  Watt, 
it  appears,  suggested  the  idea  that  water  is  a  compound ;  and  the 
author  of  this  article  advanced  so  near  it,  in  the  present  journal, 
that,  speaking  of  inflammable  air,  and  the  necessity  of  water  in 
its  preparation,  he  observed  that  this  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
th3t  water  was  an  ingredient  in  this  air,  unless,  indeed,  water 
be  partly  composed  of  it.  In  reality,  the  facts  were  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  suspicion  was  obvious  j  but  the  admirable  mode 
in  which  it  was  ascertained  can  sufi^er  no  diminution  of  credit, 
had  ten  thousand  others  suggested  the  same  probability.  The 
subject  of  balloons  is  also  introduced ;  and  we  find,  with  pe- 
culiar satisfaction,  that  the  reasons  which  we  alleged  very  early 
against  their  probable  utility,  are  the  same  which  Dr.  Black, 
with  his  usual  precision,  has  urged.  We  must  be  allowed,  with 
a  conscious  pride,  to  assume  this  credit,  while  every  witling,  every 
insignificant  scribbler,  seems  anxious  to  '  shgot  his  bolt'  at  a  re- 
viewer. 

Sulphur  is  the  next  inflammable  which  claims  the  professor's 
attention,  and  charcoal  follows  in  order.  On  these  subjects  we 
meet  with  little  novelty  of  fact :  but  Dr.  Black  explains  the  che- 
mical properties  of  each  substance  with  extreme  accuracy, 
Troni  the  latter  article  we  shall  extract  some  circumstances  not 
generally  known. 

*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  charcoal,  when  recently 
taken  from  the  fire,  is  an  attraction  for  a  certain  quantity  of  humidity, 
and  for  various  odorous  and  colouring  matters  of  different  fluids,  con- 
taining animal  or  vegetable  substances,  subject  to  fermentation  or  cor- 
ruption,— as  also  for  the  acetous  acid. 

*  We  have  proofs  of  its  attraction  for  humidity  in  many  curioui 
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experiments  of  Mr.  Scheele  and  Dr.  Priestley.  Although  indestructi- 
ble by  heat  in  close  vessels  without  addition,  yet,  if  moistened,  it  will 
yield  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogenous  gas.  This  may  be  repeated  by 
another  moistening;  and  so  on,  till  it  is  all  expended  in  these  produc- 
tions. This  is  evidently  owing  to  its  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  in 
xvhich  it  exceeds  all  substances  yet  examined.  It  decomposes  the 
Water, — combining  with  the  oxygen,  and  thus  forming  carbonic  acid, 
and  thus  also  leaving  the  hydrogen  at  liberty. 

*  Its  action  on  odorous  effluvia  is  no  less  remarkable.  If  laid  (fresh 
made)  on  sillc  or  Hnen  gummed  or  oiled  for  umbrellas,  a  preparation 
which  continues  to  exhale  a  heavy  sickening  smell  for  many  years,  it 
will  remove  it  in  a  few  hours.  It  sweetens  bilge  water,  and  aU  kind 
of  corruptioi;  that  is  accompanied  with  emission  of  hepatic  ammonia. 
It  clears  saline  solutions  of  their  colouring  matter  and  rank  smells, 
causing  them  to  ciystaUize  in  snow-white  purity  ;  and  is  much  used 
for  this  purpose  in  pharmacy  ;  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  terra  folU 
ata  tartaric  which  was  formerly  a  tedious  process,  and  considered  as  a 
test  of  pharmaceutical  dexterity.  It  removes  in  an  instant  the  heavy 
flavour  of  corn  spirits  hastily  distilled.  It  clears  foul  camphor  in  the 
sublimation  from  all  fuliginous  taints.  It  sweetens  water  which  has 
grown  putrid  by  long  keeping.  It  even  sweetens  meat  which  has  al- 
ready putrefied  to  a  very  great  degree.  Mr.  Cappe  at  Lille  ha^  pub- 
lished valuable  experiments  on  this  subject, — as  has  also  Mr.  Lowitz, 
an  eminent  chemist  at  Petersburg  in  Russia.  Charcoal  is  therefore 
an  excellent  dentifrice,  as  very  well  adapted  to  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  cleansing  the  teeth,  and  still  more  as  the  most  powerful  cor- 
rector of  all  putrescence,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  all  disorders  of 
the  teeth  and  gums. 

*  The  acting  principle  in  these  effects  is  not  yet  distinctly  under- 
stood. As  they  are  generally  accompanied  by  an  immediate  and 
great  increase  of  the  offensive  smells,  we  are  led  to  ascribe  its  efficacy 
to  its  attraction  for  oxygen,  by  which  most  of  those  gases  are  set  at 
liberty. 

*  Powdered  charcoal  clears  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid 
so  completely  that  it  no  more  renders  lime-water  milky. 

*  Charcoal  is  found  to  act  powerfully  in  relieving  from  the  pain  of 
heartburn. 

*  In  consequence  of  its  strong  attraction  for  pure  acetous  acid,  it 
becomes  a  powerful  agent  for  concentrating  it  by  distillation.  We 
are  indebted  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  full  confirmation  of  the  last- 
mentioned  chemical  property  of  charcoal,  to  Mr.  Lowitz.  After 
having  concentrated  this  acid  as  much  as  possible  by  freezing,  he 
mixed  it  with  a  great  proportion  of  charcoal  fresh  made,  and  distilled 
it  till  the  charcoal  was  seemingly  dry  ;  then,  changing  his  receiver, 
he  obtained  from  this  charcoal  acetous  acid,  in  the  utmost  state  of 
concentration  and  purity,  and  which  crystallized  in  a  cold  little  be- 
low that  of  freezing  water.  This  is  somewhat  of  an  anomalous  fact, 
because  charcoal  exhibits  no  remarkable  attraction  for  acetous  acid 
in  a  less  concentrated  state.*     Vol.  ii.  p.  290. 

The  chemical  natures  of.  phosphorus  and  of  ardent  spirits  are 
admirably  explained  j  and  under  the  latter  head  we  find  a  full 


ed,  the  saccharine  acid.     Almost  all  the  native  acids  of  plant 
are  similar. 
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account  of  xthers,  which,  in  Dr.  Black's  opinion,  differ  fp 
akohol  only  in  containing  a  proportion  of  the  acid  unchang( 
with  the  alcohol.     Some  portion  of  the  acid  is  decompounde 
and  a  part  only  of  the  carbon  taken  from  the  alcohol 

The  action  of  the  acids,  particularly  the  nitric,  on  inflamma- 
ble substances,  introduces,  not  perhaps  with  strict  propriety, 
the  changes  operated  on  sugar,  mucilages,  &c.  by  the  addition 
of  the  same  principle.  We  know  that  we  thus  produce  an  acid 
with  pecuHar  properties,  called,  from  the  substance  first  employ- 

'         '  ^H 

Oils  are  the  next  inflammables,  and  their  properties  are  e^^^ 
plained  with  the  professor's  usual  precision.  The  rancidity 
of  oils  proceeds,  he  thinks,  from  the  vegetable  mucilage  which 
they  contain,  and  the  oxygen  which  they  consequently  absorb. 
Camphor,  as  it  approaches  the  nature  of  an  oil,  is  considered  in 
this  class ;  and  we  are  informed,  that  it  may  probably  be  pro- 
duced from  the  wood  and  leaves  of  the  pimento,  or  Jamaica  pep- 
per. Balsams  and  resins  follow ;  but  it  is  not  noticed  that  tlie 
latter,  perhaps  the  former,  differs  from  the  extractive  matter 
of  plants,  chiefly  by  containing  oxygen,  which  gives  them,  in 
some  pharmaceutic  operations,  properties  approaching  to  acidity. 
From  the  remarks  on  copal  we  shall  select  two  excellent  receipts 
for  varnish. 

*  When  copal  is  treated  with  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  close  vessel,  from 
which  the  vapours  are  not  allowed  to  escape,  they  exert  a  great  pres- 
sure, which  prevents  the  boiling,  and  the  mixture  acquires  a  higher 
temperature.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  copal  is  dissolved ;  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  poppy-oil,  it  forms  an  excellent  elastic 
varnish,  inferior  to  the  vernis  Martin  only  in  a  tint  of  brownness, 
scarcely  perceptible. 

*  Another  good  elastic  varnish  is  made  of  copal,  by  keeping  it 
melted  till  an  acid  or  sour-smelling  aromatic  vapour  has  ceased,  or 
become  scarcely  sensible.  It  must  then  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  lintseed  oil>  which  has  been  deprived  of  all  colour  by  long  ex- 
posure to  the  sun's  light.  The  varnished  wai'e  must  also  be  dried  in 
the  sun.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  359. 

The  observations  on  benzoin  offer  nothing  particularly  new. 
Ambergrise,  Dr.  Black  observes,  is  probably  a  morbid  production 
of  the  physeter  macrocephalus ;  but  he  adds  some  facts  not  ge- 
nerally known,  particularly  that  it  sometimes  contains  calcare- 
ous particles,  and,  in  one  instance,  appears  to  be  formed  of  con- 
centric layers  round  a  nucleus. 

*  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  is  a- morbid  concretiofl, 
formed  in  some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  that  animal,  or  in  some 
cavities  which  communicate  with  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gall- 
stones are  formed  in  other  animals. 
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*  We  may  further  add  here,  that  substances  remarkable  by  a  gtfong 
odour,  are  produced  in  a  similar  manner  in  several  animals.  Such  are 
musk,  civet,  and  castor.  And  there  is  in  dogs  a  similar  matter,  which 
has  an  insupportable  heavy  smell ;  and  in  insects  of  different  kinds, 
as  bugs,  &c. 

*  That  ambergrise,  though  an  animal  production,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  balsamic  or  resinous  substance,  appears  from  its  properties. 
It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  it  is  volatile  by  heat,  though  not  so 
volatile  as  aromatic  oils.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  general  ap- 
pearances, however,  more  resemble  those  of  the  bitumens. 

*  Musk,  civet,  and  castor,  cannot  properly  be  called  either  oils, 
balsams,  or  resinous  substances.  They  are  animal  concreted  juices, 
prepared  by  secretion  ;  but  they  contain  an  aromatic  oily  principle, 
which  gives  them  their  odour,  and  which  rises  in  distillation  with 
water.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  361. 

The  ground-nuts,  vi-z.  the  seeds  of  the  arachis  hypogaios  Ame- 
ricanus  of  Ray,  afford  a  good  oil,  which  keeps  well ;  and  from 
the  clean  seeds  of  hemp  an  oil  scarcely  inferior  to  butter  may 
be  procured.  The  bitumens  are  the  next  subjects  of  inquiry  ; 
and  to  this  part  we  tliink  much  might  be  added  from  Mr. 
Kirwan's  very  valuable  essay  in  a  late  volume  of  the  Irish  Trans- 
actions. Coal,  Dr.  Black  thinks,  is  generally  of  a  vegetable  ori- 
gin.   His  reasons  we  sh.ili  transcribe. 

*  1st.  Great  rivers,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  are  well  knovni 
to  carry  annually  vegetable  matter  into  the  sea,  especially  those  which 
have  a  long  course  through  immense  uncultivated  tracks  \tract5~\0i  the 
earth's  surface  that  are  overgrown  with  wood,  as  some  of  the  great  rivers 
of  North  and  South  America,  Africa,  India,  and  the  Russian  territories. 
Great  rivers  necessarily  have  a  great  part  of  their  course  through  le- 
vel countries,  through  which  they  make  many  serpentine  turns.  And 
they  are  constantly  undermining  their  banks  in  some  of  those  turns, 
and  occasioning  wood,  leaves,  moss,  and  other  vegetable  matters,  to 
fall  into  their  stream.  Some  of  this  matter  floats  for  a  long  time,  un- 
til it  be  so  thoroughly  soaked  as  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  But  while 
it  floats,  it  is  carried  down  to  the  sea,  and  perhaps  afterwards  to  a 
very  great  distance,  by  tides  and  currents.  Sometimes  it  runs  aground 
in  the  shallows  that  are  at  the  mouths  of  such  rivers,  and  gradually 
forms  islands  in  those  shallows,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississipi ; 
but  the  greater  part  is  carried  out  to  sea.  Great  quantities  of  timber 
are  found  floating  in  the  northern  seas,  on  the  coast  of  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  and  the  north  coast  of  Russia.  AU  this,  after  floating 
some  time,  m\ist  sink  to  the  bottom.  In  Iceland  there  is  a  large  bay 
which  is  always  full  of  floating  wood,  and  supphes  the  inhabitants 
with  fuel. 

*  2dly,  The  very  circumstance  of  coals  being  formed  into  strata  i$ 
strong  m  favour  of  this  opinion,  as  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be 
satisfied  that  all  strata  have  been  formed  of  matter  carried  into  the 
sea.  But,  besides,  we  find  these  strata  of  coal  always  intermixed  with 
other  strata,  which  have  been  manifestly  formed  in  the  sea,  as  sand* 
stone,  hmestone,  and  clays  of  various  kinds. 
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*  Sdly,  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  among  strata  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  which  commonly  accompany  coal,  are  found  strata  mani* 
festly  composed  of  wood,  even  trees  compressed  and  compacted  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  strata,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
coal,  but  in  which  the  wood  retains  so  much  of  its  original  structure 
and  shape  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken*  There  is  an  example  in  De- 
vonshire, called  boveycoal  i  and  a  stratum  of  fossil  wood  in  the  nor 
of  Ireland. 

*  All  these  reasons,  therefore,  leave  little  room  to  doubt  of  the  or 
gin  of  pit-coal  in  general,  although,  in  many  varieties  of  this  bitumen, 
the  first  contexture  of  the  materials  has  been  so  much  abolished  by 
immense  compression,  and  the  penetrating  and  dissolving  powers  of 
water  and  heat,  and  other  causes,  that  we  hardly  find  any  remains  of 
it.  It  is  probable  too  that  many  strata  of  Coal  have  been  formed  of 
other  vegetable  matter,  as  moss  or  peat, — carried  into  the  sea  during 
a  long  course  of  time,  by  rivers  which  have  their  course  through  ex- 
tensive tracks  \_tracls'\  of  the  earth's  surface,  abounding  with  bogs  and 
moors.'     Vol.ii.  p.  384. 

The  remarks  of  the  editor  on  peat  are  truly  valuable ;  and, 
though  long,  we  think  our  readers  will  receive  them  with  gra- 
titude. 

*  I  cannot  but  think  that  peat,  or  the  black  moss  of  the  moors,  is 
an  approximation  to  coal.  Peat  is  not  found  in  many  places  ;  and 
no  where  abounds  so  much  as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  by  no 
means  enough  for  the  formation  of  peat  that  the  place  be  a  wet  marsh, 
abounding  in  vegetable  matter.  In  the  immense  districts  of  Europe 
and  America,  such  situations  are  common  ;  and  we  have  impassable 
morasses  and  swamps  of  vast  extent,  but  these  are  not  filled  with 
peat,  nor  is  the  mud  which  fills  them  very  inflammable.  Accustomed 
to  the  bogs  of  Scotland,  and  little  informed  in  natural  history,  I  was 
much  surprised  at  not  finding  similar  situations  in  the  Canadian  woods 
without  peat ;  and  this  made  me  examine  with  attention  the  matter 
contained  in  those  bogs.  Even  where  the  vegetable  remains  were 
very  abundant,  and  constituted  almost  the  whole  mass,  I  found  it 
very  little  inflammable,  and  altogether  unfit  for  a  fuel.  And  what  I 
took  particular  notice  of,  the  smell  in  burning  was  altogether  unlike 
the  smell  of  burning  peat.  This  is  quite  peculiar  to  peat.  I  never 
saw  peat  in  any  part  of  North  America,  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Louisburg, — and  there  it  was  but  a  very  scanty  mixture  of  peat- 
earth  with  the  moorish  soil. 

*  While  the  smell  of  all  burning  peat  has  a  character  by  which  it 
may  always  be  known,  there  are  considerable  varieties ;  and  these  va- 
rieties seem  to  me  to  be  super-additions  to  the  distinctive  smell  of 
peat.     This  is  considerably  like  that  of  the  most  inflammable  lean 

.  coa],  and  still  m^ore  like  to  that  of  jet,  but  not  near  so  offensive.  The 
blackest,  hardest,  heaviest  peat,  when  the  matter  is  almost  an  impal- 
pable pulp,  is  the  most  inflam.mable,  and  leaves  the  smallest  quantity 
of  ashes.  This  kind  of  peat  has  the  heaviest  sickening  smell.  Such 
is  the  peat  at  Canisbay,  in  the  north  extremity  of  Scotland,  just  by 
John-a-Groat's  house.  This,  when  dried,  is  so  fine  in  its  texture  as 
to  break  with  a  sort  of  polish,  like  a  jasper.     Its  smell  in  burning  is 
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not  very  distinguishable  from  that  of  cannel  coal.  The  smell  of  the 
best  Dutch  turf,  which  is  taken  up  from  the  bottom  of  salt  water,  re- 
sembles that  of  the  peat  now  mentioned  very  much. 

*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  certain  juice  is  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  a  bog  into  peat.  Perhaps  this  juice  is  the  primitive  bi- 
tumen. I  suspect  also  that  it  is  always  accompanied  by  vitriolic  mat- 
ter. Peat  ashes  always  contain  a  very  great  proportion  of  iron.  I 
have  seen  three  places  in  Russia  where  there  is  superficial  peat  moss, 
and  in  all  of  them  the  vitriol  is  so  abundant  as  to  effloresce.  One  in 
particular,  hard  by  St.  Peterburgh,  shews  it  every  morning  on  the 
clods,  when  the  dew  has  dned  off. 

*  Peat  mosses  form  very  regular  strata,  lying  indeed  on  the  sur* 
face  ;  but  if  any  operation  of  nature  should  cover  this  with  a  deep 
load  of  other  matter,  it  would  be  compressed,  and  rendered  very  so- 
lid ;  and  remaining  for  ages  in  that  situation,  might  rijten  into  a  sub- 
stance very  like  pit-coal.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  736. 

The  metallic  substances  follow,  and  the  general  properties  of 
metals  are  detailed  with  great  precision  and  perspicuity.  As 
tirsenic  is  so  often  combined  with  the  ores,  and  is,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  connecting  link  between  metals  and  acids,  this  body  is 
first  considered.  Arsenic  is  metallised  by  heating  it  in  a  tube, 
with  three  times  its  weight  of  black  flux.  If,  in  this  state,  it  be 
put  between  two  plates  of  copper,  and  heated  to  a  dull  red  beat, 
a  degree  which  will  volatilise  mercury,  the  copper  will  be  whiten- 
ed. If  this  metallised  substance  be  evaporated  on  a  hot  iron,  it 
will  exhale  the  odour  of  garlic.  A  single  grain  of  arsenic  may 
be  discovered  in  this  way,  if  the  process  be  conducted  with 
care.  Dr.  Black  prefers  mucilages  to  oil,  for  persons  poisoned  by 
this  metal,  and  promotes  its  passage  downwards  by  a  saline  pur- 
gative. The  peculiar  effects  of  arsenic,  left  after  the  inflam- 
mation, are  those  of  extreme  weakness. 

A  short  sketch  of  metallurgy  follows,  and  then  the  metals  are 
considered  very  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  faculty  of  calcina- 
tion, viz.  magnesium,  (manganese),  iron,  mercury,  antimony, 
zinc,  bismuth,  cobalt,  niccolum,  (nickel),  lead,  tin,  copper,  sil- 
ver, gold,  and  platinum. 

Manganese  aflbrds  an  excellent  opportunity  for  explaining 
the  nature  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  its  compounds. 
Of  manganese  itself,  we  have  chiefly  the  account  of  Scheele, 
with  the  few  additions  which  Berthollet  and  others  have  made. 
Dr.  Black  suspects  that  it  attracts  azote  from  the  air  j  and  this 
is  rendered  probable  by  an  observation  of  Seguin,  who  found 
manganese  to  yield  azotic  gas  in  low  heats. 

'  Iron'  is  next  considered  in  its  full  extent,  in  a  chemical,  an 
oeconomical,  and  a  medical  view.  If  we  found  this  article  de- 
jfective,  it  was  in  some  of  the  later  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture, and  the  melioration  of  the  worse  sorts.  We  believe, 
however,  from  our  recollection,  that  tlie  omissions  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important. 
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The  a«!cle  on  *  mercury  *  is  peculiarly  extensive,  judici«ti$ 
and  Vahiable,  in  every  point  of  tiew,  except  (what  v/e  shotdd 
particularly  wish)  a  medical  one.  In  examining  the  actiotl  of 
nitrous  acid  on  this  metal,  we  here  first  find  an  account  of  ni- 
trous air,  and  the  gaseous  system,  which,  thus  delivered  in  di- 
stant parts  of  the  course,  though  occasionally  illustrating,  with 
peculiar  force,  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  appended,  lose 
much  of  the  advantage  that  their  mutual  illustration  might  af- 
ford. They  display  too  the  inactivity  of  the  author,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  recasting  the  whole, — a  task  that  the  altered 
face  of  the  science  required.  We  shall  select  his  observations 
on  ^i\^  use  of  the  eudiometer,  premising  only,  that  Dr.  Black  is 
Speaking  of  M.  De  Saussure's  instrument,  described  in  his  Vo'^^ 
^ges  dans  les  Alpes^  p.  514. 

*  r  am  persuaded  that  this  apparatus  is  more  useful  than  the  expen- 
sive and  fragile  eudiometers  consisting  of  tubes  and  stop-cocks.  But 
when  I  reflect  on  the  unavoidable  differences  in  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  of  nitrous  air  extemporaneously  prepared,  and  on  the  diffe- 
rent propensities  cf  ordinary  water  to  absorb  or  emit  elastic  fluids,  I 
cannot  think  that  these  eudiometrical  experiments  are  a  proper  foun- 
dation for  any  accurate  judgment  of  the  salubrity  or  unwholesomeness 
of  airs.  And  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  much  dependance  had  on  them. 
I  have  aKvays  considered  them  as  too  delicate  for  the  hand  of  any 
person  but  a  judicious  chemist,  perfectly  at  leisure.  The  odds  of  ten 
or  twenty  grains  in  1740,  is  an  error  from  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  ourselves.  Yet  even  this  is  a  very  great  part  of  the  greatest 
differences  that  have  been  observed.  It  is  also  very  inaccurate  to  con- 
sider this  experiment  as  a  test  of  the  wholesomeness  of  air,  and  to 
call  the  instrument  a  eudiometer.  Chemically  speaking,  it  only  mea- 
sures the  quantity  of  oxygenous  gas  contained  in  every  air.  We  know 
very  well,  that,  the  commixture  of  some  exhalations,  particularly  of 
flowers  of  the  hly  kind,  in  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  perceived  by 
such  a  test,  gives  the  air  a  power  of  affecting  some  of  our  organs  in 
a  way  which,  though  not  immediately  deadly,  is  yet  extremely  pre- 
judicial to  good  health. 

*  Accordingly,  the  experiments  made  to  examine  the  goodness  of 
aif  by  employing  nitrous  air,  do  not  always  agree  exactly  together, 
even  though  made  with  the  same  airs  and  materials,  and  the  same  ap- 
paratus. And  when  we  wish  to  be  exact,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
them  several  times,  and  to  take  a  medium  of  the  results.  And  when 
we  choose  to  compare  two  portions  or  specimens  of  atmospheric  air 
with  one  another,  the  experiments  for  this  purpose  should  always  be 
made  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place,  and  with  the  same  ni- 
trous air  recently  prepared  ;  experience  having  shewn  that  nitrous  air 
is  sensibly  different  in  its  quahty,  as  it  is  prepared  at  different  times, 
and  in  different  places.  This  is  now  understood  to  proceed  from  the 
more  or  less  violent  change  which  the  acid  suffers  when  we  are  pre- 
paring the  nitrous  air,  A  part  of  the  acid  alu-ays  undergoes  the  changes 
yau  have  seen  ;  but  a  small  portion  of  it  is  completely  decompounded, 
the  wiiclc  oxygep  being  taken  from  it,  and  then  what  remains  of  thit 
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portion  is  azotic  gas,  which  cannot  be  brought  back  to  the  state  of 
nitric  acid  by  simple  mixture  with  respirable  or  vital  air.  There  is 
only  one  way  by  which  we  can  bring  it  back  to  the  state  of  nitric  acid, 
or  convert  it  into  that  acid,  that  is,  by  mixing  three  measures  of  it 
with  seven  measures  of  vital  air,  and  then  promoting  the  union  of  the 
two  airs,  or  their  action  on  one  another,  by  a  strong  heat,  or  by  re- 
peated flashes  of  electrical  fire,  in  the  manner  practised  by  Mr.  Caven- 
dish, in  the  course  of  those  curious  and  important  experiments  which 
I  have  frequently  referred  to  as  the  great  support  of  the  new  chemical 
doctrines  and  discoveries.  Now,  when  metals  are  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  some  small  portion  of  the  acid  is,  as  I  said  just  now,  so  totally 
deprived  of  oxygen,  that  it  is  changed  into  azotic  gas  ;  and  this  hap  - 
pens  more  or  less  according  to  the  violence,  rapidity,  and  heat,  with 
which  the  dissolution  is  performed ;  and  therefore  the  nitrous  air 
which  we  get,  turns  out  different  on  different  occasions,  by  its  con- 
taining different  quantities  of  azotic  gas,  and  being  more  or  less  fit 
for  the  examination  of  the  whoksomeness  of  respirable  air.*  Vol.  ii. 
p.  524. 

We  find  nothing  particularly  interesting  that  can'  be  copied 
or  analysed  in  the  chemicul  details.  The  medical  information, 
on  the  subject  of  thi^  metal,  occurs  in  the  notes,  and  consists 
of  the  table,  with  which  Dr.  Black's  pupils  are  well  acquainted, 
with  a  few  improvements,  illustrated  with  notes  by  the  editor. 

Antimony,  on  the  contrary,  is  chiefly  of  importance  in  a 
medical  view,  though  used  occasionally  in  different  metallic 
compositions.  The  principal  remedy  which  this  metal  offers 
is  the  emetic  tartar,  tartrite  of  antimony ;  and,  in  this  prepara- 
tion, our  author  seems  to  prefer  the  pulv.  Algarotti,  though,  in 
describing  the  preparation  afterwards,  the  vitrum  antimonii  is 
not  considered  to  be  so  uncertain  in  its  preparation  as  to  be  ob- 
jectionable. 

The  four  next  metals,  zinc,  bismuth,  cobalt,  and  nickel, 
offer  little  that  is  new  or  peculiarly  interesting.  As  lapis  cala- 
minaris  is  known  to  differ,  when  procured  from  different  mines, 
which  Dr.  Black,  even  at  that  time,  suspected,  his  proposal  of 
using  only,  in  medicinCj  a  prepared  calx  is  highly  proper. 
Zinc  oxydates  very  readily  in  the  Galvanic  pile. 

Lead  is  described  at  greater  length  j  and  the  properties  of  its 
different  preparations  are  more  distinctly  detailed.  White  lead, 
from  Dr.  Black's  account,  is  not  a  pure  oxyd,  but,  in  some 
measure,  a  carbonat ;  and  plumbum  corneum,  a  muriat  of  lead 
melted  with  a  gentle  heat,  is  said  to  be  the  best  astringent  tlie 
author  knows.  The  lead-glazings  are  liable,  in  the  professor's 
opinion,  to  be  dissolv  d  by  vinegar.  In  this,  we  suspect,  Dr. 
Black  has  rather  been  guided  by  common  suspicion  than  by  ex- 
periment. In  some  of  the  coarse  earthen  ware,  we  did  not 
find  the  slightest  solution  after  vinegar  had  remained  on  it 
twenty-four  hours,  in  a  warm  place ;  and  we  have  not  found 
vinegar  lose  its  acidity  in  pots  made  of  cream-coloured  ware. 
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Tin  affords  many  preparations  of  great  value  and  extensive  use*' 
*riie  editor  suggests  that  Dr.  Black  has  omitted  the  stannic  acid 
of  Hermstaedt,  and  it  has  anticipated  the  remark  we  had  pur- 
posed to  add  to  this  chapter,  that  the  professor  has  passed 
slightly  over  the  acid  nature  of  many  of  the  metallic  calces  :  in- 
deed he  scarcely  notices  that  of  arsenic.  The  preparations  of 
tin  are  generally  known  j  but  the  following  remarks  appear  un- 
common, 

*  A  metallic  mixture,  which  has  the  beautiful  whiteness  of  fine 
silver,  is  made  of  tin  and  bismuth.  It  is  probable  that  copper  or  iron 
may  be  easily  tinned  with  it.  I  suppose  some  of  the  iron  work  of 
chariots  is  whitened  with  it. 

*  I  have  already  observed  that  the  calx  of  tin  is  employed  for  the 
composition  of  white  enamels.  It  is  a  mistake  in  the  writers  on  this 
subject  to  say  that  the  pure  calx  of  tin  is  the  proper  basis  of  this 
composition*  It  must  contain  a  minute  portion  of  lead,  or  the  flux 
used  with  it  must  contain  lead,  otherwise  it  will  make  only  a  semi- 
transparent  white.  Montamy,  who  has  written  the  most  accurately, 
and  indeed  excellently,  on  enamel  painting,  gives  minute  directions 
for  the  j^reparation  of  this  article,  because  it  is  used  with  almost  every 
Colour,  in  order  to  give  to  each  its  proper  intensity.  It  is  a  most 
tedious  process,  so  that  the  article  must  bear  a  very  high  price.  He 
prescribes  pure  tin  ;  but  then  his  fondant^  or  JluXy  with  which  it  is 
diluted,  is  crystal  cf  Angleterrc.,  which  is  our  flint-glass,  containing 
lead.  The  common  white  glazing  used  for  the  cover  of  Delft  ware 
is  a  much  cheaper  composition,  being  merely  the  calx  of  pewter  care- 
fully made,  and  often  having  an  admixture  of  arsenic.  Tassie's  me- 
dalHons  are  made  of  this,  with  a  little  magnesia, — with  flint,  and  mi- 
nium, or  flint-glass,  for  a  flux, 

*  Tin  is  vei-y  rarely  produced  by  nature  in  its  pure  and  metallic 
state ;  and  there  is  no  great  variety  of  its  ores.  Only  one  kind  is 
found  in  plenty.  And  no  part  of  the  world  abounds  with  it  so  much 
as  Cornwall.  There  is  an  exact  register  kept  there  of  the  produce 
of  the  tin-mines,  and  it  appears  that  the  average  of  twenty  years  has 
been  about  3000  tons  weight  a-year.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  630. 

Tin  is  most  eiFectually  purified  from  arsenic  by  distilling  it 
with  sal  ammoniac.  As  a  lithontriptic,  it  seems  to  act  me- 
chanically. The  arsenic,  or  the  lead  it  contains,  has  been,  at 
different  times,  said  to  assist  this  effect  \  but  so  variable  are  the . 
proportions  of  these  metals,  and  so  little  is  the  tin  corroded, 
that  neither  probably  has  any  share  in  the  operation. 

Copper,  silver,  gold,  and  platina,  are  next  very  fully  examined, 
and  their  properties  explained  with  peculiar  precision  and 
judgement :  but  though,  on  each  subject,  we  find  a  degree  of 
scientific  discrimination  which  we  should  in  vain  seek  in  the 
most  distinguished  works,  since  in  each  process  we  find  re- 
marks of  peculiar  value ;  yet  in  no  part  of  the  subject  are  they 
such  as  we  can,  within  our  limits,  detail  or  comment  on.  One 
particular  in  the  processes  on  metals  we  may  mention,  which 
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is  tlie  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  violent  heats,  with^ 
out  the  presence  of  oxygen.  These  are  owing  to  the  latent 
heat  escaping.  We  remember,  a  few  years  since,  some  experi^ 
ments  were  detailed  at  a  meeting,  we  believe,  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, in  which  combustion  was  said  to  take  place  in  vacuis, 
A  chemist  of  distinguished  eminence  suggested,  that,  before 
this  could  be  established  as  combustion,  the  remainder  after  the 
process  should  be  examined.  We  have  heard  no  more  of  the 
experiments,  and  may  therefore  judge  of  the  result  of  the  ex- 
amination. So,  in  these  instances,  there  was  no  increase  of 
oxygen ;  in  many,  a  deficiency ;  a^id,  from  the  other  changes,  it 
was  evident  that  the  increase  of  temperature  was  owing  to  the 
separation  of  the  latent  heat ;  for  no  oxydation  took  place. 

Of  the  newly-discoverfed  metals,  molybdcenum,  tellurium, 
chromum,  tungsten,  uranium,  and  titanium,  the  editor  tells  us} 
that  he  found  no  account  in  Dr.  Black's  MSS.  Yie  well  know 
tliat  he  seldom  spoke  of  what  he  had  not  himself  examined ; 
iind  increasing  infirmities,  perhaps  indolence,  prevented  his  en- 
gaging in  so  many  new  inquiries.  This  is  to  be  regretted  •,  for, 
if  he  had  not  added  to  our  knowledge,  he  might  have  corrected 
the  early  crude  ideas  of  other  authors :  if  he  had  not  given 
fresh  light,  he  might  have  rendered  the  existing  light  more  clear 
and  more  steady.  These  are  the  great  merits  of  the  present  Ele- 
ments. They  not  only  offer  opinions  oi)  numerous  important 
subjects,  but  these  opinions  are  delivered  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
improve  our  minds,  and  lead  us  to  think  for  ourselves.  They  also 
preserve  the  memory  of  some  old  excellent  chemists  who  were 
hastening  to  oblivion.  The  new  chemical  system  of  the  French 
philosophers  resembles  the  genius  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments :  when  introduced,  he  is  a  vast  cloud  of  smoke  which 
obscures  every  object,  till  the  vapour  condenses  into  a  regular 
form,  which  alone  engages  attention.  It  should  be  the  business 
of  every  chemical  inquirer  to  show,  that,  though  this  genius 
may  stand  pre-eminent,  he  is  not  the  only  object  in  the  creation  \ 
though  he  may  be  a  giant,  there  are  still  men  of  extraordinary 
stature  and  powers. 

The  last  chapter  is  on  water :  but  on  this  subject  little  seems 
to  have  been  added  for  many  years,  except  the  experiments  on  the 
Geyser.  It  is  a  bold  and  scientific  outline,  but  it  is  no  more. 
Of  the  notes  we  have  already  spoken;  and  of  the  v/hole,  which 
we  have  minutely  examineda  we  cannot  add  stronger  marks  of 
approbation,  than  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  it. 
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Art.  XII, — Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language :  chie/Iy  regavtut 
the  local  Dialect  of  London  and  its  Environs  ;  whence  it  nuill  < 
pear  that  the  Natives  of  the  Metropolis^  and  its  Vicinities^  ht 
not  corrupted  the  Language  of  .their  Ancestors ;  in  a  Letter  fro 
Samuel  Peggc,  Esq.  E.  S.  A.  to  an  old  Acquaintance^  and 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anticfiaries,  London.     Svo,     6s.     Boards. 
Rivingtons.     1803. 

This  posthumous  letter  is  written  with  singular  spirit  and  hu- 
mour. Its  object  is  to  show  that  the  dialect  of  London  is  the 
only  uncorrupted  English :  or,  if  corrupted,  that  its  corruptions 
have  merely  risen  from  an  attempt  to  render  it  more  musical, 
or  from  the  accidental  changes  inseparable  from  an  oral  tongue. 

*  I  do  not,  sir,  contend  for  the  strict  legitimacy  of  our  language ; 
for  the  provincial  branches  of  it  are  not  all  by  one  common  parent. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  you  would  seek  for  the  terms  and  expressions 
of  the  northern  people  of  England,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  ransack  the 
British  tongue,  which  fied  with  the  natives  into  the  fastnesses  of 
Wales  :  for  the  northern  dialect  (Scotland  included)  is  for  the  most 
part  Saxon.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  as  fruitless  to  aearch  in 
the  Saxon  forests  of  the  north  for  the  language  of  the  western 
counties  of  England,  which  (except  by  transplantation)  is  of  British 
growth.  In  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  the  immediate  southern  counties 
(coast-wise  at  least)  our  pursuit  may  be  directed  in  a  great  degree 
to  GaJlicistns,  in  point  of  idiom  as  well  as  words  :  and  lastly,  in  Lon- 
don (the  great  Babel  of  them  all)  every  language  will  be  found  in- 
corporated ;  though  that  of  the  true  cockney  is,  for  the  most  part, 
composed  of  Saxonis?ns.  The  Danes  left  us  some  traces  of  their  lan- 
guage, though  it  is  but  a  dialect  of  that  extensive  tongue,  which, 
under  the  different  names  of  Teutonick,  Gothick,  Celtick,  &c.  &c. 
was  known  in  every  region  of  what  is  called  the  north  of  Europe.  As 
to  the  irruption  of  words  from  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent, 
we  have  the  French  which  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  and  con- 
tinued in  full  force,  so  long  as  our  law  pleadings  ran  in  that  language, 
and  our  statutes  were  penned  in  it.  From  Italy  we  have  gathered 
a  few  words  (not  a  great  many),  inti'oduced  perhaps  first  by  the 
Xombards,  then  by  nuncios  who  came  hither  from  the  pope,  and 
by  ecclesiasticks  who  were  perpetually  scampering  to  Rome  before 
the  Reformation  ;  to  which  may  be  added  other  words  imported  by 
our  merchants  trading  to  Italy  and  the  Levant.'     p.  4. 

This  view  of  our  language  is  not  perhaps  strictly  correct. 
In  the  west  there  are  some  traces  of  the  Cumraig,  or  the  Irish 
Gaelic  ;  and  in  the  north,  the  Saxon  is  not  the  exclusive  source 
of  the  vernacular  dialect.  Yet,  on  this  point,  it  is  not  easy  to 
fpeak  with  accuracy,  since  we  have  so  fev/  provincial  glossaries. 
"We  have  often  expressed  a  wish  that  our  various  dialects  might 
be  rescued  from  oblivion,  while  yet  in  existence.  Even  ?t  this 
mcm.ent  they  are  gradually  vanishing  ;  and,  unless  the  last 
vestiges  be  speedily  caught,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  them 
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hereafter.  Independently  of  the  dialects,  the  metaphors  should 
also  be  preserved  (one  of  these  occurs  to  us  while  writing).  In 
the  late  popular  play,  *  The  Soldier's  Daughter/  to  '  rap  or 
rend^  is  a  phrase  employed  for  procuring  a  thing  by  any  means. 
The  words  should  be  rip  or  rind,  a  metaphor  taken  from  bark- 
ing (ripping  and  rinding)  trees.  A  similar  one  we  lately  met, 
equally  corrupted,  thus,  *  more  and  mould.*  It  means  entirely 
eradicated.  More  is  root ;  and  the  phrase  implies  torn  up  v/ith 
such  violence,  that  the  earth  (mould)  is  separated  with  the  more. 

One  other  remark  we  would  add,  that  there  are  few  provin- 
cialisms which  do  not  lead  to  the  etymology.  This  is  certainly 
true  with  respect  to  the  names  of  places,  and  it  is  true  also  in 
other  terms.  It  is  brought  to  our  recollection  by  a  word  noticed 
in  page  10,'potirary  for  apothecary:  the  etymon  of  the  latter  may 
be  apotheca  ,-  but  this  is  not  the  old  word,  which  is  evidently 
derived  from  boiica.  Mr.  Pegge  labours  to  discover  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  cockney,  which  he  thinks  is  from  the  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb  coquellner,  to  fondle  or  pamper  :  coquel'me  may 
be  softened  by  pronunciation  to  coquene,  '  The  king  of  Cock- 
ney,' in  the  old  ballad,  evidently  meant  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, not  the  king  of  England. 

We  should,,  with  much  pleasure,  enlarge  on  thisietter^  which 
has  greatly  entertairied  us,  and  affords  many  valuable  remarks 
on  the  old  English  language,  were  not  various  works,  tliat 
equally  claim  our  attention,  in  arrear.  We  must  content  our- 
selves therefore  v/ith  this  general  commendation,  and  conclude 
our  article  with  one  of  the  shortest  specimens  tliat  we  can  dis- 
cover among  such  as  are  characteristic  of  the  work  in  generaL 

*  As  to  the  word  in  question  viz.  nvent,  I  shall  now  produce  eyi- 
•dence  of  its  descent  from  an  ancient  family  of  the  name  of  wend, 
which  Dr.  Wallis  allows  to  be  the  primaiy  ancestor.  IVent,  says  be, 
is  derived  "  ab  antique  <wend.^*  From  this  infinitive  is  naturally  formed 
wended  (or  the  irregular  Saxon  termination  luenden),  both  in  the  pre- 
terit and  the  participle,  which  is  as  easily  corrupted  into  nvcnted^  as 
ivented  i§  contracted  to  ivent.  We  have  many  other  similar  past-tenses 
and  participles,  such  as,  sent  from  send ; — lent  from  lend ; — bent  from 
bendy  &c.  Shakspeare  uses  blent  for  blended.  This  old  verb  ivend 
was  formerly  very  respectable,  and  well  known  to  Chaucer,  Lydgate, 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  others  ;  but,  not  to  trouble  you  witli  mi- 
nute quotations  at  length,  I  dare  beheve  that  you  will  be  content 
with  the  following  references  (thrown  into  a  notej,  wherein  the  verb 
will  be  seen  in  various  situations  *. 


*  *  They  iv^nd.    Prologue  to  Chaucer's  Canterbury  T^es,  and  in  rarious 
other  places  in  his  works. 

*  Doth  -wend.     Comedy  of  Errors. 

*  Shall  tvend.     Midsunmier  Night's  Dream, 
'  Did  ivend.    Howell's  Letters,  1621. 
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*  I  shall  now  crave  leave  to  mention  two  or  three  involuntary 
takes  among  the  moderns,  though  I  confess  to  have  despaired  of 
ever  seeing  the  participle  loent  seriously  used  in  written  language 
since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

*  Dr.  Radchffe,  in  a  letter  dated  1714",  wherein  he  vindicates  him- 
self from  the  charge  of  not  attending  queen  Anne  in  her  last  illness, 
says  that-. — "  had  he  been  commanded,  he  would  have  went  to  the 
queen.'^ 

'  In  the  translation  of  baron  PufFendorfPs  Introduction  to  the  Hi- 
story of  Europe  pubhshed  (with  a  continuation),  by  the  late  Mr. 
Serjeant  Sayer,  A.  D.  ITl'S,  you  will  find  the  following  passage — 
*'  Portugal,  considering  how  many  families  have  ivenl  from  thence  to 
Brazil,  is  pretty  well  peopled."  Could  I  persuade  myself  that  the 
learned  serjeant  had  adopted  the  word  went  on  any  degree  of  con- 
viction, I  should  think  it  an  obhgation  ;  but  I  am  rather  of  opinion 
that  it  crept  in  by  a  slip  of  his  own  pen,  or  from  rapid  dictation  to 
Eis  clerk,  after  having  just  parted  with  a  cockney  client. 

'  To  come  a  little  nearer  to  the  present  moment,  I  shall  add  the 
words  of  a  very  good  writer  of  a  few  years  standing,  and  now  alive 
(no  matter  who),  in  whose  works  I  have  discovered  a  similar  hasty 
escape,  where  he  tells  us  of  a  calamity  which  some  repubhck  or  other 
— "  had  underwf;//." 

'  Let  all  this,  however,  pass  without  farther  comment,  as  arising 
from  rapid  writing  or  dictation,  and  allow  me  to  throw  in  an  anec- 
dote. When  Dr.  Adam  Littleton  was  compiling  his  Latin  Dictio- 
nary, and  announced  the  verb  "  concurro "  to  his  amanuensis,  the 
scribe,  imagining  that  the  various  senses  of  the  word  would,  as  usual, 
begin  with  the  most  Hteral translation,  said — "  concur,  I  suppose,  sir;" 
to  which  the  doctor  replied  peevishly — concur  !  condog  !  The  secre- 
tary, whose  business  it  was  to  write  what  liis  master  dictated,  accord- 
ingly did  his  duty,  and  the  word  condog  was  inserted,  and  is  actually 
printed  as  one  interpretation  of  "  concurro  "  in  the  first  edition,  1678 
(to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum),  though  it  has  been  expunged* 
and  does  not  appear  in  subsequent  editions. 

*  Upon  the  wliole  of  this  article,  sir,  the  word  went  appears  to  be 
fit  for  a  cabinet ;  as  it  was  not  minted  in  a  die  of  yesterday,  nor  is  it 
abased,  or  cast  in  sand.  It  has  the  true,  old,  and  genuine  mint-mark 
upon  it  ;  and  is  a  relique  which  would  have  been  lost  to  the  curious, 
had  not  the  dialect  of  London  preserved  it  with  so  much  care,' 
F.  234. 


*  Wends,    Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.    Old  Plays,  2d  edition. 

♦  Wendetb.     Chaucer's  Text  of  Love.     Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry. 

♦  Wend  you;  imperatively.      Comedy   of  Errors.      Measure   for   Measure 
Tanner  of  Tamworth,  in  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry. 

*  Wend  we ;  imperatively.    IVIerry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  1626,  among  the  Old 
Plays. 

*  The  ivendhig.     Chaucer's  Troihis  and  Creseide. 
^•Is  "joent.     Chaucer's  1  estanient  of  Love. 

♦  Wentest.    Milton,  Par.  Lest,  k  XII.  1.  610/ 
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Art.  XIII. — Anthropaideia  [Anthropopaideia],  or  a  Tractate  on 
getieral  Education.  By  Andreiu  Cowan,  M.  D.  2  J^ols, 
12mo,     8s.  Boards.     Wynne  and  Scholey.     1803. 

TREATISES  on  education  have  issued  very  frequently  of 
late  from  the  press ;  but  very  little  improvement  in  the  art  itself 
seems  to  have  originated  from  them.  What  has  been  practised 
is  the  law  for  daily  practice  in  our  great  schools  and  seminaries  } 
and  an  outcry  is  raised  against  every  suggestion  of  improvement 
as  an  alarming  innovation.  The  principle  of  this  v^rork  will  meet 
with  no  quarter ;  it  attacks  the  fundamental  article  of  public  edu-« 
cation ;  it  would  establish  pleasure,  not  pain,  as  the  basis  of  all 
instruction.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  magisterial  terror 
which  inspires  awe  in  every  beholder  ?  what  is  to  be  done  with 
those  arms  of  discipline  which  are  wielded  with  such  apparent 
delight  by  the  active,  and  felt  with  such  agony  by  the  suffering 
party  ?  where  are  the  pleasures  of  our  play-grounds — the  broken 
chins,  the  bloody  noses,  and  the  fagging  of  the  junior  boys,  to 
take  refuge  ?  All,  all  are  banished  by  this  author,  who  denies 
that  they  can  be  necessary ;  who  conceives  that  a  lad  may  be 
allured  to  instruction,  and  that  he  may  be  brought  to  his  lesson 
with  the  same  ease  as  he  is  led  to  his  sports. 

The  author  received  his  education  in  Columbia  college  in 
America,  and  these  notions  may  be  pardoned  in  one  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  system  practised  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Yet,  allowing  his  first  position  to  be  good,  we  cannot  deny  him 
the  credit  of  reasoning  very  justly  from  it ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
an  instructor  of  youth  who  may  not  derive  some  advantage 
from  a  perusal  of  his  thoughts.  There  is  an  originality  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  his  work.  He  seems  to  feel  as  he  writes, 
^nd  to  view  the  creature  man  as  formed  by  education,  not  only 
for  the  next  immediate  stage  of  existence,  but  for  one  that  may 
continue  through  endless  ages.  His  principle,  therefore,  if  it 
can  be  applied  to  childhood,  is  equally  true  in  the  state  of  man- 
hood :  pleasure,  not  pain,  must  become  the  great  object  of  po- 
litical governors  •,  our  penal  laws  must  undergo  revision ;  and 
future  generations  will  wonder  that  their  ancestors  should  seem 
to  have  taken  delight  in  using  the  violence  of  force,  when  gen- 
tle and  pleasant  measures  would  have  produced  a  tenfold  greater 
effect. 

Let  the  author  speak  for  himself — 

*  The  business  and  aim  of  education  is  now  evident,  according  to 
the  system  here  delivered,  and  is  entirely  reduced  to  this  one  simple 
precept, — so  to  regulate  the  emotions  of  pleasure  and  pain  that  the 
greatest  vigour  and  energy  may  be  imparted  to  the  mind.  This  view 
of  education  appears  to  me  to  be  as  just  as  it  is  original  j  it  shall, 
therefore,  be  constantly  kept  in  view  throughout  the  course  gf  tikis 
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work,  and  shall  regulate  our  estimation  of  the  various  means 
are  used  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  human  mind.  Before,  how- 
ever, we  investigate  and  appreciate  the  various  means  used  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  human  mind,  according  to  the  degrees  of  pleasure  or 
pain  which  accompany  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enquire  into  the 
nature  of  these  emotions  themselves,  and  to  trace  the  effects  which 
they  tend  to  produce  upon  the  mind,  without  at  all  considering  the 
means  by  which  they  are  produced,  except  they  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  In  infancy  and  childhood  the  emotions  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain  are  very  active,  though  of  a  kind  different  from 
those  of  manhood  and  old  age.  The  pleasures  and  pains  which  ac- 
tuate the  minds  of  children  and  infants,  are  those  alone  which  exert 
their  influence  upon  the  organs  of  sensation.  The  mind  is,  at  this 
period  of  life,  incapable  of  receiving  pleasure  or  pain  from  general 
ideas,  because  such  ideas  are  then  unknown.  As  the  facul'.ies  of  the 
mind,  however,  begin  to  exert  their  influence,  the  mind,  from  her  own 
exertions,  and  from  those  ideas  which  she  alone  can  form  and  embody, 
becomes  capable  of  receiving  the  emotions  of  pleasure  and  pain.  The 
influence  of  mere  sensation,  in  exciting  these  emotions,  gradually  di- 
minishes, and  the  enjoyment  which  it  causes  arises  more  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mind,  excited  by  sensation,  than  from  the  sensation  itself. 
The  greater  the  power  and  energy  which  the  fi  culties  of  the  mind 
attain,  the  greater  will  be  the  influence  of  the  mental  emotions  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  less  will  be  those  immediately  derived 
from  the  senses.  From  this  truth  we  derive  many  useful  conclusions 
witli  regard  to  the  proper  modes  of  actuating  the  human  mind  in  its 
states  of  advancement  towards  perfection.  In  order  to  actuate,  in 
any  manner,  the  minds  of  children,  a  different  method  must  be 
adopted  from  that  by  which  we  would  influence  the  minds  of  men. 
The  emotions  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  can  only,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  be  excited  in  children  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 
The  inefficacy  of  all  other  means,  except  such  as  operate  directly 
,iipon  the  bodily  organs  of  sense  in  actuating  the  minds  of  children, 
has  obhged  those  to  whose  care  their  education  has  been  entrusted  to 
have  recourse  to  bodily  punishment,  or  bodily  gratification,  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  infant  mind  to  exertion.  But  the  conduct  of  those 
who  act  without  any  principle  at  all,  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  witli 
almost  all  mankind,  must  abvays  be  uncertain,  and  very  generally  per- 
nicious. We  cannot,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  usual  modes  of  ac- 
tuating the  infant  mind,  employed  by  parents  and  tutors,  are  adapted 
to  prom.ote  the  best  effects ;  on  the  contrary,  a  minute  examination 
of  their  nature  must  convince  us,  that  they  are  highly  detrimental. 
The  influence  of  education,  as  it  is  at  present  conducted,  tends  almost 
universally  not  only  to  pervert  and  weaken  the  intellect,  but  also  to 
corrupt  the  heart.  To  excite  to  action  any  living  creature  whatever 
by  pain  and  torment,  while  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  produce  the 
same  effects  by  pleasurable  excitement,  seems  too  absurd  and  too  de- 
testable an  idea  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  man.  It  seems,  therefore, 
useless  to  enter  into  a  serious  refutation  of  such  absurd  conduct.  I 
shall  only  endeavour,  therefore,  to  shew,  that  effects  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  emotion  of  pleasure,  at  least  equally  powerful  with  those 
resulting  from  pain,  and  iircomparably  more  beneficial  to  the  mind. 
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A  being,  altogether  unacquainted  with  man,  would  be  not  a  little 
astonished  to  hear,  that  all  the  hnks  of  human  society,  except  those 
which  bind  a  very  few  refined  minds,  are  almost  entirely,  modifica- 
tions of  pain,  even  from  infancy  to  old  age.  Such  is  the  mode  by 
which,  not  only  children,  but  all  mankind,  have  ever  been  influenced. 
It  is  the  fear  of  the  tyrant,  alone,  that  renders  the  people  obedient. 
The  influence  of  this  conduct  has,  in  all  human  affairs,  a  most  per- 
nicious consequence  over  the  heart  of  man.'     Vol.  i.  p.  49. 

The  present  state  of  education  is  analysed  with  much  judge- 
ment ;  and  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  concluding  reflexion 
upon  it. 

*  That  part  of  the  community  which  is  intended  to  fill  mechanical 
occupations  in  life,  are  rarely  sent  either  to  great  schools  or  the  uni- 
versities. They  receive  that  small  portion  of  education  v/hich  is 
thought  absolutely  necessaiy  for  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  in 
petty  schools.  Here  they  are  only  taught  those  particular  branches 
of  learning,  without  which  they  could  not  properly  exercise  their  em- 
ployments. Readinof,  writing,  and  a  few  rules  of  arithmetic,  compose 
all  the  stock  of  their  school  education.  The  advantages  resulting 
from  such  a  partial  instruction  must  be  extremely  limited.  Not  one 
single  act  or  faculty  of  the  mind  becomes  thereby  perceptibly 
strengthened,  indeed  often  they  are  evidently  weakened.  The  pro- 
portion of  individuals  who  are  educated  in  this  manner,  in  what  is 
called  refined  society,  is  very  considerable.  But  there  is  a  still  greater 
number  who  receive  no  education  at  all.  Of  this  last  description  are 
the  menial  servants :  those  employed  in  the  lower  kinds  of  labour, 
a;id  almost  all  the  females  of  the  poorer  orders.  The  parents  are 
here  incapacitated  for  educating  their  children,  and  the  government 
has  cruelly  overlooked  and  neglected  them. 

*  From  these  few  observations  we  may  form  a  pretty  good  estimate 
of  the  state  of  education  and  knowledge  in  what  is  termed  refined  and 
pohshed  society.  The  very  small  portion  of  the  community  who  re- 
ceive a  regular  systematic  education,  have  their  mental  powers  but 
partially  exercised  and  cultivated,  and  at  the  same  time  frequently 
perverted.  Those  again  whose  education  is  yet  more  limited,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  derive  any  advantage  from  it.  While  the  very 
large  proportion  of  society  who  are  altogether  deprived  of  culture, 
are  perhaps  in  a  worse  situation  than  if  they  had  remained  in  their 
original  state  of  nature.*     Vol.  i.  p.  167. 

No  circumstance  escapes  our  author.  A  very  material  thing, 
and  in  which  we  concur  entirely  with  hlm^  is  the  disposition  of 
light,  so  that  the  young  eye  may  be  enabled,  by  its  means,  to 
form  ideas  with  precision.  In  this  the  politics  of  our  country 
inter. ere,  and  much  evil  arises  from  an  injudicious  method  of 
increasing  the  revenue.  The  habitations  of  the  poor  are  hence 
ill  calculated  for  the  purpose  : 

*  Their  windows  are  in  general  much  too  small,  and  frequently  ob- 
scured by  dirt.  This  defect  however  requires  only  to  be  known,  and 
its  consequences  properly  appreciated,  in  order  to  produce  a  r^omaa* 

Q2       , 
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t?on.  But  there  i;;  another  obstruction  in  the  way  of  improN-er 
more  moment  which  we  must  mention,  though  with  pain  and  regret. 
t  allude  to  the  restrictions  laid  by  sonic  governments  upon  the  use  of 
f'he  light  of  heaven.  In  Great  Britain  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  by 
law,  to  pay  a  very  heavy  tax  to  obtain  permission  to  enjoy  the  hght  of 
the  sun,  and  the  poor  householder  is  not  exempt  from  this  burden. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  apology,  which  every  individual  must  admit,  in 
favour  of  this  destructive  instance  of  arbitrary  governments,  namely, 
ignorance  of  the  pernicious  effects  arising  from  it ;  but  if  we  admit 
this  excuse  in  behalf  of  a  tax  upon  light,  we  must,  if  we  act  consis- 
tently, pardon  all  the  false  and  improper  measures,  which  they  ever 
have  or  may  hereafter  take ;  for  the  same  apology  may  be  made  for 
all. 

*  I  have  frequently  observed  in  the  houses,  not  only  of  the  poorer 
orders  of  society,  but  also  in  those  belonging  to  persons  of  wealth, 
and  even  affluence,  that  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  was  barely  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  families  to  perform  their  necessary  household  du- 
ties ;  and  the  cause,  as  I  have  almost  universally  found,  is  the  tax 
upon  light.  Indeed,  the  affluent  and  wealthy  cannot  excuse  the 
darkness  of  their  habitations  by  urging  the  heaviness  of  this  detesta- 
ble tax  with  the  same  propriety  as  those  involved  in  penury  and  want. 
But  even  the  wealthy  and  affluent  should  never  be  obliged  to  divert 
their  property,  perhaps  the  product  of  their  own  industry  and  labour, 
from  the  beneficial  purposes,  to  which  they  would  otherwise  apply 
it,  to  ends  at  best  pernicious  and  destructive.  The  poorer  classes  are 
sincerely  to  be  pitied.  Few,  if  any,  of  those,  whose  business  and 
duty  it  is  to  think  and  provide  for  them,  possess  either  the  power  of 
mind,  or  the  benevolence  of  heart  requisite  for  this  most  important 
trust.  Let  no  person  dispute  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  when  he 
considers,  that  the  tax  upon  hght  tends  directly  to  debilitate  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  evil  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  not  so  great  in  reality 
as  I  have  here  represented  it,  but  I  will  assever,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  I  have  often  seen  habitations  rendered  perceptibly  ob- 
scured by  the  shutting  up  of  windows  occasioned  by  the  tax  upon 
light.  That  such  an  abode,  when  used  as  a  nursery  for  children,, 
must  greatly  debilitate  their  minds,  and  sour  their  dispositions,  will 
appear  evident  from  the  reasoning  already  adduced.*    Vol.  i.  f.  192» 

We  could,  with  pleasure,  make  many  copious  extracts  from 
this  work  5  for  in  every  part  there  is  a  fund  of  instruction,  thiil 
may  be  of  use  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  statesman.  The  re- 
marks on  tl^e  excellence  of  music,  its  use  in  exciting  devotion, 
and  the  e^^ident  defects  from  the  want  o^  it  in  one  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, show  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  de- 
serve the  peculiar  attention  of  that  sect,  as  well  as  of  others 
who  have  a  repugnance  to  instiljmental  music  in  their  places  of 
worship.  

*  It  is  sincerely  to  be  lamented  and  regretted,  that  the  truly  re- 
•ipectable  sect  of  quakers  should  foihid  the  cultivation  and  practice  ot 
'music  in  their-  society  ;  and  it  is  w-onderful  that  the  effects  which  ai- 
reacfy'liave'feslilted  from  this  prohibition,  have  not  yet  convineed 
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them  oi  the  impropriety  and  pernicious  tendency  of  their  unreason- 
able prejudice  against  music. 

*  Such  indeed  are  the  effects  produced  by  the  total  neglect. of  this 
^vine  art  among  the  society  of  friends,  that  the  tones  of  their  voice 
in  conversation  can  hardly  be  endured  by  any  person  of  a  nice  and  de- 
licate musical  ear.  But  if  the  tones  of  their  voice  in  conversation^- 
when  the  mind  must  in  a  particular  manner  be  excited  by  the  emotion 
of  pleasure,  are  so  very  harsh  and  discordant ;  in  reading  and  public 
speaking,  when  the  heart  is  less  pleasurably  excited,  they  must  be 
truly  disgusting.  This  observation  is  fully  verified  by  daily  experi- 
ence. If  the  founder  of  this  rehgious  sect  had  been  possessed  of  true^ 
political  cunning,  we  might  have  been  disposed  to  believe,  that  his 
conduct  in  abohshing  and  prohibiting  the  cultivating  and  practice  of 
music,  was  not  altogether  without  design. 

*  From  the  neglect  of  this  art,  the  quakers  are  incapacitated  fot' 
fulfilling  any  public  capacity,  which  requires  the  abihty  of  exciting 
and  rousing  the  passions  of  men.  Hence  this  sect  is  excluded  alto- 
gether from  every  kind  of  political  authority,  which  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  power  over  popular  eloquence.  The  religious  ceremonies 
of  this  sect  also,  by  being  performed  in  language  debased  by  vulgar 
use,  possess  little  power  over  the  imagination.  Their  silent  meetings 
indeed  are  much  more  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  this  action  of 
mind,  in  case  she  is  previously  stored  with  proper  images ;  the  educa- 
tion of  the  friends,  however,  tends  rather  to  weaken  and  pervert  the 
imagination,  than  to  strengthen  and  direct  its  energies*'  Vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

The  system  of  education  that  generally  prevails,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  great  complaint :  it  may  be  the  time  to  try 
the  effect  of  gentler  methods;  and  if  any  one  who  is  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  youth  should  be  of  tlie  same  sentiment, 
he  will  find,  in  this  work,  sufficient  reasons  to  justify  his  con- 
duct, as  well  as  much  encouragement  to  proceed  in  it,  and 
many  useful  hints  that  may  be  made  very  senriceable  to  himself 
and  his  pupils. 


Art.  XIV. — The  Poetical  Register,  and  Repository  of  Fugitive 
Poetry,  for  1802.  The  second  Edition,  8w.  9j-.  Boards, 
Rivingtons.     1803. 

THE  preceding  volume  of  this  Poetical  Register  was  noticed 
in  our  vSecond  Series.  This  continuation  has  an  equal  value. 
It  differs,  however,  from  the  former  volume,  in  the  omission 
of  those  scraps  of  ancient  poetry,  which  formed  an  incon- 
gruous and  misplaced  admixture ;  in  the  omission  of  those 
notices  of  poems  in  the  press,  which  are  sure  to  be  advertised 
to  satiety  elsewhere  -,  and  in  the  omission  of  biographical  notices 
of  deceased  poets — an  article  which  we  regret,  and  which,  if 
conducted  with  propriety,  would  have  formed  a  valuable,  as 
well  as  interesting,  appendix. 
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The  Register  may  be  considered  as  filling  up  that  place  in 
English  literature,  which  the  too-splendid  and  costly  Annual 
Anthology  attempted  in  vain  to  occupy.  It  is  not,  we  think, 
superior  m  the  merit  or  equal  in  the  abundance  of  its  original 
materials;  but  the  poetry  has  a  more  habitual  and  popular  cast, 
and  is  collected  from  a  more  numerous  and  various  set  of  con- 
tributors. The  original  matter  occupies  180,  and  the  compiled 
matter  240  pages.  This  borrowed  or  fugitive  poetry,  as  it  is  here 
called,  is  selected,  in  several  instances  to  our  knowledge,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  authors,  from  other  separate  or  pe-- 
riodical  publications,  to  which  they  had  chosen  to  give  n  pre- 
ference. The  honour  of  popularity  is,  however,  in  common' 
cases,  an  indemnity  for  the  encroachment  of  plagiarism  ;  but 
where  long  poems  are  copied,  the  hospitality  shown  them  is 
more  indelicate  than  flattering. 

From  the  original  poetry  we  shall  select  an  ode  by  miss  Ban- 
nerman,  entitled  the  Fall  of  Switzerland. 

*  Ye  mountain-forests  proudly  wave, 

Your  shades  have  nurs'd  the  good,  the  brave, 
And  stretch'd  o*er  many  a  patriot  grave 
Its  solitary  canopy. 

*  Ages  have  roll'd,  and  suns  gone  down, 
Helvetia,  o'er  thy  high  renown, 
Since  Freedom  spurn'd  all  other  crown 

Than  Nature's  hoary  diadem. 

*  Hide,  Valour,  now  thy  blighted  fame 
When  o'er  thy  cliffs  the  Spoiler  came. 
With  banners  red,  and  arms  of  flame, 

And  clarions  shouting  hollowly  ; 

*  Then  o'er  thy  glacier-sum.mits  cold 
The  trumpet-knell  of  Freedom  toll'd ! 
Where  glory  now  thy  chiefs  of  old 

To  stem  the  tide  of  slavery  I 

*  Victor  so  long — to  arms  !  to  arms  ! 
Hands  that  the  pulse  of  Freedom  warms  I 
Again  thro'  carnage  and  alarms 

Unfurl  the  flag  of  victory, — 

*  Ye  patriot  legions  charge — repel — 
Fall  freemen  as  your  fathers  fell ! 
Here  shall  your  blood's  impetuous  swell 

Proclaim  your  glorious  ancestry  1 

*  — ^Victor  no  more  ! — yield,  Valour,  yield 
Thy  sacred  arms  and  shatter'd  shield. 
And  humbled  on  thy  chosen  field. 

Await  the  chains  of  tyranny.— 
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«  — Master  of  Fate  ! — Thy  laurels  hide, 
No  glory  beams  where  Freedom  died : 
Tear  from  the  Gallic  standards  wide 
The  insulted  crest  of  Liberty. — 

*  Beneath  that  sign,  in  ages  rude, 
Hath  many  a  band  of  freemen  stood, 
O'er  hills  of  ice  and  fields  of  blood, 

To  charge  the  invading  ravager ! 

*  They  fought — they  fell — ye  sons  of  fame. 
You  blush  not  for  your  country's  shame  ; 
Could  not  your  deeds  and  victor  name 

Redeem  her  holy  solitudes  ? 

*  What  echoing  plain,  what  mountain  hoar, 
Heard  not  your  storm  of  battle  roar  ? — 
That  trump  is  hush'd — to  sound  no  more, 

That  led  the  free  to  victory  ! — 

*  Yet,  Freedom,  o'er  thy  lost  abode, 
Which  many  a  godhke  foot  hath  trode. 
What  heart  shall  trace  thy  trophied  road, 

Nor  burn  to  'venge  thy  destiny  ! — '     p.  56. 

There  are  several  fine  wiir-song3  in  tlie  volume. 

From  the  fugitive  poetry  we  shall  extract  an  anonymous 
translation  from  the  Italian  of  Monti.  The  subject  of  this 
sonnet  is  a  young  lady's  taking  the  veil. 

*  A  holy  zeal  the  lovely  soul  o'erp'owers, 

And  bids  Licoris  to  the  cloister  fly  ; 
Forth  from  her  eyes  serene  a  lustre  showers, 

Soft  as  descends  the  paradisial  sky. 
Love  vanquish'd,  piqued,  in  idle  ambush  lours, 

Stamping  his  broken  arrows  angrily  ; 
On  the  shorn  hair,  discrovvn'd  of  bridal  f'.owers. 

Weeping  lies  scom'd  and  trampled  Liberty. 
Blithe  Pleasure,  too,  his  spangled  garment  shook. 

Offering  the  spicy  cup,  the  fragrant  wreath, 
And  beckoning  to  the  silky-curtain'd  nook. 
With  bitter  smile  the  damsel  meets  his  look. 

Closes  the  holy  gates,  and  proudly  saith, 
"  The  keys  in  keeping  I  consign  to  Death."     p.  285. 

To  the  poems  succeed  very  concise  revlewals  of  the  principal 
recent  publications  in  verse,  which  are  more  praise-full  than 
praise-M^orthy.  We  doubt  not  that  this  work  will  become  in  its 
progress  more  select,  and  less  dependent  on  other  publications 
for  assistance. 


(     224.     ) 
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RELIGION. 


Art.  15. — A  Charge  delivered  to  ihe  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  London^ 
in  the  Tear  1803,  3y  the  Right  Reverend  Beilhy,  Lord  Bishop  of  that 
Diocese,     ^vo.     Is.Gd.     Cadell  ^zW  Davies.     1804. 

THE  learned  prelate,  in  the  former  part  of  his  charge,  expresses 
his  fears  that  the  return  of  peace,  and  the  consequent  free  communi- 
cation with  the  continent,  might  open  a  door  to  general  infideHty 
among  us,  as  well  as  to  those  several  vices  which  have  been  more 
daringly  practised  by  the  French  repubHc  and  her  dependencies  since 
the  time  of  their  shaking  off  the  v/holesome  restraints  of  religion. 
Under  this  persuasion,  his  lordship  recommends  strongly  to  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese  a  double  portion  of  watchfulness  in  their  pastoral  ca- 
pacities :  that  they. should  press  upon  their  congregations  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  and  holy  obligations  of  the  Christian  faith,  with 
devout  and  solemn  earnestness  ;  exerting  all  the  powers  they  are  pos- 
sessed of,  in  endeavours  to  fortify  their  minds,  by  every  rehgious  prin- 
ciple, against  the  many  new  temptations,  both  to  apostacy  from  their 
faith  and  the  dissoluteness  of  manners,  by  which,  in  consequence  of 
this  event,  they  might  possibly  be  assailed.  The  worthy  prelate 
then  proceeds  to  remind  them,  that  it  is  not  only  their  duty  to  be 
vigilant  on  this  single  account,  but  also  in  order  to  support  the  credit 
and  consequence  of  our  national  church,  against  the  ignorant  abuse  of 
the  itinerant  enthusiast,  and  the  more  fonnidable  attack  of  the  learn- 
ed sectary.  On  this  head  his  lordship  advances  some  very,  pertinent 
observationsi — 

*  About  twenty  years  ago  we  were  told,  in  a  variety  of  publica- 
tions, written  by  men  of  considerable  talents,  dissenting  from  the 
church  of  England,  that  all  ecclesiastical  estabhshments  were  un- 
christian and  pernicious  things  ;  that  they  were  a  check  to  all  libe- 
rality of  opinion,  all  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  hurtful  to  the  interests 
of  morality  and  rehgion.  It  was  contended,  that  if  we  could  once 
see  a  great  nation  emancipated  from  these  fetters  upon  the  conscience 
and  the  understanding  ;  if  we  could  see  it  nobly  extricating  religion 
from  all  connection  with  the  state  ;  refusing  all  support  to  any  fa- 
vourite communion,  any  privileged  church ;  shewing  no  kind  of  di- 
stinction whatever  to  any  one  sect  of  Christians,  but  leaving  them  all 
to  provide  for  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  ;  we  should  soon  see 
the  happy  effects  of  such  a  generous  and  rational  system  ;  we  should 
see  such  a  scene  of  liberty,  of  peace,  of  harmony,  of  virtue,  of 
happiness,  of  pure  morality,  and  genuine  religion,  as  was  never  be- 
fore v/itnessed  in  the  world. 
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*  It  has  so  happened,  my  brethren,  that  this  so  much  wished  for 
experiment  has  actually  been  tried  :  it  has  been  tried  in  our  own 
times,  in  two  great  countries,  in  the  republic  of  America,  and  in  the 
republic  of  France.  In  the  former,  all  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments which  subsisted  in  the  southern  provinces  have  been  destroyed ; 
all  public  provision  and  protection  withdrawn  from  the  church  of 
England  ;  and  the  episcopal  clergy  left  principally  to  the  eleemosy- 
nary contributions  of  their  congregations.  And  what  has  been  the 
consequence  ?  Has  religion  obtained  a  more  powerful  and  more  ex- 
tensive influence  over  the  inhabitants  of  those  states  ?  Are  their 
churches  better  frequented,  their  morals  improved,  and  (as  we  were 
taught  to  esvpect)  piety,  virtue,  and  happiness,  , diffused  universally 
throughout  the  land  ?  No  one,  I  apprehend,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  present  state  of  that  country,  will  affirm  this  to  be  the  case. 
Had  so  propitious  and  so  remarkable  a  change  taken  place,  it  would 
scarcely  have  escaped  the  notice  of  so  many  travellers  as  have  lately 
visited  that  continent,  much  less  the  obsenation  of  their  own  writers^ 
who  would  very  naturally  have  dwelt  with  no  small  degree  of  triumph 
and  exultation  on  a  circumstance  so  honourable  to  their  native  land. 
But  nothing  of  this  sort  has,  I  believe,  as  yet  appeared.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  of  credit,  who  lately  travelled  over 
a  considerable  part  of  that  country,  that  in  one  of  those  southern 
provinces,  where  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  has  been  destroyed, 
**  many  of  the  churches  are  falling  into  decay  ;  and  in  one  of  the 
principal  towns,  divine  service  is  not  performed  more  than  once  in 
two  or  three  weeks  ;  that  very  little  regard  is  paid  by  the  people  in 
general  to  Sunday  ;  and  scarcely  any  sense  of  rehgion  left  upon  their 
minds." 

*  If  we  now  turn  our  eyes  to  France,  the  facts  are  still  more 
striking,  and  the  conclusion  arising  from  them  becomes  infinitely 
more  forcible. 

*  In  the  convulsions  which  so  long  agitated  that  wretched  country, 
the  antient  rehgious  establishment,  as  wtU  as  the  antient  government 
of  the  kingdom.,  were  completely  swept  away,  and  involved  in  one 
common  ruin.  Did  this  produce  in  the  smallest  degree  a  purer  mode 
of  religion,  or  a  purer  system  of  morals  ?  It  ended,  as  we  all  kno\r, 
in  such  a  depravation  oi  both  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals 
of  any  other  Christian  country.  And  so  sensible  were  the  governing 
people  of  that  country  themselves  of  the  fatal  mischiefs  arising  fmrn 
the  annihilation  of  the  national  rehgion,  that  to  prevent  the  total  dis- 
sohition  of  all  those  bonds  that  unite  men  together  in  social  order  and 
civil  subordination,  and  the  utter  extinction  of  every  principle  of 
virtue,  honour,  and  common  honesty,  they  found  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  restore  the  religious  establishment  of  their  ancestors  in 
some  degree  to  its  antient  state.'     p.  11. 

The  latter  part  of  the  charge  is  occupied  in  i-ecommendation  of 
Sunday-schools,  and  such  other  cheap  modes  of  instruction  as  may 
be  employed  for  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  poor.  Here  he  en- 
counters the  objection  Ijrought  forwards,  and  at  times  by  the  ecclesia- 
"stical  bench  itself,  against  instructing  the  lower  orders  of  the  commu- 
nity, from  a  danger  of  their  becoming  hereby  disaffected  and  unsa- 
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tisfied,  by  instancing-,  very  happily,  the  different  conduct  of  the  poor 
in  England  and  Ireland  during-  the  perilous  situation  of  the  Bntish 
empire ;  hence  clearly  demonstrating  that  ignorance,  and  not  expan- 
sion of  intellect,  is  the  parent  of  anarchy  and  sedition. 


an-J 
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Art.  16. — The  Character  of  the  Christ  tan  Teacher  delineated,  and 
Means  of  forming  it  represetited,  in  a  Discourse  delivered  at  Hackney^ 
January  8,  i  804,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  academical  Institution  at  Exe^ 
ter  /  and  published  at  the  Request  of  the  Congregation.  By  Thomcu 
Belsham,     Svo.     Is,     Johnson.     1804. 

The  mode  of  faith  professed  by  Mr.  Belsham  in  this  discourse,  is 
contrary'  to  the  tenets  of  the  established  church  ;  but  his  style  and 
language  are  entitled  to  our  praise.  Without  being  i  nfluenced  by 
their  weight,  yet  equally  without  time  to  urge  our  objections,  we 
candidly  confess  that  the  arguments  here  used  evince  great  firmness 
and  manly  zeal ;  and  the  Christian  teacher,  as  described  by  Mr, 
Belsham,  would  be  an  honour  and  a  benefit  to  any  communicn. 

Art.  17. — The  Imtrolicy  and  Impiety  of  Sunday  Drill  considered.   \2ma^ 
Sd.     Ogle.     1804v 

A  fervid  and  pious  attempt  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath, 
which  hov/ever,  pe:  haps,  in  this  instance,  is  strained  to  its  height ; 
for  if  the  labouring  man  be  to  be  taught  his  exercise  at  all,  how, 
after  all,  is  it  to  be  done,  unless  on  a  Sunday  ?  His  poverty  cannot 
spare,  from  the  provision  for  his  family,  a  part  of  any  other  day,  even 
with  the  pittance  allowed  him  by  government. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  18. — Ohserimtions  on  the  Constitution  of  Women,  and  on  some  of 
the  Diseases  to  'which  they  arc  more  especially  liable.  By  Sayer  Walkery 
M.D.i^c,     l2nio.     2s»6d.     Boards.     Robinsons.     1803. 

Did  we  wish  to  be  hypercritical,  we  might  observe,  that  this  work 
is  too  scientific  for  a  popular  treatise,  and  too  superficial  for  a  medictrf 
publication.  Yet  into  whatever  class  of  readers  it  may  fall,  we  think 
that  every  one  will  be  pleased,  and  the  greater  number  instructed  by 
it.  It  contains  much  good  sense  and  many  valuable  observations  ; 
wlnlethe  w^hole  is  detailed  in  a  style  so  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  accurate,  that  fev/can  misunderstand  or  be  misled.  If  we  found 
any  subject  less  exactly  detailed,  it  vA^as  the  convulsive  diseases  of  the 
puerperal  state.  The  author  treats  of  them  rather  as  chronic,  than 
as  acute,  maladies  ;  allowing  time  for  thought  and  the  effect  of  re- 
medies, rather  than  requiring  the  most  immediate  and  active  exer- 
tions. In  general,  he  seems  not  to  trust  sufficiently  to  opiates.  He 
mentions  with  reluctance,  a  *  slight  anodyne  ; '  and,  in  the  puerperal 
fever,  he  seems  equally  afraid  of  the  bark.  We  know  not,  indeed, 
that  this  remedy  is  strikingly  or  peculiarly  useful ;  but,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  disease,  it  is  sometimes  necessary.  Among  the  symp- 
toms of  this  fever,  he  has  omitted  two  forcible,  and  we  think  patho- 
gnomonic ones — viz.  a  tensive  pain  over  the  forehead  and  a  peculiar 
wildness  of  the  eyes.  ^ 
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Art.  19. — ^n  Appendix  to  Practical  Observations  on  the  Nature  ami 
Treatment  of  the  exasperated  Symptoms  of  the  Fenereal  Disease,  Con- 
taining Thoughts  on  the  Nature  and  Management  of  the  Venereal  Biiho^ 
particularly  in  its  obstinate  State,  By  Edward  Geoghegan,  S?nall 
Svo.     Is.     Dublin.     1803. 

The  object  of  this  Appendix  is  the  treatment  of  buboes,  which  Mr. 
Geoghegan  considers  sometimes  as  critical,  and  as  an  outlet  for  the 
poison  ;  and,  in  most  instances,  he  is  inchned  to  regard  their  appear- 
ance, even  in  the  worst  state,  as  not  requiring  mercury.  In  these  po- 
sitions we  believe  he  is,  in  general,  correct ;  yet  we  should  prefer 
meeting  the  poison  in  an  early  stage  in  the  constitution,  to  the  pain 
and  inconvenience  of  such  irritable  and  often  intractable  sores. 

Art.  20. — A  concise  and  systematic  Account  of  a  painful  Affection  of  the 
Nerves  of  the  Face  ;  commonly  called  Tic  Douloureux.  By  S.  Fothcr- 
gillyM.D.l-fc,     Small  Svo,     3s.  uwed.     Murray.     ISO*. 

Dr.  Fothergill,  in  this  little  work,  collects  all  that  has  been  said  ou 
this  painful  disease,  though  he  gives  little  satisfactory  information  re- 
specting the  cause  or  the  cure.  Indeed,  the  only  probable  source  of 
rehef  is  the  division  of  the  nerves,  ^ven  this  relief,  it  is  said,  is  tem- 
porary alone  ;  and  that,  when  the  nerves  re-unite,  tlie  pain  returns  ; 
but  we  have  every  reason  to  beheve  that  the  nervous  influence  is  not 
conveyed  through  the  callus,  and,  should  the  fact  be  true,  the  return 
of  pain  must  be  attributed  to  the  increased  energy  of  the  smaller,  pos- 
sibly the  anastomosing,  branches. 

Our  author  styles  the  disease  faciei  nervcrism  morbus  crucians.  Wc 
should  prefer  dolor  hcmifacialis,  as  shorter,  and  more  expressive.  Dr. 
Fothergill  is  inclined  to  think  it  resembles  the  hemicrania ;  but  the 
latter  is  a  feverish  complaint,  and  the  paroxysms  are  often  ushered  in 
by  a  marked  attack  of  fever.  The  hemifacialis  is  wholly  local.  Where 
the  principal  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  has  been  properly  divided,  we 
have  not  found  any  return  of  the  pain. 

Art.  21. — Discourses  en  the  Management  of  Infants,  and  the  Treatment 
of  their  Diseases.  Written  in  a  plain  familiar  Style y  to  render  it  intelli- 
gible and  useful  to  all  Mothers,  and  those  who  have  the  PAanogement  of 
Infants.  By  John  Herdman,  M.  D,  Svo.  '■Is.  6d.  sewed.  Long- 
man and  Rees.      1804. 

We  have  before  met  our  author  in  the  walks  of  science,  and  have 
seldom  found  much  to  commend.  The  present  discourses  are  more 
correctly  written  than  his  former  works  ;  but,  with  much  flimsy  de- 
clamation, we  find  little  novelty,  and  scarcely  any  information  of  va- 
lue. The  author  begins  his  journey  rapidly:  he  sets  off  in  a  canter, 
and  scarcely  looks  around  either  to  view  the  objects  he  passes,  or 
those  before  him.  He  is  angry,  for  instance,  with  the  nurses  and 
midwives,  because  all  the  children  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
We  must  have  *  more  sure  and  infallible  ground,  than  either  -experi- 
ence or  reason;  for  nurses,  who  rest  on  experience,  only  treat  all  chil- 
dren the  same.  What  is  this  ground  ?  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fixed 
established  laws  of  nature' — '  in  the  sure  unerring  principle  of  instinct.' 
Yet  animals,  guided  by  this  unerring  principle,  never  do  vary  in  their 
plans. 
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In  shoit',  *  thou,  Nature,  ait  my  goddess'  is  the,^\ithpr'«  motto ;  ajji 
he  brings  together  all  the  ahsyrditie®  ever  practised,  as  his iheme.  We  * 
find  only  one  instance  of  npvehy,  one  deviation  from  the  common  "a 
practice  o^  intelii^'^nt  .people*. —  the  new-born  infant  must  not  be 
■washed — Vi^y  : — tlie  filth  may  be  designed  to  Jiecp  h[m  warm,  and 
V/ashing  irritates!  K.xcellent  logician!  as  if  the- hardened  miicus, 
wliich  is  allowed  to  pple  off,  would  not  irjitatemucii  nidre,  orcpttOB^ 
cloth  not  be  equcjlly  warm  with  filth. 

"We  find  much  of  the  common  caiit,  respecting  the  health  aii^ 
strength  of  the  children  of  savages.  They  are  certainly,  from  many' 
causeSj.fcjoVn  wjtli  firijier'constitutidhs  j  But  the  reason  'why  we  see 
non^  weak  or  crooked,  is,  that  no  weak  child  can  bear  the  severity 
to  which  tliey  are  exposed.  Those  we  behold,  are  strong  :  we  know 
not  howmariy  di^i ' ■  :-  >,-.. ..   .^  .; 

In  that  pArt  which  relates. to sfiiickling,!  vwe.  hav«>  mUch  vague  u: 
meaningdeclaniation,; We  shouid-suppose, from  it,that mothersscarcely 
ill  any  instance  suckled  thfir  own  children.     The  exceptions,  on  the 
contrary,  are  peculiarly  rare.     The  first  discourse  has  only  yet  ap^ 
peared :  the  titles  of  the  several  intended  essays  w-e  shall  add^ 

*  Of  the  Management  of  Irtfants  during  the  Periods  of  Nursing  and 
Weaning. — Of  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  Nature,  and  Cure  of  Infant 
Diseases. — Of  the  Contagious  Diseases  of  Infants. — Of  the  Manage*     . 
ment  of  the  Meutal  Faculties  afid  'Rissions.'  l^H 

m 

POETJLT. 

Art»22, — ThcThesplad,  a  Poem:  clet^kattd to  Richard Brtttifey  She'- 
ridan,  Esq*  M.  P.  Iffc.  In  Ansiver  to  the  Author  of  Six  Familiar 
Epistles i  addressed  to  Frederick  Jo^iesy  Esq*  Patenise  of  the  Theatre 
Royaly  Diihlin^  l^c,  on  the  present  State  of  the  Irish  Stage.  4: to. 
^s.6d.     Hurst.     1801-. 

Tlie  author  of  thp  Thespiad  complains,  and  with  some  rea.san, 
of  the  liberties  taken  by  the  writer  of  the  Six  Familiar  Letters  with 
the  characters  of  many  deserving  performers  on  the  Dublin  stage. 

*  Having  always  had  a  passion  for  dramatic  amusements,  and  beang 
much  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  theatres,  I  humbly  conceive 
that  I  am  in  some  measure  qualified  for  the  task  which  I  have  zea- 
lously undertaken  ;  and  though  I  may  be  inferior  to  the  pseudo-cri- 
tic in  Hudibrastic  versification,  and  indiscriminate  sneering  censure, 
I  hope  to  evince  that  1  have  more  philanthropy  in  my  nature  ;  not 
meaning  any  thing  sarcastic  or  injurious  against  any  of  the  characters 
delineated  in  my  pcem;  and  that  my  pen  is  neither  dipped  in  the  gall 
of  envy,  nor  impelled  by  personal  pique  or  malevolence.'      p.  i. 

The  share  of  praise  which  our  author  assigns  to  himself,  we  leave 
him  in  possession  of — but  greater,  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  bestow  ;  for 
perhaps  the  writer  of  theXetters  is  now  indulging  the  idea,  that  to 
have  no  more  powerful  an  oj>ponent  amounts  t»  little  short  of  a  tvi- 
mnph. 
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Art.  23. — Spechnens  of  the  early  English  Poets  ;  to  ivhich  is  prsjixd 
an  historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Poetry 
and  Language.    The  third  Edition^  corrected.     By  George  Ellis,  Esq. 
.  3  Vols.  Svo.     ll.Us.  6d.     Boards.     G.  andW.  Nicol.     1803. 

Of  former  editions  of  this  work  we  have  already  spoken  * ;  and  the 
republication  has  received  those  minuter  corrections  and  accomplish- 
ments which  the  accurate  taste  of  the  author  was  so  likely  to  bestow 
with  assiduity.  His  introductory  historical  sketcJi  comprises  much 
of  what  is  to  be  found  in  Warton  concerning  the  English  poets,  and 
gives  to  several  statements  additional  precision.  The  history  of 
poetry,  the  origin  and  course  of  the  favourite  fables  and  forms  of 
composition,  is  comparatively  neglected  by  Mf.  Ellis,  whose  plan 
rather  concerns  the  artists  than  the  art. 

We  have  some  doubts  about  the  position  laid  down  (vol.  i.  p.  2.), 
that  our  English  is  a  compound  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  the  Nor- 
man-French. Was  the  Anglo-Saxon  ever  a  vernacular  language  in 
Great  Britain  any  where  ?  Its  grammar  is  so  artificial,  complex,  and 
classical,  in  its  foiTns,  that  it  has  much  the  appearance  of  being  a  dia- 
lect of  the  schools,  a  language  of  the  learned  ;  and  it  resembles  those 
continental  dialects  into  which  the  Lombard  missionaries  translated 
the  Gospels — the  Frankish,  the  Meeso-Gothlc,  and  other  variations  of 
the  High-Dutch  or  Upper-Dutch  ;  whereas  all  our  provincial  dia- 
lects, from  Middlesex  to  Northumberland,  bear  a  much  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  Low-Dutch  or  Nether-Dutch.  That  such  a  language 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  could,  in  any  circumstances,  dissolve  and  sepa- 
rate into  our  vulgar  English,  seems  impossibl(^ ;  particularly  when  it 
is  considered,  that,  where  the  analogous  languages  prevail,  no  such 
loss  of  inflections  and  dissolution  of  structure  has  taken  place.  We 
suspect  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  in  England  what  the  German  is 
at  Hamburg — within  reach  of  the  understanding  of  every  educated 
person,  the  language  of  Hterature  and  of  poh'te  conversation,  but 
4iever  the  native  idiom  of  the  people  at  all.  The  Gothic  population 
of  Britain  is  long  prior  to  Hengist  and  Horsa.  The  Caledonians  of 
Agricola  were  Goths,  The  eastern  counties  were  denominated  aL 
ready  by  the  Romans  the  Saxon  shore.  Boadicea  and  the  Iceni  were 
probably  Goths.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  present  national  or 
vulgar  English  is  a  far  older  dialect  in  the  island  than  either  the  An- 
glo-Saxon or  the  Norman-French  ;  and  that  it  has  only  enriched  it- 
self occasionally  out  of  tlxose  two  court-dialects,  without  ever  giving 
place  to  them. 

The  origin  of  rime  ought  to  have  been  better  discussed  than  at 
page  36i  The  first  Latin  rimes  remaining  are  those  of  St.  Augustin 
against  the  Pelagian  heresy :  probably  this  form  of  composition  had 
been  recurred  to  for  its  diffusion.  Latin  rimes,  therefore,  began  in 
Wales,  and  were  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the  Welsh  bards, 
whose  oldest  poems  are  all  rimed.  From  page  4<0onwards^  the  infor- 
mation compiled  appears  to  us  as  sound  as  it  is  neat.  The  author 
announces  a  Series  of  vSpecimens  from  our  early  Metrical  Romances : 
he  will  then  have  completed  a  sketch  of  our  poetical  antiquities. 


*  SeSsOur  Second  Series,  vol.  xxxiil.  p.  44. 
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We  trust  these  specimens  will  be  incorporated  in  a  complete' 
ment  or  account  of  the  story,  of  the  romances  rifled.     Unless  the  sto- 
ries be  given  entire,  the  book  will  be  useless  to  future  poets  aa^ 
mine  of  fable. 

Art.  24. — Carmhium  rariorum  Macaronicorum  Delectus,  in  Usum  Lu^ 

dorum  jlpoUinarium,     Fasciculus  secundus.     Svo,     Neill  and  Co. 

Art.  25. — The  Wife  of  Auchtermuchty  :  an  antient  Scottish  Poeniy  nvith 

a  Translation  into  Latin  Rhym:.     ^vo,      Neili  and  Co. 

It  is  snlficient  to  announce  these  ingenious  nugay  the  latter  of 
which  arose  from  the  former,  as  it  was  suggested  that  the  Doric  beau- 
ties of  The  Wife  of  Auchtermuchty,  one  of  the  poems  which  .t  con- 
tained, v/ould  be  lost  to  future  readers,  since  the  dialect  is  already 
obsolete.  The  translation  is  elegant  and  humorous  ;  but  the  poem  is 
not  suiEciently  familiar  in  this  country  to  render  an  extract  interest- 
ing.. 

The  other  production  is  an  humorous  diploma  for  the  degree  of 
doctor,  by  William  Meston,  whose  works  are  now  out  of  print.  Hu- 
mour, however,  of  this  kind  has  been  exhausted  by  Molii  re  and 
Foote.  The  present  poem  is,  nevertheless,  in  a  somewhat  different 
style,  and  not  witliout  merit. — Another  fasciculus  of  macai-onio 
verses  is,  we  find,  postponed  for  some  years.. 

Art.  26. — A  short  Account  of  John  Marriott,  including  Extracts  from 
some  of  his  Letters.  To  nvhich  are  added,  some  of  his  poetical  Pro- 
ductions,    Small  Svo.     Zs.6d.     Boards,     W.Phillips.      1803. 

From  the  biography  prefixed  to  these  poems,  it  appears  that 
John  Marriott  was  born  at  Edgend  in  1762,  and  died  in  1797» 
leaving  a  widow  and  a  child.  From  his  mother,  who  was  a  distin- 
guished preacher  among  the  quakers,  he  imbibed  a  very  pious  and 
sanctified  turn  of  mind,  which  occasionally  imbalms  his  poetry,  and 
perpetually  his  letters,  from  which  many  extracts  are  here  given. 
I'o  liis  friends  and  acquaintance  this  volume  will  be  dear,  and  to 
<ithers  cdifyinjT.  Among  the  most  pleasing  and  successful  efforts, 
may  be  classed  the  following  Ode  to  Philanthropy. 

*  Mild  shone  the  vernal  evening  bland. 
And  scarce  a  Zephyr  sighed, 
When  thus  to  hail  my  native  land, 
In  patriot  strains  I  tried  ; 
<'  What  bliss,  unrivalled  soil,  is  thine ! 
What  charms  on  every  side  combine  ! 
Hark  what  accents  strike  mine  ear ! 
'  Plenty,  plenty  triumphs  here  ;  * 
Hill  and  valley,  wood  and  plain. 
All  proclaim  fair  Freedom's  reign  ; 
Genius  and  taste  thy  sons  endue  ; 
And  O,  ye  matchless  n\TT)ph3,  what  beauties  bloom  in  you ! 

•*  Nor  less  the  virtues  grace  thy  youtli. 

The  virtues  all  are  thine, 
Untainted  honour,  artless  truth, 
And  charity  benign  : 
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Whei*e  else  arise  such  kind  abodes 
For  all  whom  fell  Disease  corrodes  ? 
Lo,  the  gates  'vvide  open  stand, 
Enter  in,  afflicted  band  ! 
Science  there  with  potent  balm, 
Waits  each  throbbing  pang  to  calm. 
O,  ne'er  avert  thy  partial  smile 
Philanthropy  divine,  nor  quit  thy  favourite  isle. 

**  What  nation  else  so  nobly  pleads 

The  cause  of  injured  right, 
So  execrates  inhuman  deeds 

And  arbitrary  might  1  " 
Scarce  had  I  spoke,  when  o*er  my  view 
A  sudden  veil  soft  Slumber  drew ; 
Sinking  on  a  flowery  bank, 
Underneath  a  willow  lank. 
By  a  shrilly-tingling  sound 
Sweetly  lulled,  I  pressed  the  ground  ; 
But  Fancy,  still  attending  kind, 
With  many  a  fairy  form  amused  my  wondering  mind. 

"  What  means  yon  cloud  with  skirts  so  bright. 
Slow  moving  o'er  the  hill  ? 

The  sun  has  long  withdrawn  his  lights 
And  every  gale  is  still ; 

Perhaps  it  bears  some  courteous  sprite. 

That  comes  to  set  the  wanderer  right, 

And,  with  kindly-streaming  rays. 

Cheer  the  dark  and  tangled  ways. 

Till  again  the  lunar  beam 

Light  the  wood  and  gild  the  stream  : 

Or  rather,  of  empyreal  race. 
Some  friendly  power  descends,  on  embassy  of  grace  i** 

*  Near  and  more  near  the  vision  drew. 
Till  o'er  my  head  it  hung  ; 

Prone  on  the  green-turf,  at  the  view, 
My  trembling  hmbs  I  flung  : 

But  soon  a  voice,  more  softly  clear 

Than  faiiy-£ongG,  dispelled  my  fear  ; 
*'  Rise,  behold  the  friend  of  man," 

Thus  the  angelic  voice  began, 
**  Lo,  I  come  with  softened  light. 

Tempered  to  thy  weaker  sight ; 

Fear  not,  for  ever  by  my  side 
Benevolence,  and  Peace,  and  Liberty  abide." 

'  I  looked — and  h,  in  white  attired, 

A  female  form  inchn'd, 
Whose  looks  the  expanding  heart  inspired 

With  love  of  purest  kind  ; 
Yet  in  those  looks  was  plainly  seen 
A  deep  regret  that  preyed  within  ; 
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Sudden  from  ^^^thm  the  cloud 
Harmony  celestial  flawed  ; 
Shapes  cherubick  round  mc  played. 
Heavenly  fragrance  filled  the  shade, 
While  thus  the  power,  in  accents  mild. 
Philanthropy  the  sweet,  Rchgion's  duteous  child. 

"  When  Interest  first,  and  Digcord  dire 
Usurped  the  mental  throne. 

From  heaven's  blest  bowers,  the  Almighty  Sire 
In  pity  sent  me  down  j 

But  ah  !  in  vain  I  fondly  strive 

To  keep  the  sparks  of  love  alive  : 

Pride,  impatient  of  control. 

More  and  more  obdures  the  soul ; 

Avarice  vile,  my  deadliest  foe, 

Daily  finds  her  empire  grow  ; 

And  oh,  I  see  with  grief  sincere. 
Still  foremost  in  her  train  Britannia*s  sons  appear  : 

*'  See  where  on  Afric's  groaning  coast 
The  nation  praised  so  high, 

(Say  wilt  thou  yet  that  nation  boast  i) 
'Their  fellow-mortals  buy : 

"Exiled  from  all  that  gladdens  life. 

Friends,  parents,  country,  children,  wife, 

Seest  thou  not  the  drooping  band  ? 

Lo,  they  drag  them  to  the  strand  ! 

Now  the  breeze  distends  the  sail ; 

Hearest  thou  not  the  frantick  wail  ? 

Happy  if  on  the  watry  way 
Each  stifled  wretch  expires,  to  sharks  a  destined  prey  I 

"  Turn  next  to  eastern  climes  thy  view, 
Ah,  climes  remote,  in  vain  ! 

Even  there  thy  sons,  oh  Albion,  too 
Pre-eminence  maintain  ; 

But  'tis  in  frauds,  felonious  feats, 

But  'tis  in  Rapine's  blood-stained  seats  : 

Lo,  wherever  the  strangei-s  tread 

Grim  Extortion  rears  his  head  ; 

Rape  and  Murder  swell  the  train  ; 

Ravenous  Pillage  sweeps  the  plain  ; 

While  close  behind  with  tyrant  scorn, 
fell  Famine  taiunting  points  at  Plenty's  rtinsacked  horn, 

*<  Yet  these  are  they  whose  boundless  worth 

Leaves  all  applause  behind  ; 
These  are  the  enlightened  of  the  earth. 

The  bounteous  and  the  kind  ; 
Yes  these  are  they,  who,  void  of  shame. 
The  nicest  sense  of  honour  claim  : — ' 
Burst,  ye  winds,  your  rocky  caves. 
Whelm  thviir  treasures  in  the  vvav(.'Sy 
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That  the  ghttering,  guilty  spoil 
Ne'er  may  reach  their  natal  soil. 
To  shut  corrupted  judgment's  door, 
And  say  to  injured  right,  *  Submit,  for  thou  art  poor.' 

•*  But  now  adieu,  I  haste  to  know 
If  yet  one  breast  remains, 

Which  like  my  G***'s  the  exalted  glow, 
The  zeal  humane  retains." 

She  ceases — ^lo,  she  fleets  away, 
**  Ah,  yet  awhile,  celesial,  stay  :  " 

Vain  my  prayers,  along  the  skies 

Swift  the  lessening  glory  flies  ; 

Faint  and  fainter  fast  it  grows  ; 

Now  the  last,  last  glimpse  1  lose  : 

Yet  still  it  shines  in  Fancy's  eye. 
Still  on  her  hstening  ear  the  etherial  accents  die.'     p.  147. 

There  is,  however,  in  all  this,  little  of  propriety  and  less  of  ori- 
ginality. The  language  is  smooth  and  beautiful,  culled  from  the  best 
masters,  and  arranged  with  the  usual  cadences  ;  but  the  thoughts 
make  little  impression,  either  by  their  novelty  or  force.  In  short,  it 
is  of  that  every-day  poetry  which  it  is  meritorious  to  learn  to  write  ; 
because  that  imphes  a  cultivation  of  the  finer  feehngs,  and  bestows  a 
command  over  the  phraseology  of  the  language  ;  but  which  it  is 
not  meritorious  to  choose  to  publish  ;  because, this  imf>lies  an  opinion 
that  such  poetry  will  assert  a  rank  in  art,  and  will  secure  for  the  au- 
thor, in  a  national  point  of  view,  the  favour  and  distinction  which 
he  probably  merited  in  the  narrower  circle  of  his  native  neighbour- 
hood. 

DRAMA. 

Art.  27. — The  Sailor's  Daughter  :  A  Comedy^  in  Jive  Acts,  Ng<U} 
performing  at  the  Theatre-Royal^  Drury-Lane.  By  Richard  Cum*' 
berlandfEsq.    Svo.    2s,  Qd,     Lackington,  Allen,  fi«^  Co.    1804. 

This  comedy  is  in  no  respect  equal  to  the  expectations  which  we 
form  of  a  play  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Cumberland.  Unimportant  as 
was  Cherry's  Soldier's  Daughter  to  the  stage,  our  author  seems  to 
have  thought  it  worthy  of  rivalship  ;  yet  has  he  by  no  means  been 
fortunate  in  measuring  his  poetic  lance ;  for  the  present  drama  cer- 
tainly does  not  excel,  and  perhaps  falls  short  of  the  former.  Captain 
Clareville,  when  dying,  inter^ds  his  daughter  to  be  the  wife  of  Senta- 
mour,  a  brother-captain  in  the  navy  —  a  hero  who  will  not  take  a 
woman  who  shall  wed  from  a  principle  of  duty,  unless  her  inclination 
accompanies  it.  The  following  scene  will  declare  his  sentiments, 
and  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  dialogue. 

*  Sent,  Now,  shipmate,  here  we  are  in  Bath,  and  in  this  street,  at 
the  golden  mortar,  dwells  Hartshorn  the  apothecary,  on  whom  I  have 
a  design,  in  which,  friend  Lindsay,  you  must  assist  me.  So,  be  pre- 
pared. -^ 

*  Lind.  I  hope  I  shall  be  always  prepar'd  to  obey  the  commands 
of  captain  Sentamour. 

Crit.  Rey.  Vol.  2.  Jtme,  1804.  R 
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*  Sent,  Spoke  like  a  seaman,  and  a  seaman's  friend — I  presume  you 
notic'd  the  conversation  of  a  communicative  gentleman  in  the  mail- 
coach  with  us,  who  talk'd  much  about  a  certain  Juha  Clarcville,  wh< 
he  call'd  the  beauty  of  Bath.  He  gave  us  a  list  of  her  admirers,  hM 
insinuated  that  a  young  man  of  fasnion,  a  Mr.  Varnish,  was  theTa- 
vour'd  lover.  Li  that  lady's  fame  and  fortune  I  am  most  particulars^ 
interested. 

*  Lirid.  So  indeed  you  seem'd  to  be. 

*  Sent.  Yes,  sir,  Julia  Clareville  is  the  orphaH  daughter  of  a  naval 
hero,  who  was  a  father  to  me,  when  I  had  neither  parent  nor  friend 
on  earth  to  help  me.  She  is  now  as  destitute  and  dependent  as  I  was 
when  her  father  protected  and  supported  me.  Can  there  be  a  duty 
more  sacred  than  I  owe  to  her,  the  relict  of  my  benefactor  !  None  ; 
and  the  reflection  how  imperfectly  I  have  fulfill'd  it  vi^eighs  heavy  on 
my  conscience  :  but  my  country  call'd  me  forth,  call'd  me  to  distant 
seas,  detain'd  me  there,  possessed  me  w^holly.  —  How  could  I  obe^ 
two  calls,  as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles. 

*  Lin^.  You  have  fulfill'd  the  greater  duty. 
'  Sent.  And  have  not  absolutely  neglected  the  lesser.    I  have  kept 

off  indigence:  she  has  not  felt  those  wants,  that  money  could  supply. 
I  wou'd  now  do  more  ;  I  would  look  into  her  heart,  and  convince 
myself  how  far  the  virtues  of  her  father  have  been  infus'd  and  foster'd 
in  her  bosom. 

*  Lind.  You  will  have  opportunity  for  that, 

*  Sent.  'Tis  that  I  am  contriving.  She  lodges  with  this  very  Mr, 
Hartshorn,  to  whom  you  are  recommended  air  a  partner  in  his  house 
and  business.  Your  person  is  unknown  to  him,  and  my  project  is  to 
]pass  myself  upon  him  in  your  character,  for  the  purpose  above  men- 
tioned— you  smile,  Lindsay.  I  can  read  your  thoughts.  You  think 
my  project  is  ridiculous. 

*  LinJ,   Romantic  perhaps  ;  you  cannot  be  ridiculous. 

*  Sent.  Hear  me,  I  want  your  name  for  little  else  than  as  an  in« 
troduction,  and  you  know  we  hold  it  fair  to  reconnoitre  under  false 
colours,  tho'  not  so  to  engage.  Do  you  conceive  me  now,  or  shall  I 
open  myself  farther  ? — 1  would  not  approach  her  as  Sentamour,  be- 
cause I  would  make  no  claim  upon  her  gratitude  ;  I  would  not  pur- 
chase an  opinion  from  her  by  money,  by  worldly  prudence,  or  even 
by  filial  duty  and  obedience  to  her  father's  wishes.  If  she  prefers 
Varnish,  and  he  honourably  proposes,  let  her  marry  him  :  as  Lindsay* 
I.  obstruct  her  not;  as  Sentamour  she  shall  never  know  me,  Novt 
have  I  explain'd  myself? 

*  LinJ.  Clearly.  Your  motives  are,  as  they  ever  will  be,  noble  and 
ingenuous.  But  Sentamour  is  a  gallant  captain,  Lindsay  an  Kumble 
surgeon ;  how  can  you  assume  a  character  so  opposite  to  your  own  ? 

.  '  Sent.  For  the  moment  only.  I  don't  mean  to  m.ake  up  medicineSi 
nor  pass  an  examination  with  your  intended  partner.  Hartshorn  is  a 
brother-seaman,  and  a  worthy  fellow :  if  he  finds,  me  out,  he  will  not- 
betray  me ;  and  I  have  reason  to  know  he  will  neither  be  offended 
with  me  for  the  imposition,  nor  Avith  you  for  acquiescing  in  it.  Doe« 
this  content  you  ? 

*  Lind.  Perfectly. 

*  Sent.  Now  then  for  the  golden  mortar  — up  anchor,  and  away  i*^ 
p,  25. 
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The  issue  of  the  piece  is  such  as  it  might  be  expected.  Julia,  very 
dramatically,  falls  suddenly  in  love  with  the  supposed  Lindsay,  and 
IS,  in  due  time  and  place,  infomied  that  he  is  no  other  than  her  fa- 
ther's o\Vn  Sentamour.  The  squabble  betw^een  Hartshorn  and  his 
wife  would  be  no  ornament  to  a  farce. 

Art.  28. — A  Dramatic  Synopsis ,  containing  an  Essay  on  the  political 
and  moral  Use  of  a  Theatre ;  involving  Kemarks  on  the  Dramatic 
Writers  of  the  present  Day  ^  and  Strictures  on  the  Performers  of  the  t'u.'O 
Theatres.  Bv  Thomas  Gilliland.  Svoi  ^s.  se'wed.  Lackingtou, 
Allen,  and  Co.      ISO^. 

We  barely  announce  this  fan-ago  of  criticism,  in  which  there  is 
•omething  to  commend  and  much  to  censure.  Mr.  Gilhland,  after 
praising  some  persons  and  blaming  others,  infonns  us  that  the  re- 
mainder are  reserved  for  his  next,  and  that>want  of  room  prevents 
him  from  saying  more  ^/^ri?/-'';/^  From  these  expressions  we  rather 
expect  a  continuance  of  numbers,  than  another  single  publication. 
The  reader  shall  have  our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  performance 
when  the  author  has  completed  it. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  29.  —The  Pride  ^f  Ancestry,  or  Who  is  She  ?  A  Novel.  By  Mrs, 
Thompson,  Author  of  Excessive  Sensibility,  ^c.  ^  fols.  Vim).  16i. 
Boards,     Parsons. 

This  is  an  entertaining  little  novel,  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Smith ; 
Gower  and  Godolphin  are  at  least  twin  brothers.  The  plot  (except 
to  experienced  eyes)  is  artfully,  perhaps  artificially,  involved,  and  un- 
folded with  sufficient  skill ;  while  the  different  under-parts  are  pro- 
perly subservient  to  the  principal.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  sufR- 
ciently  interesting  to  retain  its  rank  on  the  shelves  of  the  circulating- 
library,  the  acme  probably  of  Mrs.  Thompson's  ambition :  a  ver^-  few 
only  of  these  passing  spectres  arrive  at  immortality. 

Art.  so. — A  Peep  at  the  World ;  or  the  Children  of  Providence.  A 
Novel.  By  Harvey  Sinclair.  3  Vols.  VImo.  Vis.  Boards, 
Parsons. 

The  adventures  of  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  present  work  are 
beyond  the  common  boundaries  of  events — somewhat  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  probability.  The  *  hair-breadth  'scapes,'  and  the  changes  of 
fortune,  are  often  truly  wonderful.  Yet,  with  every  thing  to  elevate 
and  surprise,  we  were  not  greatly  interested  in  the  £ate  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Providence.  There  is  a  strange  inconsistency  in  the  whole, 
which  disgusts  the  reflecting  mind  ;  and  there  is  too  httle  of  what 
speaks  to  the  heart  to  beguile  Sensibility  of  a  tear. 

Art.  3L — Adolphe  and  Blanche;  or  Travellers  in  Sioit%erland.  By 
E.F.Lantier.  Translated  from  the  French.  Q  Vols.  V2mo.  1/.  4-*, 
Boards.     Badcock. 

In  the  last  Appendix  of  our  Second  Series,  we  gave  a  general  view 
of  these  volumes,  and  had  intended  a  fuller  account  when  the  work 
appeared  in  an  Enghsh  dress.     The  numerous  claims,  however,  on 
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our  attention,  will  prevent  our  enlarging  on  the  subject  of  the 
lation,  and  we  can  only  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  translator. 

In  general,  his  version  is  executed  with  fidelity,  but  with  little 
spirit  or  elegance  :  it  is  correct,  but  tame.  Many  of  the  quotations 
are  omitted,  and  those  retained  are  not  translated.  This  is  an  un- 
pardonable error.  As  the  translation  is  designed  for  those  unacquainted 
with  the  original,  the  spirit  derived  from  the  quotations  is  lost.  The 
Latin  quotations  are  in  every  part  suppressed:  their  extent  was  not 
so  great  as  considerably  to  enlarge  these  very  thin  volumes  ;  and  one 
excuse  only  occurs  to  us  for  the  omission,  which  the  editor,  by  a 
strange  inversion  of  ideas,  calls  an  *  improvement.*  The  whole  of  the 
history  of  Switzerland  is  also  supprest ;  and  this  we  suppose  a  very 
capital  improvement.  The  *  ablest  critic  of  the  age,'  however,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  countenanced  all  these  improvements,  has  thought 
it  right  to  refuse  his  fiat  in  the  confirmation.  ^ 


Art.  32. — The  Barons  of  Felsheim  ;  a  Romance,    From  the  French 

Pigauh  Le  BruHy  Author  of  My  Uncle  Thomas,  Monsieur  BottCy  iffc, 
■      3  Fob.     12mo.     12s.    Boards.     Lane. 

We  have  been  highly  entertained  with  these  volumes.  The  bus- 
tling etourderie,  of  Brandt ;  his  honesty,  his  fidehty  and  affection ;  ren- 
der him  so  interesting  a  personage,  that  the  hero  and  even  Baltide 
are  secondary  characters.  Brandt  is,  however,  a  copy  only  of  Corpo- 
ral Trim  ;  but  in  more  difficult  situations,  with  more  activity  and  su- 
perior resources.  We,  indeed,  scarcely  lose  him  for  a  minute  ;  and 
when  he  is  not  on  the  stage  the  drama  languishes.  The  conclusion 
is  not  equally  interesting,  and  the  character  of  Sophia  hangs  heavily. 
All  the  author's  spirit  and  exertions  are  exhausted  in  his  favourite. 
The  descriptions  are  rapid,  animated,  excellent.  We  are  hurried  in- 
voluntarily along  :  we  can  ask  no  questions,  and  sometimes  scarcely 
dare  to  breathe. 

Art.  S3. — Fate,  or  Spong  Castle.     By  Maria  Van%ee.     l2mo.     Ss. 
Boards.     Parsons. 

The  tale  of  a  secluded  prisoner  in  a  dungeon  in  Germ.any,  found 
in  an  iron  chest  in  I'erkshire!- — It  begins  well,  and  we  become  interested 
for  the  hero.  The  letters  of  his  wife  are  also,  not  unhappily,  intro- 
duced. But  here  commendation  must  end  ;  the  incidents  are  highly 
improbable,  and  the  author  soon  becomes  indifferent.  Unvaried  woe 
soon  fails  to  interest  us.  The  language  is  in  general  pleasing,  and, 
as  it  should  be,  unornamented — 

*  Et  Tragicus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedestri.' 
MISCELLANIES. 

Art.  34. — Paris  as  it  was  and  as  it  is  ;  or  a  Sketch  of  the  French  Ca- 
pital :  illustrative  of  the  Ejects  of  the  Revolution  nviih  respect  to  Sci- 
ences, Literature,  Arts,  Religion,  Education,  Manners,  and  Amuse- 
ments ;  comprising  also  a  correct  Account  of  the  most  remarkable  na- 
tional Establishments  and  public  Buildings  :  in  a  Series  of  Letters, 
ivritten  hy  an  English  Traveller  during  the  Tears  1801-2,  to  a  Friend 
in  London.  2  Vols.  ^vo.  11.  Is.  Boards.  Baldwin. 
We  have  copied  the  whole  of  the  title,  as  it  gives  a  fair  and  com- 
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plete  view  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes.  It  is,  however,  a  tale  so 
often  told,  that  genius  and  spirit  must  unite  to  give  it  zest,  or  render 
it  interesting.  Our  author  possesses  neither,  in  any  eminent  degn;e  ; 
and,  while  we  give  him  full  praise  for  his  fide^ty,  w-e  must  own  that 
his  descriptions  have  more  than  once  lulled  us  to  sleep.  We  shall 
copy  no  part  of  the  work,  as  we  have  just  surveyed  the  same  objects 
with  a  much  more  entertaining  traveller,  Mr.  Kolcroft. 

Art.  35. — The  Fashionable  World  d'tsplayed.     By  TheophUiis  ChrL-tiari, 
Esq.     Small  Svo.     2s.  6d.     Boards.     Hatchard.     1804. 

Mr.  Christian  takes  up  the  beau  monde  in  the  light  of  a  distinct 
race  of  people,  and  describes  their  particular  customs,  &:c.  as  he 
would  do  those  of  Utopia  or  Liiliput.  There  is  a  keen  irony  dis- 
played through  the  whole,  that  evinces  the  author  to  be  a  master  of 
satire.  But  his  severity  is  not  of  the  malicious  kind.  If  people  of 
fashion  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to  his  reproofs,  their  man- 
ners would  be  better  respected  by  men  of  sense,  and  themselves  be- 
come more  faithful  servants  of  their  Creator, 

Art.  36. — A  Letter  to  Francis  Jfjfray,  Esq.  on  certain  Calumnies  and 
Misrepreseniations  in  the  Edinhurgh  Re'vie-w  ;  the  Conduct  of  certain 
Individuals,  on  the  Night  of  Mr.  ThelnvalVs  probatio7iary  Lecture^  at 
Bernard^ s  Rooms,  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  Ignorance  of  the  new  Critical 
Junto  of  the  simplest  Elements  of  English  Composition  and  English 
Grammar  :  ivith  an  jfppendix,  containing  Outlines  of  a  Ccursc  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Elocution.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  Edin- 
burgh.    1801'. 

Art.  37. — Observations  on  Mr.ThelwaWs  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.     Svo.     2\;d.     Edinburgh.     1804. 

There  was  a  period  when  propriety  and  decorum  so  far  prevailed 
in  critical  tribunals,  that  the  decisions  of  one  were  treated  respectfully 
by  others  ;  and  the  disputes  which  will  sometimes  arise  between  an 
individual  reviewer  and  an  author,  from  a  different  opinion  of  the 
merit  of  a  work,  were  passed  over  in  decorous  silence  by  the  rest, 
or  with  a  general  view  of  the  grounds  of  the  dispute.  The 
■age  of  this  mutual  and  respectful  concession  is  at  an  end ;  and 
when  the  cry  opens,  each  mongrel  is  ready  to  follow,  to  share  in  the 
spoils,  or  at  best  to  gratify  mahce — perhaps  envy.  Engaged  in  tliis 
task  while  the  conduct  of  our  brethren  was  more  hberai  and  praise- 
worthy, we  shall  not,  in  our  third  lustrum,  deviate  from  it.  We  shall 
therefore  announce  these  publications  with  a  few  general  remarks. 
Mr.  Thelwall  considers  himself  as  ill  treated,  by  the  Edinburgh  re- 
viewers having  stepped,  in  his  opinion,  out  of  their  way,  in  order  to 
criticise  a  work  not  regularly  advertised  ;  and  that  vi'ith  an  acrimony 
apparently  personal,  rather  than  from  any  demerit  of  the  work.  The 
ostensible  editor  is  also  accused  of  being  the  chief  of  a  party  determined 
to  condemn  Mr.  ThelwalPs  lectures,  wiien  they  were  delivered  in  Edin- 
burgh. Mr.  Thelwall's  expostulation  is  warm  and  acrimonious  ;  the 
reply  is  milder  and  more  pointed.  The  latter  has  no  author's  name, 
but  apparently  proceeds  from  Mr.  Jeffray,  whose  justification  of  the 
Review  seems  to  us,  in  some  points,  satisfactory.  Its  appearance 
IS,  on  the  whole,  candid  and  pacific  j — and  here  we  trust  the  contro- 
versy will  end. 
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Art.  38. — Neivton  refuted :  a  geographical^  nautical,  mechanicaf,  and 
mathematical  View  of  the  Universe,  By  IV.  Paries,  Svo.  2s.  Qd, 
Robinsons.     1804-.  |i 

It  is  with  some  regret  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  follow  our 
author  through  a  series  of  mistakes,  which  a  few  diagrams  would 
have  in  a  moment  detected.  He  often  reasons  correctly,  but,  from 
some  deviation  from  the  truth  in  his  positions,  his  conclusions  are 
absurd  and  ridiculous.  In  fact,  as  we  have  said,  he  cannot  be  con. 
futed  without  a  series  of  diagrams ;  but,  with  the  slightest  mathe- 
matical and  geographical  knowledge,  his  errors  are  at  once  obvious. 

Art.  39. — ^n  Essay  on  the  Construction,  Hanging,  and  Fastening  of 
Gates,  exemplified  in  Six  Quarto  Plates.  Second  Edition.  Improved 
and  enlarged.  By  Thomas  N.  Parker,  Esq,  Svo.  Qs.  Boards. 
Lackington  and  Co. 

An  improved  edition  of  an  excellent  little  work,  which  we  warmly 
praised  in  our  number  for  June,  1802.  It  is  now  greatly  improved, 
by  the  addition  of  some  excellent  plates  illustrating  the  construction 
of  gates,  and  some  additional  observations. 

Art.  40. — A  View  of  the  moral  State  of  Society,  at  the  Close  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Much  etdarged,  and  continued  to  the  Commencement 
of  the  Tear  1 804-.  With  a  Preface,  addressed  particularly  to  the 
higher  Orders.  By  John  Bowles,  Esq,  Svo,  2s,  6d.  Rivingtons. 
1804. 

This  is  a  re-publication  of  a  part  of  a  larger  wofk,  which  we 
noticed,  at  the  time  of  its  pubhcation,  in  the  thirty-first  volume  of 
our  Second  Series.  It  then  included,  also,  the  •  political  state  of 
society.'  There  are  numerous  additions  to  the  part  which  is  retained, 
that  in  general  claim  our  approbation.  Though  we  differ  from  Mr. 
Bowles  m  some  political  views,  notwithstanding  that  late  events  bring 
us  nearer  to  a  coincidence,  we  cannot  differ  on  the  great  subject  of 
morality. 

Art.  41. — v^«  Inquiry  info  the  Rot  in  Sheep  ;  and  other  Animals  ;  in 
which  a  Connection  is  pointed  out  between  it,  and  some  obscure  and  im- 
portant Disorders,  in  the  human  Constitution.  By  Edward  Harrisony 
M.D.^c,     Svo.     2s.     Bickerstaff.     1804. 

This  little  pamphlet  contains  a  very  clear  and  scientific  description 
of  the  disease  of  which  it  treats,  as  well  as  a  judicious  inquiry  into 
its  source.  The  flukes  discovered  in  the  liver  are  undoubtedly  the  ef-^ 
fects,  not  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  which  is  clearly  marsh  miasmata.^ 
Ground  covered  with  water  is  not  injurious,  and  ground  quite  dry  is 
equally  innoxious.  It  is  that  moistened  state  which  enables  it  to  ab- 
sorb oxygen  from  the  air,  that  produces  the  disease.  To  this  there  is 
one  exception,  vi%.  that  calcareous  earth  in  a  humid  form  is  harm- 
less. In  this,  and  every  other  respect,  the  analogy  between  the  ef- 
fects of  marsh  miasmata,  in  producing  the  rot  in  sheep  and  remittents 
or  intermittents  in  man,  is  singularly  striking.  The  following  facts, 
are  not,  we  apprehend,  generally  known. 

'According  to  professor  Vibourg,  the  cow-pox  has  been  found  to 
protect  sheep  from  the  rot,  which  he  calls  the  sheeprpox  infection. 
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In  Hungary  too,  as  we  ^re  informed  by  Dr.  De  Carre,  several  pro- 
prietors have  lately  vaccinated  their  flocks,  with  the  same  expecta- 
tion. I  am  inclined,  however,  to  believe,  that  both  these  gentlemen 
confound  the  rot  with  the  true  claveau  des  mouton^t  wliich  is  a  febrile 
and  eruptive  disorder.  This  complaint  bears  a  strong  reseir;blance  to 
the  small-pox,  and  probably  is  to  be  superseded  by  cow-pox  inocula- 
tion. The  daveauy  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  country  at  least,  is 
vague  and  indefinite.  It  comprises  the  scab  and  rot,  or  pouniture, 
as  well  as  the  febrile  disease  properly  denominated  claveau.  These 
are  very  different  affections,  and  ought  not,  as  I  conceive,  to  be  in- 
cluded under  one  general  appellation.'     p.  24', 

Art.  42. — AvS^^u^TrAavoasyo^  ;  or  a  Pedestrian  Tour  through  Part  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  1781.  By  John  Bristed,  2  Vols,  8i?o. 
1/.  \s.  Boards,     WaUis.     1804. 

As  this  short  tour  of  fifteen  days  supplies  sufficient  materials  for 
two  octavos  of  no  inconsiderable  extent,  what  would  have  been  the 
result  of  a  voyage  to  India,  or  to  New  Holland  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  ;  for  the  adventures  in  the  journey,  though  singular,  fill  a 
very  small  part  of  these  volumes  ;  and  the  reflexions  which  they  im- 
mediately suggest  are  not  of  much  superior  bulk.  The  greater  por- 
tion might  have  been  written  in  an  elegant  drawing-room,  instead  of 
a  hedge  ale-house,  subject  to  insults  and  suspicion — in  danger  of 
i>tarving,  or  being  sent  to  a  prison. 

These  gentlemen — i)i%.  the  author  and  his  companion  Mr.  Cowan 
— chose  to  visit  the  Highlands  in  the  disguise  of  sailors,  to  see  human 
nature  uncultivated,  unrefined.  The  result  was,  that  in  every  place 
they  were  treated  with  insult  and  contempt :  their  only  relief  they 
owed  to  gross  flattery  and  illiberal  meanness — (in  their  own  elegant 
style,  *  bothering  ') — and  that  relief  v^^as  only  the  worst  accommoda- 
tions that  filth  and  poverty  could  bestow.  In  the  event,  during  the 
last  day  of  their  journey,  fatigue  and  famine  had  nearly  prevented 
their  pubhcation,  by  terminating  their  lives.  They  indeed  saw  hu- 
man nature  without  disguise ;  but  we  believe  they  wish  not  to  see  it 
again. 

In  a  pedestrian  tour,  it  may  be  at  least  supposed  that  the  prospects 
around  would  be  surveyed  with  peculiar  advantages.  The  traveller 
neither  depends  on  his  post-boy,  the  roads,  or  his  carriage.  Yet  of 
the  country  we  have  no  particular  or  discriminated  description  ;  no 
account  of  prospects  which  other  travellers  have  not  surveyed,  ex- 
cept in  one  short  passage,  where  they  lost  their  way.  But  what 
could  be  expected  *Vom  men  sinking  under  fatigue  and  hunger,  rest- 
ing uncomfortably  in  the  worst  beds,  worn  out  with  pain  and  di- 
stress ? — for  such  is  their  own  description  of  their  situation  and  feel- 
ings. Indeed,  their  figures,  in  the  coloured  plate,  do  not  represent 
them  in  a  very  interesting  or  a  respectable  viev%'. 

They  travelled  as  American  sailors,  and  were  anxious  to  display 
the  advantages  of  the  new  continent,  in  a  style  approaching  very 
nearly  to  democracy,  and  certainly  such  as  would  encourage  emigra- 
tion. We  might  perhaps  ask,  if  this  were  a  hospitable  return  for  the 
kindness  they  profess  to  have  received  in  Great  Britain,  did  not  the 
frequency  of  the  offence  lessen  its  enormity  in  common  eyes,  and  per- 
haps in  their  own.     The  reflexions,  ok  dissertations,  are,  in  our 
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opinion,  in  many  respects  exceptionable.  The  account  of  tlie  pro- 
fessors at  Edinburgh  is,  we  trust,  greatly  overcharged :  it  indeed  re- 
presents so  few  of  the  courses  in  a  respectable  light,  that  we  must  be 
certain  that  it  is  so.  The  general  opinion  undoubtedly  differs  from 
that  of  our  authors. 

We  have  little  temptation  to  copy  from  these  volumes,  which,  at 
least  in  Europe,  will  soon  be  as  if  they  had  never  been. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WE  greatly  regret  that  we  have  not  before  had  leisure  to  return 
an  answer  to  Mr.  Clarke's  candid  animadversions.  As  in  our  next 
number  we  shall  conclude  our  account  of  his  work,  we  must  offer,  in 
rliis  place,  what  we  could  not  with  propriety  interweave  in  our  article. 

Mr.  Clarke  informs  us,  that  as  in  a  future  volume  he  means  to 
add  what  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Bryant's  system,  it  was  necessary 
to  give  that  which  would  be  the  subject  of  the  future  animadversion. 
We  styled  Mr.  Bryant's  doctrines  *  fanciful  reveries  ;'  and  if  they /jave 
afforded  '  useful  hints  to  succeeding  writers,*  these  have  not  yet 
reached  U8. 

Mr.  Clarke  thinks,  that  we  *  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
Argcnautic  expedition,'  which,  if  our  account  be  true,  was  httle  bet- 
ter than  a  trading  voyage.     On  the  contrary,  from  our  view  of  it,, 
trade  was  in  no  respect  its  object,  and  we  rather  considered  it  in 
light  of  a  valuable  geographical  remain. 

flie  subject  of  the  magnet  was  ^ purposely,^  we  are  told,  *left  unH^ 
nished,  because  the  whole  of  what  has  hitherto  been  published  on  that 
subject  will  shortly  be  proved  erroneous.'  We  certainly  r//^  observe 
the  note  in  page  5  *,  but  this  note  evidently  relates  to  the  magnet  as 
applied  to  navigation,  not  to  the  supposed  knowledge  of  it  in  the 
carhest  periods.  The  subsequent  passage,  to  which  our  correspon- 
dent refers  us,  is  still  less  to  the  purpose,  as  it  is  so  many  years  after 
the  acknowledged  use  of  the  compass. — The  discoveries  of  the  Danes 
and  Normans,  since  the  volume  was  already  sufficiently  *  large,'  are 
referred  *  to  that  division  of  the  work  which  will  be  confined  to  the 
northern  discoveries.' 

As  we  have  now  done  ample  justice  to  the  author,  we  must  be  equally 
just  to  ourselves.     What  have  we  said,  except  on  one  subject,  which 
Mr.  Clarke  has  not  admitted?  and  he  has  allowed,  that  what  we  cen^^ 
sured  as  omissions,  are  such,  since  he  now  tells  us,  what  we  could  n^^H 
possibly  have  conjectured,  that  these  are  to  be  supplied  in  future  vo^^ 
lumes.  These  subjects,  thus  left  incomplete,  should  have  been  pointed 
out  as  imperfect,  with  the  promise  of  a  continuation,  which  our  ar- 
ticle alorxC  has  extorted. 

We  did  not  condemn  the  author  for  fuver  offering  his  opinion — we 
regretted  only  that  he  did  not  more  frequently  communicate  it ;  nor 
did  we,  in  any  instance,  impeach  his  accuracy,  of  which  we  found 
many  proofs.  Let  us  again  repeat,  that  our  opening  the  work  with 
some  prepossessions  agamst  it,  was  in  no  respect  ownig  to  any  unfa- 
vourable impressions  of  his  *  general  character  ;'  nor,  at  this  moment*, 
have  v/e  seen  the  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  We  told  the 
author  that  we  had  ourselves  trodden  the  same  ground  ;  and  he  must 
have  seen  that  we  required  no  prompter,  even  if  we  could  submit' to 
be  the  echo  of  a  i-ound. 
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Art.  I. — Celtic  Researches^  on  the  Origin,  Traditions  and  Lan- 
guage,  of  the  ancient  Britons  ;  nvith  some  introductory  Sketchcsy 
on  primitive  Sotiety.  By  Edward  Davies,  Curate  of  Olveston, 
Gloucestershire.     8vo,      I2s.     Boards.     Booth.      1804. 

AMONG  those  who  have  either  the  wish  or  the  pov/er  to 
notice  talents  in  obscurity,  to  transplant  them  to  a  more  genial 
climate,  to  rear  their  opening  blossoms,  and  benefit  the  world 
by  the  rich  luxuriance  of  their  fruit,  it  is  not  every  one  who  Is 
favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  this  most  enviable 
feeling  of  the  heart ;  a  feeling  which,  like  the  quality  of  mercy, 
is  twice  blessed,  since 

*  It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.' 

Mr.Hardinge  has,  in  this  respect,  been  peculiarly  fortunate :  for, 
while  possessed  of  spirit  enough  to  engage  with  ardour  in  so 
liberal  and  laudable  a  pursuit,  accident  threw  in  his  way  the 
lowly  but  learned  author  of  the  volume  before  us ;  a  scholar 
who  seems  on  every  account  worthy  of  the  exertions  he  has  ex-, 
ercised  in  his  behalf,  and  whom  we  congratulate  upon  the  nu- 
merous and  truly  respectable  list  of  subscribers  whose  names 
are  prefixed  to  his  work :  a  list  which  bids  fair  to  raise  the  cu- 
rate of  Olveston  to  some  ecclesiastic  dignity  more  adequate  to 
his  abilities  and  merit. 

Thus  much  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  whatever  be  our 
own  view  of  the  subject  discussed,  or  our  occasional  deviations 
from  the  author's  ingenious,  but,  we  are  afraid,  too  visionary  and 
unsubstantial  system. 

The  researches  in  which  this  system  is  developed,  are  divided 
into  three  essays;  of  which  the  first  offers  *  sketches  on  the  state 
and  attainments  of  primitive  society ;'  the  second  is  '  on  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Ceitje,  the  institution  of  druidism,  and  their  preten- 
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sions  to  tlie  knowledge  of  letters  ;'  and  the  third  ^  on  the  Celtirf' 
language  5'  in  which  its  radical  principles  are  appreciated,  and 
compared  with  primitive  and  simple  terms  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin.' 

It  is  hence  obvious,  that  the  ingenious  writer  indulges  in  an 
extensive  excursions*  In  his^rst  essay,  he  begins  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  world,  anff  traces  mankind  from  their  origin; 
adhering,  though  with  no  very  lofty  ideas  of  its  inspiration, 
to  the  account  communicated  in  the  Pentateuch. 


1 


IdVC 
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*  The  poets,  and  mythological  writers,  of  Greece,  and  Rome,  have 
transmitted  some  interesting  tales,  respecting  the  most  early  times 
but  these  are  delivered  in  language  highly  figurative,  and  are  mi  ' 
w'ffh  so  much  allegory,  or  fable,  that  it  seems  hardly  possible,  to 
duce  them  into  fact.  Hence  the  most  learned,  and  sincere  investiga- 
tors of  antiquity,  are  far  from  being  agreed  in  their  interpretation  of 
poetical  traditions.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at :  for  so  hid- 
den was  the  sub;ect,  even  to  the  generality  of  the  Greeks  themselves, 
that  v/e  find  those  authors,  who  made  it  their  business  to  elucidate 
mythological  narration,  two  thousand  years  ago,  perpetually  amusing 
us  with  puerile  conceits,  or  shifting  the  solution  with  a  commodious 
plea  of  sacred  mysteries. 

*  This  darkness,  and  the  uncertainty  of  poetical  reports,  the  only 
ancient  histories,  which  the  Greeks,  and  Romans  possessed,  induced 
their  philosophers  to  reject  it  altogether,  and  frame  new  theories  of 
their  own,  upon  the  original  state  of  mankind. 

'Amongst  all  the  ancient  professora.of  oracular  wisdom,  none  car- 
ried their  speculations  upon  this  topic,  so  far,  as  that  sect,  which  de- 
nied the  operation  of  the  first  inteUigent  cause,  and  the  superintend- 
ing energies  of  a  divine  providence,  —  ascribed  the  formation  of  all 
things  to  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  and  consigned  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  into  the  hands  of  chance.  The  most  connected 
of  the  details,  which  give  us  the  opinions  of  the  Epicureans,  is  con- 
tained in  the  learned,  but  most  unphilosophical  poem  of  Lucretius. 
From  this,  we  may  gather,  that  in  that  peculiar  sect  were  men  of  ge- 
nius, and,  could  we  but  grant  their  fundamental' principles,  men 
acute  reasoning.  -^   ^  '^- 

*  According  to^heir  hypothesis,  the  first  men,  that  were  produced, 
were  fit  inhabitants  of  the  world  that  existed  only  by  accident.  And 
they  were  above  resting  their  speculations  upon  imagination  alone  : 
it  was  their  ambition,  to  support  them  by  data,  when  they  could 
reach  them,  and  such,  as  could  best  accommodate  their  atheisticci 
preconceptions. 

*  The  condition  of  a  few  ancient  hunters,  who,  as  is  usual  in  all 
newly  inhabited  countries,  wandered  amoTsgst  the  woods,  and  were 
driven  occasionally  to  extreme  difficulties  in  procuring  food,  and  lodg- 
ing, was  brought  forwards,  and  was  obtruded,  as  tlie  general  picture 
of  original  society. 

*  They  had  observed,  that  in  general,  wherever  the  arts,  and  sci- 
ences had  flourished,  they  had,  for  som*ages,  been  slowly,  and  uni- 
formly, accumulating  their  acquisitions  ;  from  which  they  inferred, 
that  their  progress  had  observed  the  same  line  of  m^rch  universally. 
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They  could  not  ascertain  the  time,  nor  the  manner,  in  which  man  had 
begun  his  existence. 

*  They  were  supplied  with  no  authentic  history  of  his  primitive 
condition,  and  therefore,  as  their  own  scanty  line  of  research  carried 
them  back  far  beyond  tlie  invention  of  many  arts  in  the  pale  of  their 
own  district,  into  an  age  comparatively  barbarous,  they  concluded 
themselves  warranted  in  imagining  a  period  of  indefinite  extent,  be- 
fore the  invention  of  any  arts  whatsoever,  before  human  reason  had 
made  her  successful  exertions,  and  even  before  her  light  had  begun 
its  dawn  in  the  mind  of  man. 

*  During  this  imaginary  period,  the  race  of  mortals  were  described, 
as  making  slow>  and  painful  progress,  towards  the  verge  of  humanity, 
as  having,  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  crept,  and  felt  their  way,  throuo;h, 
various  degrees  of  savage  life,  before  they  emerged  into  a  superior 
condition. 

*  Such  was  the  hypot^jpis,  opposed  by  these  jghilosophers,  to  the 
few  rays  of  early  light,  preserved  by  the  poet,  ann  recognised  by  the 
more  temperate  reason  of  other  philosophers,  who  represented  man, 
as  originally  distinguished  from  other  terrestrial  animals,  by  his  erect 
countenance,  and  his  capacity  for  sublime  contemplation — as  formed 
of  two  distinct  parts,  a  governing,  a§  well  as  immortal  spirit,  related, 
though  inferior,  to  the  Divine  Creator,  —  and  a  passiv^body,  which 
degraded  him  to  the  nature  of  brutes. 

*  But  the  hypothesis  of  the  philosophers,  obtained  great  popularity. 
It  was  not  only  received,  as  founded  upon  truth,  during  the  most  il- 
iustiious  ages  of  Greek,  and  Roman  learning,  but  it  has  also  been 
adopted,  and  refined  upon,  by  eminent  writers  of  modern  times.  We 
have  consequently  been  ai?iused  with  strange,  and  monstrous  tales  of 
that  mute,  as  well  as  ill-contrived  quadruped,  man,  —  a  being,  who, 
for  a  series  of  agriij  crawled  upon  the  e^rth,  before  he  began,  occa- 
sionally, to  assume  an  erect  posture,  and  walk  upon  his  hinder  feet ; 
who  afterwards  made  slow  progress  through  the  monkey,  and  the 
savage,  accidentally  acquired  speech  and  reason;  till  at  length,  form- 
ing himself  into  a  kind  of  terrestrial  God,  he  established  a  dominion 
over  his  brethren  of  the  forest.*     p.  2. 


*  The  original  state  of  mankind,  in  the  earliest  ages,  is  avowedly 
one  of  those  topics,  upon  which  we  have  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing well  authenticated  facts. 

'  By  all  those,  who  profess  our  Christian  rehgion,  it  will  readily  be 
conceded,  that,  in  one  ancient  volume,  we  are  furnished  with  a  cor- 
rect epitome  of  the  most  ancient  periods  ;  and  the  generality  even  of 
those  philosophers  who  reject  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  matter  of  religious  faith,  are  yet  can- 
did enough  to  admit,  that  they  contain  the  best,  and  most  authentic 
accounts  of  the  first  ages.  The  notices  they  give  us  of  those  ages, 
though  few,  and  short,  are  the  most  clear,  and  comprehensive  that 
can  be  imagined.  In  the  following  sheets  1  shall  regard  these  vene- 
rable documents,  in  the  light  of  authentic  histories.  My  inferences, 
being  founded  upon  books  which  are  universally  read,  and  v/hich,  for 
many  centuries,  have  employed  the  united  learning,  and  critical  saga- 
city of  the  Christian  world,  may  not  offer  much  that  is  absolutely 
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new  ;  yet  may  be  of  some  use,  in  directing  the  attention  o^  my  rei9^ 
ers  to  those  truths,  which  they  profess  to  bchevi?.'     p.  6. 

We  observe  a  few  gratuitous  assumptions  in  these  introduc- 
tory obsei*vations,  which  we  shall  just  glance  at  before  we  pro- 
ceed, and  which  wc  recommend  to  the  author  to  justify  by 
proofs  which  do  not  at  present  appear.  In  the  first  place,  who 
are  the  poets  here  referred  to,  who  have  preserved  these  rays  of 
early  light  to  which  the  disciples  of  the  atomic  school  were 
such  total  strangers  ?  and  where  are  the  writings  which  such- 
rays  illuminate  ?  Will  Mr.  Davies  undertake  to  oppose  the  wild 
reveries  of  Hesiod,  the  absurd  metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  ot  the" 
traditions  contained  in. the  Orphic  hymns,  to  the  simpler  an({ 
more  consistent  theory  of  Epicurus  ?  So  far  indeed  as  relates  to- 
the  origin  of  the  world  from  a  rude,  promiscuous  and  chaotic 
mass  of  matter,  they  do  not  differ  essentially  from  each  other, 
nor  in  reality  from  the  Mosaic  account  itself ;  and  if  the  athe- 
istic part  of  what  is  commonly  conceived  to  be  the  creed  of 
the  Grecian  philosopher  be  referred  to,  our  autlior  should  first 
have  demonstrated  that  this  vulgar  conceit  is  correctly  founded 
— he  should  have  examined  the  few  fragments  of  his  writings 
which  have  hitherto  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  which  un- 
.<j^uestionably  appear  to  admit  and  pre-suppose  the  existence  ofi 
a  supreme,  intelligent  being,  the  great  first  cause  and  superin- 
tendant  of  all  things.  Without  consulting  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Du  Rondelle  or  even  Gassendi  would  have  put  him  in  possession 
of  these  passages.  We  next  wish  for  information  as  to  the 
names  of  those  modern  philosophers,  who,  while  they  reject  the 
ivritings  of  Aloses,  and  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament^  as  mat- 
ter of  religious  faith y  are  yet  candid  enough  to  admit  that  they  con- 
tain  the  best  and  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  first  ages.  Fully 
accrediting,  as  we  do  ourselves,  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  acceding  literally  to  his  account  of  the 
formation  and  fall  of  man;  but,  destitute  of  such  belief,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  assent  without  hesitation  to  many  of  the 
facts  he  has  narrated,  to  the  creation  of  the  first  woman  from 
a  rib  taken  out  of  the  body  of  the  first  man  while  asleep,  to  the 
miraculous  power  of  speech  conferred  on  a  serpent,  to  his  hav- 
ing tempted  her  by  the  offer  of  an  apple  from  a  prolxibited  treev 
or  to  the  universal  curse  which  succeeded  upon  her  transgres- 
sion ;  nor  should  we  be  disposed  to  place  much  confidence  in 
the  subsequent  annals  of  a  writer  who  comm.enced  his  history 
in  a  manner  we  could  have  so  little  preconceived.  And  in  re- 
ality so  truly  extraordinary,  so  totally  foreign  to  the  expe- 
rienced train  of  events,  is  the  whole  of  this  relation,  that  num- 
bers in  all  ages,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  rabbis  and  prelates^ 
who  have  admitted  the  existence  of  Moses  and  the  general  truth 
Qif  his  historic  narration,  and  have  even  supposed  liimtohavf 
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ijeen  occasionally  inspired,  have  contemplated  this  introduction 
as  a  mere  allegory  or  mythos;  and  have  rather,  with  these  repu- 
diated philosophers,  conceived  man  to  have  sprung  from  the 
earth  rude  and  barbarous,  in  a  state  of  savage  nature,  without 
ideas,  without  language,  without  social  or  domestic  intercourse 
— felicities  which  he  only  progressively  acquired — than  to  have 
been  formed  in  the  first  instance  perfect,  amply  supplied  with 
every  accommodation  and  every  pleasure,  and  then  to  have  fallen 
from  that  state  of  perfection,  and  to  have  sunk  into  barbarism 
and  savage  life.  This  appears  to  us  the  general  opinion  of  those 
philosophers  v/ho  have  rejected  the  writings  of  Moses,  rather 
than  the  statement  offered  by  the  Hebrew  legislator  himself;  this 
iunqucstionably  was  the  opinion  of  the  Epicurean,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  other  atomic  sects;  and  this,  whence  alone  indeed  they  derived 
it,  appears  to  be  the  common  and  undeviating  course  pursued 
throughout  all  nature.  A  horde  of  ignorant  and  savage  banditti 
soften  by  degrees  into  a  republic  of  sage  yet  luxurious  Romans : 
the  besmeared  and  barbarous  Pict  rises  into  the  generous,  the  po- 
lished and  learned  Englishman  : — ^the  lavdess,  wild  and  wander- 
ing Muscovite  is  transformed  into  the  Russian  courtier  and  phi- 
losopher. And  whether,  according  to  one  narrative,  man  imme- 
diately proceeded  from  the  earth  through  the  medium  of  a  va- 
riety of  little  wombs,  striking  their  fibres  into  the  soil,  and  nou- 
rishing^ and  protecting  his  embryo  form,  by  laws  previously 
established;  or,  according  to  another,  from  the  direct  fiat 
of  the  creator  himself,  made  after  his  own  image ;  it  might 
perhaps  be  a  matter  of  equal  election  to  us  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
creed,  were  not  the  Pentateuch  accompanied  with  proofs  of  au- 
thenticity to  which  no  other  book  can  or  does  pretend.  It  is  on 
this  account,  therefore,  we  repeat  it,  and  on  this  alone  —  a  be- 
lief that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis  was  guided  by  divine 
illumination  —  that  we  abandon  the  former  theory  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  it  contradicts  the  latter,  and  yield  ourselves 
without  hesitation  to  the  Mosaic  history. 

But  this  is  a  ground  of  belief  to  which  INIr.  Davles  does  not 
even  pretend  to  appeal ;  and  he  has  therefore  in  our  opinion  no 
!nore  reason  for  accrediting  the  account  given  in  the  Bible,  tliau 
that  communicated  by  Lucretius. 

*■  The  book  of  Genesis,  (says  he)  if  we  except  the  account  of  the 
creation,  consists  of  matter  purely  historical,  or  such  as  might  have 
come  within  the  compass  of  human  research,  and  have  been  recorded 
in  history.  And  Moses  no  ivhere  declares  that  he  derived  it  from  any 
other  source.  No  part  of  it  is  introduced  with  the  solemn  form,  "The 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses."  We  have  it  simply  as  a  brief  introductioi* 
to  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  law.  Be- 
tween the  several  portions  of  this  introductory  history,  a  considerable 
difference  of  style  has  been  remarked.     They  differ  ia  this  respect 
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from  each  other,  and  from  the  usual  style  of  Moses  in  his  subsequent 
writings.   , 

*  In  the  several  portions  of  this  primitive  history,  the  same  events 
are  recapitulated,  to  the  same  general  effect,  but  with  new  and  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  This  is  a  thing  not  usual  in  the  original  and  entire 
composition  of  one  author.  It  has  rather  the  character  of  a  collec- 
tion of  documents. 

*  The  several  portions  are  also  distinguished  by  such  appropriate 
titles  as,  in  any  other  volume  of  antiquity,  would  be  acknowledged 
to  point  out  the  beginning  of  detached  compositions.'     p.  39. 

Here  therefore  all  intrinsic  authority  is  abruptly  destroyed  by 
a  single  dash  of  the  pen.  The  book  of  Genesis,  it  seems,  is  not 
the  writing  of  Moses  —  nor  the  writing  of  any  one  man  what- 
ever •,  it  is  the  composition  of  a  variety  of  writers  differing  from 
each  other  in  style  and  manner.  But  who  are  those  various 
writers  ?  This,  it  appears,  nobody  can  tell  us :  we  know  as  little 
of  them  as  of  the  composer  of  the  Sibylline  Verses,  the  author  of 
the  Edda,  or  the  writers  of  the  Welsh  Triads:  their  productions 
neither  reach  us  with  the  authenticity  of  an  acknowledged  name, 
nor  with  the  stamp  of  a  divine  communication  —  for  no  part  of 
them  is  introduced  ivith  the  solemn  form,  '  The  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses  ;*  they  are  a  collection  of  documents  whose  *  several  portions 
are  distinguished  by  such  appropriate  titles  as,  in  any  other  vo- 
lume  of  antiquity^  would  be  acknowledged  to  point  out  the  be- 
ginning of  detached  compositions.' 

Such  is  our  author's  opinion  of  the  Pentateuch !  Yet,  notwith- 
standing he  has  thus  lowered  its  pretensions,  let  us  do  him  the 
justice  to  add  that  he  is  firmly  persuaded  of  its  truth  as  an  his- 
toric record,  and  has  studied  it  with  a  perseverance  and  perti- 
nacity that  are  highly  meritorious,  and  which  have  enabled  him, 
t)y  ingeniously  comparing  passage  with  passage,  and  suggestion 
with  suggestion,  to  theorise  upon  the  degree  of  general  science, 
of  arts,  commerce  and  manufactures  possessed  from  a  very  early 
period  of  the  world,  even  in  its  antediluvian  state,  with  no  small 
appearance  of  probabiUty.  He  asserts,  with  the  sacred  historian, 
that  *  no  sooner  did  man  come  out  of  his  maker's  hand,  than  he 
began  to  exerpise  his  distinguishing  endowment  of  reason,  and  ac- 
quired the  faculty  of  speech  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of 
his  perceptions  and  ideas.'  p.  7.  It  should  hence  appear  that  the 
gift  of  speech  was  instantaneously  conferred  upon  him  at  his  crea- 
tion ;  yet,  contrary  to  such  a  belief,  and  in  direct  consonance 
with  the  theory  of  the  old  atomic  as  well  as  the  modern  deis- 
tical  philosophers,  our  author  asserts  in  his  preface,  p.  ii.,  that  '  a 
regularity  of  structure,  discernible  in  the  ancient  and  pure  lan- 
guages, demonstrates,  that  such  an  art,  as  that  of  writing  and 
SPEAKING  those  languages,  could  not  be  indebted  for  its  birth 
tQ  chance  •, — that  //  must  have  hem  formed  by  i?ferences  of  reason^ 
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^ig  from  objects  of  nature ; — formed  with  simplicity,  and  calcu- 
lated for  precision.' 

On  several  other  occasions  we  perceive  similar  marks  tliat  our 
author  has  scarcely  allowed  himself  time  to  digest  and  harmo- 
nise his  ideas ;  while  for  the  same  reason  he  draws  his  conclu- 
sions too  precipitately,  or  without  sufficient  proof. 

*  The  book  of  Job  (says  he)  delineates  an  age  long  prior  to  that  of 
Moses.  And  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  picture  is  not  taken  at  ihe 
time  of  Job's  death,  but  of  his  affliction,  an  event  which  appears  to  me 
to  have  certainly  happened  many  years  before  the  death  ofShtitii  of  Heber^ 
and  Q^^  many  patriarchs  horn  in  the  first  postdiluvian  century.  Upon  the 
contracted  scale  of  human  hfe,  such  as  it  w^  bA>me  in  the  days  of 
Job,  Ehphaz  the  Temanite  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite  were  "  very  old 
and  grey-headed  men  ;"  yet  we  find  them  familiarly  and  confidently 
appealing  to  the  living  testimony  of  a  former  age — to  the  wo^b  which 
would  be  uttered  by  the  men  of  this  age,  by  which  they  could  mean 
no  other  than  these  patriarchs.*     p.  11. 

**  For  enquire,  I  pray  thee,  oi  the  former  age;  atid  prepare  liiysjh 
for  the  search  of  their  fathers  (for  nve  are  but  of  yesterday y  and  knoiu 
nothing,  seeing  our  days  on  earth  are  as  a  shadow)  [as  nothing  v/hen 
compared  to  their  years]  shall  they  not  teach  thee  and  tell  thee,  and 
utter  words  out  of  their  heart  V —     p.  1 1. 

The  book  of  Job  has  been  attributed  to  various  authors  j  by 
Spanheim  to  Job  himself,  by  Lightfoot,  and  far  more  4i"igeni- 
ously,  to  Elihu,  by  Grotius  to  Soloman,  by  Warburtoii'to  Es- 
dras,  but  by  the  greater. number  of  biblical  scholars  to  Moses. 
His  :era  has  generally  been  transferred  to  that  of  the  Hebrew 
legislator,  or  at  the  utmost  to  a  period  not  highly  antecedent ; 
Lowth  supposes  about  a  century  or  a  century  and  a  half.  A  to- 
pographic glance  which  it  contains  at  the  various  residences  of  Job*^ 
and  his  friends,  at  the  territory  of  Utz,  the  cities  of  Teman  and 
Naama,  the  region  of  Buz,  together  with  a  variety  of  identic  cus- 
toms and  manners,  appear  to  he  rather  characteristic  of  the  indi- 
vidual period  in  which  Moses  existed,  than  of  long  anterior  time. 
The  phrase  of  the  former  age  {]Wi^  'I'^ll?)  cap.  viii.  8.  refers  rather  to 
past  generation  than  to  a  past  period;  to  those  who  had  filled  up 
the  whole  of  their  davs,  and  had  come  to  their  grave  in  a  good  old 
age,  in  comparison  of  v/hose  years  and  experience,  Job  himself 
and  several  of  his  friends,  who  at  that  moment  had  not  perhaps 
more  than  attained  the  middle  of  life,  might  well  be  described 
^s  knotalng  nothing,  as  being  but  of  yesterday ;  and  the  short 
range  of  their  lives  but  as  a  shadow.  We  think,  therefore,  the  con- 
clusion is  hasty,  that  from  so  doubtful  a  premise  represents  Job  as 
having  existed  in  the  first  postdiluvian  century,  and  that  the  book 
which  contains  his  history,  was  written,  or  at  least  the  subject  of 
it  flourished  (as  he  mu^  have  done  upon  this  hypothesis),  seven, 
centuries  prior  to  the  Jf'ge  of  Moses.    >Y^  have  dwelt  the  more 
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minutely  upon  this  point,  because  our  author  again  adverts  lb 
it  in  p.  20,  and  appears  to  imagine  it  of  considerable  consequence 
in  the  support  of  his  theory.  In  another  place,  however,  with 
singular  inconsistency,  he  conceives  Job  and  his  friends  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Abraham  (p.  62),  that  is,  to  have 
flourished  between  three  and  four  centuries  later  —  or  half 
way  between  the  first  postdiluvian  century  and  the  birtli  of 
Moses ;  and  still  further  on,  p.  St,  to  have  been  coetaneous 
with  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  giants  of  Babel,  and  con- 
sequently just  half  way  between  the  flood  and  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham, or  towards  the  close  of  the  second  postdiluvian  ceutt-ury, 
upon  the  Hebrew  computation.  We  have  often  met  with  theo- 
ries equally  unfounded,  but  seldom  with  one  so  little  consistent 
with  itself.  If  our  author,  moreover,  had  attentively  examined 
this  last  passage  in  the  original,  and  especially  if  he  had  com- 
pared it  vi^ith  the  Targum,  he  would  have  seen  that  our  standard 
version  is  by  no  means  correct,  and  that  the  point  for  which  he 
principally  refers  to  it,  has  no  foundation  whatever  :  tonn^  n5 
*  strength  of  their  hands,'  can  have  no  possible  reference  to  gi^ 
gantic  force,  and  is  rather  used  ironically  for  extreme  debility  ; 
while  rh'^i  instead  of  being  rendered  sefiium,  should  have 
been  translated  fovea  ox  fossa  sepulcri.  The  Arabians  still 
retain  the  term,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
signification  A(j^A^=?  rictus ,  hiatus :  whence  ^A^=jj  subrisit 

nudatis  dentihus.     The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,     though    both 
adopting  a  sense  somewhat  different  from  the  present,  are  each  of 
them  more  true  to  the  general  scope  and  meaning  of  the  original, 
£7r'  oLvrovg  a'jtco>.sro  a-vvrsKsia,: — quorum  virtus  manuum  mihi erat pro 
j^kiio,  et  vita  ipsa  putahantur  indigni.  Upon  equally  slight  autho- 
^ty,  our  author  attempts  to  prove,  from  this  same  very  ancient 
book,  that  the  postdiluvians  of  the  first  century,  if  not  the  antedi- 
luvians themselves,  were  acquainted  with  exact  computations  of 
time,  and  the  Epagones,  v/hich  were  long  afterwards  claimed  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  by  which  the  year  was  maintained  in  a  state 
of  equalization.  *Is  there  nothing  (says  he)  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  confirm  the  antiquity  of  this  computation  and  the  use  of  the 
Epagones?'    Job  speaks  (chap.  iii.  6.)  of  days  joined  to  the  year, 
exclusive  of  the  number  of  the  months.     The  Epagoties  appear 
then  to  have  been  hnoivn  out  of  Egypt  about  the  time  n.vhen  Abraham 
settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan ^  and  during  the  life  of  the  great  patri- 
arch. P.  25.     Was  ever  conclusicn  so  rashly  adventured  upon  ? 
We  have  no  proof  yet,  nothing  indeed  but  the  mere  sunnise  of 
the  author  himself,  that  Job  lived  at  a  period  contemporary  with 
Abraham.   But  even  granting  this  to  be  a  fact,  it  does  not  follow, 
that,  unless  his  history  were  then  compiled,  the  invention  here 
conceived  to  be  alluded  to  was  at  that  Hfvoae  discovered.     Sup- 
posing the  Epagones  to  have  been^  as  the  Egyptians  themselves 
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contended,  a  device  of  their  own,  and  that  the  book  of  Job  was 
written,  as  is  generally  conjectured,  by  Moses,  who,  from  his 
residence  among  them,  became  acquainted  with  this  device,  the 
expression  might  naturally  enough  have  found  its  way  into  a 
highly  poetical  exclamation  of  the  afflicted  patriarch,  as  com- 
posed by  Moses  himself.  Yet,  after  all,  is  it  quite  certain  that 
Job  does  spe  'k  oi  days  joined  to  the  year^  EXCLUSIVE  of  the  number 
of  the  months  ?  Y/hat  is  our  own  version  of  the  passage  ?  *  As 
for  that  night,  let  darkness  seize  upon  it,  let  it  not  be  joined 
unto  the  days  of  the  year,  let  it  not  come  into  the  number  of 
the  months.'  Here  is  nothing  exclusive  whatever  ;  a  simple 
poetic  iteration,  common  to  all  countries  and  all  ages  •,  but  pe- 
culiarly characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry.  What  now  i&the 
original,  to  which  our  common  version^,  in  point  of  strength  and 
beauty,  scarcely  does  justice  } 

innp^  Winn  nV^n 
n:ii;  ^D^n  'in^-bt^  i?5.^ 

That  night  ! — Let  destruction  seize  it ; 
I^et  it  not  rejoice  amid  the  days  of  the  year. 
Nor  enter  into  the  number  of  its  months. 

Whoever  can  trace,  in  this  simple  but,  exquisite  passage,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Egyptian  Epagones,  may  trace  also  the  doctrine 
of  logarithms,  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  Galvanism,  or 
of  whatever  else  the  reader  may  please.  This  is  not  to  infer,  but 
to  imagine,  and  to  imagine  moreover  upon  subjects  that  have 
no  existence.  The  theories  of  such  a  writer  must  be  received 
with  caution ;  and  we  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  these  few 
points,  to  show  the  reader  the  necessity  of  being  continually  upon 
his  guard. 

The  remainder  of  these  introductory  sketches  consists  of  an 
endeavour  to  prove  that  Noah  and  his  family  communicated  to 
their  descendants  all  the  knowledge  of  the  antediluvians,  and 
initiated  them  into  all  their  arts,  manufactures,  and  sciences ; 
that  the  division  of  the  earth  which  took  place  in  the  days  of 
Peleg,  was  a  different  event  from  the  dispersion  of  the  confede- 
rate builders  of  Babel ;  that  those  alone  who  at  that  time  in- 
habited the  plains  of  Shinar  were  engaged  in  this  last  trans- 
action, and  that  these  only  were  the  victims  of  the  curse  de- 
nounced upon  it ;  that  none  but  these  sustained  a  confusion  in 
their  language,  and  became  exiles  and  wand^liers  over  the  whole 
earth  ;  that,  on  the  division  of  lands  and  territories  in  the  time 
oF  Peleg,  every  region  of  the  known  world  must  have  been  weli 
ascertained  ;  and  that,  hence,  *  Spain,  and  even  Britain,  were 
probably  colonised  by  those  who  were  born  wiihln  a  century  of 
the  deluge,'  p.  104  ;  that  no  language,  now  existing  or  known, 
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was  die  pvimkive  language  of  mankind  ;  that  this  original  lan^' 
guage,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  considerably  altered 
even  before  the  flood,  having  '  kept  pace  with  the  numerous 
discoveries,  rapid  improvements,  and  expanding  range  of  ideas, 
in  the  primitive  world,'  p.  89 ;  but  that  the  Hebrew  can  have 
no  possible  pretension  to  it  whatever.  Upon  this  last  subject 
our  author  is  so  copious  and  decided,  that  we  cannot  avoid 
allowii^g  him  to  speak  for  himself. 

*  We  have  a.  complete  demonstration,  Gen.  xxxi.  47.  that  the 
great  stock  of  the  family  of  Heber,  which  rcmninedin  Mesopotamia, 
spoke  the  Chaldaic,  and  not  the  Hebrew  dialect. 

*  Laban,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  fathers, 
denominates  the  Heap  of  JVliness,  certainly  in  -his  native  tongue, 
.Tegar  Sahadutha,  ^nnrrd;  ^J\  This  name  is  evidently  composed  of 
three  Chaldaic  words,  1^''  a  heap,  ^Hti^  a  witness,  and  Hi  or  i^rv\1 
an  appGuitmsi'd,  Had  Moses  literally  transcribed  all  the  words  of 
L,aban,  he  could  not  have  furnished  us  with  a  more  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  language  he  used. 

*  Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  been  born  in  a  foreign  coun- 
ti*y,  and  had  lived  there  from  his  infancy,  till  he  was  upwards  of 
seventy  years  of  age,  describes  the  same  heap  in  a  language  different 
from  that  of  his  relations.  He  calls  it  "li^  hi,  using  two  Hebrew 
terms,  one  of  which  implies  a  heap,  and  the  other  a  'witness  or  testi- 
jpeny.  The  name  is  synonymously  recorded  in  both  languages,  and 
therefore,  undoubtedly,  in  the  languages  v/hich  Laban  and  Jacob 
respectively  used.  The  Hebrew  was  not  then  the  general  dialect  of 
the  children  of  Heber. 

'  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  his  family. 
The  prophet  Isaiah,  chap.  xix.  em.phatically  calls  it  the  language  of 
Canaan, 

*  In  addition  to  this  sacred  testimony,  we  have  the  nam.es  of  men 
and  places  amongst  the  old  Canaanites,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  in 
pure  Hebrew.  We  have  Phoenician  inscriptions,  the  fragment  of 
the  Punic  language,  in  the  Pcenulus  of  Plautus,  and  the  remains 
cf  that  language  in  the  island  of  Malta,  as  undeniabte  .proofs 
that  the  Hebrew  was  the  genuine  language  of  the  house  of  Canaan, 
which  preserved  it  with  little  variation  to  a  late  age. 

*  This  language  could  by  no  means  have  been  communicated  by 
Abraham  to  the  natives  of  the  country.  It  is  certain  that  he  found 
it,  and  very  probable  that  he  learnt  it  there.  In  his  conversation 
with  the  inhabitants,  he  must  have  used  their  language.  It  is  easy 
and  natural  for  a  stranger  to  acquire  the  language  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  settles,  especially  if  it  differs  from  his  own  only  as 
a  dialect  :  but  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  for  several  independent 
kingdoms,  suddenly.. to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  dialect  of  a 
single  sojourner :  and  the  language  of  the  old  Canaanites,  and  of  the 
posterity  of  Abraham,  at  least,  the  house  of  Jacob,  was  the  same. 

*  The  native  tongue  of  Abraham  must  have  been  that  which  was 
spoken  by  his  family,  in  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia. The  former 

.  name  of  this  very  patriarch  seems  to  be  referable  to  the  Chaldaic 
noi  or  i^D^,  to  be  dejected  or  cast  dQwn^  rather  thaii  to  the  Hebrew. 
tDI,  ejcalted,  lofty,'      p.  9(3. 
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Of  these  various  opinions,  all  are  ingenious,  most  of  them 
hypothetic,  and  some  of  them  novel.  We  shall  briefly  notice, 
in  their  order,  sucli  of  tliem  as  require  attention.  We  have  not 
the  smallest  doubt  that  the  antediluvian  world,  in  th?  course  of 
sixteen  centuries,  had  made  very  considerable  acquisitions  ia 
most  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures,  studied  in  modern' 
times :  we  know  well,  from  the  few  facts  recorded  of  them, 
and  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Davies  on  this  subject,  that  they 
had  '  several  positive  institutions  connected  with  religion  and 
morality,  which  were  afterwards  revived  and  iaforced  by  the 
law  of  Moses  ;'  such  as  marriage,  sacrifices,  and  a  ritual,  if  not 
a  hierarchy;  they  were  shepherds,  agriculturists,  and  architects; 
instructed  in  natural  history,  navigation,  and  astronomy.  The 
building  of  the  ark  alone  is  a  proof  of  a  very  astonishing  degree 
of  scientific,  as  v/ell  as  mechanical,  skill  j  but  to  mxaintain  that 
the  whole  cyclopaedia  of  antediluvian  knowledge  could  be  cen- 
tred in  Noah  and  his  three  sons,  and  by  them  communicated 
to  their  immediate  descendants,  is  a  doctrine  we  cannot  altogether 
accede  to.  The  object  of  our  author  is  to  prove  that '  man  was  not 
naturally  nor  originally  a  savage ;'  that  Adam,  thougll  not  pe- 
culiarly endowed,  soon  became  a  man  of  speech  and  general 
knowledge ;  and  that  the  accumulated  discoveries  of  his  de- 
scendants, in  the  primitive  world,  were  transmitted  through 
Noah  to  the  secondary.  In  his  antediluvian  state,  Noah  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  husbandman — a  planter  of  vineyards — and, 
from  the  construction  of  the  ark,  he  must  also  have  been  a  most 
excellent  mechanic;  but  it  is  impossible  that  either  himself  or  his 
sons  could  have  taught  every  anterior  art  and  science  :  and  had 
they  even  enjoyed  the  capacity,  they  wovld  not  have  possessed  the 
means.  How,  for  instance,  were  they  to  be  supplied  with  the 
various  metals  requisite  for  mechanical  tools  ?  or,  allowing 
them  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  mining,  and 
would  consent  to  its  deleterious  practice,  is  it  to  be  conceived 
that  they  could  have  amalgamated  and  moulded  such  metals 
into  the  different  forms  they  would  have  required  .?  Practical 
mechanics,  and  indeed  practical  science  of  almost  every  kind, 
must  have  advanced  with  slow  and  hesitating  step  towards  anv 
degree  of  perfection  after  the  flood ;  the  grandsons  of  Noah, 
from  the  mere  want  of  means,  fnust  necessarily  have  been  l^ar-. 
barians^  in  comparison  with  the  last  antediluvian  age>  and  many 
centuries  must  have  been  requisite^to  have  recovered  even  the 
learning  and  dexterity  that  had  been  lost  in  the  common  ruins 
of  the  world — a  recovery  which,  with  regard  to  many  of  the 
families  of  the  Noachidse,  has  never  perhaps  been  effected  to 
this  day  ;  and  hence  the  multitude  of  savage  and  uncivilised 
nations  that  are  still  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

For  the  same  reason  we  think  the  conclusion  is  far  too  hastily'- 
drawn,  that  such  distant  territories  as  Spain,  and  especially  that 
Britain,  was  '  colonised  by  those  who  were  born  within  a  cen- 
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tury  of  the  oclugc'  What  was  Britain  at  this  period  ?  \va?  it 
an  island,  or  a  part  of  the  European  continent  ?  Its  geographic 
5<ite  must,  at  all  adventures,  have  been  considerably  changed 
by  the  flood  : — as  an  island,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  known 
before  the  deluge  ;  and  a  single  century  does  not  afford  time 
enough  to  have  traced  it  either  over  land,  or  by  a  fleet  and 
Yoyage  of  discovery. 

As  to  languages,  they  are  all  of  them  the  gift,  either  medi- 
ately or  intermediately,  of  the  Almighty ;  and  we  have  no  more 
idea,  therefore,  of  the  intrinsic  sanctity  of  one,  than  of  another 
— of  the  Hebrew,  in  which  the  Old  1  estament  is  for  the  most 
part  written,  than  of  the  Greek,  which  is  the  medium  of  the 
new.     But  we  think  that  the  Hebrew  has  at  least  as  good  a 
chance  of  having  been  the  primitive  language  as  any  other : 
that  it  was  the  tongue  of  the  Canaanites  as  well  as  of  a  great 
part  of  the  descendants  of  Heber,  instead  of  opposing,  is  strong- 
ly in  favour,  if  not  of  its  primitive  use,  at  least  of  its  original 
universality.     It  is  said  that  the  barbarous  jargon  of  the  Esqui- 
maux is  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  tliat  of  the  Green- 
lander;  but  instead  of   conceiving  that  the  Greenlander  was 
taught  it  by  the  Esquimaux,  it  is  far  more  rational  to  conjec- 
ture that  botli  nations  derived  it  from  a  common  source.     The 
Hebrews  themselves — although,  from  their  suffering  a  part  of 
the  Bible  even  to  the  present  day  to  remain  in  Chaldaic,  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  entertained  any  hostility  against  this  lan- 
guage— at  no  time  regarded  it  as  their  own  :  they  acquired  it, 
perhaps,  by  compulsion,  during  their  captivity  at  Babylon  ;  but 
they  rejected  it  as  soon  as  they  were  restored  to  freedom.     From 
whom   the  Chaldees  or  Chasdim  descended,   is  an  undecided 
question,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  as  it  is  also, 
at  what  time  the  ancestors  of  Abraham   first  settled  amongst 
them  in  their  city  of  Ur.     We  know  that  his  father  Terah  was 
an  inhabitant  of  it ;  for  one  of  his  three  sons  was  born  and  died 
there ;  and,  for  any  thing  we  are  told  to  the  contrary,  he  first  of 
all  might  have  migrated  to  this  region.      Allowing  then  the 
Hebrew  to  have  been  the  vernacular  tongue  of  these  descen- 
dants of  H^ber,  as  is  commonly  conjectured  to  be  the  fact, 
Terah,  or  whosoever  of  them  earliest  fixed  here,  would  have 
'  had  to  learn    a    new  language   on    his    associating   with    the 
Chaldeans,  instead  of  Abraham  on  his  settling  in  Canaan.    It  is 
probable  that  such  ancestor  and  his  family  did  acquire  this  lan- 
guage ;  and  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards  they  occasionally 
used  it,  in  conjunction  with  their  own,  which  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  they  would  readilv  relinquish.    Abraham,  in  such  case, 
therefore,  was  well  qualifiea  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  im- 
mediately ordained,  a  separation  from  his  father's  hotfse,  and  a 
fraveller  into  a  foreign  land.    When  he  reached  Canaan,  where 
we  '^gree  with  our  author  that  the  Hebrew  was  vernacularly 
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fpoken,  he  had  no  new  tongue  to  acquire — a  difficulty,  indeed,  ,  j,. 
which  it  is  nowhere  intimated  to  us  that  he  ever  had  to  contend  ■* 
with  i  and  when  his  grandson  Jacob  returned  afterwards  to  the 
?ame  country,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  instructed  as 
he  had  been  in  all  the  philology  of  his  fathers,  he  was  able  to 
understand  the  house  of  Laban,  whether  they  addressed  him  in 
Chaldaic  or  Hebrew.  And  upon  no  other  conjecture  is  this 
difficulty  so  easily  to  be  elucidated.  Upon  our  author's  con- 
ception, who  does  not  suppose  either  Abraham  or  his  descen-* 
dants  to  have  been  acquainted  with  more  than  one  Lmguage 
at  a  time,  and  contends  that  tlieir  native  tongue  was  the 
Chaldaic,  they  must  have  been  continually  learning  and  un- 
learning. Abraham  must  have  forsaken  the  Chaldaic,  and  ac- 
quired the  Hebrew.  How  his  conlidential  servant  was  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  house  of  Nahor^  when  commissianed  to 
inquire  for  a  wife  for  Isaac,  or  how  Isaac  and  Rebekah  fir^it 
conversed  when  introduced  to  each  other,  we  are  not  Informed- 
When  Jacob,  however,  stationed  himself  in  Padan-aram,  he,  on 
the  contrary,  must  have  forsaken  the  Hebrew,  and  excliang^l 
it  for  the  Chaldaic  ;  Joseph,  and  eventually  his  brethren,  must 
have  unlearnt  the  Chaldaic  for  the  EgyfTOiJ  »  on  returning  to 
Canaan,  the  Egyptian  must  have  once'S^re  given  way  to  the. 
Hebrew,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  country  ;  during  the  Ba- 
bylonish captivity,  the  Hebrew  again,  it  should  seem^jwust  have 
junk ;  and  as  to  what  was  tlie  cause  of  its  last  revi^,  we  -u-e 
left  completely  in  the  dark.  The  Persians,  even  to  the  prescnr 
day,  speak  the  Arabic  in  conjunction  with  their  own  tongue  ; 
their  writers  adopt  the  Arabic  characters  •,  and  their  poets  do 
not  hesitate  to  blend  whole  verses  of  Arabic  with  tlieir  ov,  n 
compositions.  A  similar  sort  of  good  will  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted, from  a  very  early  period,  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldaic. 

If  the  Hebrew  were  not  the  primitive  language  of  mankind, 
what  language  was  ?  And  here  again  we  are  surrounded  with 
thti  palpable  obscure. 

*  When  I  consider,'  says  our  author,  *  the  leading  .ideas  into 
which  many  of  the  (Hebrew)  roots  are  resolved,  such  as  the  most 
subtle  actions  and  properties  of  light,  heat,  air,  spirit,  attraction, 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  &c.  it  occurs  to  me  that,  if  the  He- 
brew language  was  at  once  deHvered  to  Adam,  he  must  either  have 
possessed  a  language  which  he  could  not  possibly  have  understood^ 
or  else  he  must  have  been  minutely  instructed  in  the  most  refined 
philosophy,  and  the  most  hidden  secrets  of  nature  :  both  which  I 
think  equally  improbable. 

*  That  any  living  language,  whatsoever,  should  have  remained  in 
the  same  state,  from  the  Creation,  to  the  time  of  Moses,  is  a  thing 
in  itself  of  the  utmost  improbabihty.  During  this  period  of  2500 
yearsj  human  society  had  undergone  the  greatest  changes  imaginable. 
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It  had  begun  in  one  simple,  inexperienced  family,  whose  ideas  and 
knowledge  of  things,  and  consequently,  whose  occasion  for  a  variety 
of  words  was  daily  progressive.  It  had  afterwards  expanded  inta 
large  communities,  and  divided  into  powerful  states,  had  been  adorn- 
ed by  the  acquisition  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  diversified  by  the  va- 
rious habits,  pursuits  and  situations  of  life.  A  second  time  it  had 
been  reduced  to  a  single  family,  and  a  second  time  had  enlarged  it- 
kelf,  under  the  like  variety  of  circumstances.  Had  no  occasion  oc- 
curred, during  such  an  eventful  interval,  for  the  introduction  of 
hew  terms  and  phrases,  or  the  affixing  new  meanings  to  those  already 
fn  use  ? 

'  Without  a  continual  succession  of  miracles,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  one  vernacular  idiom  as  still  remaining,  under  these  circum^ 
stances,  unalterable  in  its  structure,  its  gmmmar,  the  mode  of  it» 
pronunciation,  and  the  extent  of  its  vocabumry,'  p.  90. 

The  ^beginning  of  these  remarks  is  as  adverse  to  almost 
every  other  language  as  to  the  Hebrew.  How  minutely  Adam 
tvas  instructed  in  the  most  refined  philosophy,  and  the  most  hiddefi 
secrets  of  nature^  we  do  not  pretend  to  know  precisely ;  but  if 
he  were  as  well  taught  in  other  arts  and  sciences  as  he  appears 
to  have  been  In  natural  history  and  agriculture,  andg  conse- 
quently, in  the  use  of  the  i?istrumenfs  necessary  for  the  latter, 
as  he  is  reported  to  have  been,  Gen.  ii.  15.  20;  no  difficulty  in 
the  formation  of  a  copious,  and  even  a  philosopliic  language 
would  Im^c  existed  on  this  account.  The  fact  is,  that  his  ge- 
neral knowledge,  and  the  language  by  v/hich  he  communi- 
cated it,  m.ust  have  been  altogether  miraculous ;  and  when 
we  are  once  compelled  to  admit  the  medium  of  a  prreterna- 
tural  power,  who  shall  set  bounds  to  its  operation  ?  Our  au- 
thor obviously  refers  the  whole  to  the  mere  faculties  of  hu- 
man nature  :  but,  in  this  case,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
"have  had  a  language  of  any  kind  ;  he  mustj  therefore,  of  ne- 
cessity, have  been  a  savage.  Yet  the  writer's  chief  proposition  Jl 
is  to  prove  that  *  man  was  no/t  naturally  nor  originally  a  savage.*  \ 
How  will  he  extricate  himself  from  this  dilemma  ?  He  seems 
to  suppose  it  impossible,  '  without  a  continual  succession  of 
jniracles,'  for  a  language  to  ex.ist  for .2500  years  :  yet  the  Gree^*  , 
has  already  existed  for  3000,  and  the  Hebrew,  such  as  written(|r 
by  Moses,  for  3400.  If  he  qualify  his  proposition  by  adding 
that,  without  a  miracle,  no  language  can  thus  long  exist  in  the 
same  state,  or  withmit  some  change  in  the  mode  of  its  pronuncia^ 
tion,  and  the  extent  of  its  vocabulary,  we  grant  it  to  him  :  but  the 
concession  is  useless  ;  for  a  language,  so  long  as  it  iscapable  of 
being  understood,  is  still  the  same  language,  be  t^e  variation? 
it  has  undergone  what  they  may.  A  change  in  the  colour  of 
the  hair,  the  tone  of  the  voice,  tlie  features  of  the  countenance, 
does  not  unmake  the  man,  so  long  as  his  personal  identity  con- 
tinues, and  his  friends  are  capable  of  distinguishing  him.     We 
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nie.\H  not  then  to  contend,  that  the  Hebrew  lancruage  was  ^■' 
that  of  Adam,  or  that  it  is  possessed  of-  more  intrinsic  sanctity  \ 
than  any  other  :  but  have  merely  tb  remark,  as  the  result  of 
these  strictures,  that,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  his  barnhig,  and- 
researches,  our  author  has,  thus  fai*,  made  no  discovery  of  con- 
sequence in  the  course  of  his  literary  peregrinations ;  that  he  has 
added  little  to  the  com.mon  stock  of  knowledge  *,  th  it  he  lias 
not  conducted  us  out  of  the  wilderness  of  past  ages  himself,  nor 
favoured  us  with  a  single  ray  of  steady  and  undcceitful  light, 
by  which  we  may  detect  the  proper  path  for  ourselves. 

(To  he  continued). 


Art.  II. — Elements  of  Galvanism^  in  Theory  and  Practice  ;  ivith 
a  comprehensive  Vieiv  of  its  History^  from  the  first  Experiments 
of  Galvani  to  the  presejit  Time.  Containing  alsoy  practical  Direc- 
tions for  constructing  the  Galvanic  Apparatu-s^  and  plain  system' 
matic  Instructions  for  performing  all  the  various  Experiments. 
Illustrated  luith  a  great  Number  of  Copper-plates.  By  C.  H. 
Wilkinson.     2  Vols.    Svo.      1 1.  Is.  Boards.     Murray.     ISOk 

GALVANISM,  whatever  be  its  affinity  with  electricity, 
brings  us  one  step  nearer  to  those  singular  and  unaccountable 
pheenomena  which  distinguish  animals  from  mere  material  sub- 
jtances.  We  begin  to  perceive  the  relations  of  that  extraordi- 
nary fluid  which,  from  its  co.nnexion  with  the  nervous  system, 
in  called  nervous ;  and,  seeing  in  one  class  of  animals  (the  tor- 

edo  and  electric  eel)  the  power  of  the  Galvanic  fluid  intimately 

lended  with  nervous  energy,  being  able,  in  others,  to  excite  it 
by  similar  means,  we  almost  approach  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem considered  for  ages  as  beyond  the  power  of  human  com- 
prehension. If,  with  these,  we  combine  the  late  discoveries  in 
animal  chemistry,  they  will  illustrate  each  other  with  singular 
force,  and  give  almost  a  clear  explanation  of  the  phienomena 
of  the  animal  ceconomy — at  least  some  of  its  more  abstruse 
.branches. 

^The  first  and  a  part  of  the  second  volume  of  this  work  con- 
lain  the  history  of  Galvanism :  an  attempt  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, and  at  a  period  so  near  the  discovery  that  it  can  be  exe- 
cuted completely  and  satisf^ictorily.  Mr.  Wilkinson's  model  hai 
been  the  Histories  of  Electricity  and  Optics  by  Dr.  Priestley; 
but  he  wajflSF  that  easy,  familiar  style  which  makes  his  proto- 
types so  interesting.  Mr.  Wilkinson's  language  is  distinguished 
by  a  scientific  precision  v/hich  stiffens,  and  a  conciseness  which 
sometimes  renders  it  obscure.  He  seems  deficient  also  in 
giving,  in  particular  instances,  those  comprehensive  views  which 

would  preclude  repetition.     Yet,  on  the  whole,  his  historj;  h 
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very  valuable  as  a  correct  scientific  survey  of  the  labours  of  K» 
predecessors  in  this  branch  of  philosophy,  and  will  be  a  standard 
to  which  future  inquirers  will  look,  a  foundation  on  which  they- 
may  safely  build. 

If  a  nerve  of  an  animal  be  laid  bare  and  surrounded  by,  or 
placed  on,  a  metallic  substance,  and  the  connecting  muscle 
similarly  circumstanced,  a  communication  formed  between  thi 
two  metals  will  excite  a  contraction  of  the  muscles.  The  dif- 
ferent metals  act  as  doublers  of  electricity ;  and  the  muscle,  in 
such  a  situation,  is  alive  to  very  small  charges  of  this  fluid. 
This  is  the  fundamental  fact  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  tlie 
science,  and  is,  at  the  first  view,  little  more  than  that  a  charge 
of  electricity,  passing  through  any  limb,  follows  the  course  of 
the  nerves,  and  excites  H  contraction  in  the  muscles.  Genius, 
however,  only  wants  a  foundation  on  which  to  stand,  to  move 
the  world :  and  on  this  slight,  apparently  obvious,  basis  has 
been  raised  a  superstructure  which  has  afforded  a  very  extensive 
peep  into  many  of  the  most%ecret  processes  of  nature. 

The  taste  which  becomes  sensible  when  two  metals,  one  ia 
contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  the  other 
with  the  under,  meet  at  their  other  extremity,  was  noticed  by 
Sultzer  in  1769,  and  followed  by  Fabroni  a  few  years  after- 
wards. The  first  real  discovery,  however,  was  made  by  Co- 
tugno,  in  1788,  which  we  noticed,  about  that  time,  in  our 
Journal ;  and  this  was  the  nam.e  that,  on  a  late  occasion,  we 
could  not  recollect.  In  dissecting  a  mouse,  and  touching  the 
intercostal  nerve  with  his  scalpel,  probably  while  he  supported 
the  other  part  with  his  forceps  or  his  fingers,  he  felt  an  elec- 
trical shock.  This  experiment  suggested  others  to  Vassalli, 
which  were  published  in  1789  :  but  they  tended  only  to  show 
that  nature  had,  according  to  their  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomena, a  power  to  preserve  the  electricity  of  the  body  after 
death.  Vassalli  was  not  aware  that  the  electricity  was  excited 
by  the  contact  of  the  metals,  and  that  the  peculiar  susceptibility 
from  the  action  of  a  very  small  electrical  power  only  remained. 
This  was  the  opinion  that  we  offered  very  early  ;  and  it  is,  at 
this  moment,  a  correct  one.  Subsequent  discoveries  have  ex-, 
tended  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge;  but  they  have,  at  the  same 
time,  added  to  the  foundation  of  the  structure. 

Galvani,  from  whom  the  new  science  has  been  denominated, 
and  who  has  not  only  engrossed  the  fame  of  his  predecessors, 
.Cotugno  and  Vassalli,  but  of  Volta  also,  retarded  rather  than 
promoted  our  knowledge  by  observing  the  Galvanic  phsenomena 
in  the  vicinity  of  an  electrical  machine,  which  probably  pro- 
4uced  or  increased  them.  When  he  had  ascertained  the  unas- 
sisted influence  of  the  contact  of  two  different  metals,  he  still 
added  to  the  confusion  by  the  attempt  to  find,  in  the  muscular 
iibrc,  the  different  and  opposite  states  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
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Leydeii  phial.  He  still  adhered  to  these  two  states  of  the  fluid, 
but  had  a  securer  foundation  when  he  considered  them  as  re^ 
siding  respectively  in  the  nerve  and  muscle :  in  fact,  we  have 
since  found  that  nerve  and  muscle,  as  well  as  other  substances 
not  metallic,  will  supply  the  place  of  the  two  different  metals. 

Though  the  theory  of  Galvani  is  no  longer  adopted,  the  dis- 
pute which  it  occasioned  produced  some  curious  and  important 
discoveries.    It  was  found  that  putrid  miasmata,  when  fatal,  de- 
stroyed the  irritability  sooner  than  death  from  any  other  gases, 
and  that  animals  drowned  might  be  restored  by  the  Gitivanic 
influence.    It  appeared  also,  that  animals  exhausttd  by  Galvnnic 
experiments  sooner  became  putrid  than  those  killed  in  other 
ways ;  which  suggests  a  probable,  but  by  no  means  a  certain 
inference,    that  in  putrid    fevers   the    nervous   fluid   rs  either 
changed  or  diminished.    Another  consequence,  drawn  by  Valli, 
one  of  the  authors  in  this  controversy,  is,  that  the  nervous  fluid 
is  not  secreted  from  the  blood,  but  attracted  from  the  earth 
and  atmosphere ;  an  inference  iiet  supported  by  phjenomena. 
Galvani  supplied,  hov/ever,  many  interesting  observations,  in 
consequence  of  his  experiments;  particularly  in  connecting  the 
shock  produced  by  the  torpedo  with  electricity  and  this  new 
power,  if  it  be  such. 

Valli  next  attempted  numerous  experiments  on  animals,  the 
result  of  which  was  so  variable  as  to  furnish  no  decisive  conse- 
quence. When  a  ligature  was  made  on  a  nerve,  it  did  not  pre- 
vent the  action  of  the  Galvanic  power  unless  the  ligature  were 
near  the  muscle ;  and  when  the  arc  was  applied  to  the  muscle 
and  then  to  the  coating,  the  effect  was  more  powerful  than 
when  the  first  application  was  to  the  latter.  This  we  can  rea^ 
<lily  understand,  without  admitting  the  consequence  to  which  the 
author  seems  partial, — viz.  a  retrograde  motion  of  the  fluid  in 
the  nerves  ;  since  we  know  that  the  nerves,  at  their  extremities, 
lose  the  coat,  apparently  derived  from  the  dura  mater^  and  are 
•more  exposed  to  influence  of  every  kind.  The  existence  of 
animals  long  after  their  being  deprived  of  any  supply  of  benign 
chyle,  seems  to  show,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  source  of  the 
fluid  is  not  the  blood,  but  the  atmosphere  and  earth.  This  con- 
clusion, however,  is  not  warranted  by  facts.  There  seems  to  be  in 
the  animal  oeconomy  a  large  supply  of  this  principle,  as  is  ob- 
vious from  the  long  fatigue  we  can  experience  without  food, 
and  the  necessity  of  only  giving  some  repose  to  its  activity  in 
order  that  it  may  regain  its  efficacy. 

.  Nitrous  hydrogen  and  azotic  gases  are  injurious  to  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscles,  in  different  degrees ;  and,  after  the  move- 
ment has  ceased,  it  will  return  by  removing  the  coating  lower. 
This  is  not  very  different  from  the  result  or  some  experiments 
on  the  nerves,  made  many  years  since  by  Dr.  Caverhill,  and 
€vinces  that  the  activity  of  the  fluid  may  be  destroved  in  one 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  2.  J///)-,  1804.  T 
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portion  of  a  nerve,  though  not  in  the  part  below.  In  fac!, 
there  must  be  anastomosing  branches  of  nerves,  or  the  nervoui 
influence  must  be  furnished  by  the  arteries  in  different  parts  of 
the  nerve  in  its  course.  Either  is  probable,  but  the  former 
niore  commonly  and  more  extensively  takes  place. 

*  All  the  facts  which  have  been  cited,  prove  that  the  voluntary 
movements  of  the  muscles  are  performed  by  a  circuit  of  electricity,, 
or  electric  battery  ;  and  that  the  other  movements,  those  more  espe- 
cially which  depend  on  the  viscera,  obey  another  law  which  has  been 
already  noticed.  This  is  the  reason  why,  when  the  nerves  of  the 
above  organs  are  armed,  the  exciting  arc  does  not  produce  in  them 
any  sensible  change.  The  heart  of  a  dog,  purposely  killed  for  th; 
experiment,  did  not  palpitate,  notwithstanding  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves  was  armed  at  the  time  that  the  viscus  was  hot  and  reek- 
ing. The  same  trial  was  made  on  the  diaphragmaric,  intercostal, 
and  great  sympathetic  nerves  of  a  horse,  with  precisely  the  same  re- 
sult. A  fore  leg,  the  brachial  plexus  of  which  had  been  denudated, 
and  enveloped  in  a  small  piece  of  tin-foil,  did  not  become  convulsed 
when  the  coating  and  flesh  were  touched  with  a  silver  spoon.  A  few 
gentle  oscillations  of  the  muscles  near  the  shoulder  were,  however, 
perceptible. 

*  It  appears  evident,  that  M.  ValH  has  adopted  an  inherent  elec- 
tricity in  the  different  parts  of  the  animal  organization,  but  with  thif 
modification,  that,  according  to  his  theory,  the  interior  of  the  muscles 
is  negative,  and  the  exterior  positive.  He  accounts  for  this  electrical 
State  of  the  interior  part  by  the  action  of  a  particular  power  residing 
in  the  nerves,  the  existence  of  which  he  seems  ready  to  grant.* 
Vol.i.  P.  56. 

These  effects  are  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  mixture  of 
the  nervous  fibres  in  ganglions.  The  heart  was  afterwards  made 
to  vibrate,  when  each  side  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  more 
J)Owerful  metals,  and  even  in  the  common  mode.  The  fibrin 
of  the  blood  is  said  to  contract  and  dilate  from  the  action  of 
Galvanism. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  pursue  this  analysis  with  minute- 
ness. Indeed,  we  could  not  most  distantly,  in  this  journal,  fol- 
low the  progress  of  Galvanism ;  and  we  have  only  auned  at 
giving  a  general  idea  of  the  subject,  and  noticing  some  impor- 
tant facts  in  physiology  which  these  experiments  have  suggested. 

The  attempts  or  M.  Berlinghieri  of  i*isa,  and  some  new  facts, 
not  sufficiently  ascertained,  follow.  From  these,  it  sriil  con- 
tinues doubtful  whether  the  Galvanic  (that  is,  the  electric)  and 
nervous  fluid  be  the  same  j  but  the  actual  existence  of  a  ner- 
vous fluid  seems  to  be  established  by  Galvanic  experiments. 
The  foUovvdng  passage,  from  a  letter  in  which  M.  Vassalli-Ean« 
di  endeavours  to  confirm  the  system  of  Galvani,  contains  some 
observations  and  facts  of  curiosity. — 

"  Nevertheless,  were  I  to  be  called  on  to  give  an  opinion,  I  should 
Etate  my  persuasion,  that  the  muscular  contractions  are  produced  by 
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the  movement  of  animal  electricity,  directed  by  the  conducting 
bodies  of  natural  electricity:  since,  without  bringing  forward,  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  the  innumerable  facts  published  by  doctors 
Gardini,  Bertholon,  Cotugno,  Galvani,  Aldini,  Valli,  Eandi,  Giulio, 
Rosci,  Volta,  &c.  I  shall  simply  observe  that,  in  nature,  each  body, 
in  changing  its  chemical  state,  changes  also  the  capacity  by  which  it 
is  enabled  to  contain  the  electric  fluid.  That  it  likewise  frequently 
changes  its  property,  so  far  at  least  as  electricity  is  concerned,  is  a 
fact  which  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  metalHc  oxydes.  Now, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  air  in  respiration,  and  the  ali- 
ments in  digestion,  change  their  chemical  state,  they  must  necessarily 
change  likewise  their  capacity  for  the  electric  fluid.  Read  has  de- 
monstrated, that  air,  in  respiring,  loses  its  natural  electricity  ;  and  it 
has  been  proved  by  me,  that  urine  gives  out  a  negative  electricity. 
I  have  repeatedly  shown  to  doctors  Gerri  and  GarettI,  as  well  as  to 
the  students  in  medicine  and  surgerj'-,  that  blood  drawn  from  the 
•veins,  subjected  to  my  electro-metrical  apparatus,  furnishes  a  positive 
electricity.  Consequently,  the  natural  electricity  of  the  air,  and  of 
the  aliments,  abounds  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  at  the  same  time 
that  in  the  same  body  there  are  other  parts  which  do  not  contain  a 
quantity  proportioned  to  their  capacity.  The  electric  shocks  given 
by  the  torpedo,  the  gymnotus  electricus,  eels,  cats,  rats,  &c.  confirm 
my  assertion.  The  precise  anatomy  of  animals,  will  explain  to  us  the 
reason  of  this  phenomenon,  in  tha  same  way  as  the  anatomy  of  the 
torpedo,  communicated  to  me  by  Spallanzani,  explains  the  mode  in 
which  that  animal  gives  the  shocks. 

"  If  to  this  combination  of  facts  it  be  added,  that  the  nerves  of 
the  torpedo  press  out  and  extract  the  electricity  contained  in  the 
muscles,  as  has  been  experimentally  proved,  the  theory  of  Galvani  be- 
comes in  a  very  great  degree  probable ;  seeing  that  it  may  with 
every  propriety  be  observed,  that  if  an  electrical  movement  cannot  be 
noticed,  in  bringing  the  conductor  near  to  the  muscle,  or  rather  to 
the  nerve,  it  is  because  a  slight  compression  is  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  the  animal  electric  fluid,  as  is  observed  in  the  torpedo, 
which  does  not  give  any  shock,  unless  its  muscles  be  sh^itly  com- 
pressed."    Vol.  i.  p.  84. 

In  support  of  this  view,  other  observations  from  Buvina  are 
added.  The  electricity  of  the  blood,  he  remarks,  is  positive  5 
that  of  the  excrementitious  fluids,  negative.  In  the  shivering 
fit  of  fever  the  electricity  is  negative,  in  the  coldness  from  fear 
it  is  the  sa:ne.  Diseased  cats  are  no  longer  electrical :  so  that 
the  electrometer  may  be  called,  in  the  language  of  Buvina,  a  vita" 
litometer — or,  far  more  classically  and  correctly,  a  *  zoometer.' 

The  whole  science,  however,  assumed  a  new  form  from  the 
observations  and  experiments  of  Volta.  His  opinion  is,  that 
Galvanism  consists  in  artificial  electricity,  renewed,  v/henever  it 
is  put  in  motion,  by  the  contact  of  conductors  of  a  difi^erent  na- 
ture. In  this  view,  the  human  body  is  only  an  electrometer  of 
peculiar  sensibility.  But  vvhence  is  this  sensibility  derived  ? 
The  artificial  electricity  does  not  act  on  the  blood  -,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  by  what  peculiar  predilection  it  acts  on  the  nerves, 
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unless  it  puts  in  motion  some  fluid  connected  with  them  -,  per- 
haps the  same,  or  a  similar  one  •,  since  the  Galvanic  organs  of 
the  torpedo  ;ire  constructed  like  the  Voltaic  pile,  and  not  pe- 
culiarly distinguished,  except  by  the  very  large  proportion  of 
nerves  sent  to  them.  The  particular  observations  and  experi- 
ments, however,  of  Volta,  must  be  perused  in  the  work  itself, 
where  tlicy  are  minutely  detailed.  These  were  published  in 
1793. 

Our  countrvman  Dr.  Fowler's  work  is  next  examined ;  but 
this  is  more  familiar  to  us.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  he  con- 
siders electricity  and  Galvanism  to  be  different,  and  mentions  a 
curious"  fact,  in  which  volition  seem.s  to  impede  the  action  of 
the  Galvanic  power.  In  other  instances,  Galvanism  seemed  to 
pass  vv'ith  equal  ease  in  the  direction  from  the  head  to  the  ex- 
tremities, as  in  the  opposite  course.  Dr.  Fowler  discovered 
that  a  nerve,  seemingly  united  after  division,  would  not  readily 
admit , the  passage  of  the  Galvanic  influence:  so  that,  as 
we  have  always  contended,  there  was  no  regeneration  of  the 
true  nervous  substance.  Tying  the  artery,  equally  interrupts 
the  Galvanic  influence  ;  but  this  proves  nothing,  since  we  know 
that  the  arteries  constantly  send  branches  to  the  accompanying 
nerves  and  muscles,  without  which  their  power  is  greatly 
•  weakened  or  lost.  The  Galvanic  influence  is  apparently  limited 
to  one  spot ;  for,  w^hen  the  spinal  marrow  is  touched,  only  the 
nerves  which  are  immediately  derived  from  that  part  seem  to 
be  affected.  Dr.  Wells's  experiments  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  are  also  noticed ;  but  we  need  only  remark  in  this 
place,  though  not  then  newly  discovered,  that  charcoal  is  a 
powerful  conductor  of  Galvanism,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to 
detect  its  presence,  v/hen  combined  with  other  bodies. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  next  takes  occasion,  from  the  experiments  of 
Humboldt,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Heat  of  Animals  by  M.  Josse  of 
Rennes,  to  engage  in  some  disquisitions  respecting  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  vegetable  fibre,  on  animal  heat  and  vitality,  as  well 
as  on  the  distinction  between  sensibiHty  and  irritability.  Irrita- 
bility seems,  in  the  opinion  of  Humboldt,  to  consist  in  oxygen. 
This  point,  however,  has  been  satisfactorily  combated  :  at  least 
the  former  conclusion  has  been  too  hastily  drawn.  The  same 
judgement  may  be  formed  of  another  opinion,  apparently  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  own,  where,  from  the  irritability  of  the  mimosa,  he 
concludes  that  this  property  may  exist  without  sensation,  with- 
out perception,  and  without  any  suspicion  of  a  nervous  system. 
The  conclusion  would  as  well  apply  to  the  repulsion  of  the 
gold-leaf  in  an  electrometer,  and  its  depression  on  being  touched. 
A  more  important  part  of  the  chapter  is  that  where  the  author  * 


*  We  scarcely  know  to  whom  these  opinions  are  to  be  attributed ;  as,  if  not 
his  own,  Mr.  Wilkinson  occasionally  appears  to  speak  from  himself. 
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considers  the  nervous  system  as  only  appended  to  life,  and  not 
constituting  it  in  any  respect :  on  the  contrary,  irritability  is 
supposed  inimical  to  life,  exhausting  its  powers,  and  subsisting 
independently  of  it.  This  subject  would  engage  us  in  too  long 
a  discussion :  we  can  only  remark,  that  the  error,  for  such  it 
certainly  is,  arises  from  a  looseness  of  reasoning,  an  inattention 
to  some  logical  distinctions,  and  a  neglect  of  definitions. 

M.  Reinhold's  very  able  *  Review  of  the  different  Theories 
and  Opinions  relating  to  Galvanism,  up  to  the  Commencement 
of  1798,'  is  very  satisfactorily  analysed ;  but  to  follow  it  is  un- 
necessary, as  it  would  be  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

Humboldt's  '  Experiments  on  Galvanism,  and,  in  general,  on 
the  Irritation  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  Fibres,'  is  the  next 
subject  of  consideration.  Humboldt,  who  has  not,  however,  ob- 
tained the  highest  credit  as  an  accurate  observer  or  a  cautious 
reasoner,  first  found  that  muscular  flesh,  or  the  nervous  sub- 
stance, would  produce  contractions  as  well  as  a  metallic  arc  •, 
and  that  homogeneous  coatings  would,  in  certain  circumstances, 
succeed  as  well  as  heterogeneous  ones.  Strong  contractions, 
he  asserts,  may  be  excited  when  the  coatings  are  homogeneous, 
if  united  by  an  exciting  substance,  containing  a  heterogeneous 
one,  having  one  of  its  surfaces  covered  by  a  fluid  in  a  state  of 
vapour.  From  among  the  conducting  substances,  oxygenated 
metals  are  excluded,  with  the  exception  of  oxyd  of  manganese. 
Human  beings  may  form  a  part  of  the  chain,  if  they  hold  each 
other's  hands,  previously  wetted ;  yet  it  happens  that  an  in- 
dividual may  be  found  who  does  not  possess  the  conducting 
power.  His  experim.ents  seem  to  show  that  the  tendons  are 
truly  insensible ;  and  he  found  that  such  mushrooms  as  in  pu- 
trefying emit  a  cadaverous  smell,  are  very  perfect  conductors. 
The  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  Galvanic  fluid  seems  equal  to 
that  of  the  electrical  \  the  efTects,  in  the  longest  circuit,  appear 
to  be  instantaneous. 

Humboldt's  *  Experiments  on  Vegetables,  the  lower  Classes 
of  Animals — rising  in  the  Scale  to  the  Human  Race,'  are  next 
detailed.  The  first  are  not  so  clearly  analysed  as  to  admit  of 
any  remark ;  the  others  shov/  that  the  Galvanic  fluid  acts  on 
the  nerves  exclusively,  and  prove  not  only  the  existence  of  a 
nervous  structure,  but  often  the  use,  as  is  evident  in  the  nerves 
of  the  tongue.  The  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  supplies  the 
organs  of  taste,  and  the  ninth  pair  gives  activity  to  its  muscles, 
as  Galen  formerly  suggested ;  for  the  Galvanic  influence  must 
be  applied  to  the  last  to  excite  the  motions  of  tlie  organ.  The 
action  of  the  intestines  is  apparently  obedient  to  the  Gr.Ivanic 
power  ;  and  this  is  an  instance  of  its  influence  on  involinitary 
muscles.  The  heart  also,  uncjer  proper  management,  is  affectei 
by  this  irritation.  When  applied  to  any  part  of  tlie  body  de- 
prived of  its  skin  by  blistering,  it  gives  pain,  excites  the  action 
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of  the^ denuded  vessels,  and  makes  the  discharge  bloody, 
theory  of  Humboldt  is  not  explained  at  length ;  the  principh 
on  which  it  rests  we  shall  copy  from  the  work  before  us. 

*  1st,  As  the  organs  are  enabled  to  manifest,  solely,  and  by  them- 
selves, the  phenomena  of  Galvanism,  it  is  evident  that  they  contain 
the  stimulating  cause. 

*  2dly,  Oiir  author  points  out  the  necessary  conditions  ^o  enable 
the  metallic  irritation  to  preserve  its  efficacy  in  the  different  degrees 
of  the  diminution  of  irritability. 

*  3dly,  He  gives  his  theory,  which  is  founded  on  the  existence  of 
a  particular  fluid,  residing  in  the  organs,  and  on  its  accumulation,  oc- 
casioned by  the  obstacles  with  which  it  meets. 

*  4thly,  He  attempts  to  explain  all  the  phenomena,  which  he  esta- 
blishes on  a  small  number  of  simple  principles. 

*  5thly,  He  explains  the  differences  and  relations  between  the  Gal- 
vanic, electric,  and  magnetic  fluids. 

*  6thly,  He  describes  the  particular  effects  of  oxygen  and  zinc. 

*  7thly,  He  treats  of  the  active  atmosphere  of  Uving  organs,  and 
of  the  hypotheses  which  relate  to  it. 

*  8thly,  and  lastly.  He  expresses  his  doubt  relatively  to  the  ex- 
planation of  Galvanism  given  by  Creve,  who  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  discovered  the  nature  of  Galvanic  irritation,  and  pretended  that, 
by  the  means  of  two  metals,  or  by  the  means  of  one  metal  and  a  piece 
or  charcoal,  the  water  by  which  the  nerve  and  the  muscle  are  sur- 
rounded is  partly  discomposed  \_decomposed']  ;  and  that  the  oxygen, 
being  attracted  by  the  carbonated  matter,  is  separated  from'  the  hy- 
drogen. He  adds,  that  this  decomposition  does  not  take  place  in 
the  first  instance,  unless  in  the  portion  of  water  which  is  in  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  metallic,  or  other  substances,  but  that  it  after- 
wards extends  beyond  that  point.  Chemistry,  physiology,  and  prac- 
tical medicine,  ought,  according  to  Creve,  to  derive  very  great  ad- 
vantages from  this  discovery,  on  the  nature  of  metallic  irritation. 
He  even  hopes  that  its  influence  v/ill  be  extended  to  the  different 
branches  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.'  '  Vol.  i.  p.  308. 

Some  observations  on  metallic  irritation  follow,  in  which  the 
authors  attempt  to  include  Galvanism  among  the  chemical  sti- 
mulants, acting  by  means  of  the  oxygen  produced  from  the  de- 
composition of  v/ater.  M.Vassalli-Eandi's  letter  on  the  phse- 
nomena  of  the  torpedo,  Vv^hich  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  that  singular  fish,  concludes  the  chapter. 

M.  PfatPs  opposition  to  Humboldt,  with  an  analysis  of  Le- 
hot's  memoir,  succeeds.  The  former  combats  the  conclusions, 
and  even  the  phenomena,  of  Humboldt's  experiments ;  but,  as 
we  have  cautiously  avoided  mentioning  the  more  disputable 
parts  of  that  memoir,  we  need  not  enlarge  on  his  antagonist's 
labours.  M.  Lehot  offers  nothing  which,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, needs  to  detain  us. 

The  Report  of  Halie  to  the  French  Institute,  on  the  subject 
of  Galvanism,  we  have  already  noticed,  and  we  cannot  now 
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follow  it  particularly :  we  may,  however,  remark  that  the  epi- 
dermis, like  the  coats  of  the  nerves,  seems  to  confine  its  influ- 
ence ;  that,  like  the  nervous  power,  its  intensity  is,  at  intervals, 
followed  by  relaxation  ;  and  that  its  activity,  when  exhausted,  is 
recruited  by  repose.  In  short,  in  every  instance  it  resembles 
the  nervous  power,  naturally  or  morbidly  exerted  according  to 
its  degree.  The  system  of  Galvani,  which  respects  different 
states  of  the  muscular  fibre  similar  to  the  Leyden  phial,  is  not 
supported  by  these  experiments.  But  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
this  report  minutely,  or  Aldini's  unsuccessful  attempts  to  oppose 
the  theory  of  Volta,  or  at  least  to  reconcile  the  system  of  Gal- 
vani,  his  uncle,  with  that  of  his  more  successful  follower. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  find  our  article  extended  beyond  our 
expectations,  and  that  the  subject  must  be  necessarily  resumed  iu 
another  number.  Our  apology  is,  that,  having  ou  no  former 
occasion  met  with  a  complete  work  on  the  subject,  in  the  English 
language,  we  have  endeavoured  to  bring  together  the  most 
striking  parts  of  the  doctrine,  especially  as  they  apply  to  physi- 
ology, the  science  which  it  most  successfully  illustrates. 

We  shall  conclude  the  present  article  with  a  short  view  of 
the  science  as  the  latest  discoveries  have  left  it. — ^The  Galvanic 
fluid  is  evidently  electrical ;  for  the  more  decisive  phjenomena  of 
electricity  may  be  produced  by  its  accumulation  in  the  Voltaic 
pile.  In  the  experiments  on  the  animal  qeconomy,  we  find  the 
rapidity  of  motion  of  the  Galvanic  fluid,  its  affinity  to  the  nerves, 
JtS  effects  on  the  muscular  organs,  similar  to  those  of  the  elec- 
trical :  the  difference  is,  that  the  animal  system,  when  de- 
prived of  its  integuments,  is  peculiarly  sensible  of  its  power;  and, 
in  the  original  experiment  of  Cotugno,  the  electricity  of  the 
knife  (for  no  metal  is  without  a  portion  of  this  fluid)  appeared 
sensible,  when  the  communication  was  completed  by  the  nerve 
being  touched  by  the  other  hand.  The  epidermis,  we  see,  pre- 
vents the  effects  of  common  electricity  from  appearing  in  in- 
creased muscular  contraction.  The  coats  of  the  nerves  have  a 
similar  effect,  since  the  power  is  more  sensible,  the  nearer  the 
coating  is  placed  to  the  extremity  of  the  nerve.  We  have  said 
that  the  union  of  the  two  metals,  when  the  arc  is  complete, 
forms  what  is  styled  a  doubler  of  electricity — that  is,  renders 
the  electricity  of  each  more  obvious.  In  this  case,  when  the 
Xierves  are  coated,  the  very  small  charge  of  electricity  thus  ex- 
cited becomes  sensible  in  the  acutely-feeling  organ,  and  the  ef- 
fects are  proporiional. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  important  step  in  this  investigation, 
which  is,  that  it  establishes  the  existence  of  a  nervous  fluid,  and 
explains  in  some  measure  its  nature.  We  have  now  great  rea- 
son to  consider  this  as  identicated  with  the  Galvanic,  and,  of 
course,  not  at  all,  or  at  least  not  very,  different  from  the  elec- 
trical.   We  have  seen  that  Galvanism  produces  or  excites  mus- 
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cular  contraction,  that  its  intensity  alternates  with  relaxation, 
that  its  activity  is  recruited  by  repose.  All  this,  indeed,  may  be 
consistent  with  the  Galvanic  fluid,  provided  it  were  an  exciter  of 
the  nervous  energy :  but  we  must  now  add,  that  a  nerve  or  a 
muscle  may  supply  the  place  of  a  metallic  arc  *,  that  alternate 
nervous  and  muscular  substances  will  form  the  Voltaic  pile. 
Causes  which  lessen  or  destroy  the  nervous  power,  equally  af- 
fect the  Galvanic  influence ;  and  what  appears  to  exhaust  the 
electricity  of  the  system,  exhausts  in  the  same  degree  the  ner- 
vous energy  and  the  action  of  Galvanic  powers.  To  come 
nearer  to  the  point,  the  electrical  fish  is  distinguished  by  organs 
resembling  in  structure  the  Voltaic  pile,  and  is  endowed  with 
a  large  proportion  of  nervous  power :  if  the  structure  be  de- 
stroyed, if  the  nerves  be  divided,  the  torpifying  effect  is  lost ; 
and  these  fishes  are  equally  Galvanic  and  electrical  —  qualities 
owing  to  the  numerous  nerves  sent  to  their  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic orgrins. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Galvanic  power  through  water,  this 
fluid  is  evidently  decomposed  ;  but,  though  this  change  may  be- 
come subordinately  useful  in  the  animal  system,  it  seems  to 
have  no  share  in  the  principal  effects.  The  source  of  this  fluid 
we  think  to  be  the  brain :  and  while  we  have  no  striking  in-» 
stance  of  a  gas  being,  in  any  case,  secreted,  we  know  that,  in 
many  of  the  secreted  fluids,  air  is  loosely  combined,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  electrical  may  be,  in  a  similar 
way,  combined  with  the  mucous  substance  with  v/hich  the 
nerves  are  covered.  The  constant  appearance  of  what  is  styled 
the  cortical  part  of  the  brain,  and  its. recurrence  even  in  the  gan- 
glion, and  in  those  nerves  whose  power  is  so  essential  as  to  be 
necessarily  beyond  th)s,  reach  of  accidental  injuries,  confirm  this 
idea. 

We  shall,  in  another  number,  consider  the  medical  effects  of 
Galvanism,  and  notice  what  may  remain  of  its  general  history. 

(To  be  continued). 


Art.  III. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Public 
Wealth,  and  Into  the  Means  arid  Causes  of  its  Increase.  By  the 
Karl  of  Lauderdale.  Svo.  Bs.  6d.  Boards.  Longman  and 
Rees.     1804. 

KNOWLEDGE  may  be  divided  into  history  and  theory. 
It  consists  wholly  in  the  narration  of  facts,  or  in  the  inferences 
of  philosophy.  The  relation  of  phccncmena,  or  observations, 
or  events,  is  a  science  of  things ;  the  statement  of  those  gene- 
ral proposit'ons  which  comprehend  or  classify  a  multitude 
gf  individual  cases,  is  a  science  of  words ;  and  the  latter  is  far 
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the  more  important,  and  the  more  difficult,  study.  The  inci- 
dents of  the  past  are  insulated,  useless,  inapplicable  to  the  di- 
rection of  future  conduct,  until  they  are  classed  in  the  mind, 
reduced  under  general  heads,  and  thus  converted  into  characters, 
or  symbols,  for  expressing  laws  of  nature. 

Hence,  as  lord  Lauderdale  very  properly  observes  in  his  pre- 
face, language  must  be  deemed  the  principal  source  of  improve- 
ment in  man.  He  who  makes  a  careless  and  improper  use  of 
language,  often  produces  much  misconception,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  durable  en^ors  :  he  cannot  easily  record  his  ex- 
perience with  fidelity;  he -cannot  possibly  generalise  with  pre- 
cision, or  discover  new  truth. 

Every  department  of  investigation  has  its  physics,  and  its 
metaphysics  ;  its  experience  to  chronicle,  and  its  doctrine  to 
deduce.  It  is  usually  expedient,  that  a  division  of  labour 
should  be  resorted  to  ;  and  that  the  assemblage  of  information 
should  be  a  diiferent  office  from  that  of  drawing  results.  To 
the  statistic  inquirer  belongs  the  collection  of  facts  concerning 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  nations  :  to  the 
political  philosopher,  the  detection  of  those  principles  which 
define  the  laws  of  its  accumulation,  circulation,  and  dispersion. 
To  this  last  topic  of  disquisition,  perhaps  the  most  important 
and  useful  which  can  engage  human  speculation,  lord  Lauder- 
dale has  devoted  his  inquiry.  H^  proposes  a  new  definition  of 
the  synonyms  money^  ivealthy  and  riches  :  he  imagines  th:U  the 
theoretic  error  of  the  mercantile  system  arises  from  not  distin- 
guishing between  money  and  wealth ,-  and  that  the  theoretic 
error  of  the  physiocratic  system  proceeds  from  not  distinguish- 
ing between  nvealth  and  riches.  Money  is  the  practical  measure 
of  value  ;  nvealih  the  collective  mass,  and  riches  the  appro- 
priate masses,  of  things  having  value. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  value  :  it  is  plain  and  trite  as  an 
old  shilling.  Every  one  knows,  already,  that  value  depends  on 
the  relation  between  supply  and  demand  ;  that  wheat,  during 
sieges,  may  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold  ;  and  that  water  fetches 
a  price  in  cities  and  in  deserts.  There  is,  consequently,  no 
unobjectionable  measure  of  value :  silver,  labour,  corn,  all 
vary  in  their  price  according  to  the  subsisting  relation  between 
the  supply  and  the  demand.  Yet  as  we  know  sufficiently  well 
what  o'clock  it  is,  either  by  the  sun-dial  or  the  watch,  although 
both  vary  from  true  time  according  to  the  season  and  the  vrea- 
ther  •,  so,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  price  of  money  is  usual- 
ly a  sufficient  standard,  although  it  may  occasionally  require 
to  be  rectified,  by  ascertaining  how  much  food,  or  how  much 
labour,  at  a  given  time  and  place,  it  would  have  purchased. 

The  second  chapter  has  more  novelty.  It  attempts  to  prove 
that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  does  not  consist  of  the  sum  of. 
individual  properties.     The  argument  is  stated  thus — 
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*  It  is,  however,  imposciblc  to  subscribe  to  the  idea,  that  thse 
sum-total  of  individual  riches  forms  an  accurate  statement  of  public 
wealth.  Though  the  opinion  has  been  universally  prevalent,  it  must 
be  deemed  false  and  unfoimded  by  every  man  who  considers  the  sub- 
ject, after  having  formed,  and  famiUarized  himself  to,  an  accurate 
and  distinct  opinion  of  the  nature  of  value. 

*  It  must,  then,  appear,  that  a  commodity  beincr  useful  or  delight- 
ful to  man,  cannot  alone  give  it  value  ;  that  to  obtain  value,  or  to 
be  quahfied  to  constitute  a  portion  of  private  riches,  it  must  com- 
bine with  that  quality,  the  circumstance  of  existing  in  a  certain  de- 
gree of  scarcity.  Yet  the  common  sense  of  mankind  would  revolt  at 
a  proposal  for  augmenting  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  by  creating  a  scar- 
city of  any  commodity  generally  useful  and  necessary  to  man.  For 
example,  let  us  suppose  a  countr)'^  possessing  abundance  of  the  neces- 
saries and  convenicncies  of  hfe,  and  universally  accommodated  with 
the  purest  f:  reams  of  water  : — ^what  opinion  would  be  entertained  of 
the  understanding  of  a  man,  who,  as  the  means  of  increasing  the 
wealth  of  such  a  country,  should  propose  to  create  a  scarcity  of 
water,  the  abundance  of  which  was  deservedly  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  incident  to  the  community  ?  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  such  a  projector  would,  by  this  means,  succeed  in  in- 
creasing the  mass  of  individual  riches  ;  for  to  the  water,  which  would 
fitill  retain  the  quahty  of  being  useful  and  desirable,  he  would  add  the 
circumstance  of  existing  in  scarcity,  which  of  course  must  confer 
upon  it  value  ;  and,  when  it  once  obtained  value,  the  same  circum- 
stances that  fix  the  value  of  its  produce  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
as  the  price  of  the  possession  of  land  which  produces  food,  would 
equally  fix  the  value  of  the  produce  of  springs  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  as  the  price  of  the  possession  of  that  which  produced  drink  ; 
and  thus  the  individual  riches  of  the  country  would  be  increased,  in 
a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  fee-simple  of  all  the  wells. 

*  But  further  to  illustrate  this  proposition,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  and  the  mass  of  individual  riches,  cannot  be  regarded  as  in 
every  respect  the  same,  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  it  possible  to 
create  as  great  an  abundance  of  any  species  of  food  as  there  exists  of 
water  :  what  would  be  thought  of  the  advice  of  a  man,  who  should 
cautiously  recommend,  even  at  the  moment  of  the  pressure  of  scar- 
city, to  beware  of  creating  this  boasted  a]>undance  ?  for,  however 
flattering  it  might  appear  as  a  remedy  for  the  immediate  evil,  it  would 
inevitably  diminish  the  wealth  of  tlie  nation.  Yet  ridiculous  as  this 
opinion  mig]\t  appear,  as  every  thing,  which  partakes  of  tlie  abun- 
dance of  water  of  air,  must  at  once  cease  to  possess  value  ;  it  follows 
that,  by  occasioning  such  an  abundance,  the  sum-total  of  individual 
riches  would  most  certainly  be  diminished,  to  an  extent  equal  to  the 
total  value  of  that  species  of  food,  whose  value  would  by  this  means 
be  destroyed. 

*  When  we  reflect  on  the  situation  of  this  countiy,  it  appears,  in- 
deed, ahnoet  self-evident,  that  tlie  sum-total  of  individual  riches  can- 
not be  considered  as  aftbrding  an  accurate  statement  of  public 
w*ealth. 

*  At  present,  the  capital  of  the  national  debt  amounts  nearly  tp 
five  hundred  miUions.     AVc  havs  seen,  and  know,  that  v/ar,  even  in 
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the  course  of  the  first  year,  may  sink  the  value  of  this  capital  twenty 
per  cent.;  that  is,  that  it  may  diminish  the  mass  of  individual  fortunes 
gne  hundred  millions  ;  and  thus  impose  upon  any  man,  who  made  up 
the  account  of  public  wealth  on  the  principle,  that  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  it  was  to  be  derived  from  adding  together  the  fortunes  of  in- 
dividuals, the  necessity  of  saying,  that  one  hundred  millions  of  our 
wealth  had  vanished. 

*  But  this  is  not  all.  The  value  of  many  things  sinks  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  value  of  land,  in  particular,  we  have  seen  a  considerable 
diminution,  which  would  create  the  necessity  of  a  further  reduction 
in  this  statement  of  public  wealth.  Yet  the  surface  of  the  national 
territory  remains  unaltered ;  the  landlord  receives  the  same  rent ;  the 
stockholder  is  paid  the  same  interest ;  and  there  is  no  one  thing,  on 
which  a  man  can  lay  his  hand  as  an  article  of  national  wealth,  which 
does  not  appear  to  retain  the  same  qualities  that  rendered  it  either 
useful  or  desirable,  and  to  be  in  every  respect  unaltered. 

*  It  seems,  therefore,  apparent,  that  an  increase  in  the  mass  of  in- 
dividual riches  does  not  necessarily  increase  the  national  wealth  ;  that 
it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  very  important  increase  of  national  wealth, 
which  must  diminish  the  mass  of  individual  riches ;  and  that  the  prac- 
tice of  considering  the  sum-total  of  individual  riches,  as  calculated  to 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  national  wealth,  must  be  regarded  as  er- 
roneous.*    p.  43. 

Lord  Lauderdale  then  proceeds  to  substitute  his  own  defini- 
tion of  public  wealth  in  the  following  terms. — 

*  Thus,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  a  definition  of  public  wealth, 
v/hich  conveys  a  different  idea  of  it  from  that  which  has  been  gene- 
rally "received ;  and  it  is  therefore  submitted,  that  wealth  may  be  ac- 
curately defined, — to  consist  of  all  that  man  desires,  as  useful  or  delight'- 
ful  to  him. 

*  But  if  national  wealth  is  truly  and  rightly  defined,  to  consist  of 
all  that  man  desires  as  useful  and  delightful  to  him;  as,  (from  the  ex- 
planation that  has  been  already  given  of  the  nature  of  value,  or  of  the 
tircumstances  that  entitle  any  thing  to  the  character  which  qualifies 
it  for  forming  a  portion  of  individual  riches),  we  know,  that  by  add- 
ing the  circumstance  of  scarcity  to  the  quaUties  which  make  any  com- 
modity a  component  part  of  public  wealth,  we  should  give  it  value, 
and  thus  quahfy  it  to  form  a  portion  of  individual  riches,  it  follows, 
that  individual  riches  may  be  defined,  —  to  consist  ef  all  that  man  de~ 
tires  as  us  ful  or  delightful  to  him  ;  ivhich  exists  in  a  degree  of  scarcity.* 
P.  56. 

To  this  doctrine  we  cannot  subscribe.  Let  us  suppose,  with 
his  lordship,  that  the  British  atmosphere  were  suddenly  to  be- 
come as  powerful  a  solvent  of  water  as  the  atmosphere  of  Africa ; 
that  the  wells  and  streams,  and  cisterns  of  hoarded  rain,  could 
no  longer  afford  unremittingly  to  supply  this  increased  evapo- 
ration j  that  the  water-mills  rested  in  empty  river-beds,  and 
the  canal-craft  stopped  in  dry  ditches  \    that  the  meadows  were 
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yellow  with  drought,  and  the  tongues  of  men  parched  wit!i 
thirst.  The  proprietors  of  those  springs  and  aqueducts  which 
continued  to  yield  a  desirable  supply  of  water,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  enriched  by  tlie  change :  the  fee-simple  of  all  the  wells 
would  acquire  a  new  and  immense  value.  Why  would  this  be 
no  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ?  Not,  as  lord  Lauder- 
dale supposes,  because  national  wealth  is  not  the  sum  total  of 
individual  properties ;  but  because  an  equivalent  or  more  than 
equivalent  value  would  be  annihilated  elsewhere.  Every  indi- 
vidual having  to  purchase  water,  or  to  fetch  it  from  afar,  would 
find  the  value  of  an  hour's  labour  per  day  struck  off  from  his 
income.  The  water-mills,  unable  to  rival  the  industry  even  of 
the  wind-mills,  and  still  less  of  the  steam-engines,  would  lose 
rank  in  the  competition,  and  obtain  no  grist:  their  capital  value 
would  consequently  sink ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  of  meadows 
and  canal-shares,  on  account  of  the  additional  expense  of  irriga- 
tion. The  sum  of  these  deductions  from  one  set  of  private 
properties,  might  exceed  the  sum  of  the  additions  to  another  set 
of  private  properties:  in  this  case,  the  national  wealth  would  be 
diminished  by  the  change.  Again — the  cheapness  of  commodi- 
ties in  one  respect  raises  the  real  price  of  labour :  it  renders  the 
work  of  eight  hours  a  day  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  all 
those  accommodations  which  previously  required  the  labour  of 
ten  hours  a  day :  it  consequently  adds  to  the  daily  income  of 
every  labourer  the  value  of  two  hours'  work.  Hence  the  cheap 
hess  of  commodities  may  add  to  national  wealth,  if  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  value  of  the  farms  producing  such  cheapened  com- 
modities be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increase  of  thd 
value  of  the  incomes  of  the  industrious. 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  sources  of  wealth.  Lord  Lau- 
derdale resolves  them  into  land,  labour,  and  capital.  This  spe- 
cification is  not  exhaustive.  The  sea  is  a  vast  mine  of  v/ealth : 
it  annually  yields  a  stock  of  salt,  of  fishes,  of  coral,  of  sponge,  of 
shells,  and  of  pearls.  The  national  debt  is  rather  a  negative  than 
a  positive  capital ;  yet  it  supersedes  a  vast  labour  and  expense  of 
tax-gathering,  which,  but  for  such  a  representative  coinage,  must 
be  carried  on  by  ponderous,  voluminous,  and  personal  requisi- 
tions. 

Nature  and  labour,  or,  as  the  ancients  would  have  expressed 
it,  matter  and  form,  are  the  elements  or  primary  sources  of 
wealth :  but  there  is  a  method  oi  fixing  labour — of  hoarding,  con- 
solidating, and  preserving,  in  the  form  of  houses,  machinery, 
roads,  capital,  and  institutions,  a  substitute  for  much  human  in* 
dustry  that  would  else  be  requisite — vvrhich  is  deficiently  exprest 
and  ill  defined  by  the  term  capital.  It  is  the  creation,  by  means 
of  labour,  of  a  permanent  source  of  supply  operating  in  the  man- 
ner cf  n;:ture.    This  civil  enginery,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  in  a  corr.* 
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munity  where  the  social  arts  have  made  a  great  progress,  proba- 
bly exceeds,  in  productive  power,  either  the  nature  or  the  labour 
called  into  action. 

We  scarcely  differ  from  lord  Lauderdale  as  to  the  leading  po- 
sitions of  this  chapter-,  and  we  think  the  following  axiom  equviliy 
new  and  true,  that  capital  is  '  alone  useful  or  profitable  to  mankind, 
from  its  supplanting  the  tiecsssity  of  a  portion  of  labour.' — (Sec 
p.  203.) 

The  fourth  chapter  attempts  to  prove  the  strange  paradox, 
that  the  accumulation  of  capital  is  not  a  mean  of  increasing  pub- 
lic wealth.  Lord  Lauderdale  seems  to  forget,  that  the  indivi- 
dual who  accumulates,  even  if  already  possessed  of  as  much  capita! 
as  in  the  existing  state  of  his  knoivledge  he  can  use  for  the  purpose 
if  supplanting  labour^  vests  that  capital  with  a  banker,  or  in  the 
funds,  or  on  mortgage,  or  on  bond;  so  that  it  passes  circuitously 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  7iot  all  the  capital  they  can  use 
for  supplanting  labour.  Accumulation  therefore,  in  all  its  forms, 
tends  to  increase  the  productive  powers  of  the  commonwealtli. 
The  object  of  this  chapter  seems  to  be,  to  prepare  a  diversion  of 
the  sinking  fund  from  the  purchase  of  capital  to  the  payment  of 
interest.  It  is  evident  that  the  sinking  fund  operates  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  like  the  cash  at  the  Bank  on  bank-notes — it  renders 
the  great  mass  of  stock  more  easily  and  instantaneously  con- 
vertible into  a  solid  value.  But  if  there  v/ere  no  daily  purchasers, 
whose  wants  v/ere  nearly  commensurate  with  the  amount  daily 
brought  to  market,  the  stocks  would  fluctuate  more,  and  would 
often  be  hawked  about  at  the  Dutch  auction  of  progressive  de- 
preciation, when  a  large  seller  came  into  the  Stock-exchange. 
The  purchases  of  the  commissioners,  therefore,  serve  to  render 
circulable  an  amount  of  debt  which  would  else  be  found  a  cum- 
brous burden  in  the  money-market.  They  also  tend  to  raise  the 
price  of  stock,  and  thus  to  cheapen  loans  to  the  government.  It 
is  wiser,  therefore,  in  the  state,  both  to  pay  and  to  borrow  as  it 
does,  than  it  would  be  to  borrow  less  and  not  pay  at  all. 
Besides,  the  redemption  proceeds  rapidly,  when  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  capital,  and  when  money  obtains  a  h^gh  interest ; 
but  it  proceeds  slowly,  when  there  is  Httle  demand  for  capital, 
and  when  money  yields  a  low  interest.  All  this  is  as  it  should 
be. 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  means  of  augmenting  wealth. 
Of  this  chapter  the  most  remarkable  sections  are  those  which 
endeavour  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith,  that  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  (as  he  somewhat  equivocally  terms  it),  or  the  har- 
monious exertion  of  force,  is  the  great  cause  of  improvement  in 
the  productive  power  of  labour.  Lord  Lauderdale  is  for  ascri« 
bing  to  machinery,  or  to  the  power  of  supplanting  and  perform- 
iog  labour  by  capital,  what  Adam  Smith  ascribes  to  the  division 
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of  labour.  This  chapter  is  not  quite  convincingly  argued ;  arid 
yet  the  corollary  is  probably  well  founded. 

The  work  concludes  with  some  acute  and  valuable  observa/- 
tions  on  the  effects  of  the  distribution  of  riches  upon  consump- 
tion, manufactures,  and  manners.  These  remarks  deserved  to 
form  a  separate  chapter. 

The  Appendix  contains  curious  extracts,  chiefly  from  French 
pamphlets,  which  elucidate  the  subjects  of  inquiry. 

This  book  displays  information  and  research,  much  readiness 
and  fluency  of  thought,  more  perspicuity  than  precision  of  style. 
The  subtility,  ramihcation,  and  ingenuity  of  the  positions  will  be 
admired,  where  their  soundness  may  be  questioned :  and  the 
continuation,  of  which  the  noble  author  gives  a  hope,  will  be 
expected  witli  a  curiosity  commensurate  with  the  gratitude 
which  this  eflfoxt  has  inspired. 


Art.  lY. -^Taylor's  Plato,   ( Continued  from  p.  133.  j 

HAVING  noticed,  in  our  last  number,  Mr.  Taylor's  theolo- 
gical creed,  we  now  proceed  to  the  translation,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  from  the  pen  of  that  gentleman — he  bemg  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Sydenham  for  nine  dialogues  only,  and  to  Mr. 
West  for  a  tenth.  The  version  of  an  author  so  voluminous  as 
Plato,  is  undoubtedly  an  undertaking  of  no  common  magnitude-; 
and  to  execute  the  task  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  original,  re- 
quires the  utmost  patience,  and  the  most  unwearied  application. 
But  if  we  also  consider  the  many  other  works  in  which  Mr. 
Taylor  has  been  engaged,  and  recollect  that,  comparatively 
speaking,  he  is  a  young  man,  the  difficulty  increases,  and  almost 
inclines  us  to  think  him  no  less  rapid  in  composition  than  the 
poet  who,  as  Horace  tells  us, 


In  hora  srepe  ducentos 

versus  dictabat  stans  pede  in  uno. 


In  presenting  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  dress  of  modem 
languages,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  a  translation  too  free  and 
paraphrastic  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  literal,  and  therefore  for- 
mal, on  the  other :  elegance  cannot  atone  for  inaccuracy,  nor 
will  accuracy  itself  atone  for  extreme  inelegance.  The  best 
method  of  avoiding  such  faults  is  to  imbibe  as  far  as  possible  the 
spirit  of  the  original;  to  consider  in  what  words  the  author  would 
have  conveyed  his  sentiments,  had  he  lived  in  our  own  days  ; 
and  by  these  means  catch  the  manner  as  well  as  matter  of  the 
writer.      Longinus,    in   his  admirable    treatise    on   the    Sub- 
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lime  *,  recommends  this  canon  to  all  who  are  ambitious  of  excel- 
ling in  composition ;  he  directs  them  to  consider  how  Plato, 
DemOvSthenes,  or  Thucydides,  would  have  expressed  this  or  that 
thought :  and  surely  it  is  no  less  applicable  to  such  as  are 
translating  the  very  models  which  he  holds  up  for  imitation. 
Mr.  Taylor  seems,  in  some  measure,  to  be  of  our  opinion  \  for, 
speaking  of  his  translation,  he  says, 

*  If  it  had  been  made  with  an  eye  to  the  judgement  of  the  many, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  apologise  for  its  literal  exactness. 
Had  I  been  anxious  to  gratify  false  taste,  I  should  doubtless  have 
attended  less  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  original ;  have  omitted 
almost  all  connective  particles;  hjive  divided  long  periods  into  a  num- 
ber of  short  ones ;  and  branched  out  the  strong  and  deep  river  of 
Plato's  language,  into  smooth,  gliding,  shallow,  and  feeble  streams. 
But  as  the  present  work  was  composed,  with  the  hope  indeed  of  be- 
nefiting all,  but  with  an  eye  solely  to  the  criticisms  of  men  of  ele- 
vated souls,  I  have  endeavoured  not  to  lose  a  v.wrd  of  the  originaly  and 
yet  have  attempted  to  give  the  translation  as  much  elegance  as  such  vcj-bal 
accuracy  can  be  supposed  capable  of  adir.i/ling.  I  have  also  endeavoured 
to  preserve  the  manner  as  'well  as  matter  of  my  author;  being  fully  per- 
suadedi  that  no  translation  deserves  applause  in  'which  both  are  not  as 
much  as  possible  preserved,^     p,  cix. 

In  judging  Mr.  Taylor,  then,  by  the  rules  he  has  himself  laid 
down,  we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  say,  that^||is  work  is  very 
liefective,  and  that  he  has  run  into  errors  nearly  allied  to  those 
which  he  has  censured  in  Dr.  Spens,  whose  translation  of  the 
Republic  he  pronounces  to  be,  *  in  the  more  abstruse  parts, 
*  inaccurate,'  and  '  to  abound  in  Scotticisms  that  offend  an  En- 
glish ear,  and  vulgarisms  wdiich  are  no  less  disgraceful  to  the 
translator  than  disgusting  to  the  reader.*  Of  the  justice,  indeed, 
or  injustice,  of  the  judgement  passed  on  Dr.  Spens,  as  the  bock 
is  not  before  us,  we  have  not  tlie  means  to  determine  :  but  we 
have  abundant  reason  to  say  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  not  unfrequently 
mistaken  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  author,  and  that  his  transla- 
tion is  so  literal  as  to  be  generally  uninteresting,  and  sometimes 
unintelligible. 

Who,  for  instance,  would  have  expected  to  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  occurs  in  the  dialogue  termed  Eutliyde- 
mus,  thus  translated,  or  rather  travestied  ? — 

■^ai.  EIkotcvc  y\  sIttov  zjm.  •^Vtw*/  ya,p  sIlli  y.cci  rs  hrkpa  vixujv  ustrre 

T'  '        ■■  ■  ■     ■      '■         I    ...  I  1 .1...       .   .  .   I    ■    , . , 

V^j/xcTcy,  ly'lv  Wroclot,  <^Hy.'j^\or^c-  irpos-iriTrrovrci  yxo  t^imv,  noLrd.  bTj'Ao>' 
«x57yara  itpocMird,  %Xi,  chv  ^^idTTpsirovrx,  roi;  ^l/vydg  d;>6i(r£i  irujs  irpl^ 
rd  d>£iOiv\'j'j:o:fiy.ByC',  ^Urpcu.     Long,  de  Sub.  cap.  H. 
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TCoXKe  ^£:t'  aij  ^  Svo  ys  fsvyety;.  t^oKv  ycip  its  SiVj  ^ayXcVfr^^  rS'VtpX' 
Tc/Jovs,  0$  8>i  CiJo$  rs  y/  rx  TB  i^pcc  ti^jxcf^yja-hau^opia-rpla,  ^crr,  xu.) 
iioi  rijv  (TOiplocv  oiviel<rr,,  n  ^a/av  x.H^aXr^v  ccTrory.Y^^zlif)  rov  Xoye,  ir/^jA; 
dvrl  Trjs  [JAas'  >ccu  xcipysvu;  eripw  riA  (ro(^iflpr^,  £».^aXarr>;c  a^ry/xf- 
au),  vsoucrr),  f/^o]  ^oksIv  y,xrcc'n'S7r?,suy<.Qri'  og  h'rtzi^a.v  olvtov  sAvitsi  eryjc, 
i'rc  rs  siri  dpKTTspoi  Xs^/a;v  xa»  Saxvodv,  rov  'Ioabcijv  rov  ah}.(pi^8^ 
/Sfl^^av  eVsjcaAio-aro.     Plato,  torn.  i.  p.  297.  B.  VI.  Ed.  Stepli. 

Who,  we  say,  could  have  expected  to  have  found  this  passage 
thus  translated  ? 

.  *  You  fly,  Socrates,  said  DIonysodorus,  and  ai^e  riot  willing  to  an- 
swer.— It  is  reasonable  that  I  should,  said  I ;  for  1  am  infirior  to 
either  of  you— ^so  that  there  is  abundant  necessity  that  I  should  fly 
from  two  ;  for  I  am  much  more  imbecile  than  Hercules^  who  ivas  not 
able  to  contend  ivtth  the  hydra  (a  sophist^  who  by  her  ivisdom,  if  one  head 
ef  the  discourse  ivas  cut  off^j  presented  many  instead  of  onejy  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  crab  (a  certain  other  sophist,  tuho,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
recently  drogue  en  shore  from  the  sea);  and  tohen  Hercules  had,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  tormented  the  crab,  by  speaking  to  and  biting  him  on  the  left' 
hand-side,  he  called  upon  lolaus,  the  son  of  his  brother,  to  assist 
him.'     VoL  v.  p.  340. 

In  this  passage,  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  tortured  into  absolute 
nonsense,  Socrates  pleasantly  represents  the  hydra  and  crab  as 
two  sophists,  with  both  of  whom  Hercules  was  unable  to  con- 
tend at  once  ;  but  was  obliged  to  call  in  to  his  aid  lolaus,  his 
nephew.   .  It  should  therefore  have  been  translated  thus — 

'  For  I  am  much  inferior  to  Hercules,  who  was  not  able  to 
contend  with  the  hydra,  a  perfect  mistress  of  sophistry,  who  by 
her  skill,  when  one  head  of  the  argument  was  cut  qiF,  sent  fortMJ^B 
many  in  its  place,  and  with  the  crab,  another  sophist,  latel^^^ 
arrived  from  abroad,  as  I  conjecture  :  so  v/heri  the  latter  harassed 
him  from  the  left  with  his  troublesome  addresses,  he  called 
upon  lolaus,  his  nephew,  to  assist  him.'  The  og  ccvrov  JXuV^;, 
is  clearly  the  crab,  not  Hercules.  So  again,  a  few  pages  aft- 
erwards, the  following  passage  occurs,  which  shows  Mr.  Tay- 
lor to  have  mistaken  his  author,  and  that,  too,  most  grossly. — 
Socrates,  in  relating  to  Crito  the  conversation  v/hich  had  passed 
between  himself  and  the  sophists  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodo- 
rus,  is  made  to  say — 

•  Here  indeed,  Crito,  there  was  not  any  one  present  who  did  not, 
in  the  highest  degree,  praise  what  was  said  ;  and  the  men  were  almost 
ready  to  die  with  laughing,  applauding,  and  exulting.  For,  before 
this,  the  lovei-b  alone  of  Euthydemus  applauded  every  thing  that  was 
said  in  a  very  beautiful  manner ;  but  here,  not  far  from  the  pillars  in 
the  Lyceum,  they  applauded  the  men,  and  were  delighted  zuith  what  they 
faid»*     VoL  V.   p.  347. 

It  may  appear  almost  incredible  that  Mr.  Taylor  should  have, 
converted  a  fine  hyperbole  into  what  has  little  or  no  meaning ; 
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yet  such  is  the  fact :  for  what  he  translates — *  not  far  from  the 
pillars  in  the  I^yceum  they  applauded  the  men,'  &c-  ought  to 
have  been  translated — '  the  very  pillars  in  the  Lyceum  were  al- 
most ready  to  applaud  the  two  men,  and  to  express  their  delight 

— svroi-j^x  osy  QKlya  xa)  o\  xlovs;  ol  kv  tm  A'jksi'jj  s^opv^rj<ra,v  r  km  rolv 
a-/Oco7y  KCii  r^fj^r^TOiv'     Plat.  torn.  i.    p'.  303.  B.  Ed.  Steph. 

To  give  a  single  instance  more. — In  the  speech  of  Alcibiades, 
at  the  close  of  the  dialogue  termed  The  Banquet,  a  circumstance 
is  recorded,  which  Mr.  Taylor  thus  represents — 

*  Further  still,  O  fellow  guests,  it  was  worth  while  to  behold  So- 
crates when  our  army  fled  from  Delium  ;  for  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  battle  among  the  cavalry,  but  Socrates  among  the  foot.  The 
ranks,  therefore,  being  broken,  he  and  Laches  retreated  ;  and  I  meet- 
ing luith  and  seeing  the  troops y  exhorted  them  to  tak^^^aragef  and  said 
that  I  ivould  not  abandon  them.'     Vol.  iii.  p.  527. 


"En  roivvv  cJ  a-Aps;,  says  the  speaker,  ot'^iov  r,v  ^soccdorSoci  Dwx.carTj, 
oTs  difo  ArjXi^  dvs^chfzi  ro  ctpc/L'fOTt&hv.  atv/ov  yxp  itcf.ooLyBvoij.Bvog 
iTtTtov  eyjj:Vf  outo;  5'g  QtX%.  d^z'^jjpzi  Jv  so'yis^oca'yySVMv  rojv  d^^pcoTfouv 
C'jTo;  rs  d,iJ.x  kcc)  Aap^ijc.  yta,)  lySi  itspirvyydvuiv,  xoc)  l^cav,  avSvg  itctpX' 
x£>.£voa.o(,i  re  duro7v  '-^aciphy,  y.cc)  sKsyov  on  ovx.  dT^oXsl^ou  dvrw^ 
Vol.  iii.  p.  22L  A. 

The  very  context  proves  that  it  was  not  .(the  troops  with 
whom  Alcibiades  met  j  that  it  was  not  the^poops  whom  he 
saw.  They  were  dispersed  ;  the  ranks  were  ii0j  merely  broken, 
but  the  soldiers  had  betaken  themselves  to  a  disorderly  flight 
(lcr>csJacry.£vco'v  rwv  d-ApwTtvoy).  Laches  and  Socrates  were  the 
persons  whom  he  saw ;  Laches  and  Socrates  were  the  persons 
whom  he  met  with.-,  whom  he  exhorted  to  take  courage;  whom 
he  promised  not  to  leave.  Not  a  syllable  is  said  of  his  fall- 
ing in  with  any  other  troops  ;  and  the  language  precludes  all 
doubt  upon  the  subject;  it  is  d'jroiv  and  d-jr-Jj  in  the  dual,  not  dvrolg 
and  dvrBc.  But  Mr.  Taylor's  manner  of  rendering  the  passage 
manifestly  implies  the  contrary. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  dwell  at  present  upon  the 
many  mistakes  of  this  sort,  which  we  have  met  with  in  these 
volumes,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them  hereafter ; 
we  choose  rather  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts,  such 
as  may  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  general  style  of  the  transla- 
tion ;  which,  we  must  be  allowed  to  think,  would  have  been 
more  agreeable  to  every  reader,  if  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
such  expressions  as  afiagogic,  dia/joelic, doxastic, idiom  {loi'jjij.oc) ,  Sec. 
had  been  avoided.  Mr.  Taylor,  it  is  true,  furnishes  us  with  a 
list  of  these  Afjglo-gracisms ;  but  they  might,  we  think,  and 
should,  have  been  avoided. 

The  first  specimen  with  which  we  shall  present  the  reader, 
is  taken  from  the  celebrated  dialogues,  entitled  The  Republic. 

Crit.Rev.  Vol.  2.  7w/y,  1801.     *.    '  U 
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In  the  opening  of  that  work,  Socrates  *if^  represented  as  inqui- 
ring of  Cephalus,  a  man  far  advanced  in  |fMU:s,  what  was  his 
opinion  concerning  old  age  ?  The  old  m'an'sreply  to  this  in- 
terrogation is  replete  with  the  justest  sentiments,  clothed  in  most 
beautiful  language.  The  following  is  Mr.  Taylor's  translation 
of  this  highly-fniished  passage,  and  it  is  in  his  best  manner — 

*  I  would  gladly  learn  from  yo^j^'  (says  Socrates)  *  as  you  are  now 
arrived  at  that  time  of  life  which  tlic  poets  call  the  threshold  of  old 
age,  what  your  opinion  of  it  is  ;  whether  you  consider  it  to  be  a 
grievous  part  of  hfe,  or  what  you  announce  it  to  be  ?  And  I  will 
tell  you,  Socrates,  said  he,  what,  is  really  my  opinion  ;  for  we  fre- 
quently meet  in  one  place  several  of  us  who  are  of  the  same  age,  ob- 
serving the  old  proverb.  Most  of  us,  therefore,  when  assembled, 
lament  their  state  wlien  they  feel  a  want  of  the  pleasures  of  youth, 
and  call  to  rem^iiftrance  the  deliglits  of  love,  of  drinking,  and  feast- 
ing, and  some  other  akin  to  tlicsc  ;  and  they  express  indignation  as 
if  they  were  bereaved  of  some  mighty  things.  In  those  days,  they 
^ay,  they  Hved  well,  but  now  they  do  not  live  at  all  ;  some  of  then>, 
ioo,  bemoan  the  contempt  which  old  age  meets  with  from  their  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  on  that  account  also,  they  lameut  old  age,  which  is 
to  them  the  cause  of  so  many  ills.  But  these  men,"  Socrates,  seem 
not  to  me  to  blame  the  real  cause;  for,  if  this  wei-e  the  cause,  I  should- 
likewise  have  suffered  the  same  things  on  account  of  old  age ;  and 
all  others,  even-  ■«&  many  as  have  arrived  at  these  years :  whereas  I 
have  met  with  scilfe-al  who  are  not  thus  affected,  and  particularly  was 
once  with  Sophocles  the  poet,  when  he  was  asked  by  some  one,  How, 
said  he,  Sophock«>  are  you  affected  towards  tlie  pleasures  of  love  ? 
Softly,  friend,  replied  he:  most  gladly  indeed  have  I  escaped  from 
these  pleasures,  as  from  some  furious  and  savage  master.  He  seemed 
to  me  to  speak  well  at  that  time,  and  no  less  so  now  ;  for  certainly 
there  is  jn  old  age  abundance  of  peace  and  freedom  from  such  things  r 
for  when  the  appetites  cease  to  be  vehement,  and  are  become  easy,, 
what  Sophocles  ^aid  certainly  happens  ;  we  are  dehvercd  from  very 
jnany,  and  those  too  insane  masters.  But  with  relation  to  these 
things,  and  those  likewise  respecting  our  acquaintance,  there  is  one 
and  the  same  cause  :  which  is  not  old  age,  Socrates,  but  manners ; 
for  if  indeed  they  are  discrete  and  moderate,  even  old  age  is  but  mo- 
•derately  burthensome :  if  not,  both  old  age,  Socrates,  and  youth  are 
l^rievous  to  such.  Being  delighted  to  hear  him  say  these  things,  and 
wishing  him  to  discourse  further,  I  urged  him,  and  said,  I  think, 
Cephalus,  the  multitude  will  not  agree  with  you  in  those  things  ; 
but  will  inlctgine  that  you  bear  old  agr?  easily  not  from  manners,  but 
from  possessing  much  wealth  ;  for  the  rich,  say  they,  have  many  con- 
solations. You  say  true,  replied  he  ;  and  there  i»  something  in  v/hat 
they  say,  but  not  so  much  as  they  imagine;  But  the  saying  of 
Themistocles  was  just,  who,  when  the  Seriphian  reviled  him,  andsaid 
jhat  he  was  honoured  not  on  his  own  account,  but  on  that  of  his 
country,  replied,  that  neither  would  himself  have  been  renowned  had 
l\Q  been  a  Seriphian  ;  nor  Vv^ould  he,  had  he  been  an  Athenian.  The 
same  saying  is  justly  applicable  to  those  vvho  are  not  rich,  and  bear 
©Id  age  with  uneasiness ;  that  ntithcr  wculd  the  worthy  man^  were 
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lie  jioftr,  bear  old  age  quite  easily  ;  nor  would  he  wlio  is  unworthy, 
though  enriched,  ever  be  agreable  to  himself.'     Vol.  i.   p.  106. 

We  might  ppint  out  several  passages  in  the  above  extract, 
which  an  adherence  to  the  Greek  idiom  has  rendered  harsh  to 
an  English  ear ;  a  fault  which  might  have  been  avoided,  with- 
out offering  the  smallest  violence  to  the  meaning  of  Plato,  and 
without  departing  in  any  respa^t  from  literal  exactness. — -But  it 
is  unnecessary  to  do  so ;  any  one  that  reads  it  must  observe 
this. — We  proceed  therefore  to  make  a  few  more  quotations 
from  the  translation,  in  order  that  a  just  idea  of  its  merits  may 
be  formed.  In  a  work  so  voluminous,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
choice,  or  to  say  what  particular  parts  have  a  preferable  claim 
to  our  notice  :  but  we  think  that  the  follov^^ing  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention, as  furnishing  a  very  enlarged,  and,  considering  the 
times  in  which  the  author  lived,  a  very  just  opinion  on  an  im- 
portant question  respecting  the  moral  government  of  the  world. 
8peaking  of  the  nature  of  poetic  fables,  and  the  pattern  after 
which  they  ought  to  be  constructed,  he  says-— 

'  God  is  always  to  be  represented  such  as  he  is,  whether  one  re- 
present him  in  epic,  in  song,  or  in  tragedy.  This  ought  to  be  done. 
Is  not  God  essentially  good  ?  and  is  he  not  to  be  described  as  such  ? 
— Without  doubt.-^But  nothing  which  is  good  is  hurtful,  is  it  ? — 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  is.  Does  theiv^liat  which  is  not 
hurtful  ever  do  hurt  ? — By  no  means.  Docs  theft  that  which  never 
does  any  hurt  do  any  evil  ? — Nor  this  neither*  AMd  what  d  ^es  no 
evil  cannot  be  the  cause  of  evil,  how  can  it  ?  But,  what !  G  Jod  is 
beneficial ! — Yes.  It  is  then  the  cause  of  welfare  ? — Yes.  Good 
therefore  is  not  the  cause  of  all  things,  but  the  cause  of  those  things 
which  are  in  a  right  state ;  but  is  riot  the  cause  of  those  things  which 
are  in  a  wrong. — Entirely  so,  said  he.  Neither  then  can  God,  said 
I,  since  he  is  good,  be  the  cause  of  all  things  as  the  many  say ;  but 
he  is  the  cause  of  few  things  to  men  :  but  of  many  things  he  is  not 
the  cause  ;  for  our  good  things  are  much  fewer  than  our  evil :  and 
no  other  than  God  is  the  cause  of  our  good  things  ;  but  of  our  evils? 
we  must  not  make  God  the  cause,  but  seek  for  some  other.  You 
seem  to  mc,  said  he,  to  speak  most  true.  We  must  not  then,  said 
I,  either  admit  Homer,  or  any  other  poet,  trespassing  so  foohshly 
with  reference  to  the  gods,  and  saying,  how 

*  Two  vessels  on  Jove's  threshold  ever  stand, 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good. 
The  man  whose  lot  Jove  mingles  out  of  both 
By  good  and  ill  alternately  is  rul'd. 
But  he  whose  portion  is  unmingled  ill. 
O'er  sacred  earth  by  famine  dire  is  driv*a»' 

*  Nor  that  Jupiter  is  the  dispenser  of  our  good  and  evil.  Nor,  if 
any  one  say  that  the  violation  of  oaths  and  ti^^aties  by  Pandarus  was 
effected  by  Minerva  and  Jupiter,  shall  we   commend  it.      Nor  that 
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dissension  among  the  gods,  and  judgement  by  Tliemis  and  Jupiter. 
Nor  yet  must  we  suffer  the  youth  to  hear  what  ^schyUis  says 
how,  A 

*  Whenever  God  inclines  to  raze 
A  house,  himself  contrives  a  cause.* 

*  But  if  any  one  make  poetical  compositions  in  which  are  these 
iambics,  the  sufferings  of  Niobe,  of  the  Pelopides,  or  the  Trojans, 
or  otliers  of  a  like  nature,  we  mlRt  either  not  suffer  them  to  say  they' 
are  the  works  of  God ;  or  if  of  God  we  must  find  that  reason  for 
them  which  we  now  require,  and  we  must  say  that  God  did  what 
•was  just  and  good,  and  that  they  were  benefited  by  being  chastised  : 
but  we  must  not  suffer  a  poet  to  say  that  they  are  miserable  who  are 
"punished  ;  and  that  it  is  God  who  does  these  things.  But  if  they 
say  that  the  wicked,  as  being  miserable,  needed  correction  ;  and  that 
in  being  punished  they  were  profited  by  God,  we  may  suffer  the 
assertion.'     Vol.  i.  p.  222. 

Such  sentiments  as  these  are  highly  worthy  of  the  philoso- 
pher Socrates,  and  his  disciple  Plato.  Had  the  ideas  of  the 
latter  upon  subjects  of  the  first  importance  to  the  happiness  of 
man  been  equally  unexceptionable,  the  encomium  which  Mr.' 
Taylor  has  passed  upon  the  Republic,  when  he  aiSirms  it  to  be 
*  a  polity  perfect  in  all  its  parts-,*  and  asserts  that  *  it  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  beneficial  efforts  of 
the  human  intellect,  that  has  appeared^  or  ever  ivill  appear  in  any 
of  the  infinite  periods  of  time,'  might  have  passed  as  innocent, 
though  greatly  overcharged.  We  should  have  considered  it  as 
a  panegyric,  that  might  claim  a  relationship  to  some  modern 
compositions,  In  which  much  more  is  said  than  is  really  i^eant ; 
and  which,  in  pronouncing  their  heroes  the  wisest  and^st  of 
men,  only  signify  that  they  possess  some  wisdbm,  and  are  not 
destitute  of  every  virtue.  But  the  Republic,  in  some  of  its 
essential  parts,  is  founded  on  principles  so  horrid ;  and  Mr. 
Taylor  seems  so  much  in  earnest  in  all  the  compliments  he 
pays  to  Plato,  that  we  cannot  pass  by  the  paragraphs  in  which 
they  are  contained,  without  expressing  our  pity,  and  declaring 
our  detestation  of  them.  Could  the  theory  of  the  author  be 
reduced  to  practice,  it  must  lead  to  the  worst  actions  of  tlie^i 
"^most  unenlightened  times  ;  and,  instead  of  proving  *  the  best 
and  most  beneficial  effort  that  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be 
produced  by  tlie  human  intellect '  (we  did  not  know  before  that 
Mr.  Taylor  was  a  prophet),  it  would  be  an  abundant  source  of 
cruelty,  and  a  never-failing  cause  of  guilt.  The  exposure  of 
infants,  the  abolition  of  the  rites  of  marriage,  the  destruction  of 
all  parental  and  filial  affection ;  we  did  not  expect  an  approba- 
tion of  such  a  scheme  even  from  the  translator :  and  although 
the  disciples  of  the  modern  school  of  philosophical  infidelity 
might  approve  some  parts  of  it  j  yet  even  they  would  start  back 
with  horror  from  the  murder  of  unoffending  innocence,  pro- 
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rosed  on  the  principle  of  expediency — that  of  preventing  an 
increase  in  population  !  However  the  custom  of  a  neighbour- 
ing commonwealth  might  have  reconciled  it  to  Plato's  ideas  of 
propriety,  the  proposal  adds  not  to  our  opinion  of  his  judgement 
or  humanity.  If  a  superstructure,  founded  on  such  a  basis,  be 
'  the  greatest  effort  of  the  human  mind,'  we  thank  God  for  that 
inferior  degree  of  intellect,  which  is  alike  incapable  of  admiring 
or  recommending  it.  || 

*  It  appears '  ( says  Plato )  *  that  our  rulers  are  obliged  to  use 
much  fiction  and  deceit  for  the  advantage  of  the  governed  ;  and  we 
said  somevi'here,  that  all  these  things  were  useful  in  the  way  of  me- 
dicines— and  rightly  said  he.  This  piece  of  right  now  seems  not  to 
be  most  inconsiderable  in  marriages,  and  the  propagation  of  children. 
How  now  ?  It  is  proper,  said  I,  from  what  we  have  acknowledged, 
that  the  best  men  embrace^  for  the  most  part,  the  best  tuomen  ;  and  the 
7nost  depraved  men,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  dep^^iicd  nuomen ;  and 
the  offspring  of  the  former  is  to  be  educated,  but  not  that  of  the  latter,  if 
you  desire  to  have  the  flock  of  the  most  perfect  kind ;  and  this  must 
be  performed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  all  but  the 
governors  themselves,  if  you  would  have  the  whole  herd  of  the  guar- 
dians to  be  as  free  from  sedition  as  possible.*     Vol.  i.  p.  298. 

.  Kdi  rwv  fj^sv  ra  sKyova  rc£(psiv,  rujy  ^s  iLYf  is  the  original  of  this 
monstrous  sentiment ;  a  sentiment  on  which  Plato  seems  to 
dwell  with  pleasure ;  for  within  the  space  of  two  pages  it  oc- 
curs again,  coupled  with  the  doctrine  of  that  free  and  promis- 
cuous intercourse  which  he  allows  to  the  sexes. 

*  I  imagine,  that  when  the  women  and  men  exceed  the  age  of  ge- 
nerating, we  shall  permit  the  men  to  cohabit  with  any  women  they 
incline  yr,  aV  lUXi/Jori),  besides  their  daughter  and  mother,  and  those 
who  are  children  of  their  daughters  j  or  those  upwards  from  their 
mother  :  and  so  likewise  the  women  to  embrace  any  but  a  son  and  ^ 
father,  and  the  children  of  these,  cither  downwards  or  upwards  :  all  <% 
this  liberty  we  will  allow  them,  after  we  have  enjoined  them  to  at- 
tend carefully  in  the  first  place,  if  any  thirty  should  be  conceived,  not  to 

bring  it  into  light ;  but  if,  by  any  accident,  it  should  be  brought  forth,  to 
expose  it  as  a  creature  for  luhich  no  provision  is  made  J*     Vol.  i.   p.  300. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that,  ^  with  any  women  they 
incliiiey  instead  of  they  *  choose^  is  not  allowable ;  but  we  must 
say  Mr.  Taylor  is  less  attentive  to  his  expressions  than  he  ought 
to  have  been.  The  opening  of  the  following  passage,  which 
we  produce  as  a  further  proof  (if  further  proof  be  wanted) 
of  the  free  intercourse  that  Plato«*^llows  to  the  two  sexes,  will 
show  this. 

*  We  do  not  here,  said  I,  good  Adimantus,  as  one  may  imagine, 
enjoin  them  many  and  great  matters,  but  such  as  are  all  trifling,  if  they 
take  care  of  one  grand  point,  as  the  saying  is,  or  rather  that  which 
is  sufficient  in  place  of  the  grand.     Wliat  is  that  ?  said  he.     Educ^- 
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tion,  said  I,  and  nurture  ;  for  if,  being  well  educated,  tliry  becotne 
temperate  men,  they  will  easily  see  through  all  these  things,' and  such 
other  things  as  we  omit  at  present,  respecting  women,  marriages,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  species.  For  these  things  ought  ally  accords 
ing  to  the  proverb,  to  be  entirely  common  among  friends.*  Vol.  i. 
p.  265.  ^  ' 

This  requires  no  comment :  it  speaks  for  itself;  and  it  de- 
monstrates, beyond  all  contradiction,  the  absurdity  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Republic  is  erected.  We  shall  quit  this  sub- 
ject, after  producing  one  passage  more,  in  which  the  extinction 
of  all  filial  and  parental  affection  is  enjoined,  as  necessary  tg  the 
well-being  of  this  form  of  polity.  If  any  man  can  seriously 
believe  a  system,  which  is  erected  on  stch  unnatural  principles, 
to  be  '  the  greatest  effort  of  the  human  mind,'  we  envy  him 
not :  the  sotmd/iess  of  his  imderstanduig  must  be  equal  to  the 
goodness  of  his  hcaft, 

*  And  those  of  the  youth  who  distinguish  themselves,  whether  in 
war  or  any  where  else,  ought  to  have  rewards  and  prizes  given  them, 
and  the  most  ample  liberty  of  embracing  women,  that  so,  under  this 
pretext  likewise,  the  greatest  number  of  children  may  be  generated 
of  such  persons.  Right.  And  shall  the  children  always  as  they  are 
born  be  received  by  magistrates  appointed  for  these  purposes,  whe- 
ther men,  or  women,  or  both  ?  for  the  magistracies  are  in  common 
to  women  as  to  men.  They  are  so.  And  when  tkey  receive  the 
children  pf  worthy  persons,  they  will  carry  them,  I  imagine,  to  the 
nursery,  to  certain  nurses  dwelling  apart  in  a  certain  place  of  the  city. 
But  the  children  of  the  more  depraved,  and  such  others  as  are  any 
way  lame,  they  will  hide  in  some  secret  and  obscure  place,  as  is  pro- 
per. If  they  want,  said  he,  the  race  of  guardians  to  be  pure.  :  And 
shall  not  these  take  care  hkewise  of  their  nursing,  iu  bringing  to  the 
nursery  the  mothers  when  their  breasts  are  full,  practising  every  art, 
that  no  one  knoiu  her  own  child,  and  in  providing  others  who  have 
milk,  if  these  shall  prove  insuflicient  ?  And  they  shall  likewise  take 
care  of  these  nurses  that  they  suckle  a  competent  time  :  and  they 
shall  iappoint  the  nurses  and  keepers  to  be  wakeful,  and  to  take  every 
other  necessary  toil.'     Vol.  i.  p.  299. 

The  last  sentence,  by  the  way,  is  falsely  translated  •,  it  ought" 
to  have  been — 'And  they  shall  likewise  take  care  that  these  give 
suck  for  a  sufficient  time  j  but  to  M^atch  over  the  children,  and 
every  other  labour,  they  shall  assign  to  the  nurses.'  The  original 
is,  'OvY.Hv  y.x)  Tpo(priC  stoi  iii'uj.eXrja-ovro'A,  tag  rs  ij.Yirepcc§J'Tr]'rov  ay;/2>'^ 
ayovrsg  oray  a-7iCcpyM(ri,  ira^rxv  ij.rj^a.v%v  [j.Y,^avxiJ.BvOi  oiiujg  ij^y^osimix^ 
ro  dvrxg  a,LiT^TYjra.i,  y.a)  aXkoLg  yoiXx  lyjy'j^cLg  sy.Tropi'Coyrsg  sdv  (J^y) 
avroLi  Ikccvol)  w<ri.  xou  A'n'~IlN  TOT'filN  fTTi/xsATjcroyrai,  oncg 
(/.hpiov  yjoyov  ^YjXdtTUJvrai.  ayp-jifvixg  AE  xa;  rov  u'aXov  iro'-^ov 
riT^als  Ts,  y.cu  'rpo:^oig  noLpoi^-xosori.  Here  As  clearly  shows  the 
Tpo^'Oi  and  rirfiai  to  be  distinct  from  those  who  are  designated  by 
d'^TifJ',/  tBrt^Vy  and  who  are  undoubtedly  di  ya/.a  lyj^rcfj.  This 
every  school-boy  knows, — though  the  translator  of  Plato,  and  of 
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n  host  of  other  wnriters,  is  Ignorant  of  it.  Indeed  we  are  astonish- 
ed to  ilnd  a  man,  who  has  called  in  question  the  talents  of  the 
\A-hoIe  world,  and  who  pretends  to  a  profound  knowledge  of 
Grecian  literature,  committing  mistakes  so  glaring.  Surprised, 
did  we^say  }  let  us  correct  the  expression  :  let  us  rather  say  riot 
surprised  ;  for  modesty  and  merit  are  generally  companions. 
Take  another  instance  of  Mr.  Taylor's  accuracy—^ 

*  Physicians  would  become  most  expert  if,  beginning  from  their 
infancy,  they  would  in  learning  the  art  be  conversant  with  the 
greatest  number  of  bodies,  and  these  the  most  sickly  ;  and  laboured 
themselves  under  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  by  natural  constitution 
were  not  quite  healthful  ;  for  it  is  not  by  the  body,  I  imagine,  that 
they  cure  the  body,  else  their  OAvn  bodies  could  at  no  time  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  an  iU  constitution,  but  by  the  soul  ;  which,  whilst  it 
is  of  an  ill  constitution,  is  not  capable  to  perform  any  cure.  Right, 
said  he.  But  the  judge,  friend,  governs  the  soul  by  the  soul ;  ivjjich,  if 
from  its  childhood  it  has  been  educated  'With  depraved  souls,  has  been  con- 
versant nvlth  them,  and  has  itself  done  all  manner  of  evil,  \jt~\  is  not  able 
to  come  out  from  among  them,  so  as  accurately  to  judge  by  itself  of  the 
evils  of  others.^     Vol.  i.   p.  251. 

The  paragraph  which  we  have  printed  in  italics,  is  intended  for  a 

translation  of  the  following  words — ^iy.0L>Trr,g  ^  ya,  w  ip/Ae,  \|'y%>? 
'^•jyjjg   OLoyjii.  j  aV.  eyycfjosl  kx.  vsxg  hv  Ttovyipou;  ^uyoL(5  Ts^pd^pQcci  rs, 

v^jhcci,  'l<m  o^so:;  d^'  dvt^f..rsy.iJ.7Ap£T^,o(,i  rd  rujy  oiXkujv  d^iyJ/U^ocra,. 
That  is,  *  But  the  judge,  niy  friend,  governs  the  soul  by  means 
of  the  soul ;  which  must  not  be  brought  up  from  its  infancy 
among  depraved  souls,  associate  with  them,  and  practise  every 
sort  of  iniquity,  that  from  its  own  habits  it  may  judge  with  ac- 
curacy of  the  vices  of  other  men.'  Had  Plato  intended  to  ex- 
press the  sentiment,  which  his  translator  fathers  upon  him,  he 
would  have  used  the  participles  rsS/^a/x/xsvTj  and  cvy.i^.y^Kviix; 
add  to  which  that  ^is^cAyy^.ySiyai  means  not  to  come  out,  but 
to  pass  throiigh.  The  sentence,  moreover,  is  not  only  faJseJy 
translated ;  it  is  rendered  ungrammatical  also  by  the  insertion 
of  the  word  /'/,  which  we  have  inclosed  within  brackets  i  nor  do 
we  consider  *  capable  to  perform '  as  strictljr  proper.  We  will 
further  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Taylor,  that  such  phrases  as 
*  But  ivhen  still  persisting  he  does  not  desist,  hut  iiichants  6zs  souly 
after  this  it  melts  and  dissolves  him^till  it  liquefies  his  anger, ^  (p.  25,4}'' 
are  absolute  nonsense  :  we  must  also  tell  him  '  that  a  haJid^ome 
plough,  and  to  lie  handsomely^  are  very  bald  translations  of  the 
original.  KaAov,  and  >caA:'.';,  we  know  were  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  express  any  thing  that  was  done  in  a  fit  an^  becoming 
manner  -,  but  the  words  handsome  and  handsotnel^,  beautiful  and 
beautifully,  are  not  used  in  so  extensive  a  sense,  He  may  con- 
sider this  as  below  his  notice.  But  we  ^till  esteem  custom  as 
the  *  lex  et  norma  loquendi ;'  and  are  xio%  induced  to  alter  our  opi-. 
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nion  by  the  frequent  use  of  barbarous  and  uncouth  language, 
which  we  have  met  with  in  this  work. 

Amidst  so  much  error,  and  so  many  mistakes,  the  translator 
would  have  acted  prudently,  had  he  shown  less  arrogance  and 
conceit.  It  would  have  been  wise  in  him  to  have  spoken  more 
humbly  of  himself,  and  more  candidly  of  those  who  have  la- 
boured in  the  same  field.  We  are  induced  to  make  this  obser- 
vation, in  consequence  of  the  very  curious,  and,  as  Mr.  Taylor 
esteems  it,  we  suppose,  very  edifying  note,  which  occurs  at 
p.  390  of  the  first  volume.  In  this,  after  attemptmg  to  explain  a 
passage  which  bids  defiance  to  explanation,  he  adds  : — *  Otie 
Massey,  who  published  a  Greek  and  Latin  edition  of  the  Repub- 
lic at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1713,  observes,  respecting  this 
most  obscure  passage,  that  what  Plato  distinctly  means  by  it, 
he  neither  knows  nor  cares ;  since  it  appears  to  him,  that  what 
affords  so  much  difficulty  is  but  of  little  weight.  J/;/'/,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Taylor, '  is  in  the  trite  spirit  of  a  verhd  critic*.'  With- 
out pretending  to  determine  in  Vv'hat  spirit  Massey  wrote  this, 
the  spirit  that  dictated  the  observation  we  pronounce  evident 
enough.  For  our  own  part,  we  confess  ourselves  better  pleased 
with  the  man  who  candidly  owns  his  ignorance,  than  with  a 
puffed  up  and  vain-glorious  critic,  who  first  fatigues  his  reader 
with  prolix  observations,  which  it  requires  the  acuteness  of  an 
CEdipus  to  understand,  and  at  last  Speaks  the  truth,  and  says 
he  knows  nothing  about  the  mattet.  •  But  we  have  dwelt  suf- 
ficiently long  upon  the  Republic  :  we  shall  say  no  more,  there- 
fore, upon  this  part  of  the  performance,  except  that  Mr.  Taylor 
has  inserted  a  very  long  apology  for  the  fables  of  Homer  ;  ex- 
plaining them  in  the  same  way  that  he  has  explained  the  sixth 
book  of  Virgil,  in  his  curious  dissertation  on  the  Eleusinian  and 
Bacchic  mysteries  ;  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  ouv 
Review  for  March,  1795. 

In  a  work  so  extensive  as  that  under  our  present  considera- 
tion, we  find  ourselves,  as  we  before  said,  perplexed  in  making 
a  quotation  which  may  give  a  fair  specimen  of  the  talents  of  the 
translator,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  suit  the  limits  of 
out  work.     The  Crito,  however,  being  fam.iliar  to  every  man 

*  The  passage  we  allude  to  stands  thus  in  Mr.  Taylor's  translation : 
'  But  the  period  to  that  which  is  divinely  generated,  is  that  which  the  per- 
fect number  comprehends  ;  and  to  that  which  is  generated  by  man,  that  in 
which  the  augmentations  surpassing  and  surpassed,  when  they  shall  have  re- 
ceived three  restitutions  and  four  boundaries  of  things  assimilating  and  dissimi- 
lating,  increasing  and  decreasing,  shall  render  all  things  correspondent  and  ef- 
fable ;  of  which  the  sesquitertian  progeny,  when  conjoined  with  tlie  pentad, 
and  thrice  increased,  affords  two  harmonies.  One  of  these,  the  equally  equal, 
an  hundred  times  an  hundred  ;  but  the  other,  of  equal  length,  indeed,  but  more 
oblong,  is  of  an  hundred  numbers  from  effable  diameters  of  pentads,  each  being 
deficient  by  unity,  and  from  two  numbers  that  are  ineffable  ;  and  from  an  hun- 
dred cubes  of  the  triad.  But  the  whole  geometric  number  of  this  kind  is  the 
author  of  better  and  worse  generations,* 
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wlio  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  ex- 
hibiting, at  the  same  time,  a  very  dignified  picture  of  the  con^ 
demned  philosopher,  seems  to  claim  our  notice.  Without 
further  preface,  therefore,  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  an 
extract  from  that  part  of  the  dialogue  which  represents  Crito 
as  urging  his  admired  and  venerable  master  to  use  the  means 
contrived  for  his  escape. 

*  Crito.  O  blessed  Socrates,  be  now  persuaded  by  me,  and  save 
yourself.  For  if  you  die,  not  one  calamity  only  will  befall  me  ;  but 
exclusively  of  being  deprived  of  you,  an  associate  so  necessary  as  I 
have  not  found  any  other  to  be,  those,  who  do  not  well  know  me  and 
you,  'will  think  that  I  might  have  saved  you  if  I  had  been  willing  to 
spend  my  money  ;  but  that  I  neglected  to  do  so.  Though  what  can 
be  more  base  than  such  an  opinion,  by  which  I  should  appear  to 
value  riches  more  than  my  friends  ?  for  the  multitude  will  not  be  per- 
suaded that  you  were  unwilling  to  depart  hence,  though  we  endea- 
voured to  effect  your  escape. 

*  Soc.  But  why,  O  blessed  Crito,  should  we  so  much  respect  the 
opinion  of  the  multitude  ?  For  the  most  worthy  men,  whose  opinion 
ought  rather  to  be  regarded,  will  think  these  things  to  have  been  so 
transacted  as  they  were. 

*  Crito.  Nevertheless  you  see,  Socrates,  that  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  multitude.  For  the  present  circum- 
stance now  evinces  that  the  multitude  can  effect  not  the  smallest  of 
evils,  but  nearly  the  greatest,  if  any  one  is  calumniated  by  them. 

*  Soc.  I  wish,  O  Crito,  that  the  multitude  could  effect  the  great- 
est evils  'y  that  they  might  also  accomplish  the  greatest  good.  For 
then  it  would  be  well ;  but  now  they  can  do  neither  of  these.  For 
they  can  neither  make  a  man  wise  nor  destitute  of  wisdom  ;  but  they 
do  whatever  casually  takes  place. 

*  Crito.  Let  these  things  be  so.  But  answer  me,  Socrate;?, 
whether  your  concern  for  me,  and  the  rest  of  your  associates,  pre- 
vents you  from  escaping  hence,  lest  we  should  be  molested  by  calum- 
niators, as  having  fraudulently  taken  you  from  hence  ;  and  be  forced 
either  to  lose  all  our  property,  or  a  great  sum  of  money  ;  or  to  suffer 
something  else  besides  this  ?  For,  if  you  fear  any  such  thing,  bid 
farewell  to  it.  For  ive  shall  be  just  in  saving  you  from  this  danger  ^  and, 
if  it  ivere  requisite,  from  one  greater  than  this.  But  be  persuaded  by 
me,  and  do  not  act  otherwise. 

*  Soc.  I  pay  attention  to  these  things,  Crito  ;  and  also  to  many 
others. 

*  Crito.  Do  not,  therefore,  dread  these  things.  For  those  who 
have  agreed  to  save  you,  and  to  take  you  hence,  demand  no  great 
sum  for  this  purpose.  And  in  the  next  place,  do  you  not  see  how 
poor  your  calumniators  are,  and,  on  this  account,  your  liberty  may 
be  purchased  at  a  small  expence  ?  My  property  too,  which  I  think 
is  sufficient,  is  at  your  service.  And  if,  out  of  regard  to  me, 
you  do  not  think  fit  to  accept  my  offer,  these  guests,  here,  are 
readily  disposed  to  pay  what  may  be  necessary.  One,  also,  among 
them,  Simmias  the  Theban,  has  brought  with  him  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.     Cebes,  too,  and  very  many  others,  are 
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ready  to  do  tlic  !;ame  :  so  that,  as  I  said,  ncitlier  fearing  these  thing* 
should  you  hesitate  to  save  yourself,  nor  sliould  you  be  troubled  on 
leaving  the  city  (as  in  court  you  said  you  should),  from  not  know- 
ing how  to  conduct  yourself,  .  For  in  many  QthfUr  places,  wherever 
you  may  go,  you  will  be  beloved.  And  if^ywi  are  disposed  to  go 
to  Thessaly,  you  will  there  find  my  guests,  who  will  pay  you  every 
attention,  and  wiil  render  your  abode  there  so  secure,  that  no  one  in 
Thessaly  will  molest  you.  Besides  this,  Socrates,  neither  do  you 
appear  to  me  to  attempt  a  just  thing,  in  betraying  when  you  migfit 
save  yourself ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  ean"iest  wish  of 
your  enemies,  who  strive  to  destroy  you.  To  this  I  may  also  add, 
that  you  appear  to  me  to  betray  your  own  children,  whom  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  you  to  maintain  and  educate  ;  and  as  far  as  pertains  to 
you,  leave  them  to  the  guidance  of  chance  ;  though  it  is  hkcly  that 
such  things  will  happen  to  them  as  orphans  are  wont  to  experience. 
However,  either  it  is  not  proper  to  beget  children,  or  it  is  requisite 
to  labour  in  rearing  and  instructing  them  when  begotten.  But  you 
appear  to  me  to  have  chosen  the  morc  indolent  mode  of  conduct  ; 
though  it  is  proper  that  you  should  choose  such  things  as  a  good  and 
brave  man  would  adopt,  especially  as  you  profess  to  have  made  vir- 
tue the  object  of  your  attention  through  the  whole  of  life,  I  am, 
therefore,  ashamed  both  for  you,  and  those  familiars,  who  are  our 
associates  as  well  as  yours,  lest  the  whole  affair  concerning  you, 
should  appear  to  have  been  accomplished  through  a  certain  cowardice, 
and  lu'ill  be  considered  as  so  many  ridiculous  circumstances  'which  might 
have  been  avoided^  if  ive  had  exerted  ourselves  even  in  a  trifling  degree. 
See,  therefore,  O  Socrates,  whether  these  things,  besides  being  evil, 
vk'ill  not  also  be  disgraceful  both  to  you  and  to  us.  Advise  then  with 
yourself  quickly,  though  indeed  there  is  no  time  for  consultation  ; 
for  on  the  following  night  all  this  must  be  done.  But  if  we  delay, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  effect  your  escape.  By  all  means,  therefore, 
be  persuaded  by  me,  Socrates,  and  do  not  in  any  respect  other- 
wise. 

*  Soc.  My  dear  Crito,  your  alacrity  is  very  commendable  if  it  is- 
attended  with  a  certain  rectitude;  but  if  not,  by  how  much  the  great- 
er it  is,  by  so  much  it  is  the  more  blamable.  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider whether  these  things  ought  to  be  done  or  not.  For  1  am  a 
man  of  that  kind,  not  only  now  but  always,  who  acts  in  obedience"^ 
to  that  reason  which  appears  to  me  on  mature  deliberation  to  be- 
best.  And  the  reasons  which  I  have  formerly  adopted  I  am  not 
now  able  to  reject  in  m.y  present  fortune,  but  they  nearly  appear  to 
me  to  be  similar  ;  and  I  venerate  and  honour  the  same  principles  as 
formerly  ;  so  that  unless  we  have  any  thing  better  to  advance  at  pre- 
sent than  these,  be  well  assured  that  I  shall  not  comply  with  your 
request,  not  though  the  multitude  should  endeavour  to  terrify  us 
like  children,  by  threatening  more  bonds,  and  deaths,  and  ablations 
of  property.*     Vol.  iv.   p.  231. 

With  the  result  of  this  deliberation  every  one  is  acquainted. 
Neither  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  nor  the  love  of  his  family, 
could  shake  his  firmness.  The  persons  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  had  judged  him  worthy  of 
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.death  :  to  their  decision  he  deemed  It  the  duty  of  every  good 
citizen  to  submit.  The  sentence,  indeed,  w:^s  cruel  and 
iniquitous  ;  but  having  been  pronounced  by  constitutional  au- 
tliority,  he  dicfflfSJjt  Siink  himself  at  liberty  to  controvert  it. 
He  may  with  justice,  therefore,  be  called  a  martyr  to  good  or- 
der and  good  government,  dying,  as  he  did,  to  maintain  the 
one^  and  support  the  other.  We  observe,  by  the  way,  that 
Mr.  Tayior  has  made  a  few  mistakes  in  his  translation  of  the 
abov£  ;  which,  had  Instances  of  the  sort  been  less  frequent, 
would  have  excited  no  inconsiderable  surprise.  Such  a  senti-s 
mcnt  as  *  we  shall  be  just  in  saving  you  from  this  danger,  and 
if  it  were  requisite  from  one  greater  than  this,^  we  were  asto- 
nished to  meet  with. — It  could  require  no  arguments  to  con- 
vince any  man  in  his  senses,  that  if  it  was  just  to  save  him  from 
breaking  his  finger,  iyatould  be  just  to  save  him  from  breaking 
his  neck. — ^The  mamier  too  In  which  it  is  Introduced  adds  to 
its  absurdity. — Crito  had  been  enumerating  the  -probable  dan- 
gers to  which  ^f  should  be  exposed  in  consequence  of  favour- 
ing the  escape  of  his  master,  and  then  entreats  him  not  to  suffer 
a  thought  of  these  to  prevent  his  attempting  it ;    and   adds, 

*  'Has?^  yap  Tts  ^Ikohoi  h(Tu.h ,<rciTa.vr£^ csy  Kivhvsvsiv  tsrov  toy  yjT/ouyo>'. 
y.x)f  iav  dsxj  sti  rirs  /yij^w/  '  For  justice  requires  us  to  en- 
counter this  danger  for  your  preservation,  and  even  a  greater 
than  this,  if  it  should  be  necessary.' — By  what  rules  of  common 
sense,  or  common  grammar,  tliis  could  have  been  supposed  to 
mean  '  v/e  shall  be  just  in  saving  you  from  this  danger,  and  If 
it  were  requisite  from  one  greater  than  this,'  we  leave  to  Mr. 
Taylor  to  explain. — Had  Plato  Intended  to  say  so,  he  would 
have  written  cr:oca,vrl?  crs  aVo  rsra  rs  Ktv^Jvs,  y.a\  hay  osy,  en  rntig 
(/.sl^oyo;,  or  something  to  that  effect. — The  phrase,  SUccioi  aT[/.ayy 
which  seems  to  have  misled  the  translator,  is  equivalent  to 
^equwn  est,  as  we  thought  every  tiro  had  known. — So  again, 

*  and  will  be  considered  as  so  many  ridiculous  circumstances 
wliich  might  have  been  avoided,  &c.'  is  by  no  means  a  just  re- 
presentation of  the  original,  which  Is  as  follows. 

*  Ka;  tJ  2^i(r^^hc  [r-^;  oly^Xig  *]  zic  ro  $iy.cc(rrr,pioy  w;  siTYiX^BCy  i^ov  /xtj 
eVsXSsTv,  ko)  ocvros  o  ocyjjv  rrjg  $ly.y]s  cvc  syavcto'  y.x)  ro  rskEvroiiov  ^yj 
rsr),  wTTTsp  y.xrdys?^tcg  rr^s  TTpx^SMc,  y.y.yja,  riy)  xa.)  dyoLvoplot,  rr  i;'ix£- 
Tcpcy.  Oidireip'svyEyaA  r,lJ^oi^  ooKsly  (fors.  Soy.-/],  Mudge),  cirivsg  ts  ov  ci£^ 
cwcoLiLsy ,  o'j^s  i7'j  ca-jrov,  oioy  *rs  h  y.cc)  ^'jyaroy,   hn  y.cc]  (ru^ixcoy 

The  expression  wo-TTsp  y.'xra,ys>.'j:;  t:~;  TTpc^^siu;  Is,  we  think,, 
well  rendered  by  Saliierus  '  taTiquam  ridicula  dramatis  catastrophe,* 
As  to  oiof.iic'i^e'jyzyoLi  y^jm^s  ^okx,  it  can  never  be  forced  to  mean 

*  might  have  been  avoided;'  and  oitiyss  as  s  oiaa-cco-ccu.By,  bob  cjj 

*  Tyji  (^ixTjj  delend.  ut  videtur,  adstipulante  Fostero.    Rev. 
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coLvrovy  Sec.  IS  almost  entirely  passed  over.  The  latter  part  of  the  quo-  ^^ 
tation  will  be  found  also,  on  examination,  to  fall  short  of  Plato's 
meaning. — Flatterers  may  call  our  translator  the  Greek  Taylor, 
and  he  may  fancy  himself  deserving  of  tl^J^pellation.     But 
we,  who  can  judge  of  his  abilities  by  the  specimens  alone  which 
he  has  given  of  them  to  the  public,  must  be  allowed  t©  consider 
tlie  blunders  which  we  have  already  noticed,  added  to  those  wej . 
shall  notice  hereafter,  as  fully  justifying  us  in  pronouncing  hi*' 
knowledge  of  Grecian  Hterature  to-be  extremely  superficial,  and 
inadequate  to  tlie  task  he  has  undertaken. 

Among  all  the  writings  of  Plato  which  have  escaped  the 
wreck  of  time,  the  dialogue  called  Phvedo  has  gained  the 
greatest  praise.  In  this  he  undertook  the  discussion  of  a  que- 
stion of  more  than  common  interest ;  one  on  which  the  human 
mind  could  not  reflect  a  moment  wi^^^ut  anxiety  and  fear. 
What  might  be  the  situation  of  the  soiijafter  the  dissolution  of 
the  body,  was  a  point  in  which  all  were  concerned,  but  on 
which  few^  were  satisfied.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  phi- 
losophers had  taught  that  its  existence  was  limited  to  tlie  dura- 
tion of  the  body :  others,  dissatisfied  with  a  prospect  so  melan- 
choly, had  endeavoured  to  inculcate  a  contrary  doctrine.  From 
the  variety  of  Plato's  knowledge  we  may  suppose  him  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  arguments  used  by  each  -y  and  may  therefore 
fairly  conclude  that  his  treatise  upon  the  subject  contains  every 
thing  of  value,  which  had  been  urged  by  his  predecessors,  as 
well  as  the  most  forcible  reasoning  of  his  own,  in  favour  of  the 
latter  hypothesis.  —  Mr.  Taylor  pronounces  it  perfectly  demon- 
strative, but  announces  a  discovery  (these  are  days  pregnant 
with  them)  which  has  escaped  the  generality  of  readers ;  viz. 
*  that  the  death  spoken  of  by  the  author  is  a  philosophic  death,* 
and  he  fears  that  *  few  of  the  present  day'  knovi^,  '  that  it  is  one 
thing  for  the  soul  to  be  separated  jfrom  the  body,  and  another  Jbr 
the  body  to  be  separated  from  the  sojilJ  For  our  own  part,  wq 
are  riot  certain  that  we  understand  him  *,  or  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  call  it  as  important  a  distinction  as  that  of  the  clownj" 
who  said,  the  magpye  was  not  white  and  blacky  it  was  black  and 
ivhite.  The  demonstration  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  he 
calls  it,  is  as  follows : 

*  If  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  therefoi^,  and  it  is  requisite  to  investigate 
these  particulars,  let  us  consider  whether  the  souls  of  dead  men  sur- 
vive in  Hades  or  not.  The  assertion  indeed  which  we  now  call  to 
mind  is  an  ancient  one — I  mean,  that  souls  departing  from  hence  exist 
in  Hades,  and  that  they  return  hither,  and  are  generated  from  the 
dead.  And  if  the  case  is  such,  that  living  natures  are  again  gene- 
rated from  the  dead,  can  there  be  any  other  consequence  than  that 
our  souls  are  there  ?  for  they  could  not  again  be  generated  if  they 
had  no  subsistence ;  and  this  will  be  a  sufficient  argument  that  these 
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Ings  arc  so  *,  if  it  is  really  evident  that  the  living  cannot  be  gene- 
ted  from  any  thing  else  than  the  dead.  But,  if  this  is  not  the  case, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  adduce  some  other  reason.  Entirely  so  (says 
Cebes. )  You  should  not  therefore  consider  this  assertion  with  respect 
to  men  alone,  if  you  wish  to  learn  with  facility  ;  but  we  should  survey 
it  as  connected  with  all  animals  and  plants,  and  in  one  word  with  eveiy 
thing  whickis  endued  with  generation.  Are  not  all  things,  there- 
■♦fore,  so  generated,  that  they  are  produced  no  otherwise  than  contra- 
ries from  contraries,  I  mean  those  to  which  any  thing  of  this  kind 
happens  f  ?  as  the  beautiful  is  contrary  to  the  base,  and  the  just  to  ths 
unjust ;  and  a  thousand  other  particulars  subsist  in  the  same  manner. 
We  should  consider,  therefore,  whether  it  is  necessary  respecting 
every  thing  that  has  a  contrary,  that  this  contrary  should  be  gene- 
rated from  nothing  else  than  that  which  is  its  contrary.  As  for  in- 
stance, is  it  not  necessary  that  when  any  thing  becomes  greater,  it 
should  become  so  from  being  before  spialler:}:?  It  is  so  (says  he^. — 
And  is  not  the  weaker  generated  from  the  stronger,  and  the  swifter 
from  the  slower?  Entirely  so. — But  what,  if  any  thing  becomes  worse, 
must  it  not  become  so  from  the  better?  And  if  more  just,  must  it  not 
be  generated  from  the  more  unjust  ?  How  should  it  not  ?  We  have 
then,  says  he,  sufficiently  determined  this,  that  every  thing  is  thus 
generated,  vi%.  contraries  from  contraries. — Entirely  so. — But  w^hat, 
is  there  any  thing  among  these,  which  has  a  middle  subsistence  be- 
tween both  (since  all  contraries  are  two),  so  as  to  cause  two  genera- 
tions from  this  to  that,  and  from  that  again  to  this  ?  for  between  a 
greater  and  lesser  thing  there  is  an  increase  and  diminution  ;  and  hence 
we  say  that  the  one  is  increased,  but  the  other  diminished. — It  is  so 
{says  he).  And  must  not  to  be  separated -and  mingled,  to  be  cooled 
and  heated,  and  every  thing  in  the  same  manner,  thougli  sometimes 
we  do  not  distinguish  the  several  particulars  by  names,  must  they  not 
in  reality  be  every  where  thus  circumstanced,  be  generated  from  each 
other,  and  be  subject  to  a  mutual  generation  of  each  into  one  an- 
other ?    Entirely  so,  says  he. — 

*  What  then  (says  Socrates),  is  there  any  thing  contrary  to  the  being 
alive,  as  sleeping  is  contrary  to  waking?   Enti;-elyso  (says  he). — But 

what  is  this  contrary? — ^To  be  dead Are  not  these  things,  therefore, 

generated  from  each  other,  since  they  are  contraries?  And  since  they 
arc  two,  are  there  not  two  generations  between  them  ? — How  should 
there  not? — I  will  therefore  (says  Socrates)  tell  you  what  one  of 
these  conjunctions  is,  which  I  have  just  now  spoken  of,  and  what  its 
generations  are  ;  do  you  tell  me  what  the  other  is.  But  I  say,  that 
one  of  these  is  fo  sleep,  but  the  other  to  awake  ;  and  from  sleeping 
awaking  is  generated,  and  from  awaking  sleeping  ;  and  the  genera- 
tions are  on  the  one  hand  to  be  laid  asleep,  and  on  the  other  to 
be  roused.  Have  I  sufficiently  explained  this  to  you,  or  not  ? — Per- 
fectly so. — Do  you,  therefore  (sj>ys  he),  inform  me  in  a  similar  man- 
* ■ ■ — ■ — '■ , — ™_«.^ , 

*  Rather,  *if  it  should  be  made.really  evident,*  h  ruJ  ovn  (pccvesiv 
ylyvoiro.     Rev.  /• 

f  It  ought  to  have  been,    *  I  inean   such  as   have  a  contrary:* 
is-oi^  'rvyyd^0^  roisro-^  ri.     Rev. 

X  Mr.  Taylor  has  omitted  the  foll(swing  passage  :  'O^xav  xav  eAar- 

Rev. 
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ner  concerning  life  arid  drath.-^Do  yon  niot  say  that  living  \%  <i<5n- 
trary  to  be  dead  ? —  1  do.  — And  that  they  are  generated  from  each 
other?  —  Certainly.  —  What  then  is  generated  from  that  which  is 
ahvc  ? — That  which  is  dead,  (says  he). — But  what  (says  Socrates)  is 
oenerated  fro?Ti  the  ikcul? — It  is  necessary  to  confess  (says  he)  that 
this  must  be  the  living. —  From  the  dead,  therefore,  (says  he),  O  Ce- 
bes,  living  things  and  men  who  are  alive,  are  generated. — It  appears 
so  (says  he).  —  Our  souls,  therefore  (says  Socrates),  subsist  in 
Hades. — So  it  seems* — Is  not,  therefore,  one  of  the  generations  sub- 
sisting about  these  manifest  ?  for  to  die  is,  I  think,  sufiiciently 
clear  ;  is  it  not  ? — ^Entirely  so  (says  he).  —  What  then  shall  we  do  ? 
Shall  we  not  render  back  a  contrary  generation  in  its  turn,  but  safy 
that  nature  is  lame  and  defective  in  this  particular?  Or  is  it  necessary 
to  assign  a  certain  contrary  generation  to  the  beinv  dead  ?    Entirely  so 

isays  he). — But  what  is  this  ?  To  be  restored  hack  again  to  lije^ — But 
says  Socrates)  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  to  revive  again,  will  not 
this  reviving  be  a  generation  from  the  dead  to  the  living  ?  Perfectly 
so. — This  then  is  agreed  upon  by  us,  that  the  living  are  generated 
from  the  dead  no  less  than  the  dead  from  the  Hving  :  but  this  being 
the  case,  it  is  a  sufficient  argument  to  prove  that  the  Souls  of  dead 
men  must  necessarily  exist  somewhere  from  whence  they  may  again 
be  generated.'     VoLiv.  p.  277. 

So  weak,  so  futile,  were  the  arguments  by  wliicli  on6  of  tiie 
most  distinguished  philosophers  of  antiquity  attempted  to  sup- 
port his  hypothesis.  At  every  step  he  betrays  a  consciousness 
of  his  uncertainty,  his  doubts,  and  his  perplexity.  Notwith- 
standing the  contempt  with  which  Mr.  Taylor  treats  the  mo- 
derns, we  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  reasons  brought  hy  bi- 
shop Butler,  in  his  justly  celebrated  *  Analogy,'  to  showfhe  pro- 
bality  of  the  immortal  nature  of  the  soul,  are  much  more  con- 
vincing than  any. thing  which  Plato,  or  his  followers,  have  been 
able  to  produce.  This  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove ;  bHt 
here  it  M^ould  be  impr0|^cr.  We  return  therefore  to  the  transla- 
tion. From  this  we  shall  give  a  single  quotation  more,  in  which 
the  conduct  of  the  venerable  Socrates  in  the  last  moments  of  his 
life  is  held  lip  to  our  view.— -Examples  are  universally  allowed  to 
speak  2,  language  much  more  forcible  than  the  moaf^'.&nest  ex- 
hortations :  and  if  any  example,  merely  human,  can  iffl^ress  the 
mind  with  a  just  sense  of  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  the  peace 
and  serenity  which  conscious  imiocence  atTords  5  the  manner, 
in  which  this  truly  great  man  met  his  cruel  fate,  must  produce 
that  effect.  The  following  is  Mr.  Taylor's  translation  of  this 
beautiful  part  of  the  dialogue:  the  interesting  nature  of  it  must 
apologise  for  its  length. 

'  When  he'  (Socrates)  *had  thus  c'noken  he  arcs?,  and  went  into 
a  certain  rootn,  that  he  might  wash  himself,  and  Cnto  followed  him.: 
but  he  ordered  us  to  wait  for  liimi  ^Ve  waited,  therefore,  accordingly, 
discoursing  over  and  reviewing  among  ourselves  wh'a&iad  been  said; 
and  sincerely  thinking  that  we.  like  those  who  are i-dCTlpvcd  of  their 
father,  should  pass  the  rest  or  ©ur  hfe  in  the  conditnoh  of  orphr-^s. 
l^ut  wlten  he  had:  was|ied  himself,  his  s:  :  i  .  ''^-  inm  (for 
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iie  had  two  little  ones  and  one  considerably  advanced  In  age),  and  tliet 
women  belonging  to  his  family  likewise  came  in  to  him:  but  when  he 
had  spoken  to  them  before  Crito,  and  had  left  them  such  injunctions 
as  he  thought  proper,  he  ordei-ed  the  boys  and  women  to  depart ; 
and  he  himself  returned  to  us.  And  it  was  now  near  the  setting  of 
tlie  sun:  for  he  had  been  absent  for  a  long  time  in  the  bathing-room. 
But  when  he  came  in  from  washing,  he  sat  down^  and  did  not  speak 
much  afterwards.  For  then  the  servant  of  the  eleven  magistrates 
came  in,  and  standing  near  him,  I  do  not  perceive  that  in  you,  Socra- 
tes, says  he,  which  I  have  taken  notice  of  in  others;  X  mean,  that  they 
are  angry  with  me,  and  curse  me,  when,  being  compelled  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, I  announce  to  them  that  they  must  drink  the  poisoil^  But, 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  found  you  at  the  present  time  to  be  the  most 
generous,  mild,  and  the  best  of  all  the  men  that  ever  came  into  this  place: 
■and  therefore  I  am  well  convinced  that  you  are  not  angry  with  me, 
but  with  the  authors  of  your  present  condition.  You  know  those 
whom  1  allude  to.  Now,  therefore  (for  you  know  that  I  come  to 
tell  you),  farewell,  and  endeavour  to  bear  this  necessity  as  easily  as  pos- 
sible. And  at  the  same  time  bursting  into  tears,  and  turning  himself 
away,  he  departed.  But  Socrates  looking  after  him.  And  thou  too 
(says  he.)  farewell;  and  we  shall  take  care  to  act  as  you  advise.  And  at 
the  same  time  turning  to  us.  How  courteous  (says  he)  is  the  behaviour 
of  that  man!  During  the  whole  time  of  my  abode  here,  he  has  visited 
and  often  conversed  with  me,  and  proved  himself  to  be  the  best  of 
•men;  and  now  how  generously  he  weeps  on  my  account!  But  let  us 
obey  him,  Crito,  and  let  some  one  bring  the  poison  if  it  is  bruised  ; 
but  if  not,  let  the  man  *  whose  business  it  is  bruise  it  himself. — But, 
Socrates,  says  Crito,  1  think  that  the  sun  still  hangs  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  not  yet  set.  And  at  the  same  time  I  have  known  others 
who  have  drunk  the  poison  very  late,  after  it  was  announced  to  them ; 
who  have  supped  and  drunk  abundantly,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the 
objects  of  their  love.  Therefore  do  not  be  in  such  haste  ;  for  there 
is  yet  time  enough.  Upon  this  Socrates  replied,  Such  men,  Crito, 
act  with  great  propriety  in  the  naaiwter  you  have  described  (for  they 
think  to  derive  some  advantage  by  aj}.  doing),  and  I  also  with  great 
propriety  shall  not  act  in  this  manner.  For  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
gain  any  thing  by  drinking  it  later,  except  becoming  ridiculcJps  ta 
myself  tlirough  desiring  to  live,  and  being  sparing  of  hfe  when  no- 
thing of  it  any  longer  remains.  Go,  then  (says  he),  be  persuaded, 
and  comply  with  my  request. 

*  Then  Crito,  hearing  this,  gave  the  sign  to  the  boy  that  stood 
near  him.  And  the  boy  departing,  and  having  staid  for  some  time, 
came,  bringing  with  him  the  person  that  was  to  administer  the  poi- 
son, and  who  brought  it  properly  prepared  in  a  cup.  But  Socrates 
beholding  the  man — It  is  well,  my  friend  (says  he) ;  but  what  is  pro- 
per to  do  vvith  it  ?.  for  you  are  knowing  in  these  affairs.  You  have 
nothing  else  to  do  (says  he),  but  when  you  have  drunk  it  to  walk 
about,  till  a  heaviness  takes  place  in  your  legs  ;  and  afterwards  lie 
down  :  this  is  the  manner  in  ivhich  you  should  act.  And  at  the  sam^ 
time  he  extended  the  cup  to  Socrates.  But  Socrates  received  it  from 
lum,  and  indeed,  Echecrates,  with  great  cheerfulness;    neither  trem- 
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bling,  nor  suffering  any  alteration  for  the  worse  in  his  colour  or  coun- 
tenance; but,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  beholding  the  man  with  a 
bnll-Uhe  aspect,  What  say  you  (says  he)  respecting  this  portion  ?  Is 
it  lawful  to  make  a  libation  or  not  ?  We  only  bruise  (says  he),  So- 
crates, as  much  as  we  think  sufficient  for  the  purpose. — I  understand 
you  (says  he)  :  but  it  is  certainly  both  lawful  and  proper  to  pray  to 
the  Gods,  that  my  departure  from  hence  thither  may  be  attended 
with  prosperous  fortune,  wliich  I  entreat  them  to  gl-ant  may  be  the 
case.  And  at  the  same  time  ending  his  discourse,  he  drank  the  poi- 
son with  exceeding  facihty  and  alacrity.  And  thus  far,  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  us  were  tolerably  well  able  to  refrain  from  weeping  : 
but  when  we  saw  him  drinking,  and  that  he  had  drunk  it,  we  could  no 
longer  refrain  our  tears.* 

*  But  he,  when  he  found  during  his  walking  that  his  legs  felt  heavy, 
and  had  told  us  so,  laid  himself  down  in  a  supine  position.  For  tne 
man  had  ordered  him  to  do  so.  And  at  the  same  time  he  who  gave 
him  the  poison  touching  him  at  intervals  considered  [rather  examined] 
his  legs  and  his  feet.  And  after  he  had  vehemently  pressed  his  foot, 
he  asked  him  if  he  felt  it.  But  Socrates  said  he  did  not.  And  after 
this  he  again  pressed  his  thighs :  and  thus  ascending  with  his  hand,  he 
showed  us  that  he  was  cold  and  stiff.  And  Socrates  also  touched 
himself,  and  said,  that  when  the  poison  reached  his  heart  he  should 
then  leave  us.  But  now  his  lower  belly  was  almost  cold  ;  when  un- 
covering himself  (for  he  was  covered)  he  said  (which  were  his  last 
words):  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  ^sculapius.  Discharge  this  debt, 
therefore,  for  me,  and  do  not  neglect  it.  —  It  shall  be  done  (says 
Crito)  :  but  consider  whether  you  have  any  other  commands.  To 
this  inquiry  of  Crito  he  made  no  reply ;  but  shortly  after  moved  him- 
self, and  the  man  covered  him.  And  Socrates  fixed  his  eyes.  Which 
when  Crito  perceived,  he  closed  his  mouth  and  eyes.  This,  Eche- 
crates,  was  the  end  of  our  associate  ;  a  man,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the 
best  of  those  w4th  w4iom  we  were  acquainted  at  that  time,  and. 
besides  this  the  most  prudent  and  just.*     Vol.  iv.   p.  388. 

Upon  this  passage  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Taylor, 
as  usual,  has  committed  a  few  blunders.  He  forgets  that  Phsedo 
is  relating  what  had  already  happened,  and  tlierefore  uses  '  he 
says'  instead  of  *  he  said'  [s^r) :  to  which  we  must  add,  tliat  *  this 
is  the  manner  in  which  you  should  act,'  is  not  the  meaning  of 
§rwg  a.vro  irolrjTsi;'  it  means  ^  sic  mortein  tibi  parabis.^  The  ex- 
pression is  used  merely  to  avoid  verba  mfausta ;  and  what  is 
translated  covered  ought  manifestly  to  have  been  uncovered: 
£^£y.oL'Avi>sv  is  the  Greek  word.  We  do  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's mistaking  the  sense  of  a  Greek  expression  ;  but  v/e  do  won- 
der that  he  was  not  struck  with  the  absurdity  of  making  Crito  a 
witness  to  a  man's  closing  his  eyes,  supposing  the  man  to  have 
been,  at  the  same  time,  covered.  W^e  do  not  approve  moreover 
~oi  exte?ided  th<i  cup  instead  of  jOr^j-f///^^;  nor  does  a  bull-like  meet 
our  approbation,  instead  of  a  firm  or  undaiwted  look.  It  is  literal, 
we  acknowledge  ;  and  so  wculd  be  cx~eyed  in  Homer,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  goddesi;. 
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Mr.  Taylor's  abilities  as  a  translator  are  not  disgraced  by 
his  talents  as  a  critic.  "We  shall  give  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in 
this  department,  and  for  the  present  take  our  leave  of  him — ^The 
following  passage  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
sagacity. — 

*  It  is  just,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  call  the  offspring  of  a  hon,  a  lion, 
and  the  offspring  of  a  horse,  a  horse.  I  do  not  say  that  that  ought 
to  be  the  case  when  something  monstrous  is  produced  from  a  horse, 
and  what  is  different  from  a  horse  ;  but  only  when  the  offspring  is  a 
natural  production.  For  if  the  natural  progeny  of  an  ox  should  ge- 
nerate a  horse,  the  offspring  ought  not  to  be  called  a  calf,  but  a  colt. 
[And  if  a  horse,  contrary  to  nature,  should  generate  a  calf,  the  off- 
spring ought  not  to  be  called  a  colt,  but  a  calf].'  Crat.  VoL  v. 
*.  502. 

Upon  these  words  Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  *  that  a  great  part  of 
the  sentence  within  the  crotchets  is  omitted  in  all  the  printed  edi- 
tions J  though  Ficinus,  as  is  evident,  found  it  in  the  manuscript 
from  which  he  made  his  translation.'    In  the  Greek,  he  proceeds, 
nothing  is  to  be  found  but  solv  'Soo;  ixyovov  (pvasi  'ntitog  itcLocL  (p-jo-iv 
'Tixrj,  ij.o^yjjv,  d  liivXov  KXritsov  oLhXoL  fj.tjr'xov.    Instead  of  which,  he 
tells  us,  we  must  read,  h,v  foof  htyovov  (pvcei  IttttoN  rey.r,,  h  ij.oo-'/ov 
xXrjtEoy,  aXXoL  tTojagv,  Y.oii  hy  hiro;  TTocpcx.  <pvo-iv  rzY.r,  f^or^oy,  «  irojXof 
KXTjrsoy,  dxxx  ij.0(ryjjv.    *  Without  this  emendation,'  he  observes, 
*  the  sentence  is  perfect  nonsense :  yet  this  has  not  been  discovered 
by  verbalists ;    a  plain  proof  that  they  have  not  read  this  dialogue 
ivith  a  view  to  understand  it.*     This,  with  some  contemptible 
abuse  of  Fischer,  is  the  substance  .of  his  note — a  note  worthy  of 
Mr.TTLjlor^s  profound  knowledge :  and  should  some  future  editor 
correct  the  original  by  his  translation,  the  va7'2£  lectiones  would 
be  truly  amusing.     Of  the  charge  of  verbal  criticism,  we  most 
readily  acquit  him ;  for  never  was  there  a  more  unfortunate  at- 
tempt at  emendation,  than  that  cff  this  ZoYlus  of  modern  times. 
The  original  is  perfectly  right,    and  makes  very  good  sense ; 
whilst  his  alteration  only  corrupts  and  pollutes  the  text.     He 
does  not  understand  it  \ — but  what  then  ? — he  often  misunder- 
stands the  most  common  phrase.     Let  us,  however,  tell  him 
what  it  means : — *  If  a  horse,  contrary  to  nature,  should  produce 
that  which  is  by  nature  the  offspring  of  an  ox  [namely,  a  calf] 
it  ought  not  to  be  called  a  colt,  but  a  calf.'     Good  Mr.  Taylor, 
the  order  of  the  words  is  this — sav  tn-^og  itcf.^ii  (pvcriv  rUri  ^00$ 
(puasi  £>cyovov  f,w-oVp(^ov],  g  tT'JjXov  y.Xrjraoy  dxxd  (xocyov.     We  have 
enclosed  uoV^ov,  and  its  correspondent  English  expression,  in 
crotchets,  from  an  opinion  of  its  having  crept  into  the  text  from 
the  margin,  where  it  v»'as,  perhaps,-  placed  as  explanatory  o£ 
Coo;  (pvo-Ei  £x.yovov. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THESE  essays  are  voluminously  printed :  they  are  only  six 
in  number ;  but  by  subdividing  them  into  minute  paragraphs, 
making  a  table  of  contents  for  each  paragraph,  interposing  pre- 
faces and  titles,  allowing  few  words  to  a  line,  and  few  lines  to 
a  page,  the  natural  cantents  of  a  single  volume  arc  dilated  into 
two.  A  similar  tendency  to  ampliiication  pervades  the  stybe : 
conditional  phrases,  that  rarefy  every  proposition  into  thin  air, 
expand,  with  needless  interposition,  the  sentences  as  they  suc- 
ceed. The  matter,  however,  surpasses  the  execution :  these 
essays  are  far  from  uninteresting :  we  shall  sneak  of  each  in  its 
order. 

The  first  relates  to  the  origin  of  language.  Our  author 
thinks  it  no  otherwise  of  divine  derivation  than  navigation  or 
jnechanics.  The  Deity  bestowed  on  man  faculties  which  were 
necessarily  to  lead  to  the  invention  of  speech. — He  proceeds  ta 
investigate  the  doctrine  of  one  common  original  tongue  j  but 
father  gives  his  vote  than  his  reasons  against  s-uch  a  supposition. 
If  all  the  families  of  mankind  have  descended  from  a  single 
couple,  there  must  have  been  an  original  tongue  *,  but  if  the 
earth  has  been  stocked  with  several  distinct  and  primitive 
families  of  men,  as  Dr.  Gardiner  maintains,  eacli  original  family 
probably  invented  a  distinct  language  accomnyodatcd  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  its  wants  and  pmsuits.  It  is  an  objection  to  the 
Hebrew  as  an  original  language,  that  it  abounds  with  anoma- 
lies ;  it  has  many  conjugations.  Anomalies  and  varieties  gene- 
rally result  from  the  confluence  of  different  dialects.  -  But  the 
Hebrew  is  the  original  ivr'itten  language  ;  for  the  names  of  the 
alphabetic  characters  are  in  Hebrew  significant  and  picturesque; 
whereas  their  meaning  is  k^ss  obvious  and  simple  in  the  Greek 
and  other  ancient  languages,  although  both  tlie  names  and  fi- 
gures of  their  letters  derive  from  the  Hebrew. 

The  doctrine  of  this  writer  is  thus  given. 

*  Let  us  leave  these  uncertain  conjectures  for  a  supposition  much 
more  probable — that  words  would  be  daily  invented  and  adopted  to 
express  new  objects,  thoughts,  affections  of  the  mind,  wants,  and  de- 
sires, till  a  language  was  formed,  imperfect  indeed  for  some  time,  but 
intelligible, , and  always  in  a  state  of  improvement.  Some  considera- 
ble time  would  be  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  declensions  of 
nouns  ;  and  tliey  would  probably  undergo,  from  time  to  time,  many 
alterations,  before  their  precise  form  came,  by  general  consent,  to  be 
fixed  in  the  language.  The  formation  of  the  plural  number  from  the 
singular,  by  an  alteration  in  the  termination  of  the  noun,  would  be 
easy ;  but  the  formation  of  the  cases,  whether  by  inflection  or  by 
prepositions,  sometimes  called  articles,  would  be  difficult.     The  qua- 
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litles  of  persons,  and  of  things,  would  naturally  suggest  adjectives ; 
and  pronouns,  which  give  an  elegance  to  language,  would  soon  be  in- 
vented. The  sexes  of  animals  would  naturally  suggest  a  distinction 
by  genders  ;  and  what  could  not  be  brought  under  the  denomination 
of  masculine  or  feminine,  would  fall  to  be  of  the  neuter  gender.  But 
so  nice  a  distinction  of  genders,  in  things  inanimate,  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  polished  tongues  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
would  take  place  in  rude  languages.  It  is  needless  to  mention  ad- 
verbs, or  such  particles  as,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  and  eleganc?, 
are  gradually  brought  into  every  language,  because  I  cannot  suppose 
much  genius  required  for  their  invention.  In  the  first  formation  of 
a  language,  the  most  difficult  part  of  speech  would  be  the  verb. 
Observing,  hov.ever,  that  time  was  a  necessary  adjunct  of  all  action, 
tliis  would  naturally  lead  them  to  express  the  time  of  the  action, 
cither  by  a  variation  of  the  termination,  or  by  some  word  expressive 
of  the  time,  by  which  their  several  moods  and  tenses  would  be  formed. 
The  passive  voice,  with  the  auxiliary  verb,  so  useful  in  all  languages, 
would  Hkewise  be  an  arduous  task  ^  but  time,  the  conqueror  of  all 
difficulties,  would  accomplish  their  formation. 

*  From  what  has  been  suggested,  it  v\  ill  be  readily  perceived,  that 
the  several  parts  of  speech  would  be  gradually  brought  into  use  ;  but 
from  the  penury  of  words,  and  some  ungrammaticd  expressions,  the 
language  would  be  to  us  rude,  harsh,  and  disagreeable.  In  such  a 
state,  it  might  remain  for  several  ages,  with  vcr^-  little  alteration  ;  for, 
it  being  inteUigible,  spoken  fluently,  and  answering  all  the  purposes 
of  language,  to  tribes  or  nations  in  their  primitive  state,  there  would 
be  no  improvement  of  it  till  excited  by  some  necessary  alteration  irt 
their  government  or  mode  of  living.  A  propriety  of  expression 
preferable  to  what  was  in  common  use,  would  from  time  to  time  oc- 
cur to  men  of  capacity  and  discernment,  which  must  be  considered  as 
the  dawn  of  the  invention  of  those  natural  grammar  rules  of  which 
every  man  is  more  or  less  capable.  By  an  accumulation  of  these  rules, 
long  before  the  invention  of  writing,  a  grammar  for  speech  would 
gradually  creep  into  the  constitution  of  every  language,  which,  in 
Succeeding  ages,  would  be  improved  by  a  correction  of  the  old,  and 
an  addition  of  new  rules,  till  the  language  became  stationary.  From 
the  musical  ear  of  man,  which  he  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
harsh  words  would  become  obsolete,  the  gaping  of  vowels  at  the  ter- 
mination of  one  word  and  beginning  of  another  avoided,  and  a  mu- 
sical arrangement  and  pronunciation  of  the  language  would  be  some- 
times studied.*     Vol.  i.  p.  26. 

Instructive  observations  occur  in  the  twenty-fourth  and 
thirty-fourth  paragraphs,  on  the  manner  in  which  children  ac- 
quire language. 

The  second  essay  treats  of  the  dlfPerent  races  of  men ;  a  sub- 
ject on  which  Blumenbach  has  written  with  anatomical  preci* 
aion  and  research.  The  preface  apologises  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  for  the  supposed  heterodoxy  of  this  investigation.  We 
transcribe  the  passage. 

*  It  affords  me  a  most  singular  satisfaction,  that  what  I  have  said 
^  the  different  generations  of  men,  miUtates  not,  in  the  smallest  de- 
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gree,  against  the  histor)'  given  us  by  Moses  of  the  progeny  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  from  whom  the  Htbrews  appear  to  have  sprung.  I  know 
it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  first  parents 
cf  all  tlie  inliabitants  of  the  earth.  That  they  were  the  first  proge- 
nitors of,the  Jewish  race,  appears  from  their  history  given  us  by  Mo- 
ses ;  but  he  nov.here  says,  that  the  Gentiles,  cotemporary  with  the 
family  of  Adam,  were  also  descended  from  him.  They  appear  to 
have  been  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  of  whose  ongin  Moses  is  si- 
lent, tliough  they  were  extremely  numerous  at  the  death  of  Abel,  in 
several  provinces  of  the  east.  Were  we  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that, 
all  mankind  descended  from  Adam,  then,  according  to  the  account 
given  us  by  Mcses,  we  must  beheve  there  were  none  of  the  human 
race  alive  when  Scth  was  born,  except  Adam,  Eve,  and  Cain  ;  for 
Abel  left  no  issue.  But, when  Cain  was  punished  for  the  murder  of 
his  brather,  and  banished  to  the  land  of  Kod,  God  put  a  mark  on 
him,  lest  any  should  slay  liirn  ;  and  when  arrived  at  the  term  of  hi^ 
banishment,  he  took  a  \vife,  built  a  city,  and  named  it  after  his  first 
born  Encch.  But,  on  the  supposition  that  none  were  in  that  country 
except  Cain,  v/lio  were  to  slay  him  I  It  would  be  equally  inconsistent 
to  suppose,  that  Cain  built  a  city  without  considerable  assistance,  or 
that  it  would  remain  M^thout  inhabitants.  Tliese  must  have  been 
the  Gentiles,  from  whom  Cain  had  taken  his  wife  ;  for  Eve  had  no 
daughter  till  after  the  birth  of  Seth.  His  distinguishing  the  city  by 
a  name  presupposes  there  were  cities  of  other  names  in  the  country  ; 
as  well  as  his  going  to  the  land  of  Nod  sliows  there  were  distinct  re- 
gions and  nytions  at  that  time. 

*  From  the  most  obvious  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  pre- 
mises, and  other  passages  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  adopt  the  common  opinion  of  the  first  parents  of  the  human 
race,,  without  involving  ourselves  in  the  most  palpable  contradictions. 
It  seems'  more  consistent  with  reason  to  believe,  that  Moses  did  not, 
by  Adam  and  Eve,  raean  the  primogenial  parents  of  all  mankind : 
his  real  intention  seems  rather  to  have  been,  the  history  and  descent 
of  the  original  founders  of  the  Hebrew  and  Jev.'ish  race,  who  dis- 
dained to  be  thought  the  offspring  of  the  progenitors  of  the  common 
head  of  the  Gentiles.  Tliey  insisted  on  an  ongin  more  immediately 
from  the  Deity,  that  they  might  imprint  a  more  peculiar  character  of 
dignity  and  holiness  on  themselves.    The  Jev/s,  indeed,  above  all  oth 
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men,  conceived  themselves  to  be  a  chosen  race  ;  and,  being  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  their  descent  from  Adam,  they  despised  the  Gen- 
tiles as  a  species  scarcely  human.  From  this  pride  of  descent,  and 
their  being  a  chosen  people  for  the  service  of  God,  they  were  led  to 
be  too  severe  in  their  treatment  of  all  who  were  not  of  their  nation. 
These  were  the  Gentiles,  whom  they  li,eartily  despised  and  hated,, 
calling  them  the  sons  of  men,  sinners,  and  beasts ;  whiht  they  ho- 
noured themselves  with  the  proud  appellation  of  tlie  sons  of  God,  and 
the  coimtry  wherein  they  lived  with  that  of  the  holy  land. 

*  The  observations  here  made,  in  regard  to  the  Gentiles  before  the 
f^ood,  are  likewise  applicable  to  their  descendants,  who  lived  after 
that  catastrophe.  This  deluge,  mentioned  by  Moses,  is  said  by  him,, 
figuratively,  to  have  covered  the  whole  earth  ;  that  is,  all  that  part  of 
t]ie  country  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Adam,  none  of  whom, 
were  saved,  except  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark.    it  being  the  his^ 
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tery  of  Adam  and  his  descendants,  which  Moses  engaged  to  record ; 
and  all  of  them  having  perished  in  the  flood,  with  the  exceptions  just 
mentioned,  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  meaning  the  race  of 
Adam,  is  said  at  that  time  to  have  died  ;  for  the  Gentiles,  being  with 
Moses  of  no  account,  are  not  mentioned.  Those  authors  of  reputa- 
tion, who  have  made  observations  on  the  strata  of  the  earth,  are  of 
an  opinion,  which  is  now  universally  received  by  all  men  who  have 
studied  nature,  that  the  whole  earth  has,  at  some  former  period,  and 
for  many  ages,  been  covered  by  the  ocean.  It  is  unnecessary,  here, 
to  give  their  proofs  of  this  fact,  from  the  petrifaction  of  fishes,  shell- 
fish, plants,  sea  and  land  animals,  and  even  of  men,  found  in  the 
strata,  all  over  the  world,  at  various  depths  in  the  earth  ;  or  to  give 
their  reasons  for  supposing  this  immersion  of  the  earth  to  have  taKen 
place  ant/erior  to  the  time  of  the  deluge,  mentioned  by  Mo;5es.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me,  that  it  contradicts  not  the  account  given  us  of  the 
flood  by  that  divine  legislator,  which,  from  conversations  I  have  had 
with  many  pious  persons,  divines  as  well  as  laymen,  is  believed  to 
have  been  partial.  Indeed,  several  passages  in  the  writings  of  Mosei? 
corroborate  these  suppositions ;  for  the  account  which  he  gives  of 
the  empire  of  Nlmrod  the  son  of  Cush,  and  grandson  of  Ham,  and  of 
the  cities  which  he  built,  coincides  with  a  time  so  soon  after  the  de- 
luge, that  there  could  not  have  been,  according  to  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  it  Limbers  born  to  the  children  of  Noah,  five  hundred  of 
his  descendants  in  the  world.  It  likewise  appears  from  Scripture, 
that  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  Egypt  was  a  great,  civihzed,  populous, 
and  luxurious  kingdom,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
deluge  ;  when,  it  may  be  presumed,  there  were  not  two  millions  of 
Noah's  race  on  the  earth.  It  ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  Ca- 
naan, the  promised  land,  the  provinces  of.Aram,  now  known  better 
by  the  nanie  of  Syria,  Shinar  or  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  the  kin'g- 
dom  of  Elam  or  Persia,  and  all  the  other  countries  of  the  east,  then 
known,  seem  to  h?.ve  been,  at  that  time  fully  peopled.*     Vol.  i.  P.  74-. 

One  of  the  strongest  fr.cts  adduced  by  our  author  in  support 
of  his  opinion  is  the  foUov/ing. 

*  That  the  negroes  arc  of  a  dir.tinct  race,  ir.  evident,  from  their  pro- 
geny being  a  mongrel  cpccies,  when  they  cohabit  with  people  of  a 
different  nation  and  complexion  ;  and  most  certain  it  is,  that  the  fct' 
tus  in  liters,  which  in  born  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  turns  bb.ck  in  a 
few  weeks,  owes  not  its  complexion  to  the  influence  of  the  sun. 
These  remarks  relative  to  mulattocs,  arc  not  peculiar  to  blacks  ;  for 
they  take  place  between  other  races,  whatever  may  be  their  com- 
plexion, i  have  seen  the  children  of  a  European  woman  by  a  Tar- 
tar, and  of  a  Chinese  woman  by  a  gentleman  of  this  countiy,  and  in 
both  cases  the  mixed  breed  was  most  conspicuous  :  the  fonncr  took 
after  the  fatiier,  the  latter  after  the  mother.  Like  observations  may 
be  made  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  conquest  or  commerce  have 
\has'\  brought  together  distant  nations  who  intermany.'  Vol.  i. 
p.  110. 


*  But  when  no  such  marnagcs  have  taken  place,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
libes  and  nations  of  different  kinds  have  the  individuals  of  each  kind 
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remarkably  uniform,  and  Jifferlng^  no  less  remarkably  from  the  indu* 
viduals  of  every  other  kind.  Uniformity,  without  variation,  is  the 
offspring  of  nature,  never  of  chance,  or  of  any  external  circumstance; 
and  this  is  incontestably  proved  by  different  races  of  men  livuie  adja- 
cent to  one  another,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  same  climate, 
soil,  diet,  and  habits  ox  life,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Senegal. 
The  black  nipple  of  the  Samoides  shews  them  to  be  a  distinct  race  ; 
and,  in  an  opposite  climate,  we  must  pronounce  the  same  in  regara 
to  the  Hottentots.  The  remarkable  prominence  of  the  pudenda  in 
the  females,  and  their  particular  complexion,  arc  not  the  only  circum- 
stances which  distinguish  them  from  the  Caftrcs,  living  under  the 
same  climate.  In  conlirxr^ation  of  these  observations,  that  the  heat  of 
the  climate  is  not  the  cause  of  the  black  colour  of  men,  it  may  be 
farther  remarked,  that  the  Abyssinians,  who  live  in  as  hot  a  climate 
as  many  of  the  negroes,  are  of  an  olive  colour  ;  and  the  women,  in 
the  southernmost  parts  of  China,  have  a  very  fair  complexion.'  Vol.  i. 
i?.  114. 

Our  author  is  not,  however,  very  consistent  v^^ith  himself  j, 
for  he  tells  us  in  his  sixty-first  paragraph  that  it  seems  ex-? 
tremely  probable  there  have  been  in  America  se'ucral  creations 
of  men  ;  and  in  his  sixty-second  paragraph  enumerates  the  cha- 
racteristic marks  peculiar  to  the  ivhole  of  the  Americans.  A 
few  creations  do  not  indeed  appear  to  satisfy  him  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  otherwise  he  would  not  lay  in  his  claim  for 
one  primordial  family  for  the  Senegalians — another  for  the  Sa- 
moides—  a  third  for  the  Hottentots — and  a  fourth  for  the 
CafFres.  These  original  ancestors^  it  seems,  in  the  opinion  of 
our  author,  all  proceed  from  the  central  world  of  the  surty  which 
hence  becomes  a  large  oven,  capable  of  baking  as  many  batches 
of  primary  fathers  and  mothers  of  different  descriptions  as  our 
system-mongers  can  ever  stand  in  need  of.  Here,  howTver, 
it  appears  the  creative  processes  are  themselves  not  miraculous 
interpositions,  but  orderly  evolutions  of  the  eternal  laws  of 
nature.  The  espousers  of  such  a  tenet  we  should  rather  sup- 
pose to  have  been  brought  from  the  moofiy  and  to  be  still 
subject  to  her  influence  and  laws. 

The  third  essay  treats  on  the  formation  of  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren previous  to  a  literary  education.  It  is  impossible  to  write 
on  education  without  otrering  something  that  is'interesting  ;  for 
even  the  trite  becomes  interesting  when  applied  to  our  domestic 
and  personal  concerns.  But  the  author  is  not  consistent  with 
himself  in  many  of  the  questions  which  he  agitates.  In  the 
fifty-third  paragraph  he  well  states  the  dreadful  effects  of  in- 
continence to  women,  and  justly  obser^^s  that  the  disgrace  at- 
tending it  is  the  best  preservative  of  chastity.  But  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  paragraph  we  find  him  descanting  on  the  ill  effects  of 
severe  usage  and  censure  for  an  act  of  incontinence ;  as  if  he 
inclined  to  favour  the  relaxation  of  our  habitual  discipline  on 
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such  occasions,  and  to  abolish  the  very  preservative  he  had 
before  so  highly  commended.  The  sixty-fourth  section  en- 
forces, chiefly  by  a  quotation  from  Goldsmith,  a  duty  too  seldom 
inculcated  by  moralists — the  pride  of  pecuniary  independence. 

The  fourtli  dissertation  examines  the  causes  that  promote  or 
retard  population.  On  this  subject  we  have  already  dilated  so 
much  at  large  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Malthus's  Essay  *,  that  we 
shall  pass  it  altogether,  merely  obsendng  that  Dr.  Gardiner 
ill  his  sixth  section  (see  the  sixty-second  to  the  seventy-sixth 
paragraphs)  has  argued  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  in  the 
traces  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  behalf  of  a  perpetually-free  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  corn,  without  duty,  bounty,  or 
dravv'back.  This  argument  is  well-timed,  now  that  the  report  of 
a  parliamentary  corn-committee  threatens  the  extension  of  those 
ancient  burdensome  restrictions  on  the  corn-trade — the  offspring 
of  feudal  rapacity  and  ignorance. 

The  fifth  dissertation  contains  historical  remarks  and  obser- 
vations on  government.  It  is  little  recommended  by  novelty  or 
specific  drift.  Objections  to  the  feudal  system  form  its  pro- 
jninent  feature.  Is  the  author  prepared  to  advocate  the  abolition 
of  primogeniture,  of  the  distinction  between  real  and  personal 
property,  of  copyhold  tenures  and  manorial  rights,  and  of  the 
other  remaining  vesiiges  of  that  system  in  our  legislation  ? 
The  fourth  section  undertakes  to  discuss  the  merit  of  illuminism, 
or  of  that  confederacy  of  certain  learned  men  in  Germany,  who 
seduced  a  variety  of  the  masonic  lodges  into  a  conspiracy  against 
church  and  crown.  Our  author  is  ill  informed  of  the  nature 
and  spirit  of  that  remarkable  association.  He  relies  exclusively 
on  professor  Robison,  whose  statements  are  so  incorrect  as  to 
have  been  complained  of  for  their  infidelity  by  his  vex'y  ally  the 
abbe  Barruel.  The  influence  of  illuminism  in  the  Jacobinical 
lodges  of  the  French  is  wholly  fabulous.  The  illuminated  had 
many  sympathies  of  opinion  with  the  earlier  revolutionists  of 
France  ;  but  it  was  ratlier  a  public  profession  than  a  secret  con- 
spiracy. And  although  the  French  writers  much  influenced 
the  Germans  who  study  foreign  languages,  the  German  writers 
did  not  at  all  influence  the  French,  who  read  only  their  domes- 
tic literature.  The  French  are  still  so  ignorant  of  illuminism, 
that  Segur,  one  of  their  latest  writers  concerning  Germany,  con- 
founds the  Swedenborgian  ghost-seers  of  Berlin  with  the  illumi- 
nates, mistaking  antagonist  sects  for  each  other.  Dr.  Gardiner, 
hcwever,  is  correct  in  ascribing  to  Toland's  Pantheisticon  the 
primary  hints  which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  illuminated 
confederacy.  The  desire  of  opposing  the  ex- Jesuits  by  an  ana- 
logous combination  suggested  other  features  of  the  union. 
This    combination  was   practically  dissolved  long  before  the 

*  See  Crit.  Rev.  VoL  I.  p.  IjL. 
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French  revolution  •,  but  it  has  generated  a  body-spirit,  a  sec- 
tarian cohesion,  among  many  of  the  German  writers,  which  still 
continues  sensibly  to  operate.  Our  author  i^  perhaps  not  aware 
that  he  is  himself  a  propagator  of  a  leading  tenet  of  the  illumi- 
nated free-masons — that  there  were  men  in  the  east  before 
Adam,  who  is  called  the  first  man  of  the  west. 

The  last  series  of  observations  respects  the  principal  causes 
which  promote  or  retard  the  advancement  of  literature,  com- 
merce, and  the  arts  : — they  will  be  read  with  more  acquiescence 
than  admiration. 

Of  these  essays,  the  first  two  possess  most  originality  :  each, 
hov/ever,  is  entitled  to  praise  for  temperance  of  opinion,  popu- 
larity of  topic,  and  sufficient  propriety  of  composition. 


Art.  VI. — The  Progress  of  Mariiime  Discovery.  (Cofjcludedfrom 
our  preceding  Vohimey  p.250.) 

THE  scale  we  have  adopted  in  noticing  the  plan  and  the  in- 
troduction to  this  work,  may  perhaps  appear  suited  rather  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  than  to  our  own  limits.  Yet,  on 
the  commencement  of  a  work  so  vast  and  important,  of  a  range 
so  extensive,  and  whose  contents  are  so  varied  and  valuable,  the 
respect  due  to  the  author,  and  the  attention  which  the  subject 
seemed  to  require,  justified,  in  our  opinion,  a  larger  scope  than 
we  can  ahvays  allow.  It  has  been  suggested  that  our  view  of 
the  Argonautic  expedition  was  more  enlarged  than  its  impor- 
tance required.  We  think,  however,  that  it  has  hitherto  claimed 
too  little  attention  •,  for  it  certainly  was  a  piratical,  not  a  trading 
voyage ;  and,  from  the  disappointment  of  the  adventurers,  wo 
have  some  valuable  information  respecting  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  ancients,  at  an  sera  when  historical  records  had 
no  existence.  The  story  itself  is  simple,  and  the  catenation  of 
the  events  natural.  It  has,  however,  been  obscured  by  authors 
ta  whom  such  catenation  was  not  clear,  and  rendered  incon- 
sistent only  by  their  attempts  to  elucidate  it. 

The  history  of  maritime  discovery  commences  from  the  pe- 
riod when  the  human  mind,  after  struggling  for  centuries  in  in- 
tellectual darkness,  began  to  burst  its  cearments,  and  boldly 
escape  from  the  trammels  which  superstition  and  servitude  had 
forged  and  riveted.  The  fifteenth  century  was  the  auspicious 
sera  when  this  energy  v/as  first  exercised  with  very  considerable 
effect.  Genoa  and  Venice  had  already  commenced  a  splendid 
commercial  career  j  and  v/ith  this,  discovery  is  alvvays  connected. 
The  former  took  the  lead,  and  v/as  soon  afterwards  f^iowcd  by 
the  latter.  Their  earliest  exertions  may  be  dated  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuiies ;  and  they  v/ere 
succeeded  by  the  Florentines,  who,  at  a  subsequent  period,  cb- 
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tallied  possession  of  a  sea  port  by  the  conquest  of  Pisa.  During 
this  epoch  the  riches  of  the  East  were  conveyed  by  the  port  of 
Ale-iandria,  enriching  the  two  former  republics,  and  giving 
them  a  degree  of  weight  and  influence  which  few  monacclis 
possessed.  What  are  nov/  (alas  !  what  were)  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, appeared  at  first  as  i:idependent  republics,  and  were 
early  famed  for  maritime  enterprise,  though  not  for  discoveries. 
The  Netherlands  were  equally  forward  ;  and  the  nations  of  the 
Baltic,  more  early  celebrated  ior  naval  commerce  and  discovery, 
took  a  decided  lead  among  the  northern  nations,  mixing  a  little 
disgraceful  piracy  with  their  commerce.  Queen  Margaret, 
however,  checked,  with  becoming  dignity,  the  aspiring  spirit  of 
the  Hans  Towns,  though  she  did  not  very  '  meekly  bear '  her 
own  *  faculties.' 

This  part  of  the  subject  our  author  has  sketched  with  a  bold 
and  rnasterly  hand ;  yet  one  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Nor- 
wegians seems  to  belong  to  the  present  chapter,  as  within  the 
limits  of  the  period  which  he  here  passes  in  review — viz.  that 
of  America  by  Herjolf  and  his  son  Biorn.  This  took  place  in 
the  eleventh  century;  and  the  island,  which  was  either  New- 
foundland, or  some  other  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  was 
styled  Vinland,  from  the  small  grapes  which  were  traced  there, 
and  are  still  indigenous  in  those  spots.  This  discovery  is  re- 
corded by  two  comparatively  late  publications  from  Thormod 
Thorfoeus,  which  appeared  at  Copenhagen  in  1705  and  1706 — 
viz.  Veteris  Groenlandiae  Descriptio,  and  Historia  Vinlandice 
antique.  This  part  of  the  subject  will  probably  be  noticed  in 
our  author's  general  view  of  the  maritime  discoveries  of  the 
northern  nations.  The  discovery  of  the  Canary  Islands,  by  the 
Normans,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  mentioned  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  chapter. 

The  maritime  histories  of  France  and  England,  in  their  early 
dawn,  afford  nothing  striking  or  interesting.  That  of  the  latter 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  fisheries  and  coal  trade ;  and  neither 
is  connected  w^ith  nautical  discovery.  England,  as  well  as  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  felt  the  despotic  influence  of  the 
Hans  Towns,  and  could  scarcely  be  stvlcd  a  naval  power  till  thft 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  discovery  of  Madeira, 
by  Matcham,  is  mentioned,  at  some  length,  by  our  historian ; 
but  this,  though  as  a  narrative  interesting,  and  as  a  fact  impor- 
tant in  its  appfication,  yet  being  altogether  accidental,  confers 
no  honour  on  the  nation  concerned,  in  the  light  of  maritime  dis- 
coverers. Spain  was  scarcely  more  distinguished  in  the  same 
view.  Her  splendour  merely  commenced  v/Ith  the  discovery 
of  Columbu3. 

Portugal  offers  the  riiost  splendid  picture  among  the  maritime 
nations.  Her  discoveries  were  numerous,  imporiant,  and  url- 
riv'iled.     To  the  sagacity  of  Henry  duke  of  Viceo,  our  author 
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attributes  an  opinion  tliat  Africa  terminated  in  a  southern  pro- 
montory:  yet  the  pi^cmLses  did  not  warrant  the  conclusion; 
nor,  in  the  progress  of  the  inqury,  docs  it  appear  tliat  Henry 
formed  a  decided  opinion  on  this  subject  till  the  coast  of  Africa 
had  been  explored  beyond  the  equator,  anvl,  on  the  other  side, 
authentic  information  Iiad  been  obtained  of  tlie  direction  of  its 
eastern  shores.  It  does  not  lessen  the  character  of  Henry,  how- 
ever, that,  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  he  did  not  rest 
on  suspicion  alone.  The  conclusion  was  almost  demonstrated, 
even  to  those  who  disbelieved  the  supposed  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  by  the  ancient  mariners. 

Mr.  Clarke  next  enn;a;;;es  in  an  abstract  of  tlie  history  of  Por- 
tugal, which  is  somewhat  too  extensive,  since  a  great  part  of 
it  refers  rather  to  naval  history  than  maritime  discovery.  The 
proper  subject  soon,  however,  returns  to  our  attention  •,  and 
we  follow,  with  peculiar  anxiety,  the  cautious  steps  of  the  first 
navigators  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  Each  adventurer  adds  an 
island  or  some  extent  of  shore  to  the  former  acquisitions,  while 
by  degrees  we  reach  the  equator,  and  join  the  Madeiras,  the 
Canaries,  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and  the  Azores,  to  the 
iist  of  newly  found  countries.  Our  historian  follows  the  pro- 
gress of  the  various  voyager  with  care,  and,  generally,  with 
his  works  before  him.  De  Barros,  who  was  supplied*  by  au- 
thority with  all  the  information  that  the  archives  of  Portugal 
contained,  is  frequently  referred  to,  and  seems  always  in  the 
author's  view :  the  intelligent  and  unadorned  Cada  Mosto  is 
equally  consulted,  and  the  words  are  generally  copied  when 
necessary. 

Various  circumstances  of  curiosity  and  importance  are  sug- 
gested in  this  minute  narrative,  which  we  cannot  particularly 
notice  :  one  is,  that  the  nations  of  Africa  have  scarcely  changed 
tlieir  habits  or  their  manners,  or  the  country  its  appearance,  in 
this  intermediate  period,  if  compared  with  the  voyage  of  Hanno 
and  the  present  a!ra.  In  the  oldest  appellations,  we  find  traces 
©f  the  present  names,  and  we  find  inhabitants  in  islands  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  continent,  that  skepticism  can  scarcely  deny 
the  possibility  of  America  being  peopled  from  Africa.  If  the 
adventure  of  Matcham  be  believed,  the  Brasils,  or  the  Leeward 
Islands,  may,  with  equal  or  greater  certainty,  have  been  dis- 
covered from  the  Azores;  and  thence  we  may  trace  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  American  continent  on  the  North  and  North  West 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  this  latter  subject,  w^e  are  only 
informed  that  Galvano,  under  the  year  1  ilT,  mentions  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Antilles  by  a  Portuguese  ship  driven  by  a  gale  of 
wind  \  but  the  author  seems  to  suspect,  that  the  West  Indies 
had  been  visited  by  Europeans  prior  to  the  voyage  of  Columbus. 
The  information  on  this  subject  will,  however,  occur  in  a  fu-^ 
lure  Appendix. 
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To  the  merits  of  prince  Henry,  more  properly  styled  duke  of 
Viseo,  under  whose  auspices  many  of  tliese  voyages  were  un- 
liertaken,  and  discoveries  made,  posterity  has  been  ungrateful : 
and  our  historian,  who  has  minutely  followed  him  in  his  various 
iittempts,  concludes  the  first  section  of  his  second  chapter  with 
the  foilov/ing  account  of  that  most  able  and  intelligent  patrou 
of  navigators. 

*  AVith  the  second  voyage  of  Cada  Mosto  the  Discoveries  of  the  il- 
lustrious pnnce,  Henry  duke  of  Viseo,  appear  to  close  ;  and  for  a 
season,  the  maritime  spirit  of  Portugal  v/as  palsied  by  his  death. 
Ramusio  indeed,  as  akeady  observed,  was  of  opinion  that  he  settled 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas  ;  and  Mickle  is  inclined  to  think  that  some 
of  Henry's  commanders  passed  the  equinoctial  line.  "  It  was  the 
custom  of  his  sailors  to  leave  his  motto,  Talent  de  hien  fairs,  where- 
ever  they  came  ;  and  in  1525  Loaya,  a  Spanish  captain,  found  that 
device  carved  on  the  bark  of  a  tree  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Matthew,  in  the 
second  degree  of  south  latitude."  History  unfortunately  throws  but 
little,  if  any  hght,  on  the  remainder  of  this  valuable  life  :  the  space 
of  seven  years  after  the  return  of  Cada  Mosto,  leaves  only  room  for 
conjecture  and  uncertainty,  respecting  the  actual  extent  of  African 
coast  discovered  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  Portuguese 
prince.  Dr.  Vincent,  the  learned  ancient  geographer  of  the  present 
age,  observes,  that  although  some  progress  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made,  as  far  south  as  the  Equator,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  duke 
of  Viseo  ;  yet  that  Cape  Verde  u^ay  be  considered  as  the  limit  of  Iii« 
discoveries. — With  due  deference  to  his  opinion,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  remove  thi»  limit  at  least  to  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and  am  ratiier  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  may  be  extended  still  further  to  Cape  Verga, 
or  to  whatever  is  considered  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  country  :  the  liberal  mind  of  Dr.  Vincent,  will  I  am  confident 
rather  approve,  than  be  displeased  at  this  remark. 

*  From  the  year  1412  to  14-56,  we  have  ample  evidence  that  the 
navigators  whom  duke  Henry  had  formed,  continued  to  pursue  the 
track,  which  his  original  and  daring  genius  had  pointed  out,  for  the 
attainment  of  a  maritime  supremacy  by  Portugal.  The  exact  period 
of  this  prince's  death,  as  well  as  the  time  of  his  birth,  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  ;  but  if  de  Barros  is  followed,  I  may  be  allowed  to  assign 
this  melancholy  event  to  I'tGS.  The  duke  of  Viseo  died  at  Sagrcs 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  hes  bu-ried  with  his  father  in 
the  church  of  Batalha. 

*  The  character  of  this  renowned  son  of  John  the  First,  and  Phi- 
lippa  of  Lancaster,  displayed  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  those  virtues 
for  which  the  Portuguese  and  British  nations  have  been  rcnowned- 
On  the  military  heroism  of  the  fonuer,  a  passion  for  maritime  enter- 
prise was  engrafted  ;  and  the  same  spirit  wliich  had  rescued  Lusita- 
nia  from  the  oppression  of  the  Moors,  was  confirmed  in  the  bosom 
of  Henry,  by  the  resolution,  and  determined  perseverance  of  the 
liouse  of  I^ancaster.  The  mind  which  he  Irad  thus  received,  was 
heightened  by  the  energy  of  devout  principles,  and  strengthened  by 
the  early  discipline  of  education.  In  this  manner  was  formed,  to  use 
the  exprciision  of  a  learned  prelate,  a  genius  of  the  high  order.     At 
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Ku  early  age  Henrj-  devoted  Limselfto  solitude,  and  reHcction  ;  and 
wltli  3  lingular  predilection,  when  chivtilr)'  still  preserved  its  influence, 
ventured  to  prefer  the  maritime  to  the  liiilitaiy  character ;  until  he 
at  length  rescued  the  former  fi-om  that  vile  neglect  into  which  it  had 
fallen,  by  pfomoting  the  moncpohcs  of  trade,  and  displaying  the  cm- 
e-ities  of  piracy.  Tlie  maritime  school  of  Sagres  awakened  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  to  a  sense  of  their  real  interests  ;  and  the  wooden 
walls  of  Portugal  arose  as  impenetrable  bulwarkc,  to  prevent  a  second 
niglit  of  darkness  from  ovcrA'helming  what  yet  remained  of  ancient 
fioence,  and  classic  learning. 

'  Evt'  to  approach  nearer  to  this  illustnous  prince,  and  to  contem- 
plate his  portrait*  as  pi'cservcd'in  hictcry. — His  limbs  were  large  and 
strong,  and  his  complexion  fair ;  his  demeanour  united  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  mild  serenity  of  a  good  Ciiristian,  with  the  linnness  that 
is  derived  from  experience  and  reflection.  To  persons  unacquainted 
with  his  character,  the  dignified  features  of  Henry  would  sometimes 
impart  an  id(,'a  of  that  severity,  which  distinguished  his  illustrious 
grandfather  Pedro  the  Just :  for  when  provoked  to  anger  by  the  ma- 
ehiiiations  of  envy,  or  the  spleen  of  malevolence,  the  sternness  of  this 
Portuguese  prince  was  dreadful  to  behold.  His  magnificence  appear- 
ed in  whatever  promoted  the  good  of  his  countiy  ;  in  all  that  con- 
cerned him, self  Henry  was  plain,  simple,  and  averse  from  parade. 
To  an  uniform  zeal  for  Christianity  he  united  an  ardent  thii-st  for  ge- 
neral knowledge  ;  and  though  he  always  preferred  the  study  of  the 
sacred  writings,  he  explored  and  increased  the  various  sources  of  po- 
lite literature,  and  became  a  proficient  in  those  sciences  which  ai*e 
connected  with  maritime  pursuits.  To  a  retentive  memory",  and 
great  abilities,  he  united  unwearied  application  ;  and  shewed  the 
world  wijat  the  perseverance  of  a  single  individual  may  accomplish  in 
the  Gpan  of  human  life,  who  like  him  invariably  and  impartially 
fcxerts 

'  Le  talent  (k  Lien /aire.'    p.  286. 

The  ancestry  of  prince  Ilenry  reminds  us  of  an  obsen-ation 
v/hich  would  have  occurred  more  properly  before  :  we  perceive, 
in  this  abstract  of  the  history  of  Portugal,  various  early  instances 
of  good  offices  between  that  kingdom  and  England,  forming 
perhaps  the  foundation  of  that  friendship,  which,  amidst  wars 
and  tumults,  when  almost  every  thing  but  the  world  itself  has 
been  overturned,  has  still  continued. 

The  enterprise  and  judgement  of  Alphonso  the  Fifth  pro;;TCS^ 
slveiy  forwarded  what  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  prince  Henry 
had  hitherto  so  successfully  conducted.  Yet  he  did  not  extend 
the  Portuguese  discoveries  beyond  Cape  Catharine.  It  is  ncces- 
saty,  however,  at  this  period,  to  recapitulate  what  the  patronage 

*  *  An  cn-^ravcd  portrait  of  t}ie  duVe  of  Visco,  which  is  extremely  scarce,  was 
In  the  possessicn  of  the  marquis  D'Almeida  ;  but  for  the  sudden  return  of  that 
nobieiur.n,  a  copy  of  it  would  have  been  here  inserted.  I.afltcau  has  given  a 
'portrait,  but  no  reference  is  made  to  the  original,  or  print,  m  hence  it  was 
taken.  DeI3arros,  who  v^'as  born  at  Viseo,  in  hi?  dc?i*nption  of  rho  duke, seen\^ 
to  hitve  had  an  original  picture  before  hini." 
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ind  the  suggestions  of  prince  Henry  had  effected.  Prhice  Henry's 
establishment  at  Sagres,  the  school  of  navigation  and  discovery, 
was  completed  early  in  the  fifteentli  century j  and  in  14:18,  Pu- 
erto Sancto,  the  most  easterly  ii5land  oi  the  Madeiras^  v»^as  disco- 
vered. Not  to  engage  again  in  the  disputed  questiciis,  respect- 
ing either  the  authenticity  or  the  extent  of  Hanno's  voyages,  we 
may  rest  on  this  position  as  certain,  that  the  ancients  knew  no- 
thing of  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  Capo  Bojador^  or 
in  the  west  of  Ferro.  We  have  extended  the  limits  of  their 
knowledge  further  than  some  aiithors  v/ill  ailpw,  chiefly  to  'avoid 
controversy,  yet  many  arguments  will  supp'ott  this  assertion. 
Prince  Henry's  merits,  hov/ever,  nmst  not  be  thus  strictly  limit- 
ed j  for  what,  was  known  had  been  forgotten,  and  the  discovery  of* 
Puerto  Sancto  was  considered  as  of  the  highest  importance;  and 
at  this  supposed  extremity  of  the  world,  the  dark  <:ioud,  which 
hung  on  the  pic  of  Teneriffe,  seemed  to  announce  the  entrance. 
of  the  regioios  of  eternal  night.  From  Cape  Bojad6r,'in  the'  2'(>^' 
of  north  latitude,  the  real  discoveries  begin  5  and,  as  Vv^e  have- 
said,  they  proceeded!  alowly'along  the  coast.  TKe  mihute  de*-- 
tails  we  need  not  follc^l^  merely  remarking  that,  at  Cape  Blanco, 
where  the  black  mountains  project  their  gloomy  pics  to  the 
ocean,  and  at  Cape  Verd,  where  the  Kcrg*s  bold  head  bids  de- 
fiance to  the  Atlantic,  the  Portuguese  seemed,  in  their  own  opi- 
nion, to  have  reached  the  extreme  verge.  Nothing  was  beyond, 
or  what  there  was,  seemed  not  to  be  within  human  acquisition. 
Projectors  have  always  enemies;  but  it  was  the  good  fortune  of 
the  duke  de  Viseo  to  be  protected  by  his  nearest  relatives,  the 
successive  kings  of  Portugal.  From  Cabo  V^rde,  the  coast  re- 
cedes, forming  theGuif  of  Guinea,  so  called  perhaps  from  a  neigh- 
bouring district  Ghenehoa,  within  which  is  the  bight  of  Benin. 
Cape  Formosa  again  projects  a  little  into  the  Atlantic ;  but  the 
ocean,  in  a  more  southern  latitude,  seems  to  have  yielded  to  the 
land, leaving  the  projecting  pics  still  visible  in  the  form  of  islands. 
On  the  south  of  one  of  the  southernmost  of  these,  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas  passes  the  equinoctial  line.  The  navigators  un- 
der the  auspices  of  prince  Henry  did  not  reach  this  line,  but  ex- 
tended their  discoveries  to  Cape  Verga  10'^  from  it*.  This  is 
hinted  in  the  passage  transcribed;  and  v/c  apprehend  that  it  is 
admitted  by  ]Jr.  Vincent.  It  was  left  to  Aiphonso  to  continue 
the  discoveries  to  Cape  Formosa,  and  Cape  Catharine,  6^  to  the 
south  of  the  equinoctial. 

*  Of  the  different  writers,  who  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  CGrrecl; 
account  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  western  coast  of 

*  From  Ramusio's  Portuguese  Pilot,  it  appears  probable,  that  ti:e  Portuguese 
navigators  really  discovered  the  island  of  St.Thonias.  A  curious  extract  is  given 
from  that  pilot  relating  this  event ;  but  the  authority  is  traditijuoi  :urj  'i-v>uJ>:- 
ful.  Rev. 
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Africa,  Emmanuel  de  Faiia  y  Sousa  deserves  a  particular  attention* 
This  celebrated  historian » in  his  Asia  Portuguesa,  has  recorded  all  the 
voyages  of  his  countrymen  from  their  first  attempts,  to  their  develope- 
mcnt  of  the  remote  parts  of  China  and  Japan  ;  and  tlie  curious  reader 
will  moreover  be  gratified  by  finding  at  the  close  of  this  maritime  hi- 
story, among  other  valuable  articles,  an  account  of  all  the  ships  that 
sailed  from  Lisbon  to  disco'ver  the  coasts  of  Jifrica  and  Asia^  nvith  the  an- 
nual trading  s hips ^  from  the  time  of  prince  Henry,  until  the  year  1640. 
But  this  historian  was  liimself  unable  to  ascertain  the  date  of  many 
important  events  ;  nor  have  his  labours  removed  the  uncertainty,  of 
which  even  de  Barros  had  complained,  respecting,  the  first  discovery 
of  the  it^Iaud  of  St.  Thomas. 

*  An  ample  account  of  the  line  of  coast,  from  Cape  Verga  to  Cape 
St.  Catharine,  which  after  the  death  of  duke  Henry  was  frequented 
during  the  remainder  of  Alphonso's  reign,  is  given  by  Dapper,  and 
Barbot  ;  whose  observations  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  tract  by  Go-' 
tard  Artus  of  Dantzick,  in  the  second  volume  of  De  Bry's  collection^ 
and  that  by  David  Von  Nyendael,  inserted  by  Bosman  in  his  account 
of  The  Gold  Coast,  under  the  title  of  a  description  of  Rio  Formosa,  or 
the  river  of  Benin,  The  first  explorer  of  Benin  was  Joao  Alphonso  de 
Aveiro,  during  the  reign  of  John  the  second :  this  navigator  gave  the 
name  of  Rio  Formosa  to  itr>  river,  from  its  beautiful  appearance,  and 
also  earned  home  to  Lisbon  the  first  pepper  imported  from  that  coun- 
try. Even  the  discovery  of  Benin  is  assigned  him  >  but  to  substan- 
tiate tli  ,  that  event  should  rather  be  placed  in  the  reign  of  Alphonso, 
during  which,  as  already  observed,  the  Portuguese  navigators  had  vi- 
sited the  northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo.'     p.  292. 

The  settlements  made  by  the  Portuguese  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  were  not  numerous  or  important.  The  first  great  os- 
tensible object  of  l^ese  expeditions,  perhaps  the  real  one,  was  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  seems  tliat  never  till 
the  discovery  of  the  riches  on  the  shores  of  Guinea,  was  a  per- 
manent establishm.cnt  of  importance  attempted  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  nor  any  considerable  advantage  derived  from  its  trade. 
The  fortress  of  St.  George  de  Mina  was  raised,  and  the  town 
endowed  with  the  privileges  of  a  city,  by  John  II.  in  WSQ ;  prior 
to  w^hich  the  Guinea  trade  was  farmed  to  Fernando  Gomez  in 
1469  by  Alphonso  V. 

The  ultimate  end  of  every  attempt  was  the  circumnavigation 
of  Africa  \  in  other  words,  the  discovery  of  a  route  by  which 
the  riches  of  the  East  might  be  obtained  by  a  cheaper  tlwugh 
more  cilcuitous  transport.  To  possess  this  end,  what  was  al- 
ready discovered  appeared  scarcely  sufficient ;  and  John  thought 
it  necessary  to  acquire  every  possible  information  on  the  East. 
One  great  object  was  to  reach  the  territories  of  Prester  John,  a 
personage  who  has  attained  greater  celebrity,  as  his  country  and 
dominions  have  shifted  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to 
west,  with  every  fancy  and  every  casual  hint.  It  was  now  in 
Abyssinia  that  he  was, nought,  after  having  been  long  supposed 
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to  reign  in  the  north  of  Asia.  The  attempt  was  not,  in  every 
respect,  prosperous  j  but  the  best  information  was  in  favour  of 
the  practicability  of  circumnavigating  Africa.  At  length  the 
discovery  was  complete.  Bartholomew  Diaz  in  1 4S6  sailed  fronr 
Portugal  J  and,  after  fixing  a  memorial  I'iO  leagues  beyond  the 
discovery  of  any  former  navigator,  bft  the  coast,  steering  boldly 
to  the  south  and  to  the  east,  till  he  passed  beyoijd  the  Cape.  On 
his  return  however  he  saw  it  \  and,  struggling  with  hurricanes, 
wiiich  occasioned  its  receiving  the  name  of  tiie  Cape  of  Storms, 
he  returned  to  impart  the  joyful  nevv's.  The  course  was,  *  with 
more  ativlsed  watch,'  steered  by  De  Gama,  vv^hose  success  has 
been  immortalised  by  Carnocns,  a  Portuguese  epic  poet  of  mo*- 
dern  times,  who  perhaps  yields  only  to  Milton.  The  narrative 
of  this  discoverv  is  detailed  in  the  v/ords  of  Licheiicld,  the  trans- 
lator of  Castanhcda  in  1582.  Previous  to  this  narrative,  we 
find  some  hydrographic  remarks  oF  unequal  value,  and  a  retro- 
spect of  Indian  history  from  the  Macedonian  conquest  to  the 
voyage  of  Gama.  We  shall  select  a  short  passage  from  each 
part. 

*  If  we  confine  these  remarks  to  the  coast  wliich  has  hitherto  oc- 
cupied our  attention,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Chain  of  Atlas  has 
been  always  incorrectly  delineated.  Sliaw  gave  four  maps  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Africa,  but  the  Chain  of  Atlas  was  only  par- 
tially marked  by  this  geographer.  According  to  Arrovvsmith's  last 
map  of  Africa  in  four  sheets,  Mount  Atlas  butts  on  the  Atlantic  at 
Cape  Gecr;  then  takes  nearly  a  north-eastern  direction,  passing 
through  the  empire  of  Morocco  and  P^ez  to  Cape  Tenis,  and  theit 
an  easterly  direction  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers. 

*  The  western  coast  of  Africa  within  these  few  years  has  received 
considerable  attention.  Cabo  Blanco,  which  had  long  been  repre- 
sented as  the  most  western  point  of  laud,  is  now  placed  in  1?"  12' 
west,  and  Cabo  Verde  is  ascertained  to  be  the  most  western  promon- 
tory. To  describe  all  the  corrections  and  changes  which  this  coast 
has  undergone,  from  the  charts  in  common  circulation,  would  require 
a  separate  dissertation,  and  may  be  fully  explained  by  an  examination 
of  the  charts  in  this  volume.  It  will  therefore  at  present  be  sufficient 
to  notice  one  curious  circumstance.  The  centre  of  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas  as  ascertained  by  lunar  observations,  and  also  time-keepers 
which  agreed  to  one  mile,  is  placed  in  G°  36'  east  longitude  from 
Greenwich ;  vt^hereas,  according  to  the  largest  charts  of  the  above 
coast,  the  centre  of  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  is,  on  the  contrary, 
fixed  in  10°  east  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  tlie  coast  of  Guinea 
appears  sixty-eight  leagues  longer  than  it  is  in  reahty.  All  the  coast 
to  the  southward  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  been  rectified 
by  the  latest  astronomical  observations. 

*  The  Portuguese  in  their  earliest  charts  distinguished  a  part  of 
the  Atlantic  by  the  name  of  Mar  di  Sargasso  ;  and  extended  this  di- 
vision from  the  20"  of  north  latitude,  to  St"  south.  The  Sargasso  is 
a  sort  of  cresse,  and  bears  a  berry  not  unlike  tlie  red  currant,  but  in-. 
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sipicl  and  hollow  ;  it  is  th\is  descriljed  by  Roggev/cin  :  "  They  now 
found  themselves  in  the  latitude  of  18°  north,  in  that  part  of  the  sea, 
which  is  generally  speaking  covered  with  grass,  so  that  at  a  distance 
it  really  looks  like  a  meadow.  There  are  some  years  in  which  none 
of  this  grass  appears ;  and  others,  ag.iin,  in  which  it  abounds,  and  is 
found  in  prodigious  quantities/*  This  part  of  the  Atlantic  is  of  a 
great  depth,  and  far  from  land.*     r.  356. 

Cape  Blanco  we  suspect  should  be  tKe  Cape  Branco  of  the 
chart. 

*  The  multiplicity  of  subjects  considered  'u\  this  vohirae  have  not 
at  present  allowed  me  to  pay  that  attention  to  the  discovery  of  the 
mariner's  compa';s  v/hich  I  could  have  wished.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  used  in  India,  long  before  auy  knowledge  of  it  had  reached 
Europe;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  loadstone  seems  to  have  been  de- 
signated uuder  the  term  of  The  heavy ^  or  rare  stone,  in  the  Hebrew 
rr'np''  p.^,  ^j  the  navigators  of  Solor.ian's  fieet. — Certainly  we  now  pos- 
sess sumcicnt  evidence  to  believe,  that  tlie  earliest  ornament  employed 
to  mark  the  north,  and  which  has  generally  been  called  2i  Jleur  clelisy 
v/as  no  other  than  the  Indian  lotus ;  since  Mr.  Daniel  observed  the 
same  to  be  frequently  introduced  on  some  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Hindoo  temples.'  '  p.  397» 

The  Appendix  contains — 

*  I.  Galvano's  Memoir  on  the  Progress  q{  Maritime  Discover^-, 
translated  from  the  original  Portuguese  by  Hakluyt — II.  The  cele- 
brated Mr.  I^ocke's  Memoir  on  the  Histoiy  of  Navigation,  as  assigned 
to  that  eminent  Writer  on  the  Autliority  of  Bishop  Law — III.  Expla- 
natory Catalogue  of  Voyages,  and  scarce  Geographical  Works,  by 
Mr.  Locke — IV.  Dr.  Robertson's  Observations  on  the  Discovery  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — V.  Voyages  of  two  Mohammedans  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  during  the  ninth  Centur)-;  translated  from  the  Arabic 
MS.  by  the  Abbe  Renaudot — VL  Correspondence — 1.  Tallow  ima- 
gined to  have  an  Effect  on  the  Compass — 2.  EfiectualModeof  puri- 
fyir^p;  Vv'^atcr  by  Charcoal — 3.  Nautic.nl  Remarks,  vrith  an  Account  of 
the  Variation  observed  on  hoard  the  Romney  during  her  Passage  to 
ithc  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1 800 — t.  Accoimt  of  the  Going  of  one 
of  Arnold's  Chronometers,  No.  QQ,  inu  Letter  from  Captain  Durjiam 
•to  Admiral  Payne — 5.  Scarce  Works  on  Navigation,  recommended 
for  Insertion.'     p.  xxv. 

We  cannot  quit  this  very  interesting  volume,  without  some 
general  observations.  Our  former  commendations  have  to  some 
appeared  too  high;  by  others,  the  breath  of  censure  has  been 
thought  to  suliy  unnecessarily  the  purity  cf  a  work,  which,  from 
its  magnitude,  commands  respect,  and,  from  its  real  merit,  should 
.  check  the  slightest  insinuation  to  its  disadvantage.  We  have, 
however,  efrcred  censures  vvdiich  the  author  has  repelled  v/ith 
decorum  and  propriety,  and  v/hich  have  fortunately  contributed 
to  elucidate  Ins  plan.  Vi^c  have  hbcrally  allovrcd  hi 
to  our  rcmarko. 
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While  we  commend  the  work  as  vast  and  extensive  in  its  pro- 
ject— indeed  so  vast  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  an  in- 
dividual's powers — and  while  we  consider  the  execution  as  far 
beyond  the  common  scale,  we  still  think  that  the  author  copies 
too  freely.  He  thus  indeed  introduces  numerous  facts  of  im- 
portance, numerous  passages  of  peculiar  curiosity,  either  un- 
known or  forgotten :  we  may  add  that  he  thus  often  imparts  a 
value  to  his  work  much  beyond  what  his  title  or  design  seems 
to  promise — concentring  in  a  point  the  interesting  parts  of  many 
bulky  and  extensive  volumes  \ — yet  various  quotations  of  very  in- 
ferior importance  add  largely  to  its  bulk.  We  could  have  wished 
that  he  had  more  frequently  given  the  substance  rather  than  the 
words ;  and  this  might  have  been  done  in  a  short  comprehensive 
manner,  condensing  the  facts  without  their  adventitious  circum- 
stances. 

Though  not  warm  admirers  of  Gibbon's  (sometimes)  mere- 
tricious splendor,  we  may  yet  remark,  that  he  seldom  copies, 
and  we  never  wish  him  to  do  so.  He  produces  the  impression, 
an  impression  improved  by  his  own  luminous  comprehension, 
and  the  collateral  ideas  excited.  Where  Mr.  Clarke  has,  in  a 
similarly  bold  comprehensive  style,  made  information  his  own, 
and  given  it  in  his  own  words,  he  has  led  us  to  regret  that  all 
his  communications,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  not  been  con- 
veyed in  the  same  mode. 

We  believe  we  have  already  observed,  that  in  every  instance 
the  original  authors  are  familiar  to  him,  and  that  on  each  point 
he  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  information  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources.  This  has  led  him  to  notice  circumstances  of 
interest  and  curiosity,  which  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  his  vo- 
lume. From  the  importance  of  many  of  the  inquiries  deferred, 
we  are  uncommonly  anxious  for  the  continuation. 

The  ornaments  are  elegant  and  appropriate,  drawn  from  views 
recommended  by  their  interest  or  their  accuracy.  We  must, 
however,  as  on  a  late  occasion,  distinguish  the  vignettes  with 
particular  approbation.  Of  the  charts,  we  need  scarcely  say  any 
thing  more  than  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  latest  and  best 
information,  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith. 
Should  the  author  live  to  complete  his  design,  no  nation  will 
possess  a  system  of  nautical  discovery  and  hydrography,  v/hich, 
in  value,  importance,  and  accuracy,  can  approach  the  present 
work — a  wgrk,  which  we  nov^  reluctantly  close. 
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Art.  VII. — Travels  of  Four  Tears  afid  a  Half  in  the  United 
of  America;  during  1798,  1799j  1800,  1801,  a7id  1802.    De^ 

.  dicated  by  Permission  to  Thomas  Jejferson,  Esq,  President  of  the 
United  States.  By  John  Davis.  Svo.  8j".  Boards.  Os- 
tell.     1803. 

.  IF  a  painter  were  to  class  travellers  according  jis  they  resem- 
bled, in  their  impressions,  the  different  schools  of  his  own  art — 
and  the  parallel  might  be  rendered  equally  interesting  and  in- 
structive— the  present  volume  would  be  referred  to  the  Di^h 
school,  and  Mr.  Davis  be  the  Teniers  of  his  sect.  His  repre- 
sentations are  minute  and  natural :  he.  even  copies  slighter  de- 
fects and  deformities;  while  the  general  resemblance  is  so  strik- 
ing and  characteristic,  that  even  a  person  unacquainted  with 
the  prototype  might  safely  allege  —  this  must  be  a  like- 
ness ! 

Mr.  Davis  informs  us  that  he  was  bred  a  seaman,  or  at  least 
had  spent  some  years  on  the  ocean ;  but  he  appears  to  have  at- 
tained a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
of  which  (at  least  of  the  latter)  he  seems  enthusiastically  fond ; 
to  possess  a  vein  of  poetry,  light,  easy  and  pleasing ;  a  manner 
and  style  equally  interesting  and  perspicuous.  He  is  not  very 
communicative  respecting  himself  and  the  minuter  circum- 
stances of  his  history :  his  changes  are  fri^uent,  and,  if  not  oc- 
casioned by  circumstances  which  rendered  them  necessary^,  showj 
at  least,  that  his  disposition  is  versatile.  This  was  not,  however, 
a  part  of  his  design :  he  does  not  write  his  life,  but  only  his  tra- 
vels. He  is  generally  severe  on  tourists,  and  particularly,  per- 
haps unreasonably  so,  on  some  late  antiquarian  travellers.  In^ 
deed,  he  resembles  them  so  little,  that  v/e  should  suspect  a  na- 
tural antipathy,  did  not  nature  often  implant  the  greatest  anti- 
pathy between  animals  not  very  different  in  their  forms. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  emigration,  was  to  engage 
as  a  private  tutor,  in  some  part  of  the  American  continent.  He 
first  lands  at  New-York,  and  obtains  a  timely  supply  by  the 
translation  of  Bonaparte's  Campaign  in  Italy.  By  means  of  this 
work,  he  is  introduced  to  Mr.  Burr,  at  present  vice-president  of 
the  United  States,  whose  character  he  pourtrays  in  very  warm 
and  very  favourable  colours.  There  was,  however,  little  to  de- 
tain him  after  his  translation  was  finished*,  and  he  set  out  with 
a  new  friend,  in  the  medical  department,  on  a  pedestrian  expe- 
dition to  Philadelphia.  The  journey  affords  little  novelty  or  ad- 
venture worth  recording ;  and  they  found  the  city  was  desolated 
hy  the  yellov/  fever. 

<  I  had  been  a  week  at  Philadelphia,  without  hearing  any  tidinga 
of  my  friend  the  doctor,  when  walking  one  evening  past  the  Frank- 
lin's-Head,  I  recognised  him  conversing  with  a  stranger  in  the  front 
room.    The  physician  had  arrived  only  that  evening.     He  had  staic^ 
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six  days  at  Trenton,  leading  a  pleasant,  convalescent  life ;  from 
whence  he  had  written  me  a  letter,  which  I  found  afterwards  at  the 
post-office.  We  were  rejoiced  to  meet  each  other,  and  the  better  to 
exchange  minds,  I  accompanied  the  doctor  into  Arch-street,  where 
taking  possession  of  the  porch  of  an  abandoned  dwelling,  we  sat  con- 
versing till  a  late  hour.  The  most  gloomy  imagination  cannot  con- 
ceive a  scene  more  dismal  than  the  street  before  us:  every  house  was 
d-^serted  by  those  who  had  strength  to  seek  a  less  baneful  atmosphere  j 
unless  where  parental  fondness  prevailed  over  self-love.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  either  the  groans  of  the  dying,  the  lamentations  of  the  sur- 
vivors, the  hammers  of  the  coffin-makers,  or  the  howhng  of  the  do- 
mestic animals,  which  thoSewho  fled  from  the  pestilence  had  left  be- 
hind, in  the  precipitancy  of  their  flight.  A  poor  cat  came  to  the 
porch  where  I  was  sitting  with  the  doctor,  and  demonstrated  her  joy 
by  the  caresses  of  fondness.  An  old  negro-woman  was  passing  at 
the  same  moment  with  some  pepper-pot  *  on  her  head.  With  this  we 
fed  the  cat  that  was  nearly  reduced  to  a  skeleton  ;  and,  prompted  by 
a  desire  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the  old  negro-woman,  we  asked 
her  the  news.  God  help  us,  cried  the  poor  creature,  very  bad  news. 
Buckraf  die  in  heaps.  By  and  bye  nobody  live  to  buy  pepper-pot, 
and  old  black  woman  die  too. 

*  I  would  adduce  this  as  a  proof,  that  calamities  usually  move  us 
as  they  regard  our  interest.  The  negro-woman  lamented  the  ravages 
of  the  fever,  because  it  prevented  the  sale  of  her  pepper-pot.'    p.  ^^, 

Frcm  Philadelphia,  our  author  sailed  to  Charleston  ;  was  en- 
gaged in  the  college,  as  a  tutor  for  three  months,  but  requested 
his  dismission  in  six  weeks.  Having  rejected,  the  offers  of  a  su- 
percilious planter  and  his  learned  spouse,  he  engages  as  a  tu- 
tor to  Mr.  Drayton  at  Coosohatchie,  seventy-eight  miles  from 
Charleston.  To  this  place  Mr.  Davis  walked  on  foot,  but  not  as 
a  sailor  or  a  beggar.  His  adventures  are  not  important,  but  are 
related  with  a  naivete y  which  renders  them  interesting.  He  here 
passed  the  winter  of  1798,  and  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 

*  The  country  near  Coosohatchie  exhibited  with  the  coming 
spring  a  new  and  enchanting  prospect.  The  borders  of  the  forests 
were  covered  with  the  blossoms  of  the  dog-wood,  of  which  the  white 
flowers  caught  the  eye  from  every  part  j  and  often  was  to  be  seen  the 
red-bud  tree,  which  purpled  the  adjacent  woods  with  its  luxuriant 
branches  ;  while,  not  infrequently,  shrubs  of  jessamine,  intermixed 
with  the  wood-bine,  Hned  the  road  for  several  miles.  The  feathered 
choir  began  to  warble  their  strains,  and  from  every  tree  was  heard  the 
£ong  of  the  red-bird,  of  which  the  pauses  were  filled  by  the  mocking- 
bird, who  either  imitated  the  note  with  exquisite  precision,  or  poured 
forth  a  ravishing  melody  of  its  own.*     p.  71. 

The  country  is  a  perfect  level :  the  commodities  of  the 
state,  rice  and  cotton :  the  tempests,  violent  and  destructive.  Of 
the  feathered  race,  the  mocking-bird  is  most  pleasing,  as  it  mi- 

.■-, I  I  '     '  ,     II      ■  -I   iii>i 

♦  *  Tripe  seasoned  with  pepper.' 
f  The  negro  name  for  the  -whitt  people.    Ed. 
Y2 
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mics  the  notes  of  the  finest  winged  songsters.  Hunting  was  a  fre- 
quent amusement,  but  not  as  in  England,  where  the  exercise  is 
the  only  object-,  for  here  the  game  is  chiefly  sought  after,  and 
the  wild  deer  are  brought  into  a  limited  circle  by  the  attraction 
of  a  tame  doe,  or  by  the  terror  excited  by  dogs.  They  are  fired 
at  by  concealed  huntsmen,  and  fall  in  numbers. 

*  No  climate  can  be  hotter  than  that  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  In  the  piazza  of  a  house  at  Charleston,  when  a  breeze  has 
prevailed,  and  there  has  been  no  other  building  near  to  reflect  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  I  have  known  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
to  stand  at  101.     In  the  night  it  did  not  sink  below  89. 

*  Animal  heat  I  ascertained  to  be  less  tlian  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther. By  confining  the  thermometer  to  the  hottest  part  of  my  body, 
I  found  the  mercury  subside  from  101  to  9G.  In  fact,  I  never  could 
raise  the  thermometer  higher  than  96  by  animal  heat. 

*  In  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  I  kept  a  regular  account  of  the; 
height  of  the  thermometer,  both  in  the  sun  and  the  shade.  My  jour- 
nal is  now  before  me.  At  eight  in  the  morning,  when  our  ship  was 
on  the  equator,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  was  only  77  degrees  ; 
and  the  same  day  in  the  sun  at  noon  it  was  99. 

*  It  may  be  advanced  that  the  pavements  of  Charleston,  and  the 
situation  of  Savannah,  which  is  built  on  a  sandy  eminence,  may  aug- 
ment the  heat  of  the  weather ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is,  I  think, 
incontrovertible,  that  no  two  places  on  the  earth  are  hotter  than 
Savannah  and  Charleston.  I  do  not  remember  that  the  thermometer 
in  the  shade  at  Batavia  exceeded  101. 

*  But  if  the  heat  of  the  weather  in  the  southernmost  states  be  ex- 
cessive, not  less  sudden  are  its  changes.  In  fact,  so  variable  is  the 
weather,  that  one  day  not  infrequently  exhibits  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
four  seasons.  The  remark  of  an  early  colonist  is  more  than  poetically 
true. 

*  Hie  adeo  inconstans  est^  et  variabile  calunif 
Una  ut  non  raro  est  astus  hiemsque  die, 

*  I  have  known  one  day  the  mercury  to  stand  at  85;.  and  the  next 
it  has  sunk  to  39. 

*  But  it  is  from  the  middle  o-f  June  to  the  middle  of  September^ 
that  the  excessive  heats  prevail.  It  is  then  the  debilitating  quality  of 
the  weather  consigns  the  languid  lady  to  her  sopha,  who,  if  she  lets 
fall  her  pocket  handkerchief,  has  not  strength  to  pick  it  up,  but  calls 
to  one  of  her  black  girls,  who  is  all  life  and  vigour.  Hence  there  is 
a  proportion  of  good  and  evil  in  every  condition  ;  for  a  negro-girl  is 
not  more  a  slave  to  her  mistress,  than  her  mistress  to  a  sopha  ;  and 
the  one  riots  in  health,  while  the  other  has  every  faculty  enervated.* 
p.  93. 

The  languor  of  the  climate  influences  the  conversation,  which 
Is  little  animated,  and  chiefly  relates  to  horse-racing,  or  cotton. 

From  Coosohatchie,Mr.  Davis  went  in  May  1 799  to  Mr.  Dray- 
ton's residence  on  Ashley  river,  and  from  thence  to  Charleston, 
where  parade  and  luxury,  with  their  attendants,  languor  and  en^. 
mdy  reigned  without  oontrol  or  relief.  May  we  be  allowed,  by  po- 
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etic  license,  to  step  from  the  new  world  to  the  western  extremity 
of  the  old  (Ireland),  to  select  some  anecdotes  of  our  favourite 
Goldsmith  ? — they  will  not  detain  us  lohg. 

"  The  Deserted  Village,"  said  he  (Mr.  Best,  an  Irish  clergyman), 
**  relates  to  scenes  in  which  Goldsmith  was  an  actor.  Auburn  is  a  po- 
etical name  for  the  village  of  Lissoy,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath, 
barony,  Kilkenny  West.  The  name  of  the  schoolmaster  was  Paddy 
Burns.  I  remember  him  well.  He  was  indeed  a  man  severe  to  view, 
A  woman  called  Walsey  Cruse  kept  the  alehouse. 

*  Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour-splendors  of  the  festive  place.' 

"  I  have  been  often  in  the  house. 

^*  The  hawthorn-bush  was  remarkably  large,  and  stood  opposite 
the  alehouse.  I  was  once  riding  with  Brady,  titular  bishop  of  Ar- 
dagh,  when  he  observed  to  me,  Ma  foy.  Best,  this  huge,  overgrown 
bush,  is  mightily  in  the  way ;  I  will  order  it  to  be  cut  down.  What, 
sir,  said  I,  cut  down  Goldsmith's  havrthorn-bush,  that  suppUes  so 
beautiful  an  image  in  the  Deserted  Village!  Ma  foy!  exclaimed  the 
bishop,  is  that  the  hawthorn-bush  !  Then  ever  let  it  be  sacred  to  the 
edge  of  the  axe,  and  evil  to  him  that  would  cut  from  it  a  branch.'* 
p.  113, 

These  travels  are  greatly  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  his 
amiable  and  intelligent  friend,  Mr.  George,  with  whom  he  be- 
came acquainted  at  the  college  in  Charleston.  His  letters  are 
spirited  and  sensible,  and  his  conduct,  though  versatile  and  im- 
prudent, as  is  often  inseparable  from  genius,  does  not  seem  sul- 
lied either  by  immorality  or  infidelity.  He  sometimes  laughs  on 
occasions  which  *make  a  wise  man  serious  j'  hutvive  la  bagatelle 
is  his  motto  \  and  laugh  he  must,  though  no  suitable  object 
should  occur.  We  shall  also,  in  this  place,  introduce  a  specimen 
of  our  author's  poetry,  written  in  his  walk  to  Georgetown, 
when  going  to  meet  his  friend.  We  shall  add  the  American  re- 
viewers* character  of  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Davis  in  general,  which, 
though  severe,  is  on  the  whole,  just. 

*  SONNET  TO  THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

*  Poor,  plaintive  bird  !  whose  melancholy  lay 

Suits  the  despondence  of  my  troubled  breast, 
I  hail  thy  coming  at  the  close  of  day. 

When  all  thy  tribe  are  hush'd  in  balmy  rest. 

*  Wisely  thou  shunn'st  the  gay,  tumultuous  throng, 
Whose  mingled  voices  empty  joys  denote. 

And  for  the  sober  night  reserv'st  thy  song, 
Wlien  Echo  from  the  woods  repeats  thy  note, 

*  Pensive,  fit  silent  night,  X  love  to  roam, 
Where  elves  and  fairies  tread  the  dewy  green, 
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While  the  clear  moon,  beneath  the  azure  dome. 
Sheds  a  soft  lustre  o-'er  the  sylvan  scene, 

*  And  hear  thee  tell  thy  moving  tale  of  woe, 

To  the  bright  empress  of  the  silver  bow,'     p.  125. 


*^  Those  who  arc  sometimes  disposed  to  amuse  their  idle  momentfT 
with  *  trifles  light  as  air,'  may  find  some  entertainraent  in  this  httle 
volume  of  poems.  Their  chief  qualities  are  harmony  of  numbers, 
and  vivacity  of  expression.  Not  laden  with  a  weight  of  sentiment,  the 
verses  move  easily  and  hghtly  along ;  and  thou||(h  too  short  to  be  tCr 
dious,  their  brevity  is  not  the  vehicle  of  wit. 

"  The  author  appears  to  pbssess  a  capacity  for  poetical  coroposi* 
tion,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to  see  his  ready  talents  exerted  on  to^ 
pic§  more  dignified  or  interegtipg.  We  observe  several  instances  of 
good  taste,  and  pretty  description."     p.  187. 

Mr.  Davis  returns  to  New- York,  and  engages  as  a  tutor  In  the 
family  of  Mr.  Ludlow,  an  office  that  he  soon  resigns  in  favour 
of  his  friend  Mr.  George,  who  left  Georgetown  in  hopes  of  a 
more  advantageous,  if  not  an  independent  situation.  The  sta,- 
tion  he  however  again  resumes  ;  for  Mr.  George  is  dissatisfied, 
and  retires  to  Long-Island.  Our  author  next  visits  the  capital, 
Washington,  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  JelPerson  to  the  president- 
ship ;  but  the  description  forms  the  dullest  part  of  his  work.  He 
has  not  added  to  what  we  knew,  and  he  has  not  engaged  in  some, 
minuter  circumstances  which  other  authors  have  related.  It  is 
not  a  new,  but  it  is  a  striking,  proof  of  the  simplicity  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  that,  on  opening  the  session,  the 
president  rode  to  the  capital  without  an  attendant,  and,  on  ar-. 
riving,  fastened  his  horse  to  some  rails.  Franklin,  our  author 
thinks  but  an  ambiguous  character :  he  diffused  a  mean  parsi^ 
mony  through  every  department  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States ;  and  his  dereliction  of  religion  has  done  the  greatest  in- 
jury to  the  rising  generation.  Franklin,  we  understand,  is  more 
highly  respected  in  Europe  than  in  the  new  world.  Even  in  the 
work  before  us,  the  originality  of  many  of  Franklin's  produc- 
tions is  successfully  attacked. 

From  some  misconception,  our  author,  after  his  return  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, was  sent  again  to  Washington,  to  take  the  office  of  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  United  States ;  and,  when  the  bubble 
burst,  he  accepted  the  place  of  tutor  to  the  children  of  a  quaker, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Occoquan.  The  scenery  on  the  first  approach 
to  this  spot  is  interesting. 

*  Having  ordered  supper,  I  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  Occoquan 
river,  which  ran  close  to  the  house,  and,  gradually  enlarging,  emptied 
itself  into  the  capacious  bosom  of  the  Potomac.  The  fishermen  on  the 
ihore  were  hawhng  their  seine,  and  the  sails  of  a  little  bai'k,  stemming 
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tKe  waves,  were  distended  by  the  breeze  of  night.  The  sea -boy  was 
lolling  over  the  bow,  and  the  helmsman  w^as  warbling  a  song  tp  his 
absent  fair* 

*  The  next  day  I  proceeded  to  Occoquan;  but  so  steep  and  craggy 
was  the  road,  that  I  found  it  almost  inaccessible.  On  descending  the 
last  hill,  I  was  nearly  stunned  by  the  noise  of  two  huge  mills,  whose 
roar,  without  any  hyperbohcal  aggravation,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  the  great  falls  of  the  Potomac,  or  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  My 
horse  would  not  advance  ;  and  I  was  myself  lost  in  astonishment. 

*  On  crossing  a  Uj^ile  bridge,  I  came  within  view  of  the  settlement, 
which  is  romantic  beyond  conception.  A  beautiful  river  rolls  its 
«tream  along  mountains  that  rise  abruptly  from  its  bank,  while  on 
the  opposite  rocky  shore,  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  a 
volcano,  are  seen  two  mills  enveloped  in  foam,  and  here  and  there  a 
dwelling  which  has  vast  masses  of  stone  for  its  foundation.  The  eye 
for  some  time  is  arrested  by  the  uncommon  scene ;  but  it  is  soon  re- 
lieved by  a  beautiful  landscape  that  bounds  the  horizon.  In  a  word, 
all  the  riches  of  nature  are  brought  together  in  this  spot,  but  without 
confusion.'     p.  229. 

Once  more.         ^ 

*  They  who  delight  in  walking,  must,  during  the  summer  in  Vir- 
ginia, embrace  the  night  to  stimulate  their  muscular  energies.  The 
fierceness  of  the  sun  would  suspend  the  steps  of  the  hardiest  traveller ; 
but  amidst  the  freshness  of  the  night,  he  breathes  only  odours  in 
journeying  through  the  woods. 

*  No  walk  could  be  more  delightful  than  that  from  Occoquan  to 
Colchester,  when  the  moon  was  above  the  mountains.  You  traverse 
the  bank  of  a  placid  stream  over  which  impend  rocks,  in  some  places 
bare,  but  more  frequently  covered  with  an  odoriferous  plant  that  re- 
gales the  traveller  with  its  fragrance. 

*  So  serpentine  is  the  course  of  the  river,  that  the  mountains,  which 
rise  from  its  bank,  may  be  said  to  form  an  amphitheatre  ;  and  nature 
seems  to  have  designed  the  spot  for  the  haunt  only  of  fairies ;  for  here 
grow  flowers  of  purple  dye,  and  here  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled 
skin.  But  into  what  regions,  however  apparently  inaccessible,  has  not 
adventurous  man  penetrated  ?  The  awful  repose  of  the  night  is  dis- . 
turbed  by  the  clack  of  two  huge  mills,  which  drown  the  song  and 
echoes  of  the  mocking-bird,  who  nightly  tells  his  sorrows  to  the  list- . 
ening  moon. 

*  Art  is  here  pouring  fast  into  the  lap  of  nature  the  luxuries  of  ex- 
otic refinement.  After  clambering  over  mountains  almost  inaccessible 
to  human  toil,  you  come  to  the  junction  of  the  Occoquan  with  the 
noble  river  of  the  Potomac,  and  behold  a  bridge,  whose  semi-elhpti- 
cal  arches  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  princely  London.  And  on 
the  side  of  this  bridge  stands  a  tavern,  where  every  luxury  that  money 
can  purchase  is  to  be  obtained  at  a  first  summons  ;  where  the  richest 
viands  cover  the  table,  and  where  ice  cools  the  Madeira  that  has  been 
thrice  across  the  ocean.'     p.  243. 

We  have  wandered  so  long  in  this  country,  that  we  must 
more  hastily  step  over  the  remainder  of  the  volume ;  nor  can 
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we  even  bestow  a  tear  on  the  tender,  the  interesting  Pocahontas, 
or  a  note  of  admiration  on  the  firm  bravery  of  Logan.  In  fact, 
they  are  additions  to  swell  the  volume,  and  there  are  many  such : 
yet  the  whole  is  pleasing  ;  and,  when  we  have  been  entertained, 
we  must  not  too  severely  censure :  it  is  sufficient  that  we  lead 
others  to  judge  how  far  the  work  is  adapted  to  their  tastes. 

Our  hero  returns  to  New-York,  visits  his  friend  Mr.  George 
on  Long-Island,  and  afterwards  repairs  to  Philadelphia.  Find- 
ing no  employment  in  this  place,  he  embarks  for  Baltimore,  and, 
in  the  event,  becomes  a  tutor  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Ball  in  Vir^ 
ginia.  Several  trifling,  but  interesting  narratives,  occur  in  tlie 
travels,  particularly  at  the  *  Frying  Pan,'  a  little  hamlet  composed 
of  four  log-huts  and  a  meeting-house.  In  Virginia,  our  author^a 
life  seemed  happy  j  and  if  he  could  fix  to  a  point,  and  rust  at 
last,  here  was  the  point.  He  returns,  however,  to  Baltimore,  and 
to  England.  The  volume,  as  usual,  is  spun  out  by  the  narrative 
of  the  voyage,  which  is  rendered  highly  entertaining  by  the  little 
anecdotes  of  the  passengers,  related  in  the  dialect  of  a  seamarf?^ 

On  the  whole,  we  have  remarked  that  the  work  is  entertain- 
ing. It  can  be  scarcely  said  to  contain  mu|5^  information,  unw 
Jess  the  little  views  of  the  private  life  of  the  American^  may  be 
styled  such.  It,  however,  fills  up  the  lacunas  of  more  important 
volumes  ;  and  we  can  add,  with  pleasure,  that  the  author's  re- 
ligion seems  rational  and  steady,  his  morality  unexceptionable. 
Delicacy  and  innocence  will  not  for  a  moment  be  shocked  in 
the  perusal  of  these  pages.  . 


Art.  VIII. — The  Journal  of  Frederick  Hornemar^s  Travels  from 
Cairo  to  Mourzouk,  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fezzany  in 
Africa.  In  the  Tears y  179^-8.  ^io.  15/.  Boards.  G.  and 
W.  Nicol. 

WE  have  followed  the  successive  African  travellers  with  pe- 
culiar interest  and  satisfaction  *,  and  though  we  have  sometimes 
formed  different  conclusions,  and  have  not,  in  every  part,  ap- 
proved of  the  conduct  of  the  Society,  yet  we  have  received  their 
various  and  valuable  communications  with  gratitude.  The  pre- 
sent work  appears,  at  first  view,  slight,  and  less  interesting ; 
yet  it  is  only  so  to  the  superficial  reader;  and,  when  combined 
with  other  accounts,  it  offers  valuable  information.  The  long- 
est promised  period  of  further  communication  has,  however, 
passed,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  Mr.Horneman.  We  greatly 
fear  that  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  some  of  the  numerous  dan- 
gers to  which  a  Christian  in  North  Africa  is  subject. 

We  need  not  give  a  very  extensive  account  of  the  attempts  of 
former  travellers  j  they  are  recorded  in  our  pages.  The  Society, 
in  1792,   pubHshed  a  volume,  containing    an  abstract  of  what 
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they  had  been  able  to  collect  from  diflerent  sources  respecting 
the  internal  parts  of  this  vast  continent-,  and,  at  different  subse- 
<juent  periods, Mr. Park,  from  the  western  coast,  and  Mr.  Browne^ 
from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  have  penetrated  through  a  great  part 
of  the  continent.  The  most  interesting  portion  yet  remains  : 
but  we  can,  fortunately,  from  v/liat  these  travellers  have  ob-r 
served  and  collected,  form  a  very  probable  idea  of  the  country 
which  intervenes  between  the  terminations  of  their  opposite 
routes. 

Mr.  Park,  it  is  well  known,  extended  his  journey  to  Sego, 
and  Sillah,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ni^er,  and  there  saw  that  river, 
apparently  lessened  in  its  bulk,  rolling  with  slow  majesty  from 
west  to  east.  Mr.  Browne,  on  the  other  eide,  ascertained,  by 
good  evidence,  that  the  western  source  of  the  Nile  was  distinct 
from  this  river,  rising  in  about  T  of  north  latitude,  running  at 
first  west,  and  then  to  the  north,  till,  about  4°  north  of  Senna- 
ar,  it  johis  the  Abyssinian  branch,  whose  source  was  discover- 
ed by  Bruce.  Which  was  the  real  source  of  the  Nile,  so  much 
sought  by  the  ancients,  is  not,  at  present,  to  be  ascertained  : 
we  still  think  it  was  that  which  Bruce  saw.  The  great  point 
now  to  be  ascertained  is,  into  what  gulf  does  the  Niger  pour 
;ts  waters  ?  or,  as  some  writers  have  alleged,  does  it  join  the 
Nile  }  We  may  just  state,  in  this  place,  that,  in  the  centre  of 
Africa,  betv/een  13°  and  20°  of  east  longitude,  and  about  14"°  of 
north  latitude,  a  vast  extent  of  marshy  ground,  and  probably 
an  extensive  lake,  exists ;  in  which  not  only  the  waters  of  the 
Niger  are  lost,  but  also  of  those  rivers  which,  rising  from  the 
high  grounds  whence  the  Nile  also  proceeds,  fall  westward. 

In  pursuit  of  the  great  object  of  search,  the  termination-  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  discovery  of  the  cliicf  city  of  central  Africa, 
we  have  always  recommended  the  commencement  of  the  jour- 
ney from  Sort,  in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  from  whence  the  distance 
to  Fezzan  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  journey  far  from  danger- 
ous. Mr.  Horneman  reached  Fezzan,  by  a  more  circuitous 
route,  from  Cairo  j  and  we  have  yet  no  further  information  of  his 
travels.  The  labour  is  not,  however,  wholly  lost :  another  tra- 
veller has  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon; 
and  our  author's  description,  though  it  differs  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  Mr.  Browne,  yet  bears  sufficient  resemblance  to  as- 
certain the  existence  of  this  celebrated  temple,  and  the  insular 
verdure  of  the  Oasis,  surrounded  by  sands.  "We  find,-  also, 
traces  of  a  vast  river,  or  sea,  which  once  probably  pervaded  this 
continent,  whose  bed  was  the  valley  of  Mogara,  and  which, 
by  a  sharp  turn  to  the  north  and  west,  passed  through  the  vale 
of  Bahr-bela-ma  (the  sea  without  water),  to  reach  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  the  Gulf  pf  the  Arabs.  If  we  could  suppose,  for  a 
inoment,  that  the  Niger,  now  lost  in  a  lake,  or  a  marsh,  had 
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flowed  to  the  north-east,  and,o»vashing  the  north-western  can- 
lines  of  the  greater  Oasis,  haffpassed  to  its  embouchure  through 
the  channels  just  mentioned,  how  elevated  must  be  our  ideas  of 
the  fertility  and  richness  of  its  track,  and  how  deep  our  regret, 
that  the  accumulation  of  sand,  or  some  convulsion  of  nature, 
has  thus  turned  it  from  its  course.  If  this,  however,  was  the 
case,  the  €vent  is  beyond  the  records  of  history ;  but  we  can, 
by  the  most  unequivocal  marks,  trace  the  course  of  a  river  •,  and 
it  seems  that  it  can  never  have  been  the  Nile. 

Mr.  Horneman,  after  some  delays  from  the  military  operations 
in  Egypt,  and  the  precarious  state  of  that  country,  set  out,  as 
we  have  said,  from  Cairo.  He  travelled  in  a  caravan,  as  a  Mo- 
hammed merchant — a  character  which  he  was  able  to  fill  with 
sufficient  exactness.  The  events  of  what  may  be  styled  the  first 
stage  from  Cairo,  to  the  mountains  of  Ummesogeir,  we  need  not 
detail.  The  whole  country  is  alluvial:  petrified  Wood  fre- 
quently occurs ;  the  hills  are  calcareous,  or  sandy ;  and  stone, 
containing  marine  objects  loosely  imbedded,  occurs  in  every 
part  of  the  journey.  The  valley  of  Mogara  is  fertile ;  and  on 
the  north  are  hills,  probably  calcareous  j  while  a  vast  desert  ex- 
tends considerably  on  the  south,  on  which  the  Great  and  Little 
Oasis  are  distinguished  by  their  fertility,  and,  of  course,  by 
their  population.  In  this  part  of  his  journey  our  author  does 
not  recognise,  either  in  the  vale  of  Mogara,  or  in  the  Bahr- 
hela-ma,  the  former  bed  of  a  river.  The  wood  found  offered 
no  traces  of  having  been  worked  by  any  tool.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  springs  were,  at  first,  frequent ;  b^  they  were; 
soon,  in  a  great  measure,  dry,  and  the  water  became  bitter, 
fhou'gh,  at  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  it  was  again  found 
sweet  and  palatable. 

At  Ummesogeir  they  cross  the  mountains  which  they  had 
hitherto  skirted,  and  descend  on  their  southern  side  to  the 
Greater  Oasis,  now  a  small  independent  state  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Siwah.  The  town  is  said  to  have  formerly  consisted  of 
caves  only  in  the  rocks,  the  aboriginal  habitations  of  almost  every 
nation.  This  spot  has  occasioned  much  controversy  and  specu- 
lation. It  is  now  better  known,  as  our  author  and  Mr.  Browne 
have  both  visited  it ;  and  though  their  descriptions  scarcely  in  any 
part  accord,  yet  it  is  evident  that  they  describe  the  same  place  ; 
and  their  discordance  wholly  acquits  the  one  of  copying  from 
the  other.  We  need  not  now  enlarge  on  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  as  we  have  often  noticed  it  j  and  the  rudeness  of  the 
original  structure  sufficiently  proves  its  antiquity,  as  the  sup- 
posed presence  of  the  divinity  gave,  in  the  earlier  and  ruder 
ages,  a  sanctity  which  splendid  structures  less  certainly  confer. 
The  secretary  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  different  narratives  \ 
but  it  is  evident,  from  various  circumstances,  that  Mr.  Home-. 
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tnan  examined  it  very  cursorily,  and  in  haste.  The  description 
of  the  remaining  ruins,  and  the%»mparison  of  the  accounts,  we 
cannot  abridge;  and  they  are  too  extensive  to  copy.  The  rock 
is  calcareous,  and  the  salt-springs  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  tlrose  which  are  fresh.  The  catacombs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  said  to  be  numerous ;  but  the  remains  of  mummies 
are  few,  and  the  parts  which  are  found  entire  very^mall. 

From  Siwah  they  still  find  the  mountains  on  the  north,  and 
the  direction  of  their  course  is  westward.  The  same  alluvial 
appearance  continues :  the  hills  are  horizontal,  and  the  marine 
remains  numerous.  Some  natural  pyramids,  consisting  of  shells 
only,  were  observable  on  the  south.  The  course  continues 
nearly  westward  to  Augila,  a  town  of  some  importance,  to 
which  a  part  of  the  caravan  belonged.  At  this  place  they  ar- 
rive safe,  after  escaping  from  some  danj^er  excited  by  a  suspicion 
that  Mr.  Horneman  and  his  interpreter  were  Christians.  Our 
traveller  extricates  himself  from  this  difficulty  with  great  firm- 
ness and  presence  of  mind. 

The  route  then  proceeds  to  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan, 
in  a  south-v/est  direction.  Mountains,  in  the  direction  of 
south-south-west,  cross  obliquely  their  track ;  and  these  are  also 
calcareous,  capped  with  sand  accumulated  by  the  winds. 
They  travelled  on  their  top  for  some  time,  and  found  their  de- 
scent on  the  west,  as  usual,  much  steeper  than  the  eastern 
ascent.  From  the  top,  the  prospect,  illuminated  by  the  rising  sun, 
which  produced  broad  shadows  and  -contrasts  of  light  and 
gloom,  appeared,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  vegetation, 
highly  beautiful.  The  forms  of  the  rock  were  rugged  and  pic- 
turesque ;  and  the  continuity  broken  and  interrupted  on  the 
west,  seemed,  in  our  author's  opinion,  to  show  that  a  torrent 
had  burst  through  from  the  west  in  a  deluge,  which  he  thinks, 
for  reasons  which  he  does  not  explain,  subsequent  to  that  of 
Noah,  Sterility  is  not,  however,  the  unvarying  feature  of  these 
regions  :  groves  succeed,  from  which  '  the  road  opened  to  a  de- 
sert checquered  with  hills  and  scabeous  (scabrous)  calcareous 
rocks.*^  Range  on  range  of  dreary  black  mountains  are  now  ob- 
servable, which  our  author  thinks  to  be  ferruginous  basalt. 
These  form  the  black  Harutsch,  the  Mons  Ater  of  the  ancients. 

*  The  mountainous  desert  of  Harutsch  is  the  most  remarkable  re- 
gion that  came  within  scope  of  my  observation  during  this  journey ; 
its  extent  has  been  stated  to  me  at  seven  days*  journey  over,  from 
north  to  south  ;  and  at  five  days'  from  east  to  west ;  but  in  a  subse-* 
quent  voyage  from  Fezzan  to  Tripoly,  I  fell  in  again  with  a  branch 
or  tract  of  the  Harutsch,  and  was  there  told,  that  it  yet  extended 
further  to  the  west.  At  Mourzouk,  too,  I  was  informed  of  black 
mountains  on  the  road  leading  southward  to  Bornou,  on  whose 
heights  the  climate  was  of  very  cold  temperature,  and  whence  the 
people  of  Mourzouk  obtained  their  iron  ;  and  I  conjecture  that  such 
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mountainous  tract  may  be  a  further  branch  of  the  Harutsch,  though, 
having  indeed  no  positive  inform^||pn  or  proof  of  the  immediate  junc- 
tion or  connection  of  these  regions. 

*  The  rugged,  broken,  and  altogether  wild  and  terrific  scene  which 
this  desert  tract  affords,  leads  strongly  to  the  supposition  that  its 
surface  at  some  period  took  its  present  convulsed  form  and  appear- 
ance from  volcanic  revolution.  Its  inequaHties  of  ground  are  no 
where  of  gi;^t  altitude.  The  general  face  of  countiy  shews  conti- 
nued ranges  of  hills,  running  in  various  directions,  rising  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  only  above  the  level  of  the  intermediate  ground ;  and 
between  which  branches,  (on  perfect  flats,  and  without  any  gradual 
ascent  of  base  or  fore -ground, )  rise  up  lofty  insulated  mountains, 
whose  sides  are  exceeding  steep  from  the  very  base.  A  mountain  of 
this  description,  situated  midway  on  journey  over  this  desert,  and 
north  of  our  caravan  road,  is  by  the  Arabs  termed  Stres  ;  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  split  from  the  top  down  to  the  middle.  1  was 
prevented  from  particular  examination  of  it,  but  soon,  on  our  cara- 
van halting,  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  another  of  the  same 
kind.'     p.  48. 

Of  this  mountain^  the  strata  are  horizontal,  occasionally  sink- 
ing into  each  other,  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  slag  and- 
burnt  ashes.  It  is  apparently  volcanic  ;  but  Mr.  Horneman  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  mineralogist.  It  is  certain  that  the  marine  re- 
mains are  no  longer  discoverable  ;  yet  caverns  are  found,  which 
we  do  not  recollect  in  the  true  volcanic  countries.  In.  the 
mountains  which  succeed,  the  marine  debris  are  again  abundant. 
Temissa,  Zuila,  and  Mourzouk,  are  in  the  district  of  Fezzan  ; 
and  our  author's  descriptions  only  contain  the  usjial  appear- 
ances of  the  more  fertile  African  provinces,  and  the  common 
pictures  of  African  manners. 

*  Som.e  Account  of  Fezzan,'^  follov/s,  of  which  we  can  only 
notice  the  outline.  On  the  north  and  the  west  are  independent 
Arabs  j  on  the  south  and  south-east  the  Tibboes ;  and  on  the 
south-west  the  Nomadic  Tuaricks,  the  most  powerful  and  intel- 
ligent race  in  North  Africa.  The  climate  of  F'ezzan  is  in- 
tensely hot,  with  little  rain  •,  consequently  storms  are  frequent 
and  destructive.  There  is  no  river  or  rivulet  deserving  note  in 
the  whole  country  j  and  the  soil  is  sand,  covering  generally  a 
calcareous,  sometimes  a  clayey,  stratum.  Mourzouk  is  the  cen- 
tre of  a  considerable  commerce  from  various  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  among  the  articles,  travelling  from  west  to  easty  we 
find  slaves :  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  will  not,  therefore, 
check  slavery  in  Africa.  The  family  of  the  present  sultan  is 
from  the  west,  and  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  dominion  of 
Fezzan,  500  years  since,  by  conquest.  The  people  are  Moham- 
medans, and  the  population  is  from  seventy  to  seventy-five 
thousand  souls.  The  Fezzaners  are  of  ordinary  stature ;  not 
muscular  or  strong,  with  little  activity :  their  colour,  of  a  deep 
brown  5  hair,  black  and  short  j  features  regular,  and  the  nose  les^ 
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flattened  than  that  of  a  negro.  They  are  very  abstemious: 
their  arts  are  of  the  rudest  Icind ;  and  their  diversions  show- 
little  refinement. 

*  Sir  W.Young's  Ohservations  on  Mr.Horneman's  Description 
of  the  Country  and  Antiquities  of  Siwah,  compared  with  the 
Accounts  of  other  Authors,'  follow  ;  in  which  the  learned  secre- 
tary, as  we  have  said,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  nuijierous  appa- 
rent contradictions.  Some  further  accounts  of  M\\  Horneman 
follow  in  a  postscript,  though  of  little  importance.  It  reminds  us> 
however,  of  a  circumstance  which  we  omitted  in  its  place,  viz, 
-^that  there  are  in  Fezzan  two  kinds  of  venereal  Complaints, 
one  of  which  only  is  derived  from  the  Franks.  Salts  and  colo- 
quintida  are  their  specifics,  and  the  natives  are  said  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  either  only  once  in  their  lives ;  yet  after  havmg  had 
one,  they  may  take  the  other.  In  this  postscript,  Mr.  Horneman 
mentions  an  account,  from  a  man  who  had  seen  I^.Ir.  Browne  at 
Darfoor,  and  had  come  from  thence,  that  the  Niger  and  Nile 
incontestably  joined  ;  but  that,  in  the  dry  period,  the  communi- 
cation was  a  stagnant  lake.  Various  other  reports  of  this  kind 
are  afterwards  added,  and  little  intelligence  could  be  obtained 
of  an  inland  lake.  There  is  scarcely  any  doubt,  as  we  have 
said,  that  the  termination  of  the  former  is  not  very  distant  from 
the  origin  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  Niger  terminates  in  an  ex- 
tensive lake  or  marsh  ;  but  we  must  resign  numerous  consistent 
accounts  of  the  origin  and  the  course  of  rivers  between  these, 
if  we  give  implicit  credit  to  the  report  here  mentioned. 

We  next  find  an  account  of  the  diiFerent  African  tribes  re- 
specting which  our  author  could  procure  authentic  information. 
This  we  cannot  minutely  follow,  nor  is  the  whole  very  interest- 
ing. The  Tuarick  is  a  tribe  greatly  diversified,  but  intrepid^ 
warlike,  and,  apparently,  very  capable  of  civilisation.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tombuctoo  live  the  Tagama,  who  arc  white 
and  not  Mohammedans.  They  are  therefore  called '  Nazari,'  un- 
believers, a  term  supposed  to  have  been  exclusively  applied  to 
Christians  5  and  this  has  occasioned  the  report  of  a  nation  ot- 
white  Christians. 

*  The  Haussa  are  certainly  negroes,  but  not  quite  black  ;  they  are 
the  most  intelligent  people  in  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  they  are  distin- 
guished from  their  neighbours  by  an  interesting  countenance  ;  their 
nose  is  small  and  not  flattened,  and  their  stature  is  not  so  disaoree- 
able  as  that  of  the  negroes,  and  they  have  an  extraordinary  inclina- 
tion for  pleasure,  dancing,  and  singing.  Their  character  is  benevo- 
lent and  mild.  Industry  and  art,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  natural 
productions  of  the  laud,  prevail  in  their  country  ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
they  excel  the  Fezzanians,  who  get  the  greatest  part  of  their  clothes 
and  household  implements  from  the  Soudanians.  They  can  dye  in 
their  country  any  colour  but  scarlet.  The  culture  of  their  land  i 
fts  perfect  as  that  of  the  Europeans,  although  the  manner  of  doing  it 
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Is  very  troublesome.  In  short,  we  have  very  unjust  ideas  of  thl» 
people,  not  only  with  respect  to  their  cultivation  and  natural  abilities^ 
but  also  of  their  strength  and  the  extent  of  their  possessions,  which 
are  by  no  means  so  considerable  as  they  have  been  represented^ 
Their  music  is  imperfect,  when  compared  to  the  European  ;  but  the 
Haussanian  women  have  skill  enough  to  affect  their  husbands  there- 
by, even  to  weeping,  and  to  inflame  their  courage  to  the  greatest  fury 
against  their  enemies.  The  public  singers  are  called  Kadankau* 
F.  112. 

*  Geographical  Illustrations  of  Mr.  Horneman's  Route,  and 
Additions  to  the  general  Geography  of  Africa,  by  Major  Ren- 
nelV  contain  numerous  facts  of  importance  which  we  cannot 
abridge.  Fezzan  appears  to  be  the  country  of  the  Garamantes. 
Mourzouk  is  placed,  in  this  map,  at  about  thirty-nine  miles 
south-east  of  its  position  in  the  map  of  1798. 

'  General  Remarks  on  the  Countries  ia^he  Line  of  Mr. 
Horneman's  Route '  follow.  With  respect  to  the  '  sea  with- 
out water,*  supposed  to  have  been  the  former  bed  of  the  Nile, 
which  once  quitted  its  present  course  at  Benjusof,  major  Ren- 
nell  shows,  with  great  force,  that  since  even  at  present  the 
bed  of  the  Nile  is  below  the  Bahr-bela-ma,  it  must  have  been 
more  so  at  an  earlier  period.  The  remarks  on  the  valley  of 
Mogara,  we  have,  in  some  measure,  anticipated :  its  extent, 
westward,  we  are  not  acquainted  w^ith.  The  distinction  be- 
tween some  parts  of  the  valley  and  the  Oases,  major  Rennell 
supposes  to  consist  In  this — that  in  the  latter,  the  springs  rise 
to  the  surface ;  in  the  former,  though  superficial,  they  do  not 
reach  to  it.  This  author  seems  to  think  that  the  dimensions 
given  by  Mr.  Browne,  six  miles  by  four,  are  more  correct  than 
those  of  Mr.  Horneman,  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles.  Mr.  Horneman 
tt)o  observes,  that  all  the  springs  are  confined  in  tlie  Siwah, 
though  Edrisi  describes  a  river  in  this  spot  which  flows  from  it, 
and  coincides,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  its  situation. 
Siwah  ought  to  be  styled  the  Oasis  of  Ammon ;  it  has  often 
been  called,  improperly,  the  Greater  Oasis,  which  lies  to  the 
south-east ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  this  article,  v.'e  have,  we  fe^r, 
fallen  inadvertently  into  the  same  error.  The  Lesser  Oasis  H2S 
somewhat  to  the  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Oasis  of  Am- 
mon to  the  Greater  Oasis,  and  consists  of  fertile  islands  divided 
by  deserts  of  some  days'  journey.  From  some  geographical 
views,  this  cluster  of  islands,  or  Archipelago,  extends  more  than 
100  miles.  The  '  Remarks  on  Fezzan  and  the  Black  Harutsch,' 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  chapter,  offer 
nothing  that  we  have  not  anticipated. 

The  third  chapter  of  major  Rennell's  valuable  additions  is 
entitled,  *  Improvements  in  the  general  Geography  of  North 
Africa ;  remote  Sources  of  the  Nile,  and  Termination  of  th<i- 
Niger  *,  Lake  of  Fittre  or  Kauga.'    We  shall  select  our  author** . 
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arguments  In  opposition  to  the  report  of  the  junction  of  the 
White  River  with  the  African  head  of  the  Nile. 

*  Mr.  Horneman  having  again  set  afloat  the  idea  of  the  junction  of 
the  Niger  with  the  Nile,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine,  minutely, 
the  geographical  materials  furnished  by  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Horne- 
man, as  well  as  the  notices  found  in  Edrisi ;  in  order  to  shew  the  im- 
probability of  such  a  fact.  Mr.  Horneman  was  informed  by  persons 
who  had  travelled  to  Darfoor,  that  the  Niger  (Joliba)  passed  by  the 
south  of  Darfoor,  into  the  White  River.  It  is  certain  that  Hferodo- 
tus  collected  much  the  same  kind  of  information  in  Egypt :  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  people  whom  Mr.  Browne  consulted  at 
Darfoor,  were  silent,  respecting  any  such  junction  :  on  the  contrary, 
they  report,  not  only  that  the  White  River  is  formed  of  sources, 
springing  from  the  mountains  on  the  south,  but  also  that  the  waters 
between  Darfoor  and  those  mountains,  run  to  the  westward.  It  is 
proper  to  add,  tha|rthe  mountains  in  question,  named  Kumri,  or 
Komri,  are,  as  the  name  imports,  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ;  m 
which  Ptolemy,  and  the  Arabian  geographers,  place  the  remote  head 
of  the  Nile, 

*  In  chapter  vi.  of  the  Geographical  Illustrations,  1798, 1  have  set 
forth  several  facts,  with  a  view  to  shew  the  probability  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Niger,  by  evaporation^  in  the  country  of  Wangara,  &c. 
To  that,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  refer :  but  as  many  additional  facts, 
tending  to  strengthen  my  former  ideas,  have  been  furnished  by  recent 
travellers,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  repeat  some  of  the  former  state- 
ments and  arguments,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

*  Towards  the  W.  and  SW.,  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  miles 
from  the  capital  of  Darfoor,  Mr.  Browne  learnt  that  the  country 
was  intersected  by  a  number  of  streams,  whose  courses  pointed  to  the 
west  and  north-west.  He  appears  to  speak,  however,  with  less  con- 
fidence of  the'courses  of  all  the  other  waters,  save  the  Misselad,  and 
the  small  river  Batta,  its  adjunct.  These,  he  unequivocally  conducts 
from  SE.  to  NW.  (See  pages  449 — 464,  and  his  map  at  p.  180). 
But  of  the  others,  he  merely  says,  "  the  course  of  the  rivers,  if 
rightiy  given,  is,  for  the  most  part,  from  E.  to  W."  But  he  also 
says,  p.  449,  "  the  country  they  flow  through,  is  said  to  be,  great 
part  of  the  year,  wet  and  marshy ;  the  heat  is  excessive,  and  the 
people  remark  that  there  is  no  winter."  The  principal,  as  well  as 
the  most  remote  of  these  rivers,  is  the  Bahr  Kulla,  denominated  from 
a  country  of  the  same  name,  described  (p.  308),  to  abound  With,  laa- 
ter  ;  and  this  Bahr  Kulla  is  considerable  enough  to  require  boats  to 
cross  it,  of  which  some  are  made  of  single  trees,  large  enough  to  hold 
ten  persons. 

*  It  would  seem,  therefore,  (if  Mr.  Browne  was  correctly  informed, 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  because  he  speaks  with -jcaution), 
as  if  these  rivers  descended  from  the  high  country  on  the  south  of 
Darfoor,  into  a  comparatively  low,  and  hollow  tract  to  the  west,  in 
which  also  two  large  lakes  are  marked  in  Mr.  Browne's  map  :  and 
this  tract  falls,  in  our  geography,  nearly  midway  between  the  head 
of  the  White  River,  and  the  country  of  Wangara,  placed  according* 
to  the  notices  found  in  Edrisi  ;  and  which  are  corroborated,  ^qwq- 
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rally,  by  Mr.  Korneman,  who  was  told  that  Wangara  lay  to  t^tf' 
westward  of  the  empire  of  Bornu.  Through  this  country  of  Wan-* 
gara,  the  great  river  of  interior  Africa  (our  Niger)  runs,  and  beyond 
Wangara,  eastward,  we  arc  unable  to  trace  it.*     p.  162* 

Major  Rennell  supposes>  that  the  rivers  which  rise  from  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  run  to  the  west,  discharge  their 
waters  into  a  large  lake,  which  may  also  form  a  reservoir  fof 
the  waters  of  the  Niger.  A  lake  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by 
Edrisif  but  the  unvaried  report  of  Mr.  Horneman's  informers  is, 
that  no  such  lake  is  to  be  found.  Yet  some  lake  exists,  for  that 
of  Fitre  is  expressly  mentioned,  which,  most  probably,  receives 
tlie  waters  of  the  Misselad,  a  river  arising  from  the  Kumri 
mountains ;  nor  is  it  very  improbable  that  this  river  may  have 
been  mistaken  by  Edrisi  for  the  source  of  the  Niger.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Niger,  running  more  than  2000  miles 
westward,  must  find  a  low  level,  and  the  Source  of  the  Nile 
cannot  be  very  low.  Africa  cannot  fall  in  its  level  the  whole 
way  from  the  source  of  the  Niger,  since,  on  the  west  of  the 
Nile,  the  ground  is  confessedly  and  indisputably  high.  The 
Niger  must  therefore  be  lost  somewhere  \  and  a  lake  or  marsh, 
nearly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wangara,  must  be  farmed  by  its 
evanescent  stream — a  termination  by  no  means  smgular  or  im- 
probable. 

The  fourth  chapter,  on  the  tribes  that  occupy  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  Great  Desert^  offers  nothing  very  remarkable,  or 
that  we  can  with  advantage  abridge.  The  Tibbo  and  the 
Tuarick,  already  mentioned,  are  the  chief  tribes  which  inhabit 
the  northern  and  the  north-western  part  of  the  Great  Desert ; 
and  these  are  scattered  in  fertile  spots,  realising  almost  the 
scenery  in  bishop  Berkeley's  political  novel,  Guadentio  di  Lucca. 
A  tribe  cf  the  Tibbo,  styled  the  Rock  Tibbo,  inhabit  the  di- 
strict of  the  White  Harutsch,  and  of  these  the  author  now  speaks. 

*  A  circumstance  in  Herodotus  (Melpom.  183),  leads  one  to  con-f 
elude,  that  these  are  the  Ethio^pian  Troglodytas,  hunted  by  the  Ga- 
ramantes.^  The  Garamantes,  I  trust,  I  have  made  to  appear,  are  the 
Fezzaners ;  and  here  are  a  tribe  of  Troglodytse,  on  their  very  bor- 
ders. They  are  said,  in  the  same  place,  to  be  very  swift  of  foot. 
Mr.  Horneman  says,  that  the  walk  of  the  Tibbos  is  light  and  swift ; 
as  if  remarkably  so  ;  but  then  he  speaks  of  the  Tibbo,  collectively ; 
and  not  of  any  particular  tribe.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appear* 
that  he  saw  more  of  the  Rock  Tibbo,  than  any  other  :  for  he  says, 
*'  they  go  in  multitudes  to  Fezzan  ;"  and  it  may  be  that  his  opinion 
of  the  nation  at  large  was,  in  a  great  measure,  formed  by  what  he 
saw  of  this  tiibe*. 

*  '  The  Troglodytas  were  found  in  every  place  where  nature  or  art  ha<i  pre- 
pared recesses  for  them ;  and  are  always  gifted  with  superior  swiftness  of  foot-. 
In  particular,  in  Pliny,  lib,  vii.  c.  2,  and  in  Hanno's  Voyage,  &c. 

*  Coiisidering  th'^i.  Fezzan,  under  the  name  of  Garanianta,  was  one  of  the 
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*  A  strange  particular  is  related  of  the  Troglodytje,  by  Herodotus. 
He  gays,  that  their  language  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  scream- 
ing of  bats*.     Melpom.  183.'     p.  177. 

The  last  of  these  additional  memoirs  is  entitled.  *  Observa- 
tions on  the  Language  of  Siwah.  By  William  Marsden,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.'  This  language  appears  to  resemble  that  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Mount  Atlas,  called  in  Morocco  the  Shilha  and  the 
Berber,  but  in  their  own  country  the  Amazigh.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, to  cross  the  whole  continent,  is  a  connecting  poiiw^  be- 
tween the  negro  dialects  of  the  south,  and  tlie  Moorish,  or  Ara- 
bic, of  the  north,  and  was  probably  the  prevailing  language  of 
all  North  Africa  previous  to  the  Mohammedan  conquests — per- 
haps the  ancient  Punic.  It  remains  to  inquire,  whether  this  ori- 
ginal language  resemble  any  of  the  native  dialects  of  America. 

We  find  that  a  Spaniard,  become  truh  a  Mohammedan,  is  now 
travelling  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  His  new  name  is  Ali  Beik 
Abdalla  ;  and  was  formerly  signor  Domingo  Badia.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  La  Lande  in  his  History  of  Astronomy  for  tlje  last 
year. 


Art.  IX. — The  Hampshire  Repository;  or,  historical j  ecofio» 
wicaly  and  literary  Miscellany  ;  a  provincial  Work,  of  original 
Materials,  comprising  all  Matters  relative  to  the  County,  in- 
cluding the  Isle  of  Wight,  ^V.  Vol.  11.  To  be  continued  oc- 
casionally.    Svo.      Ids.  Boards,     White. 

THE  gentlemen  connected  with  this  Repository,  whose  ulti- 
mate object  is  seemingly  to  provide  materials  for  a  county  his- 
tory, appear  to  act  judiciously  by  collecting  their  articles  in  this 
gradual  way,  and  exciting  emulation  by  a  previous  publication 
of  such  collections.  We  noticed  the  first  attempt  in  our  thirty- 
first  volume.  Second  Series,  p.  89,  and  spoke  of  it  with  appro- 
bation. The  second,  now  before  us,  is  by  no  means  inferior, 
and,  by  avoiding  election-contests,  is  more  generally  interest- 
ing.    It  is  indeed  a  work  which  the  inhabitant  of  any  f  ounty 


earliest  known  inland  countries  of  Africa,  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  not  altogether  im- 
probable that  the  first  idea  of  the  characteristic  swiftness  of  the  Ethiopian  Tro- 
glodyte, was  derived  from  thence.  And  considering  also  the  false  idea  enter- 
tained by  the  Greeks,  of  the  bearing  of  the  western  side  of  Africa,  Hanno 
might  have  supposed  .the  source  of  the  river  Lixus,  the  reported  seat  of  Hi' 
Troglodytse,  to  have  been  situated  in  the  centre  of  Africa.* 

'  *  Horncman  was  told  by  the  Augilans,  that  the  Tibbo  of  Febabo,  or  Burgu, 
(it  is  not  clear  which)  spoke  a  language  that  resembled  the  -whistling  of  birds. 
He  also  takes  occasion  to  remark,  what  Herodotus  says  concerning  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Ethiopians,  hunted  by  the  Garamautes ;  but  probably  without  r<« 
fernng  these  last  to  the  countrv  of  Fezzan.* 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  2.  July,  180t,  Z 
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may  read  with  advantage ;  for  many  of  the  subjects,  thoirg! 
connected  with  }ianipshire  by  local  ties,  are  in  reality  oi  1 
general  nature. 

It  is  properly  remarked  in  the  preface,  that,  since  these  vo- 
lumes are  designed  only  as  the  foundation  of  a  greater  work,  or 
more  properly  are  the  temporary  accommodation  before  the  struc- 
ture is  completed,  any  general  plan  is  unnecessary,  or  that 
which  is  adopted  may  be  changed  if  necessity  or  inclination  re- 
quire. The  authors  no  longer  purpose  to  publish  volumes  pe- 
riodically, but  the  successive  collections  will  only  appear  when 
they  can  be  properly  filled.  The  remainder  of  the  preface  re- 
lates to  the  chief  objects  of  their  inquiry,  which  are  conse- 
quently local,  though  frequently  of  general  importance. 

The  first  chapter  relates  to  the  civil  and  political  history  of 
Hampshire ;  and  it  is  followed  by  such  articles  of  local  history 
as,  in  more  general  registers,  have  a  reference  to  the  kingdom 
at  large — viz.  preferments,  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  mi- 
htia,  church,  laiw,  commerce,  and  navy.  We  next  find  various 
Statistic  and  ceconomic  details  j  a  review  of  the  agriculure  of  Hamp- 
shire ;  an  account  of  some  antiquities ;  with  a  miscellaneous 
chapter,  including  an  entertaining  pedestrian  tour  through  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  particular  description  of  a  fraudulent  E-O 
table,  detected  and  destroyed  at  Winchester.  The  peculiar 
mechanism  by  which  the  deception  was  carried  on,  is  explained 
in  a  separate  plate. 

The  department  of  biography  contains  a  narrative  of  the 
life  of  -Robert  Stares,  of  Botley,  a  singular  speculator,  who  was 
for  a  time  successful,  and  distinguished  himself,  during  his  pros- 
perity, by  the  most  oppressive  despotism  and  disgusting  haugh- 
tiness. Some  provincial  anecdotes  of  the  earl  of  Bute  follow ; 
and  as  this  nobleman's  character  will  soon  become  the  subject 
of  a  short  examination,  we  shall  select  one  or  two  passages. 

*  For  the  last  years  of  his  life  the  earl  of  Bute  made  HighclifF  hi» 
printipal  residence,  where  he  lived  in  great  privacy,  seeing  only  three 
or  four  select  friends  occasionally,  besides  those  of  his  own  family^ 
His  time  was  much  engaged  in  tlie  pursuit  of  chemical  and  botanical 
knowledge.  His  chemical  apparatus  v/as  very  complete  and  valuable. 
He  was  very  fond  also  of  music,  and  had  one  of  the  most  complete 
•  and  curious  barrel  organs  perhaps  in  the  worid,  now  the  property  of 
the  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Much  of  this  excellent  nobleman's  time  and 
attention  was  also  devoted  to  the  good  of  his  poor  neighbours.  The 
families  of  the  industrious  poor  had  in  him  a  constant  and  most  libe- 
ral benefactor ;  his  only  wish  in  his  various  and  large  distributions  of 
charity,  was,  to  reward  merit  and  be  unknown.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  unaifected  and  truly  Christian  virtues  which  adorned  this 
nobleman's  character,  he  was  for  many  years,  as  is  well  known,  the 
constant  theme  of  the  most  cruel  calumny,  which  he  bore  with  all 
'the  fortitude  and  composure  of  an  elevated  mind  conscious  of  inno- 
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ccncc.  He  could  never  bear  to  hear  the  absent  evil  spoken  of.  As 
a  proof  in  what  abhorrence  he  held  a  slanderer  the  following  anec- 
dote is  related : — 

*  A  certain  presbyterian  divihe,  who  used  occasionally  to  visit  him, 
was  one  day  railing  against  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  his  lordship's 
iicquaintance  with  great  asperity.  The  place  wliere  the  conversation 
took  place  was  across  a  library  table,  on  which  lay  a  Bible.  His 
lordship,  after  having  listened  a.very  short  time  to  his  visitor,  cried 
out,  "  Stop,  sir^  pray  what  book  is  that  which  lies  before  you  : " — 
**  A  Bible,  my  lord." — -"  Well,  sir,  but  that  book  directs  you  to  keep 
your  tongue  from  evil  speaking  and  from  slander ;  how  is  it  that 
you,  more  particularly  as  a  divine,  presume  to  disobey  its  injunc- 
tions?'* 

*  His  lordship  has  been  often  represented  as  a  proud  man  ;  the 
writer  of  this  very  imperfect  biographical  sketch,  who  had  the  honor  of 
his  acquaintance  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  and  who  has  related 
the  above  particulars  from  personal  information,  can  with  truth  as- 
sert that  this  charge  is  groundless.  He  was  of  a  very  reserved  and 
«hy  character,  particularly  with  strangers,  which  was  often  mistaken 
for  pride ;  but  after  a  little  acquaintance,  his  manners  were  perfectly 
condescending  and  familiar,  his  conversation  full  of  interesting  infor- 
mation and  curious  anecdote ;  in  short,  it  was  impossible  to  be  in 
his  company  without  an  opportunity  of  augmenting  useful  know- 
ledge, of  improving  both  the  mind  and  the  heart.*     p.  (j^. 

The  naval  conduct  and  charactei'  of  rejCr-admh-al  Holmes, 
and  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Walter  Taylor,  the  patentee  for  cutting 
blocks  for  the  use  of  the  navy  more  accurately  and  expedi- 
tiously than  by  the  methods  formerly  employed,  conclude  this 
class. 

In  the  class  of  literature  we  find  the  Oxford  Prize  Essay  on 
Commerce,  by  Mr.  Mant,  which,  so  far  as  relates  to  ancient 
commerce,  is  incomplete,  and  v/e  think  inaccurate^  The  Latin 
prize  poem  entitled  Nilus,  by  Mr.  D.  J.Webb  of  Corpus  Ghristi 
college  J  and  some  Latin  verses  from  master  Hartwell  of  Hyde- 
Abbey-school,  Winchester,  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  Philadelphia, 
follow.  From  the  former,  which  merits  our  applause jwe  shall 
select  a  specimen,  though  we  object  to  the  appellation  o(  *  mu-« 
sarum  cunabula  *  as  applied  to  Egypt. 

*  Atqui  non  ideo  tantum  te,  Nile,  canemus 
Musarum  quod.prisca""lavas  cunabula,  et  olim 
Egregiis  loca  feta  viris  :  placet  ipsa  locoruni 
Majestan,  placet  ipsa  tui  torrentis  imago. 
Nempe  ubi  perpetuls  caligat  Sacala  nimbis 
Parvus  ibi  placidusque  lates :  mox  fluctibiis  aiictis 
Inter  Abyssiniae  scooulos  Pelusia  in  arva 
Vi  rupturus  iter,     ^um  vero  quanta  voluptas 
Mixta  metu,  fluvium  ante  oculcs  Spectare  furenteM. 
Seu  nemoi-a  j^thiopum  juxta  atque  Elephantidcs  arcea 
Spumosas  vomat  ille  minas,  montanaque  Contra 
-  Claustra  ruens,  solidam,  scindat  vasto  impcte  rupem. 
Z2 
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Sen  jam  avulsa  rotans  saxorum  fragmina,  Cursum 
Pirecipitet  maels,  ct  nimium  vidua  Sienes 
Mccnia  concutiens,  magno  cum  murmure  sese 
Volvat  in  abruptum  plane  intractabilis  aistiis.*     p.  20. 

The  department  of  English  prize  poems  is  filled  by  one  from 
Mr.  Marsh  on  the  Capture  of  Seringapatam  ;  a  translation  of 
the  Oxford  Prize  Poem  in  the  last  volume  •,  tlie  second  book. of 
the  Supplement  to  Lucan,  continued  from  the  same  volume. 
Miscellaneous  poems  of  different  casts  follow,  of  which  the 
humorous  ones  are,  we  think,  the  best:  some  scarcely  rise 
above  mediocrity.  A  prologue  to  All  for  Love,  by  bishop 
Hoadlcy ;  and  one  from  bishop  Lovv  th,  communicated  by  Dr. 
Warton,  to  Venice  Preserved,  acted  by  the  Winchester  boys  j 
ponclude  this  part  of  the  volume. 

The  article  Luctus  Wiccamicus  contains  the  happiest  of  the 
elegiac  poems,  and  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Warton,  of 
whom  the  authoi's  purpose  to  publish  som.e  memoirs,  and  request 
original  information.  Two  of  these  elegies  are  in  Greek,  and  of 
one  only  a  Latin  tran^Trftion  is  subjoined.  Two  very  classical 
epitaphs,  communicated  by  Dr.  Warton,  written  by  Dr.  Alsop 
from"  the  College  Chapel,  are  inserted ;  to  which  some  others  of 
different  kinds  are  added. 

The  greater  part  of  the  chapter  entitled  Criticisms  relates  to 
Dr.  Milner's  History  of  Winchester,  and  the  controversy  which 
it  has  excited — a  controversy  of  which  the  reviewer  of  the  His- 
tory, in  the  former  volume,  has  his  share.  Dr.  W^ilson's  work 
On  Febrile  Diseases,  on  Opium,  and  the  remote  "Causes  of  Urij- 
nary  Gravel,  is  noticed,  from  the  slender  connexion  of  his 
having  for  some  time  practised  physic  at  Winchester.  Two 
sermons  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  preached  before  .th^ 
king ;  Dr.  Rennell's  celebrated  sermon,  and  some  others,  are  re- 
ferred to.  Dr..  Rennell's  arguments  against  public  schools  ar^ 
answered  with  much  energy  and  spirit.  A  supplement  to  the 
poetry  concludes  this  very  respectable  volume. 


Art.  X. — The  Lfe  of  a  Lover,  hi  a  Series  of  Letters,  By 
Sophia  Lee,  6  Fols.  Crown  Svo.  1/.  16/.  Boards,  Robin- 
sons.    1804. 

IN  the  general  observations  which  we.  some  time  since  offered 
on  novels,  we  omitted  the  lately  fashionable  form  of  letters.  In 
reality,our  articleextendedfurtherthanwe  had  expected, and  there 
was  little  reason  to  doubt  that  some  publication  of  importance 
in  this  line  would  soon  enable  us  to  add  our  additional  remarks. 
Such  now  occurs  to  us  in  the  present  work ;  and  miss  Lee^s  ge- 
neral character  and  former  success  in  die  historical  novel  wiH 
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justify  us  111  enlarging  a  little  on  the  form  and  the  substance  of 
these  volumes  :  and  whether  we  *  praise  '  or  *  blame,'  we  trust 
she  will  not  find  it  *  without  reason.' 

To  relate  a  story  in  the  language  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
scene,  must  undoubtedly  give  a  spirit  and  almost  a  reality  to 
fiction :  it  must  animate,  by  bringing  the  events  with  force  be- 
fore us ;  and,  by  the  reflexions  which  would  naturally  occur  to 
the  person  interested  in  the  narrative,  we  appear  almost  wit-, 
nesses  of  the  difi^'erent  occurrences.  It  must,  hov/ever,  be  ob-- 
vious,  that  to  execute  such  a  task  with  ability,  to  hurry  us  *  from 
Thebes  to  Athens,'  requires  almost  the  united  talents  of  the  poet 
and  the  actor.  It  is  not  enough  to  describe  the  circumstances, 
but,  by  an  almost  scenic  artifice,  they  must  be  brought  before 
us.  The  author,  too,  must  be  master  of  each  style,  that  the  il- 
lusion may  be  preserved  j  for  the  style  must  be  reciprocally, 
adapted  to  the  characters,  and  exhibit  a  material  diiierence, 
*  whether  Davus  or  a  hero  speaks.'  For  these  reasons,  so  few 
authors  have  completely  succeeded  in  this  line  ;  and,  where  suc- 
cess is  so  difficult,  where  perfect  success  is  almost  unattainable 
by  a  single  writer,  it  is  no  dfsgrace  to  fail.  The  herd  of  copyists, 
the  shadows  of  shades,  which  pester  us ^  from  every  quarter, 
claim  not  a  moment's  notice.  Each  character  speaks  flippantly 
in  the  same  jargon;  and,  with  the  customary  introductions  and. 
conclusions  of  the  letters,  many  a  page  is  filled  with  very  little 
trouble  to  the  author,  and  as  little  amusement  to  the, reader. 
Richardson,  the  great  artist  in  this  line,  .has  been  followed .  by. 
a  host  of  imitators;  among  whom  many  French  novefists,  and, 
in  our  own  country,  miss  Burney,  rise  considerably  above  their 
companions,  and  almost  equal  their  model. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  to  the  work  before  us,  which  was 
the  production  of  miss  Lee's  earlier  years.  We  of  course  fjad 
no  traces  of  present  events  and  customs.  This  indeed  renders 
it  not  the  novel  of  the  day,  not  the  Cynthia  to  be  adored  only 
at  the  present  moment,  but  one  tliat  may  pretend  to  more  last- 
ing  reputation.  The  style  is  in  general  appropriate,  correct, 
and  elegant,  though  in  a  few  instances,  even  where  the  character 
from  which  it  proceeds  is  of  the  superior  cast,  a  little  colloquial. 
May  this  be  a  merit  or  a  fault  ?  It  certainly  preserves  the  illu- 
sion; but  we  think  the  sentiment  would  be  sufficient  for  this. 
purpose,  without  descending  in  the  language. 

The  subject  of  the  story  is  short  and  simple:  th^  interest 
arises  from  the  events.  Cecilia  Rivers,  the  heroine, ,  is  the 
daughter  "of  a  clergyman  with  a  limited  fortune,  and  compelled 
from  this  cause  to  undertake  the  education  of  soine^  yqung  Ja- 
dies.  After  various  disappointments,  chance  leads  her  to  lord 
Westbury's,  where  she  captivates,  and  is  captivated  by,  his  lord- 
ship. The  latter,  in  an  early  period  of  life,  had  fallen  in  love 
with  'the  daughter  of  his  tutor.     He  had  been  permitted  to 
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marry  her ;  and  at  this  period  she  is  still  alive.  Lady  West- 
bury  however,  vain  and  weak,  was  at  little  pains  to  preserve 
the  heart  she  had  caught*,  and,  in  the  midst  of  flattery  and  dis- 
sipation, lost  her  lord's  early  indiscriminating  affection.  Ce- 
ciia  leaves  lady  Westbury  •,  and  after  numerous  events,  in  which 
her  health  greatly  suffers,  and  one  of  which  is  her  ladyship's 
death,  she  is  united  to  lord  Westbury.  Here  novels  usually 
end  ;  but  the  present  is  continued  with  unabated  interest  by 
a  detail  of  the  various  methods  tried,  by  secret  enemies  and 
interested  relations,  to  separate  them.  One  of  these  is,  in 
the  event,  fatal  to  Cecilia,  though  not  to  their  mutual  aflfec- 
ticn. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story  there  are,  we  think,  some  errors. 
The  character  of  a  heroine  is  always  supposed  to  be  held  out 
as  a  model  for  imiitation- — we  mean  not,  that  every  heroine  should 
be  a  faultless  monster ;  —  but,  unless  her  failings  be  strongly, 
pointed  cut,  and  kept  in  view  by  their  unfortunate  influence  on 
future  events,  her  character  will  influence  the  younger  female 
readers.  In  Cecilia's  early  conduct,  there  are  undoubtedly  er- 
rors which  should  have  been  condemned,  particularly  her  stay- 
ing so  long  at  lord  Westbury's  after  the  knowledge  of  what 
may  be  styled  her  own  and  his  weakness,  and  her  admission 
of  clandestine  nocturnal  meetings.  This  error  is  heightened, 
when  lord  Westbury's  conduct  is  examined.  He  certainly  con- 
siders Cecilia  in  a  light  by  no  means  respectable ;  and  the  liber- 
tine appears  on  many  occasions.  Yet  she  stays  at  his  house, 
and  afterwards,  on  repeated  insults  of  a  similar  kind,  by  no 
iTieans  avoids  hira  with  the  spirit  and  firmness  which  a  fault- 
less character  should  have  assumed.  It  may  be  said,  that  her 
early  compliance  produced  the  subsequent  insulting,  treatment ; 
yet  this  must  be  discovered  by  the  reader  *,  and  some  young  la- 
dies may  not  be  anxious  to  make  the  discovery,  but  admit  a  lord 
Westbury,  v/ithout  obtaining  a  similar  elevation. 

The  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in  the  dilTiirent  circumstances,  are 
sonietiqies  too  artinciah  A  second  miss  Rivers— a  letter  changed 
at  the  post-ofRce,  because  both  were  sealed  with  a  coronet — - 
plans  overheard  in  a  lone  house  to  which  two  parties  had  been 
driven  by  a  storm — are  not  sufficiently  within  the  limits  of  pro- 
bability:  and,  in  the  misunderstanding  v/hich  occurred  in  France, 
it  is  singular  that  Mrs.  Forrester  is  prevented  from  expiaining  the 
mistake,  which  is  afterwards  effected  by  less  probable  m^eans.  We 
are  willing  to  allow,  at  the  same  tinie,  that  probability  becomes 
every  day  more  difhcult  in  this  species  of  composition.  The 
public  voice  is  so  loud  in  demanding  novelty,  that  an  author 
must  have  mpie  than  common  powers  of  invention  to  observe 
the  strict  limits  of  probability.  If  the  situations  in  which  the 
characters  arc  placed  be  new,  so  must  their  conduct  in  them  •  if 
their  embarraacjmeiits  be  new,  so  must  their  escapes  and  contri- 
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vances:  but,  unfortunately,  real  life,  the  only  criterion  of  proba^ 
bility,  afFords  but  a  scanty  portion  of  precedents ;  and  where  the 
precedents  of  real  life  areexhausted,  and  yet  the  demand  for  novels; 
continues  importunate,  to  what  must  the  writer  resort  ?  Perhaps 
it  were  better  if  we  could  be  less  fastidious  in  our  clamour  after 
novelty,  and  occasionally  allow  a  writer  of  miss  Lee's  geniu<5 
to  tell  an  old  tale  in  a  new  way,  or  to  show  how  the  most  com-r 
mon  events  may  be  rendered  interesting  when  embellished  with 
the  style  and  incidental  ornaments  of  an  accurate  observer,  of 
men  and  manners. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  general  merits  of  this  novel, 
we  may  speak  with  less  reserve.  The  characters  are  varied  and 
well  discriminated.  The  descriptions  are  often  pleasing  *,  and 
the  whole,  though  somewhat  too  long,  is  entertaining.  We  shall 
select  a  short  interesting  scene,  not  only  for  its  own  merit,  but 
because  it  may  be  more  easily  separated  from  the  rest — It  relates 
to  a  married  couple,  who  were  said,  by  an  artless  country  girl  not 
acquainted  with  lord  Westbury,  to  be  more  happy  than  they. 

*  Lord  Westbury  is  always  much  amused  with  hearing  me  imitate 
the  rustic  dialect,  and  during  our  little  repast  I  told  him  my  poor 
Polly's  story  in  her  own  words ;  inviting  him,  after  we  had  sat 
awhile,  to  set  forward  in  search  of  the  happy  pair,  to  whom  wc 
yielded  in  village  fame.  He  in  vain  assured  me,  that  I  should  be  dy* 
ing  with  fatigue,  ^nd  as  brown  as  the  stubble  through  which  I  must 
walk.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  go,  and  with  his  usual  indulgence  he 
at  length  allowed  me  my  own  way  :  truth  must  be  owned,  though  I 
said  not  a  word  of  weariness,  I  leant  so  unmercifully  on  his  arm,  that 
I  fancy  he  guessed  I  felt  all  my  own  folly  and  obstinacy.  At  length, 
however,  v/e  reached  the  turnpike^  and  a  little  beyond  perceived  a 
white  cot,  overhung  with  a  vine  which  might  grace  Italy.  By  the 
turnpike  gate  stood  a  waggon,  but  not  a  creature  could  we  see,  eithei- 
in  the  house,  or  out  of  it.  On  we  marched,  arm  in  arm,  to  the  white 
cot;  and,  as  we  entered,  perceived  a  whole  group  of  people,  gathered 
round  the  chair  of  a  youpg  woman,  so  wholly  intent  upon  her,  that 
not  an  eye  turned  towards  us.  We  drew  yet  nearer,  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  variety  of  sighs,  groans,  and  kind  lamentations.  Alas  ! 
we  too  soon  comprehended  the  recent  calamity:  the  only  son  of  this 
young  happy  couple  had  just  been  killed  by  the  waggon,  and  the 
mother,  yet  clasping  the  mangled  remains,  sunk  under  the  severe 
agony.  I  turned  pale  as  death,  and  shrunk  back  on  the  shoulder  of 
pay  lord,  who  seated  me  as  far  from  the  group  as  the  confined  spot 
allowed.  -=-  "  Cxod  he  knows,  my  mistress,"  said  the  poor  waggoner 
with  a  sorrowful  simple  countenance,  "  I  would  no  more  have  hurt 
a  hair  of  your  child's  head  than  if  h^'had  been  my  own ;  but  I  tell 
you  he  came  behind  me,  and  run  under  the  wheel — how  could  I  help 
that  ?  Aw  ware  to  die  so,  surely ;  and  God's  will  must  be  dono."—- 
.*'  Do  n't  talk  to  me  !"  cried  the  wretched  young  creature,  "do  n't 
any  of  you  talk  to  mc  !  let  me  have  my  own  way  ;  sure  1  may  cry^ 
over  my  murdered  baby!"  Then  lifting  her  apron,  in  which  tlie  child 
>v^6  wrapt,  "  My  pretty  Billy,  4id  I  think  when  th)'  little  arms  were 
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thrown  round  my  neck  just  now,  as  I  drest  tliee,  that  they  nevej' 
would  be  so  again  ?     Did  I  think  that  thy  sweet  face  would  ever  be 
80  disfugured  that  thy  own  mammy  would  not  know  it  ?" — "  Betty ,^ 
my  love,"  cried  the  afflicted  husband,  turning  with  his  arm  her  head 
from  the  dreadful  object,  but  only  to  bury  it  in  his  bosom,  "  do  n't 
thee  grieve  so.      I  am  sure  I  would  have  died  to  save  my  little  one  ; 
but  since  he  is  in  Heaven,  vi-emust  bear  God's  will  with  patience." — 
*'  Why  will  you  say  a  word,  William  ?    Ah  !    what  was  your  love  to 
mine  ?     I  bore  him  —  I  brought  him  with  pain  and  sorrow  into  the 
world — ^reared  him  at  my  breast — he  was  all  my  comfort  through  the 
long  long  day ;    and  how  joyfully  would  he  run  and  tell  me,  as  well 
as  he  was  able,  when  he  saw  you  com.ing  from  work !  And  to  lose  him 
as  it  were  in  a  moment !    to  have  him  playing  at  my  feet,  and  in  a 
thought,  as  it  were,  hold  him  dead  in  my  arais  ! — What  are  you  here 
yet  ?"    added  she,  turning  in  rage  toward  the  waggoner  (who  stood 
rather  overwhelmed  by  her  reproaches,  than  any  consciousness  of  de- 
serving them — an  av^'kward  kind  of  distress,  which  is  often  produced 
by  the  ungoverned  feelings  of  the  vulgar)  :    *'  how  can  you  look  on 
the  baby  you  have  murdered  ? "  — "  Have  patience,  my  dearest,'* 
again  cried  the  husband.  —  "  I  tell  you,  William,  you  did  not  bear 
hmi.'*' — ^^  But  you  d'ldy''  cried  the  interesting  tender  father,  v^rith  a 
gush  of  tears,  which  made  my  very  heart  dissolve  within  me.     The 
waggoner  now  hastily  retired,  protesting  that  he  had  rather  his  wag- 
gon had  taken  iire,  though  it  was  his  all,  than  that  this  should  have 
happened.    Poor  fellow !  the  misfortune,  I  am  told,  would  have  been 
as  great  to  him  by  a  forfeiture,  had  he  not  met  with  the  merciful  lord 
of  the  manor.    The  increasing  grief  of  the  mother  still  more  afflicted 
the  husband,  who   spoke  to  her  in  a  low  endearing  tone  for  a  little 
tim.c  ;   then  asked,  what  more  she  could  have  said  had  he  been  thus 
snatched  from  her  :  she  started,  and  losing  the  sense  of  the  real  cala- 
mity in  the  mere  idea  of  a  greater,  the  very  soul  of  love  shot  from 
her  eyes,  when  throwing  her  arm  round  WiUiam's  neck,  she  faintly 
repeated,  "  Oh,  William  !    I  should  then  have  said  nought.''''  —  "  Let 
us  steal  away,  my  lord,"  cried  I,  rising  softly,  "  nor  intrude  upon  a 
grief  which  time  will  soon  meliorate  into  sweetness.     This  pair  may 
indeed  set  the  world  at  defiance,  for  they  possess  ail  it  can  give,  as 
we  do,  in  each  other:  and  yet  I  cannot  yield  in  affection  even  to  her, 
since,  as  she  simply  but  strongly  expresses  herself,  under  such  a  ca- 
lamity I  too  should  have  said  nought. ^^     Vol.  vi.  p.  33. 

Another  short  extract  will  show  that  our  authoress  has  very 
correctly  appreciated  the  morals  of  high  life. 

*  A  Httle  girl  was  soon  after  added  to  the  family,  and  seized  upon 
the  half-extinguished  affections  of  her  father.  As  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  the  lady  to  be  surrounded  with  people  whom  her  lord 
despised,  he  eagerly  embraced  the  touching  interval,  to  attempt  re- 
calhng  the  youthful  and  mistaken  Henrietta  to  her  duties,  by  leading 
her  to  discover  that  those  alone  could  supply  her  pure  or  lasting  plea- 
sures :  but  she  had  already  studied  the  tone  of  that  world  by  whicli 
she  had  been  seduced.  Would  any  one  understand  what  has  banished 
all  refined  pleasures,  annihilated  those  decorums  which  once  preserved 
purity  to  society,  and  even  struck  at  the  sublime  and  awful  form  of 
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Virtue  herself — it  is,  Banter  ! — that  sprightly  and  deformed  imp,  pro- 
duced in  an  evil  hour  by  Wit  and  Humour;  yet  bearing  no  resem- 
blance to  the  first,  but  an  unpolite  freedom  of  ridicule;  nor  to  the  last, 
but  a  grotesque  shrug,  and  an  impertinent  grin.  How  strange  is.it, 
that  a  monster  like  this  should  be  aUovved  to  become  the  tyrant  of 
pohshed  society  ;  for  in  few  instances  will  either  Religion  or  Mora- 
lity venture  to  cope  with  it.  No  :  Vve  laugh  ourselves  out  of  all  that 
is  right,  iirst-r~and  into  all  that  is  wrong,  afterwards  !  Nor  does  the 
fascinating  fiend  resign  its  prey,  till,  laid  early,  perhaps,  on  the  bed 
of  sickness,  or  at  once  approaching  to  the  hour  of  death,  we  look 
With  other  eyes  upon  its  playful  frolics  ;  or  brood,  in  sad  silence, 
over  scenes  from  whence  it  is  for  ever  flown. 

*  Without  any  other  qualification  for  bantering,  than  a  beautiful 
mouth  and  easy  manners,  lady  Westbury  availed  herself  of  that  fa- 
shionable acquirement  to  laugh  at  her  lord  for  meddhng  in  nursery- 
concerns.  And  sometimes,  cramming  the  little  stranger  into  his  arms, 
with  strokes  of  ridicule,  which  are  not  the  less  offensive  because  they 
are  undeserved,  she  would  give  him  leave  "  to  render  the  young  squaller 
a  pattern  of  female  excellence,  and  the  very  model  of  himself,  provided 
he  did  not  shut  up  a  woman  of  her  age,  figure,  and  condition,  to  dan- 
dle miss,  or  pore  over  all  those  m.usty  essays  upon  education  with 
which  he  had  been  pleased  to  litter  her  bGudolr.  What  would  the 
world  think,  did  they  know  that  he  managed  the  nurse-maids  j  or 
expected  to  save  the  expense  of  one,  by  bestov/ing  the  ofiice  upou 
his  wife!" 

*  XiOrd  Westbur)'-  answered  only  with  a  sigh  ;  and  pressing  the 
babe,  who  was  her  mother's  image,  to  his  bosom,  secretly  prayed 
that  feature  might  prove  the  only  likeness  betv/een  them.  Another 
year  revolved  in  the  same  course  of  (to  him)  insipid  amusements; 
■when  the  lady  again  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  Disgust  now  became 
the  sad  consequence  of  secret  alienation.  Lord  Westbury  dined,  and 
spent  half  his  hfe,  in  St.  James's  Street ;  while  his  lady,  having  taken 
the  whole  morning  to  recover,  in  her  bed,  the  fatigues  of  the  previous 
evening's  pleasure,  revived  as  the  day  closed,  and  again  issued  out  to 
encounter  the  same  fatigue.  Different  chambers  completed  the  sepa- 
ration ;  and  this  fashionable  pair  have,  already,  almost  outlived  the 
recollection  of  that  passion  which  once  made  them  both  brave  every 
obstacle.  .     ■ 

*  Deprived  of  social  happiness  at  home,  lord  Westbur)'-  was  soon 
courted  into  seeking  it  abroad:  and  the  worthless  part  of  the  women 
of  fashion,  who  now  rank  httle  higher  than  the  courtezans  whom  they 
emulate,  knew  all  the  value  of  their  prize, 

*  Enormous  to  society  at  large  has  the  progress  of  luxury  proved  : 
nor  was  domestic  happiness  less  endangered,  when,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  commerce,  excellent  roads,  and  admirable  accommodations 
in  travelling,  made  the  metropohs  accessible,  no  less  to  the  idle  than 
the  active.  Those  splendid  mansions  in  Pall  Mall,  whose  ilhiminated 
windows  catch  the  eye  of  every  thoughtful  pedestrian,  are  often,  in 
reality,  dens  of  ruin!  monuments  of  misery!  Into  these,  with  a  iigiit 
step  and  easy  fortune,  too  often  darts,  in  pursuit  of  luxury  and  plea- 
sure, the  husband,  the  lover,  the  father,  £lie  brother,  yet  new  to  tiie 
world,  and  v/holly  inexperienced  :    but,  who  ever  quits  them  with  a 
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Jtep  as  light  !  liow  few  with  as  easy  a  fortune  }  Appetites  painpcrcc 
to  dt'Draviiy,  or  tastes  indulged  to  impoverishment,  are  the  least  eviU 
V'hich  follow  the  habit  of  resorting  to  these  elegant  clubs.  The  fa- 
cility with  which  money,  in  these  places,  buys  every  thing,  soon 
makes  cv.Ty  thing  iwdifFerent  or  disgustful.  The  simple,  but  exqui- 
site, sources  of  enjoyment  in  the  soul,  rctain  their  power  only  by  those 
privations  v.hicli  circumstances  impose,  or  reason  exacts  from  us, 
Thiit  we  are  ordained  to  purchase,  by  forbearance  or  exertion,  eveiy 
gccd  vv'orth  having,  is  very  evident,  if  we  only  consider  that  nothing 
We  term  so  is  at  once  within  our  call  or  reach.  Man  might  envy  the 
bird  that,  shaking  its  beautiful  plumage,  finds  itself  drest,  or  feasts 
upon  the  npened  cherry  that  invites  its  little  bill,  did  he  not  know 
tliat  the  reflecting  wretch,  whose  eye  pursues  the  gay  interloper,  alone 
can  prepare  for  that,  or  himself,  the  future  good,  or  guard  against 
the  future  evil.*     Vol.  i.  p.  157. 

We  might  easily  multiply  these  quotations  from  a  work  in 
which  there  is  a  profusion  of  scattered  beauties  *,  but  we  shall 
not  anticipate  the  pleasure  our  readers  may  f^nd  in  their  own 
discrimination.  The  whole  is  of  a  superior  cast  \  and  we  sliall 
not  wonder  if  it  acquire  a  great  share  of  popularity. 


Art  XI. — Poems,  from  the  Portuguese  of  Luis  de  Camoens  : 
■with  Rejnarks  on  his  Life  and  Writings,  Notes,  isfc.  k^c. 
By  Lord  Viscou?it  Strangfbrd,  Small  8vo*  Is.  Boards,  Car- 
penter.    1803. 

TO  this  elegantly-laboured  translation  of  the  minor  poems  of 
Camoens  a  very  interesting  biography  is  prefixed,  which  sup- 
plies many  deficiencies  in  the  account  given  by  the  translator  of 
the  Lusiad,  and  is  an  essential  appendage  to  his  careless  narra- 
tive. 

*  Jj\ni  de  Camoens  was  born  at  Lisbon,  about  the  year  1524. 
His  misfortunes  began  with  his  birth,  for  he  never  saw  the  smile  of  a 
father  \  vSlinon  Vaz  de  Camoens  having  perished  by  shipwreck  in  the 
rer)'  year  which  gave  being  to  his  son.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  re- 
ceived opinion,  although  there  be  many  reasons  for  calling  it  into 
question.  Notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  wealth,  which  the  fa- 
ir<ily  sustained  in  consequence  of  this  event,  the  youthful  Camoens 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Coimbra,  and  maintained  there  by  the 

•  provider.t  care  of  his  surviving  parent. 

*  The  ideas  a^;sociatecl  with  the  place  of  our  education  are  gene- 
rally lasting,  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  poetical  minds  to  recall  them 
v.'ith  delight,  and  Camoens  frequently  mentions  Coimbra,  where  he 
was  fostered  on  the  "  lap  of  science,"  with  all  the  tender  gratitude 
©fan  affectionate  son.  During  the  period  which  he  passed  at  the 
university,  he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  that  passion,  with  which  he 
afterv/ards  became  so  intimately  acquainted.  It  is  even  recorded, 
that  while-  the  manly  graces  of  his  jperson  inspiixd  many  oPthe  better 
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vf%  with  admiration,  he  treated  his  fair  captives  with  disdain,  or  at 
most,  as  the  mere  objects  of  tennporary  transport. 

*  But  the  scene  was  soon  to  be  changed,  and  on  his  airival  at  Lis^ 
bon,  he  was  destined  to  feel  the  full  vengeance  of  that  god  whose 
power  he  had  contemned.  Love  is  very  nearly  aUied  to  devotion, 
a;  d  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  the  latter  that  Camoens  was  introduced 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  former.  In  the  church  of  **  Christ's 
Wounds,"  at  Lisbon,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1542,  he  first  beheld 
Dona  Caterina  de  Ataide,  the  object  of  his  purest  and  earliest  at- 
tachment. The  churches  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  says  Scarron,  are 
the  very  cradles  of  intrigue  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  Camoens  en- 
joyed an  opportunity  of  declaring  his  affection,  with  all  the  romantic 
ardour  of  eighteen,  and  of  a  poet. 

*  But,  in  those  days,  love  was  a  state  of  no  trifling  probation,  and 
ladies  then  unconscionably  expected  a  period  of  almost  chivalrous 
servitude,  which,  happily  for  gentlemen,  is  no  longer  required.  The 
punctilious  severity  of  his  mistress  formed  the  subject  of  our  poet's 
most  tender  complaints  ;  for,  though  her  heart  had  secretly  decided 
in  his  favour,  still  Portuguese  delicacy  suppressed  all  avowal  of  her 
passion.  After  many  months  of  adoration,  when  he  humbly  besought 
a  ringlet  of  her  hair,  she  was  so  far  softened  by  his  entreaties,  a;*  to 
make  a  compromise  with  prudery,  and  bestow  one  of  the  silken  fillets 
which  encircled  her  head  !  These  anecdotes  must  not  be  despised, 
for  they  mark  the  temper  of  the  times. 

*  The  pecuhar  situation  of  Dona  Caterina  (that  of  one  of  the 
queen's  ladies)  imposed  an  uniform  restraint  on  her  lover,  which  soon 
became  intolerable.  Like  another  Ovid,  he  violated  the  sanctity  of 
the  royal  precincts,  and  was  in  consequence  banished  from  the  court. 
With  the  precise  nature  of  his  offence  we  arc  unacquainted,  but  it 
Joo  probably  arose  from  a  breach  of  discretion,  the  first  and  noblest 
amongst  the  laws  of  gallantry.  Whatsoever  it  might  have  been,  it 
/umished  a  happy  pretext  to  the  lady's  relations,  for  terminating  an 
intercourse  which  worldly  considerations  rendered,  on  her  part,  of 
the  highest  imprudence.  But  Love  prepared  consolation  for  his  vo- 
tary where  leijst  he  expected  it.  On  the  morning  of  his  departure, 
his  mistress  relented  from  her  wonted  severity,  and  confessed  the  se- 
cret of  her  long-concealed  affection.  The  sighs  of  grief  were  soon 
lost  in  those  of  mutual  dehght,  and  the  hour  of  parting,  was,  perhaps, 
the  sweetest  of  our  poet's  existence.  Thus  comforted,  he  removed  to 
Santarem  (the  scene  of  his  banishment)  but  speedily  returned  to  Lis- 
bon, again  tasted  of  transport,  was  a  second  time  detected,  and  a  se- 
cond time  driven  into  exile.  To  such  a  spirit  as  Camoens,  the  inac- 
tivity of  this  situation  must  have  proved  insupportable ;  the  voice  of 
Love  whispered  a  secret  reproach,  and  inspired  him  with  the  glorious 
resolution  of  conquering  the  obstacles  which  fortune  had  placed  be^ 
tween  him  and  fehcity.  He  accordingly  sought  and  obtained  per- 
jnission  to  accompany  king  John  IILin  an  expedition  then  concerted 
against  the  Moors  in  Africa.  Here,  whilst  bravely  fighting  under 
the  commands  of  a  near  relation,  he  was  deprived  of  his  right  eye,  by 
some  splinters  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel  in  whicii  he  was  stationed, 
^lany  of  his  most  pathetic  coinpositioiis  were  written  during  \}\^ 
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campaign,  and  tlie  toils  of  a  martial  life  were  sweetened  by  the  recoil 
lection  of  her  for  whom  they  were  endured. 

*  His  heroic  conduct  in  many  ertgsgt-ments,  at  length  purchased 
his  rccal  to  court.  He  hastened  home,  fraught  with  the  most  tender 
anticipations,  and  found — what  must  have  been  his  feelings  ?  that  his 
mistress  was  no  more  !— i 

*  There  can  scarcely  be  conceived  a  more  interesting  theme  for  the 
visions  of  romance,  than  the  death  of  this  young  and  amiable  being. 
The  circumstances  of  her  fate  are  pecuharly  favourable  to  the  exer- 
cise of  conjecture.  She  loved,  she  was  beloved,  yet  unfortunate  in 
her  attachment,  she  was  torn  from  the  world  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty  ;  and  vs^e  cannot  but  adorn  her  grave  with  some  of  the  wild- 
est flowers  which  fancy  produces.  But  her  lot  was  enviable,  com- 
pared to  that  of  her  lover.  The  measure  of  his  sorrows  was  yet  im- 
perfect. He  had  still  to  encounter  the  cruel  neglect  of  that  nation, 
whose  glory  his  valour  had  contnbuted  to  maintain.  The  claims  of 
mere  merit  are  too  often  disregarded,  but  those  which  are  founded 
on  the  gratitude  of  courts  are  hopeless  indeed !  Long  years  were 
passed  by  Camoens  in  unsuccessful  application  for  the  reward  which 
his  services  demanded,  and  in  suing  for  his  rights  at  the  feet  df  men 
whom  he  could  not  but  despise.  This  was  a  degradation  which  his 
high  spirit  knew  not  how  to  endui-e,  and  he  accordingly  bade  adieu 
to  Portugal,  to  seek,  under  the  burning  suns  of  India,  that  indepen- 
dence which  his  own  country  denied. 

*  There  are  some  who  attribute  this  event  to  a  very  different  cause, 
and  assert  that  Camoens  quitted  Lisbon  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
covered intrigue  with  the  beautiful  wife  of  a  Portuguese  gentleman. 
Perhaps  ^ihis  story  may  not  be  wholly  unfounded.  It  is  improbable 
that  he  remained  long  constant  to  the  memory  of  a  departed  mistress, 
when  living  beauty  was  ready  to  supply  her  place.  His  was  not  a 
heart  that  could  safely  defy  temptation,  although  the  barbarous  inge- 
nuity of  some  commentators  would  make  us  believe,  that  all  his 
amours  vv-ere  purely  Platonic,  and  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  passion 
in  every  other  respect.  Happily  for  himself,  the  case  was  different* 
and  his  woi'ks  record  that  he  more  than  once  indulged  in  the  little 
wanderings  of  amatory  frolic. 

*  On  his  arrival  in  India,  we  find  that  Camoens  contributed,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  the  success  of  an  expedition  against  the  Pimenta 
Isles,  carried  on  by  the  king  of  Cochin  and  his  allies  the  Portuguese. 
His  own  recital  of  this  affair  exhibits  all  the  charming  modesty  of 
merit.  ■  In  the  following  year  (1555)  Manuel  de  Vasconeclos  con'- 
ducted  an  amiament  to  the  Red  3ea.  Our  poet  accompanied  him, 
and  with  the  intrepid  curiosity  of  genius,  explored  the  wild  regions 
of  Africa  by  which  Mount  Felix  is  surrounded.  Here  his  mind  was 
stored  with  sketches  of  scenery,  which  afterwards  formed  some  of  the 
most  finished  pictures  in  his  Lusiad,  and  in  other  compositions,  to 
the  former  of  which,  on  returning  to  Goa,  he  devoted  his  whole  at- 
tention. 

*  India,  at  that  time,  presented  a  scene  of  political  depravity, 
which  tio  subsequent  period  has  exceeded.  Practices  were  tolerated, 
whk|i  eventually  wrought  the  downfal  of  the  government  by  whom 
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they  were  authorized ;  hordes  of  hungry  adventurers  rioted  on  the 
spoils  of  the  fnendless  natives,  and  the  demons  of  rapacity  and  ava* 
rice  were  every  where  exalted  into  gods.  Xbe  spirit  of  Camoens 
rose  in'  revolt  against  the  enonnities  by  v/;iich  he  was  surrounded. 
An  opportunity  of  declaring  his  disgust  at  length  oceurredv  The  ar-' 
rival  of  a  new  governor  at  Goa,  was  celebrated  by  the  exhibition  of- 
a  kind  of  tournament,  in  which  reeds  were ■  employed  in  place  of 
lances,  thence  called  "The  Sport  of  the  Canes."  Camoens  fjiib^ 
Hshed  a  satirical  account  of  this  ?ffair,  in  which  he  described  the  chief 
men  of  Goa,  as  adorned  v,nth  allegorical  devices,  &c.  allusive  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  each.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  ba- 
nished to  China  by  order  of  Barreto,  the  governor,  against  whom  the 
bard's  attack  had  been  principally  directed. 

*  This  proceeding  of  Camoens  has  not  escaped  reprehension.  He 
has  been  accused  of  ingratitude ;  but  how  could  he  be  ungrateful,- 
who  never  had  a  friend  ?  His  rashness  in  provoking  the  anger  of 
the  great,  has  likewise  been  censured  by  the  cold-blooded  moderation 
of  worldly  men  ;  men  to  whom  truth  it;»elf  seems  a  libel,  if  it  offend 
the  dignity  of  a  grandee.  Yet,  though  it  be  a  mournful  fact  that 
prudence  and  genius  but  rarely  accord,  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  former 
to  be  regretted,  when^  it  makes  way  for  the  punishment  of  vice,  by 
the  bold  utterance  of  honest  indignation  ?  .  On  this  principle,  the 
conduct  of  our  author  appears  almost  free  from  blame,  and,  perhaps, 
he  was  only  culpable  in  suffering  resentment  to  give  too  higli  a  < 
colouring  to  the  sketches  of  truth. 

*  The  adventures  of  Camoens  in  China,  the  temporary  prosperity 
which  he  there  experienced,  and  the  numerous  sorrows  and  persecu- 
tions which  he  afterwards  encountered,  have  been  fully  and  elegantly 
detailed  by  the  late  ingenious  translator  of  the  Lusiad.  To  his  nar- 
ration the  present  writer  begs  to  refer,  lest  he  should  extend  thesv^ 
remarks  beyond  their  proper  bolmds. 

*  After  an  absence  of  sixteen  years,  Camoens  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  Portugal,  poor  and  friendless  as  when  he  departed.  His  im- 
mortal Lusiad  was  now  ready  for  pubhcation,  which,  however,  was 
delayed,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  with  which  the  plague  then 
raged  throughout  Lisbon.  At  length,  in  the  summer  of  1572^  it  was 
printed,  and  received  with  all  the  honour  due  to  such  a  glorious 
achievement  of  genius.  It  is  even  asserted  that  king  Sebastian,  to 
whom  it  was  inscribed,  rewarded  the  author  with  a  pension  of  375 
rels.  But,  admitting  the  truth  of  this  very  doubtful  story,  our.  poet 
could  not  have  remained  in  long  possessioaof  the  royal  bounty.  Se- 
bastian was  speedily  hurled  from  a  tottering  throne,  and  liberality 
was  a  stranger  to  the  soul  gf  his  successor.  To  his  eyes  the  cowl  of 
monkhood  seemed  a  more  graceful  ornament  than  the  noblest  laurels 
of  the  muse.  Such  was  the  spirit  which  patronized  D?  Sa,  and  suf- 
fered the  author  of  the  Lusiad  to  starve  ! 

*  The  latter  years  of  Camoens  present  a  mournful  picture,  not 
merely  of  individual  calamity,  but  of  national  ingratitude.  He  whose 
best  years  had  been  devoted  to  the  service  of- his  country,  be,  who 
had  taught  her  hterary  fame  to  rival  the  proudest. efforts  of.  Italy  it- 
self, and  who  seemed  born  to  revive  the  remembrance  of  ancient  gen- 
tility and  Lusian.  heroism,  wiis  comp^llsd  in  age,  to  wander  through 
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the  streets,  a  'vretcli^d  dependant  on  cauiiil  contribution.  One  inaii^ 
:iloiic  n  maincd  to  smooth  hi:,  downward  path,  and  guide  his  steps  to 
the  [n-ave,  nith  gentleness  and  consolation.  It  was  Antonio,  liisj  sl?rve, 
a  native  of  .lava,  >\'ho  had  accompanied  Camoens  to  Europe,  after 
having  rescued  him  from  the  waves,  when  shipwrecked  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mecon.  Tins  faithful  attendant  was  wont  to  seek  alms  througlw 
out  Lisbon,  and  at  night  shared  the  produce  of  the  day  with  his  poor 
and  broken-hearted  master.  Blessed,  for  ever  blessed,  l)e  the  memory 
of  this  amiable  Indian  !  But  his  friendship  was  employed  in  vain  ; 
Camoens  sank  beneath  the  pressure  of  penury  and  disease,  and  died 
in  an  alms-house  early  iji  the  year  1579.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
cf  Saint  Anne  of  the  Franciscans.  Over  his  grave,  Gon^alo  Ccutinho 
placed  the  following  inscription,  which,  for  comprehensive  simplicity, 
the  translator  ventures  to  prefer  to  almost  every  production  of  a  si- 
Biilar  kind : 

HERE   LIES  LUZS  DE  CAMOENS  : 

HE   EXCELLED  ALL  THE   POETS  OF    HIS  TIME. 

HE   LIVEJ>  POOR  ANI>  MISERABLE  : 

AND  HE  DIED  SO. 

MDLXXIX.'  P.  4. 

Of  the  exquisitely  versiiied  sonnets  which  are  annexed  as  Il- 
lustrations of  this  pleasing  biography,  we  shall  transcribe  a  few. 

*  SONNET  VIIL 

*  Mondcgo  !  thou,  whose  waters  cold  and  clear 

Gird  those  green  banks,  where  Fancy  fain  would  stay. 
Fondly  to  muse  on  that  departed  day 

When  liope  was  kind,  and  Fnendship  seem'd  sincere  ; 

' — Ere  I  had  purchas'd  knowledge  with  a  tear. 
— Mondego  !  though  I  bend  my  pilgrim  way 
To  other  shores,  where  other  fountains  stray, 

And  other  rivers  roll  their  proud  career, 

Still — nor  sball  time,  nor  grief,  nor  stars  severe. 
Nor  widening  distance  e'er  prevail  in  aught 

To  make  thee  less  to  this  sad  bosom  dear  ; 
And  Memor)-  oft,  by  old  Affection  taught, 
Shall  lightly  speed  upon  the  plumes  of  thought. 

To  bathe  amongst  thy  waters  cold  and  clear.'     p.  88* 


*  SONNET  X. 

*  Come,  tell  me,  fairest,  from  what  orient  mine 
A\^iere  undiscover'd  lurk  the  springs  of  day, 
Did  thy  triumphant  tresses  steal  away 

Their  sunny  tinges,  and  their  hues  divine  ? 

What  magic  makes  thine  eye  so  sweetly  shine. 
Like  the  clear  breaking  of  a  summer's  day  ? 

And  when  did  Ocean*s  rifled  caves  resign 
The  pL'arly  wealth  thy  parted  lijp*  betray, 
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WHien  they  are  sever'd  by  seducing  smiles  ? 

— ^Yet  hear  me,  fairest,  since  with  barbarous  care. 

Such  store  of  blandishment  and  dangerous  wiles, 

To  thee  thy  star's  propitious  genius  gave, — 

— ^^Warn'd  by  the  self-adorer's  fate,  beware, 
Nor  gaze  on  yonder  fount's  reflecting  wave  ! '     p.  90. 


«  SONNET  XII. 

*  Dear  lost  Antonio  !  whilst  I  yet  deplore 

My  bosom's  friend— and  mourn  the  witlu^ring  bloAf 
Which  laid,  in  manly  flow'r,  the  warrior  low. 

Whose  valour  sham'd  the  glorious  deeds  of  yore  ; 

E'en  while  mine  eyes  their  humid  tribute  pour, 
My  spirit  feels  a  sad  delight,  to  know 
That  thou  hast  but  resign'd  a  world  of  woe 

For  one,  where  pains  and  griefs  shall  wound  no  more  ; 
Tho'  torn,  alas,  from  this  sublunar  sphere. 

For  ever  torn,  by  War's  ungentle  hand, 

Still,  were  the  Muse  but  as  Affection  strong. 
My  dead  Antonio  should  revive  in  song, 

And,  grac'd  by  Poetry's  "  melodious  tear," 

Live,  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  land  !  *     p.  92. 


«  SONNET  XV. 

*  I  sang  of  love — and  in  so  sweet  a  strain. 

That  hearts  most  hard  were  soften'd  at  the  sound, 

And  blushing  girls,  who  gaily  throng'd  around, 
Felt  their  souls  tingle  with  delightful  pain — 
For  quaintly  did  my  chaunted  songs  explain 

Those  little  secrets  that  in  love  abound — 

Life  in  a  kiss,  and  death  in  absence  found — 
FeignM  anger — slow  consent — and  coy  disdain, 

And  hardihood,  at  length  with  conquest  crown'd. 
Yet  did  not  I  with  these  rude  lips  proclaim 

From  whom  my  song  such  sweet  instructions  drew*, 

Too  weak,  alas  !  to  pour  the  praises  due 
From  youthful  gratitude,  to  grace  the  name 

Of  her,  who  kindly  taught  me  all  she  knew  !'     p.  83. 

A  variety  of  instructive  notes  accompany  the  sonnets :  tliey 
cUsplay  a  knowledge  of  Portuguese  literature  and  historiccii 
anecdote  which  renders  highly  desirable  a  complete  edition 
of  the  works  translated  of  Camoens  by  this  accomplished  hand. 
It  would  scarcely  be  wise  to  attempt  a  new  version  of  the  Lu- 
siad :  if  something  could  be  gained  in  closeness,  much  might 
te  lost  in  flow  and  brilliancy;  and  the  Portuguese  poet,  though 
he  would  be  more  justly,  would  be  less  highly  appreciated. 

We  wish  this  volume  had  been  printed  of  the  same  size  as 
the  current  editions  of  the  Lusiad :  almost  every  one  would 
have  been  glad  to  bind  it  up  with  Mf.  Miclde's  book. 
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POLITICS FINANCE. 


Art.  12. — A  Short  Appeal  to  the  good  Sense-  of  the  People  of  the  United 
Klngdoniy  especially  recommended  to  the  attentive  Perused  of  their  Re- 
presentatives in  Parliament,  occasioned  by  reading  *  A  Plain  Answer  to 
the  Misrepresentations  and  Calumnies  contained  in  the  Cursory  Remarks 
of  a  Near  Observer  J     ^vq,     2s,     Jordan  and  Maxwell.     180i. 

The  *  Cursory  Remarks  '  and  the  *  Plain  Answer '  were  the  most 
able  productions  on  the  side  of  the  present,  and  late,  administration 
respectively.  The  *  Short  Appeal '  is  a  reply  to  the  latter ;  but,  in- 
dependent of  the  shiftinf]r  of  the  scene,  when  the  phantom  of  the  mo- 
ment sinks  to  its  level,  this  little  pamphlet  would  not,  from  its  intrin- 
sic merit,  claim  much  of  our  attention.  It  is  a  harmless  dart,  which 
falls  tinghng  from  the  shield.  It'is  heard  for  a  moment,  but  its  im- 
pression is  inconsiderable. 

Art.  13.- — Reply  to  ^  A  Plain  Ansiver;^  being  a  Refutation  j)f  Invectives 
against  Ministers y  in  an- Appeal  to  Conduct.  By  an  Impartial  Observer, 
S-jo.     2^.6  J.     Hatchard.     1804. 

The  Impartial  Observer  w^armly  censures  the  conduct  of  those  who 
opposed  Mr.  Addington's  administration,  and  as  eagerly  praises  the 
late  ministry,  *  nimium  violenter  utrumque.^  The  scene  has  now,  as  we 
have  just  observed,  shifted ;  but  lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Windham,  &c.  are 
still  in  opposition,  and  their  merits  or  faults  may  be  yet  with  pro- 
priety the  subject  of  discussion.  We  can  agree  with  the  author,  in 
many  parts  of  his  reprehensions,  better  than  in  his  commendations. 
The  late  ministers,  however,  have  much  to  urge  in  their  defence ;  and 
their  want  of  energy  may  be  more  conspicuous  in  the  details  than  is 
apparent  to  distant  spectators.  We  cannot  urge  much  in  favour  of 
opposition.  It  is  harsh  to  say  that  they  act  from  interested  motives, 
without  principle,  or  without  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  ; 
yet  we  have  sometimes  been  compelled  to  suspect,  that,  if  there  were 
such  men,  their  conduct  would  not  be  essentially  different. 

Art.  14. — The  Reply  of  a  Near  Observer,  to  some  of  tlye  Answerers  of 
the  Cursory  Remarks.     Svo.     3s.  6d.     Hatchard.     1804. 

The  Cursory  Remarks,  we  observed,  derived  a  greater  share  of  fame 
from  their  supposed  source — the  Treasury,  if  not  the  Cabinet — than  from 
their  real  merit.  A  host  of  answerers  appeared;  and  we  now  find  the 
*  Reply,'  which  has  already,  apparently  from  the  same  source  of  po- 
pularity, reached  a  second  edition.  It  is,  however,  the  crambe  jf^cocta 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Mr.  Addington's  and  Mr.  Pitt's  admi- 
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nistrations,  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  most  striking  events  of  the 
war  coloured  by  the  political  views  of  the  author.  There  is  indeed 
one  subject  of  regret,  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the  war  and 
tiie  present  conduct  of  the  administration  who  managed  it — viz, 
that  consistency  forms  no  part  of  a  statesman's  character ;  that  his 
sentiments  differ  with  the  bench  on  which  he  sits  ;  that  his  praises 
and  invectives  are  the  result  of  political  circumstances  only.  Human 
nature  suffers  in  this  view  of  the  subject ;  yet  we  fear  many  late  in- 
stances may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  inconsistent,  this  disgraceful 
conduct. 

Art.  15. — J  Letter  to  Robert  IVard,  Esq.  M.  P,  occasioned  hy  his 
Pamphlet  i  intituled  *  j4  Vieiv  of  the  relative  Situations  of  Mr,  Pitt  and 
Mr,  Jddington,'     8«yo.     Ss,     Ginger.     1804<. 

This  letter  is  a  reply  to  the  *  View  of  the  relative  Situations  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington.'  The  author  is  ver)'  severe  on  Mr.  Ward 
for  what  may  be  styled  his  apostasy — for  he  owns  that  he  at  first  sup- 
ported administration ;  and  runs  with  little  variety  the  round  of 
hackneyed  topics  repeated  by  every  pamphleteer,  ad  fastidium  usque. 
We  have  seen  few  works  of  this  class  so  vague  and  uninteresting. 

Art.  16. — Thoughts  on  the  old  and  new  Administrationsy  with  a  compa- 
rative  View  of  their  Claims  to  Public  Favor,  By  a  Civil  Volunteer,, 
^vo.     2s.  6d,     Stockdale.     1804. 

The  old  administration,  which  some  may  suppose  to  ^e  that  of 
Mr.  Addington,  is,  in  reality,  the  ministry  to  which  Mr.  Addington 
succeeded.  These  passing  spectres  strut  their  minute  on  the  pages 
before  us,  and  then  disappear.  They  are  the  figures  of  a  magic  lantern 
coloured  by  the  author's  principles  or  prejudices.  The  fashionable 
idol  of  the  time  is  the  minister  of  the  time.  In  fact,  Mr.  Adding- 
ton was  minister,  and  he  is  warmly  praised.  Of  the  author's  pohtical 
acuteness  or  discrimination  we  cannot  speak  highly. 

Art.  17. — Thoughts  recommendatory  of  a  Coalition  Ictivecn  the  great 
parliamentary  Leaders,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of  *  yl  View  of  the 
relative  Situations  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington.'  iffc,  8vo,  Is.  6 J, 
Bell.     1804. 

A  former  coalition  was  styled  monstrous,  inconsistent,  incoherent; 
and  the  whole  kingdom  warmly  expressed  its  disapprobation  of  that 
dereliction  of  principle  which  alone  could  have  produced  it :  yet  what 
was  the  pigmy  to  tfie  giant  ?  what  the  effervescence  of  an  alkali  and 
an  acid,  to  the  conflagration  which  must  ensue  from  the  union  of  such 
fiery  spirits  ?  To  unite  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Wiiidham  with  Mr.^ 
Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  thus  to  consolidate  both  parties,  would  be  to 
reconcile  heat  and  cold,  fire  and  water.  The  author,  however,  writes 
with  great  elegance  and  ability  :  the  error  is  in  the  position. 

Art.  18. — Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  By  IK 
H.  T.     8vo.     ls.6d.     Hatchard.     1804. 

This  author  is  a  warm  supporter  of  Mr.  Addington's  administra- 
tion— an  administration  just  and  honourable,  though  in  some  respects 
weak  and  inefficient.    Yet  with  Mr.  T.  all  wa^s  right.    He  «-lances  i^t 
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Ireland,  at  the  volunteers,  and  at  the  opposition  of  that  time.     On 
,  each  subject  his  remarks  are  slight,  and  often  hackneyed  ;  yet  in  ge- 
neral his  lairguage  is  elegant  and  animated  ;    his   reprehension  of  the 
conduct  of  opposition  peculiarly  spirited  and  dignified. 

Art.  19. — Remarks  addressed  to  the  Country y  not  to  Parties,  By  a  Na- 
t'tonal  Observer.     Svo,      Is.Gd,    Debrett.      1804<. 

.  We  could  wish  these  very  judicious  observations  may  reach  our  mi- 
nisters, and  attract  their  particular  attention  ;  for  they  are  manly  and 
exphcit.  The  faults  of  the  late  administration  are  cahnly  and  clearly 
pointed  out,  particularly  the  rash  hasty  diminution  of  our  forces, 
while  the  attitude  of  France  v^^as  hostile  and  m.enacing.  Our  conduct 
■to  foreign  countries,  and  the  appointment  of  our  ambassadors,  are 
also  censured  with  equal  severity  and  justice. 

Art.  20. — The  Letters  of  Valerius,  on  the  State  of  Parties,  the  War, 
the  Vohnteer  System,  and  most  of  the  political  Topics  <which  have  lately 
been  under  public  Discussion.  Originally  published  in  ^  the  Times. ^  8t'0. 
'2s.     Hatchard.     1804. 

These  letters,  chiefly  pubhshed  in  a  newspaper  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1803,  are  animated  and  patriotic.  While  their  chief  object  is  to 
-inspirit  our  countiymen,  to  point  out  the  infamous  conduct  of  their 
implacable  enemy,  the  author's  severest  animadversions  are  reserved 
for  that  monstrous  coalition,  then  in  agitation — a  coalition  in  which 
the  interest  of  the  country  must  have  been  sacrificed  to  private  ad- 
vantage ;  a  union  of  men  who,  had  either  possessed  a  spark  of  sin- 
cerity, could  agree  in  no  common  principle.  Under  such  auspices, 
submission  to  Bonaparte  must  have  alternated  with  threats  and  ag- 
gression; the  meanness  of  concihation  with  hostile  aggravation.  We 
liave  said,  if  sincerity  were  possible ; — alas !  that,  with  respect  to  those 
ow  whom  we  may  depend,,  tliia  should  be  a  question  ! 

Art.  21. — A  Proposition  of  a  System  of  Finance,  or,  a  Plan  of  general 
Contribution  ;  nvhich  'was  submitted  as  a  Substitute  for  'the  late  Income 
Tax,  and  is  recommended  as  a  general  Relief  to  the  present  Mode  of  Tax- 
atiqn  :  with  Hints  and  Observations  ivhich  Circumstances  have  suggested 
to  the  Projector.     Svo.     Is.     Hurst.     1804'. 

f, ,  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  this  proposition  j  nor  do  we 
clearly  comprehend  the  advantages  which  it  has  over  a  per-centage  ; 
neither  can  we  discover  by  what  artifice  the  fi-auds  which  have  rendered 
the  income-tax  an  inadequate  measure,  are  by  this  plan  to  be  avoided. 

Art.  22. — An  Inquiry  into  the  real  Difference  between  actual  Money, 
■   consisting  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  Paper  Mojiey  of  various  Descriptions. 

Also,  qn  Examination  into  the  Constitutions  of  Banks  ;  and  the  Impos- 
'   sibility  of  their  cotnbining  the  two  Characters  of  Bank  and  Exchequer. 

By  M'agens  Dorrien  Magens,  Esq.  Svo.  2s.  6d.     Asperne.     ISOi. 

The  question  requires  only  a  statement,  to  be  resolved.  If  any  bank 
be  so  far  established  as  ta1^e  superior  to  any  accident,  or  ruin,  ac- 
tual money  ^nd  the  paper  of  that  bank  are  equal,  and  the  latter  ap- 
proaches the  former  in  the  exact  proportion  of  its  stability.  There 
is,  however,  a  sjill  further  circumstance  in  favour  of  paper.     If  the 
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l^ank  be  not  *  omni  cxceptione  major  '—-suppose  it  Iqt  a  moment  pen- 
nyless  ;  yet,  if  maintained  by  public  conlidence,  ir  each  individual  be 
aware  that  his  property  rests  on  its  support,  still  its  paper  may  pre- 
•serve  its  value.  This  ivill  perhaps  seldom  happen ;  and  Indeed,  in  ge- 
neral, specie,  as  the  author  contends,  must  be  superior  to  paper.  His 
advice  to  separate  the  .bank  from  the  exchequer  is  highly  judicious 
and  proper  :  the  connexion  is  now  too  intimate* 

Art.  23. — ui  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Kingy  in  Defence  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  Directors  of  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland^  ivhom 
his  Lordship  (in  a  Publication  entitled  *  Thoughts  on  the  Restriction  of 
Payments  in  Specie,'  iSfc.  i^c.J  accuses  of  Abuse  of  their  Privilege. 
With  Remarks  on  the  Cause  of  the  great  Rise  of  the  Exchange  beftveen 
Dublin  and  London,  and  the  Means  of  equalizing  it.  By  Henry 
Boase.     ^vo.     2s.     G.  ^/z^  W.  Nicol.     1804. 

We  have  seldom  seen  an  explanation  so  perspicuous,  pointed,  and 
"exact.  Mr,  Boase,  whose  name,  though  not  so  familiar  as  that  of  Abra* 
ham  Newland,  is  yet  not  strange  to  the  holders  of  bank-bills,  shows, 
ver)-"  clearly,  that  the  conduct  of  the  bank  is  by  no  means  vsnthbut 
restriction  ;  and  that  the  issue  of  notes,  though  sweUing  and  ebbing 
with  apparent  irregularity,  like  the  tides,  is  still  subject  to  fixed  rules. 
The  explanation  of  exchange,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  Ireland,  is 
^peculiarly  instructive;  and  the  whole  pamphfet  merits  our  cordial  com- 
mendation. The  author  of  course  defends  the  restriction  of  the  bank, 
and  shows  that  the  rate  of  exchange  is  by  no  means  connected  with 
the  value  of  notes  in  circulation, 

RELIGION. 

Art.  2k — A  theological  Dictionary  :    containing  Definitions  of  all  reU- 
gious  Terms  ;    a  comprehensive  F^ietu  of  every  Article  in  the  System  ctf 
Divinity  ;    an  impartial  Account  of  all  tl)e  principal  Denominations 
nvhich  have  subsisted  in  the  religious  World,  from  the  Birth  of  Christ 
to  the  present  Day.     Together  with  an  accurate  Statement  of  the  most 
remarkable  Transactions  and  Events  recorded  in  Ecclesiastical  History* 
By  Charles  Buck.     2  Vols.   8<uo.  19/.   Boards.     Wilhams.     1802. 
To  give  an  impartial  account  of  theological  opinions,  and  theolo- 
gical sects,  requires  such  an  extent  of  knowledge  and  freedom  from 
prejudice  as  can  hardly  be  expected  from  human  nature.     The.  mind 
that  is  the  least  tinted  with  the  latter  quality,  dcrires  high   com- 
mendatron  ;    and  a  work  of  this   nature  which  has  the  fewest  faults, 
•cannot  fail  of  conveying  much  useful  instruction.    The  compiler  seems 
to  have  undertaken  his  work  with  a  full  view  of  the  danger  attending 
the  enterprise,  and  is  conscious  that  it  may  seem  to  be  *too  much  tinc- 
tured with  his  own  sentiments.*     But,  in  reply  to  the  objection,  h^ 
observes,  that  *  he  could  do  no  other,  as  an  honest  man,  than  com- 
municate what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth  ;    that  the  features  of  bi- 
gotry are  not,  he  trusts,  easily  discernible  ;  and  that  while  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  carry  the  torch  of  truth  in  his  hand,  he  has  not  forgot- 
ten to  walk  in  the  path-  of  candour.' 

To  this  declaration  we  give  evei:y  degi^^f  credit.  The  compiler 
has  laboured  for  his  information,  and  in  general  has  obtained  it.   He 
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8  Strictly  orthodox  in  his  opinions,  yet  is  candid  in  dilatinfj  on  thos^ 
of  others.  He  is  evidently  a  dissenter  from  the  established  church, 
and  has  a  leaning  to  those  sentiments  whicii  are  frequently  denomi- 
nated methodistical.  Yet  he  is»  in  general,  very  clear,  as  well  ?.s  can- 
did, in  the  explanation  of  most  opinions;  and,  at  the  end  of  several  ar- 
ticles, gives  the  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  This  method 
is  not,  indeed,  always  adopted  when  the  opinion  is  very  repugnant  to 
his  own,  as  he  then  seems  to  be  unwilling  to  afford  a  degree  of  cele- 
brity to  those  writings  which  he  would  rather  have  buried  in  obli- 
vion. 

As  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  mode  of  wnting,  we  will  present 
to  our  readers  the  article  on  bigotry,  which,  he  says, 

*  consists  in  being  obstinately  and  perversely  attached  to  our 
own  opinions.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  love  to  truth,  which 
influences  a  man  to  embrace  it  wherever  he  finds  it ;  and  from  true 
zeal,  which  is  an  ardour  of  mind  exciting  its  possessor  to  defend  and 
propagate  the  principles  he  maintains.  Bigotry  is  a  kind  of  prejudice 
combined  with  a  certain  degree  of  malignity.  It  is  thus  exemplified 
and  distinguished  by  a  sensible  writer.  "  When  Jesus  preached,  pre- 
judice cried,  can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? — Crucify  him, 
crucify  him,  said  bigotry. — Why?  what  evil  hath  he  done?  replied  can- 
dour."— Bigotry  is  mostly  prevalent  with  those  who  are  ignorant ; 
who  have  taken  up  principles  without  due  examination;  and  who  are 
naturally  of  a  morose  and  contracted  disposition.  It  is  often  mani- 
fested more  in  unimportant  sentiments,  or  the  circumstantials  of  reli- 
gion, than  the  essentials  of  it.  Simple  bigotry  is  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution without  the  power;  persecution  is  bigotry  armed  with  power, 
and  carrying  its  will  into  act.  As  it  is  the  effect  of  ignorance,  so  it 
is  the  nurse  of  it,  because  it  precludes  free  enquiry,  and  is  an  enemy 
to  truth  :  it  cuts  also  the  very  sincvrs  of  charity,  and  destroys  mode- 
ration and  mutual  good  will.  If  we  consider  the  different  makes  of 
men's  minds,  our  own  ignorance,  the  liberty  that  all  men  have  to 
think  for  themselves,  the  admirable  example  our  Lord  has  set  us  of  a 
contrary  spirit,  ai«d  the  baneful  effects  of  this  disposition,  we  must  at 
once  be  conviaced  of  its  impropriety.  How  contradictory  is  it  to 
sound  reason,  and  how  inimical  to  the  peaceful  rehgion  we  profess  to 
maintain  as  Christians  \*     Vol.  i.   p.  83. 

To  the  philosophists  no  quarter  is  given  ;  while  the  reveries  of  Bar- 
ruel  and  Robi»on  are  iniplicitly  adopted.  Weishaupt^s  long  and  idle 
story,  with  an  account  of  the  illuminati,  is  detailed  at  full  length  ; 
but  notwithstanding  these  failings,  the  work  possesses  considerable 
merit  ;  and  if  the  author  will  use  the  pruning  knife  in  certain  articles, 
interleave  his  book  with  blank  pages,  increase  his  number  of  authors 
consulted,  and  insert  his  corrections  us  they  arise  from  deeper  study, 
he  cannot  fail  of  making  this  a  very  useful  and  interesting  pubhcation. 

Ap.t.  t25. — A  compendious  V'lenv  of  the  Christian  Doctrines  :  being  tht 
Substance  of  a  Oi-rmon,  delivered  before  a  Society  of  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters, at  iVtirbury,  in  Berhshiri.  By  David  James,  8vo,  Is, 
Johnson.     1804<. 

I'he  8\ibstance  of  this  sermon  was  delivered  at  a  time  when  the  au- 
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titor  was  in  expectation  of  soon  resigning  his  pastoral  ofHc<e  in  a  so- 
ciety with  which  he  had  been  connected  above  forty  years :  it  is  a 
«ound  orthodox  discourse,  and  does  the  preacher  gieat  credit. 

Art.  26. — Tf:e  Duty  of  Volunteers.  A  Sermon^  preached  before  the 
Blrstall  and  Bailey  Volunteers,  on  their  Appearance  at  Church  in  Uni- 
form, on  the  '■l%l  Day  of  April,  180  k  By  Hammond  Robersvr, 
M.A.'^c,     ^vo.     Is.     OsteU.     1804. 

Mr.  Roberson  takes  his  text  from  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Timotliy, 
*  thou  therefore  endure  hardness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  :* 
and  although  the  multiplicity  of  these  addresses  leaves  him  nothing 
new  to  say,  yet  he  has  handled  a  hackneyed  subject  in  a  way  that 
merits  praise. 

Art.  27. — The  Limit  to  our  Enquiries,  with  Respect  to  the  Nature  and 
Attributes  of  the  Deity.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cainbridge,  on  Commencement  Sunday,  July  1,  1804.  By  George  Laiv^ 
D.D.^jfc.     4/0     Is.GJ,     Faulder.     1804. 

The  intention  of  Dr.  Law,  in  this  discourse,  is  to  show  that  though 
man  cannot  by  searching  find  out  God,  yet  this  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  disbelieve  all  that  he  does  not  understand.  When  by  expe- 
rience and  examination  we  have  discovered  that  a  human  witness  is  to 
be  accredited,  we  believe  him  also  in  such  other  matters  as  we  have  not 
the  precise  means  of  ascertaining:  in  the  same  manner,argues  thedoctor, 
ought  we  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  although  beyond  our 
comprehension,  because  we  know  that  those.  Scriptures  which  declare 
it,  are  the  words  of  the  God  of  truth.  Doctor  Law  then  discourses  on 
two  other  topics  which  have  always  proved  a  source  of  division  in  the 
Christian  church — the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  predestine* 
tion.  On  the  former  of  these  points,  he  detennines,  with  much  reason, 
and  with  the  strongest  support  of  the  divine  oracles,  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  co-operates  with  man,  and  aids  him  in  every  virtuous  resolu- 
tion ;  yet  not  in  any  degree  superseding  the  use  of  natural  means,  or 
rendering  his  own  endeavours  less  necessary  :  and  in  the  latter  shows 
the  absurdity  of  man's  pretending  to  determine,  with  liis  limited  con- 
ceptions of  Omnipotence,  how  far  any  event  may  be  compatible  with 
the  power  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity. 

*  In  some  supposed  incompatibility  however  between  the  liberty  of 
man,  and  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  the  foundation  of  Calvinism  has 
been  laid.  Accordhig  to  which  system  every  thing  is  pre-ordained, 
and  we  are  mere  machines  or  instruments  passive  under  the  hand  of 
God.  The  consequences  are,  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  all,  that  he 
was  not,  as  the  Scriptures  have  assured  us  that  he  was,  a  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  It  follows  also,  that  man  is  created 
to  be  necessarily  wicked  and  miserable,  without  any  fault  of  his  own ; 
a  doctrise  which  annihilates  the  distinction  of  blame  or  desert,  and 
with  them,  those  strong  arguments  which  natural  religion  suggests, 
in  proof  of  a  future  state  of  remuneration.  If  things  be  so,  what 
must  we  think,  but  that  the  God  of  all  mercy  is  unmerciful,  the  God 
of  all  justice,  unjust  I*     ?.  23. 
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Art.  28.-— j^  Sermon  on  Harvest :    or,  an  Address  to  Farmers ^  Reap-^ 
ers,  and  Gleaners.     By  John  u'ludley.     ^vo*  6d.     Mawman.    1804. 
John  Audley  is  one  of  the  reapers,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  lan« 
guage.    His  gleaners,  we  apprehend,  will  not  be  numerous. 

Aht,  29. — Three  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  in  'which  is  set  forth 
fbat  this  Dl-vine  Prayer  contains  a  Summary  of  the  Commandments^  the 
Fullness  of  the  Prophecies y  and  the  perfect  Form  cf  our  Worship  of  One 
only  God  manifested  in  the  Messiah,  ^vo.  \s.  6d.  Rivingtons, 
1804. 

The  author  of  these  sermons  is  a  disciple  of  the  late  barpn  Swedeni^ 
borg.  Perhaps  all  our  readers  may  not  know  the  leading  principle 
of  the  sect  which  was  founded  by  that  enthusiastic  though  wclU 
meaning  nobleman — namely,  the  impersonality  of  the  godhead,  l^he 
Ne%uJerusakmChurch  teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity ;  but  it  is  a  trinity 
of  attributes,  not  of  persons.  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  baron  Swe- 
denborg,  is  the  everlasting  father.  He  is  called  the  father,  when  spoken 
of  as  the  essential  Jehovah :  when  spoken  of  as  the  same  Jehovah  raa» 
nifested  in  the  flesh,  he  is  called  the  Son  ;  and  from  these  two  pro- 
ceeds the  inspirer  of  all  benign  influence  into  the  minds  of  men,  the 
Divine  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  Trinity  could  not,  of  course,- 
f  xist  from  all  eternity,  but  must  have  had  its  commencement  at  the 
incarnation.  The  sermons  before  us  are  dedicated  to  the  bishop  of 
London,  whom  it  is  not  likely  they  will  convert  to  this  heterodox 
opinion.  The  writer,  however,  appears  to  be  a  man  of  sincere  and  fer- 
vent piety ;  with  whom  we  fully  agree  in  one  point  at  least,  that  faith 
alone  cannpt  entitle  us  to  salvation  :  for  surely  a  righteous  God  will 
expect  righteousness  to  be  practised  by  his  reasonable  creatures. 

Art.  30. — Sacred  Hours  ;  or  Extracts  for  private  Devotion  and  Me- 
ditation :  comprehending  the  Psalms ^  arranged  and  classed  under  vari-r 
Qus  Heads  ;  together  zuith  Prayers,  Thanisgivings,  Hymns,  ^c.  iffc, 
principal^'  selected  from  Sp'ipture.  The  nvhole  intended  as  a  Compen'r 
dium  of  Divine  Authority,  and  a  Comparnon  for  the  Hour  of  Solitude 
and  Retirement.    2  Vols.    l2mo.  lOs.  6d.  Boards.    Ginger.    1804. 

The  intention  of  the  compiler  of  this  work  is  praiseworthy,  and  its. 
general  execution  excellent.  Nothing  can  more  enlarge  the  mind,  or 
give  truer  conceptions  of  its  own  state  and  of  the  state  of  every  thing 
around  us,  than  a  frequent  consultation  of  the  divine  oracles  ;  and  ah 
easy  classihcation  cf  them  cannot  but  contribute  greatly  to  their  due 
comprehei^ion  and  profitable  use.  Hence  may  we  learn  how  best 
to  frame  our  thoughts  in  prayer,  what  precepts  are  most  compe- 
tent to  direct  our  conduct  in  life,  together  with  the  real  nature  of 
the  divine  government ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  stimulated  to 
look  forward,  vv'ith  hope  and  contidence,  to  tliat  blessed  period  when 
all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  every  eye,  and  mankind  shall  enjoy,  in 
the  fullest  manner,  the  fehcities  of  their  Saviour's  kingdom.  The 
hours  employed  In  such  meditations  may  well  be  called  sacred  :  and 
those  before  us  open  with  examples  of  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
of  holy  men  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  are  followed  by 
prayers  and  petitions  of  worthy  persons  in  later  times  who  have  par- 
taken of  the  same  spirit.     In  the  former  we  may  implicitly  confide  ; 
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ill  the  latter  we  must  exercise  a  greater  degree  of  caution  :  and  the 
work  before  us  affords  its  readers  an  admirable  opportunity  of  con- 
trasting the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  such  eminent  writers 53n  the 
same  subject.  It  will  soon  be  perceived,  that  the  moderns  have  sel- 
dom a  valuable  idea  or  expression  which  has  not  been  anticipated  and 
better  expressed  in  the  sacred  pages. 

After  the  examples  of  prayer  and  exhortations  to  the  performance 
of  this  duty,  follow  portions  of  Scripture  for  meditation  and  instruc- 
tion, chiefly  relative  to  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  and  the  conduct 
of  human  Hfe.  In  this  part  the  compiler  excuses  himself  for  not 
Slaving  taken  any  passages  from  the  New  Testament,  because  '  the 
precept  and  practice  are  there  so  united  that  they  mutually  enforce 
each  other;  and  the  moral  could  not  be  separated  from  the  doctrinal 
part  without  diminishing  its  force,  and  injuring  its  effect.*  This 
reasoning  does  not  appear  to  us,  by  any  means,  conclusive :  many 
moral  lessons,  if  not  all  that  may  be  necessary,  could  be  separated 
from  the  doctrinal  portions  in  the  New,  as  well  as  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  they  might  here  very  well  have  occupied  the  place  of  those 
extracts  which  are  not  of  divine  authority.  The  moral  precepts  of 
St,  Paul  are  so  remarkably  distinct  in  themselves,  that  it  was  an  old 
saying  of  the  fathers  of  the  church — to.  understand  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  the  last  chapter  should  be  read  first ;  whence,  by  ac- 
customing ourselves  to  obey  the  precepts,  we  should  easily  acquire 
that  state  of  mind  which  would  qualify  us  to  understand  the  difE- 
culties  in  the  former  or  doctrinal  part  of  the  epistle. 

The  extracts  on  prayer  and  moral  instruction  occupy  the.  first 
volume ; '  the  second  is  devoted  to  the.  psalms,  and  to  hymns  and 
odes  of  later  writers.  The  psalms  are  arranged  in  order,  as  they  re- 
late to  instruction,  suppHcation,  and  prayer ;  repentance,  thanksgiv- 
ing, praise,  and  adoration  ;  prophecy,  history,  and  occasional  subr 
jects.  The  hymns  and  addresses  to  the  Deity  are  selected  from  the 
works  of  Young,  Merrick,  Langhorne,  Barbauld,  Carter,  Thomson, 
Porteus,  Milton,  &c..  The  selection  is  good,  and,  as  we  have  already 
said,  affords  an  opportunity  of  comparing  together  the  effusions  of 
holy  men  of  old,  with  the  efforts  of  those  on  whom  a  less,  though 
still  considerable,  portion  of  the  spirit  of  holiness  has  been  bestowed. 
We  recommend  these  Sacred  Hours  to  all  who  wish  to  imbibe,  a 
truly  rehgious  spirit.  Were  some  part  of  each  day  devoted  to  a  per- 
usal of  a  portion  of  this  or  a  similar  work,  the  remainder  would  pro- 
bably be  more  usefully  employed  in  the  service  of  man,  and  especially 
in  that  of  j^Jie  Great  Creator. 

EDUCATION. 

Art.  31. — yf  Concise  Introchction  to  the  Latin  Language  y  compiled  from 
Ancic7it  and  Modern  Writers  of  approved  authority y  for  the  Use  of  the 
middle  Forms  in  Grammar-Schouls.  By  the  Rev.  George  IVhittakery 
A,M,     Ylmo.     2s.  Qd.  bound.     Law. 

This  grammar  is  not  pretended  by  its  author  to  be  an  entirely  new 
work.  Mr.  Whittaker  is  sensible  that  the  grammars  which  bear  the 
names  of  some  of  our  great  schools,  are,  upon  the  whole,  essentially 
good  ;  but  he  perceives  there  are  certain  httle  deficiencies  which  he 
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imagines  should  be  supplied,  and  some  alterations  which  might  be 
advantageously  introduced.  This  task  he  has  undertaken  ;  and  his 
efforts  are  entitled  to  commendation. 

Ar^t.  32. — The  proper  Names  of  the  Bible y  New  Testament,  and  Apoi- 
crypha  ;  divided  and  accented,  with  other  Facilities  for  their  Pronun-- 
ciation,  agreeably  to  the  best  Usa^e,  and  to  English  yhialogy.  To  ivhich 
is  added  a  Selection  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Scriptural  Pieces,  cal^ 
culated  to  instruct  Touth  in  the  Art  of  Reading  with  Propriety ;  and^ 
at  the  same  Time,  to  inculcate  Principles  of  Morality  and  Religion  :  In 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  shew  the  Learner  the  emphatic  IVords 
in  every  Sentence.  Intended  as  a  Sequel  to  the  SpcUing-Book  ;  and  an 
Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  Speaker,  ^c.  By  John  Robins oti,  iffc, 
V2mo.     Is.  6d.     Law.     1804. 

The  extreme  irregularity  of  English  spelHng  and  pronunciation  is 
too  universally  known  and  acknowledged  to  need  here  any  remark. 
Foreigners  are  seldom  or  never  able  to  surmount  the  difficulties  ari- 
sing from  it  J  and  even  to  native  children  it  presents  a  bar,  which  to 
overcome,  requires  much  time  and  trouble  both  on  the  part  of  master 
and  scholar.  Several  of  our  philologists  have  employed  considerable 
talents  in  reducing  our  pronunciation  to  rule,  as  much  as  possible, 
among  whom  Mr.  Robinson  makes  a  very  respectable  figure.  The 
division  and  accentuation  of  the  proper  names  in  the  work  before  us 
are  conducted  with  much  judgement  and  perspicuity  ;  and  the  lessons 
which  follow,  form  a  well.adapted  selection.  The  author  says  that 
no  collection  of  the  Scripture  names  has  yet  been  pubhshed  at  less 
than  five  shillings  ;  if  so,  a  book  iiiie  this  was  certainly  wanted. 

Art.  SS^T^Mythologlpal  Amusement  for  Touth.     Js.  6d,     Conder  and 

Jones, 
This  is  a  pretty  httle  contrivance  to  entrap  the  attention  of  chilr 
dren.  Instruction  is  exhibited  by  way  of  a  game  in  which  a  tee-totum 
is  spun,  and  the  child  has  to  repeat  the  name  and  particulars  of  the 
heatiien  deity  whose  station  happens  to  be  at  the  number  turned  up. 
The  fair  author  complains  that  we  neglected  her  Grammatical  Game  ; 
we  do  not  recollect  having  received  it,  or  we  cert^nly  should  have 
made  it  an  object  of  notice. 


MEDICINE. 

Art.  34. — Cases  of  Small-PoK,  subsequent  to  Vaccinationy^  with  Facts 
and  Observations,  read  before  the  Medical  Society,  at  Portsmouth^  March 
^th,  1804.  Addressed  to  the  Directors  of  the  Vaccine  Institution. 
By  IVilliam  Goldson,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  Lon- 
don.    8i><?.     1^.6^/.     Highley,     1804. 

As  the  directors  of  the  vaccine  institution  have  publicly  professed 
their  intention  of  noticing  these  cases,  we  shall  not  enlarge  on  them. 
It  appears,  however,  singular,  that  so  many  should  have  occurred  at 
Portsmouth,  while  none  have  happened  in  any  other  place :  we  say 
none ;  for,  having  examined  many  supposed  cases  of  small-pox  after 
vaccination,  we  have  uniformly  found  a  mistake  either  in  the  former 
or  latter  disease  ;    and  \ye  rpay  fairly  suppose  that  other  equivocal 
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ctises  may  have  been  equally  misrepresented.  One,  which  came  the 
nearest  to  a  second  infection,  was  of  a  child  inoculated  with  variolous 
■matter  after  vaccination.  He  had  an  inflamed  arm  with  an  areob, 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  usual  attack,  had  a  sh^ht  fever,  which 
•went  off  in  about  two  hours,  and  the  inflammation  gradually  de- 
creased withoirt  any  eruption.  There  was,  however,  great  reason  to 
beheve  the  fever  symptomatic  only,  both  from  its  appearance  and 
duration.     It  was  certainly  not  variolous. 

Art.  35. — Observations  sur  la  Phthisic  Pulmonaire  ;  ou  Essai  sur  la 
Mousse  d' Islande  consider ee  comme  Medicament,  et  comme  Aliment  dans 
cette  Maladie,     Par  J,  B,  Regnault,  D.  AT.    8vo.     Diilau  and  Co. 
Our  author  thinks,  that  tlie  idea  of  the  incurable  nature  of  phthi- 
sis has  retarded  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  respecting  this  disease, 
and  probably  prevented  the  discovery  of  more  successful  plans.    We 
believe  indeed,  that  phthisis  is  curable;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  be  so 
by  medicine.    As  Nature  has  however,  in  some  instances,  completely 
discharged  the  purulent  matter  and  healed  the  ulcer,  so  we  may  hope 
that  medicine,  by  removing  every  obstacle  to  her  exertions,  and  gra- 
dually assisting  her  efforts,  may  be  sometimes  of  use.     It  has  unfor- 
tunately happened  that  we  have  seldom  had  occasion  to  witness  its 
utility. 

.  M.  Regnault  describes  the  lichen  Islandicus,  collects  the  obser- 
vations of  different  authors  who  have  treated  of  it,  and  gives  some 
instances  of  its  good  effects.  In  our  hands,  this  medicine  has  not 
succeeded :  but  one  reason  of  its  failure  with  us,  and  others,  appears 
to  be  not  having  properly  distinguished  the  kinds  of  phthisis  in  which 
it  is  chiefly  usefuL  From  the  accounts  before  us,  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  those  cases  where  the  bronchial  glands  are  relaxed,  where  the 
different  parts  of  the  trachea  have  lost  their  tone.  The  plant  must 
be  infused  in  boiling  water  to  take  off  the  disagreable  bitterness;  but 
this  previous  operation  is  not  described  with  accuracy.  If  all  the  bit- 
terness be  separated,  we  suspect  the  particular  virtues  of  the  plant  are 
lost,  and  that  it  is  become  a  mere  mucilage.  If  all  is  retained,  the  decoc- 
tion is  unpleasing  to  the  taste,  and  often  nauseates  the  stomach. 

As  a  diet,  it  is  mild,  mucilaginous,  and  nourishing.  Several  au- 
thors have  spoken  of  it  with  warm  encomiums  ;  and  our  author  has 
varied  its  form  in  numerous  ways  to  prevent  disgust.  The  form  in 
ijivhich  he  thinks  it  is  most  pleasing,  is  that  of  chocolate. 

The  directions  for  the  regimen,  recommended  during  the  use  of 
the  hchen,  .are  a  httle  too  redued,  and  the  cases  adduced  in  support 
of  its  efficacy  related  too  concisely.  Some  reflexions  on  the  different 
methods  employed  and  celebrated  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  con- 
clude this  useful  little  work.  These  are  residence  in  stables,  tar-water, 
mineral  acids,  balsamics,  milk-diet,  topical  discharges,  particularly  se- 
tons,  lime-water,  and  minerd  vyaters,  particularly  those  of  Bristol, 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Art.  Z^.— -The professional  Life  of  Mr.  DibSn,  written  by  himself:  to* 
gether  aoith  the  IVords  of  six  hundred  Songs  selected  frora  his  Works, 
und  sixiy  small  Prints  taken  from  the  Subjects  of  the  Songs ^  and  invented y 
etchedy  and  prepared  for  Aqua-Vmta^  by  Miss  Dibdin,  i' Vols,  ^vop 
11.  2j'.    Boards.     Longman  and  Rees. 

As  theatrical  performances  take  an  early  and  jjermancnt  Ivold  of 
the  imagination,  it  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we  re-visit,  in  de- 
sc-ription,  those  scenes  by  which  we  were  once  so  highly  delighted. 
With  the  early  professional  life  of  our  present  author,  we  again  look 
at  Garrick,  and  those  satellites  of  tliat  great  luminary  who  enchanted 
U9y  when  the  imagination  soai-cd  with  him  into  regions  of  sublimity, 
or  when  the  softer  feelings  were  melted  into  tears  by  his  representa^, 
tion  of  fictitious  distress.  Of  Mr.  Dibdin  himself,  we  remember  tl 
early  exertions,  and,  with  painful  regret,  have  witnessed  their  decline 
Yet  he  still  deHghts  us,  and  still,  in  his  own  words,  *  bnngs  up  life'? 
rear.' 

There  are  few  of  our  readers  who  have  not  witnessed  aur  author*s 
powers,  and  who  cannot  appreciate  his  talents.  The  immense  num- 
ber of  light  pleasing  songSj  '  the  Cynthias  of  the  minute,*  which  he 
has  produced,  and  himself  set  to  music,  displays  a  singular  vein  of 
fancy  iuid  humour.  His  music,  like  hi s^  poetry,  is  simple,  light,  and 
easy.  Nothing  ivjqxq  indeed  was  required ;  and  had  Mr.  Dibdin's  talent* 
ertabled  him  to  have  attempted  a  loftier  flight,  his  excursions  would 
fcave  been  unsuited  to  his  subject.  His  professional  life,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  a  history  of  his  works,  and  of  managerial  oppression^ 
Mr.  Dibdin  seems,  on  many  occasions,  to  have  been  treated  with  great 
illiberahty  ;  but  a  manager,  like  a  prime-minister,  cannot  always  act 
from  his  ov^rn  feelings  and  convictions.  The  numerous  songs  intror 
duced,  render  these  volumes  extremely  entertaining.  To  copy  them, 
would  be  an  unnecessary  labour ;  and  tlie  slight  tissue  of  narrative 
furnishes  nothing  that  we  can  with  propriety  select.  Indeed  we 
would  not  anticipate  any  part  of  the  reader's  amusement. 

i\n  excellent  likeness  of  Mr.  Dibdin  is  prefixed;  but  the  tinted 
plates  can  scarcely  be  styled  ornaments.  They  rather  disgrace  a 
work  which  might  otherwise  agreeably  while  away  an  idle  hour. 

Art.  S7. — Canine  Biography;  or  curious  and  interesting  Anecdotes  of 
Dogs  ;  interspersed  tuith  Sketches  from  Natnriil  History  :  for  the  En- 
tfrtaiument  and  Instruction  of  Touth..  1  Vols.  12mo.  4ts.  Boards, 
Robinsons.     1804. 

These  little  volumes  are  filled  with  stories  of  different  sorts.  In 
irsanv  of  them  are  related  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  dogs  to  their 
masters  ;  the  rest  contain  such  remarks  and  anecdotes  as  will  lay 
hold  on  the  attention  of  children,  and  excite  in  them  a  love  ot 
rending. 

Ar.t.  38. — The  Lfe  of  Napoleon^  as  it  should  be  handed  down  to  Pos- 
terity.    By  J.  M 1),    Ylmo.  2s.  6d.  sewed.     Parsons  and  Son. 

1804. 

Tiie  reader  will  sec  by  the  title,  that  this  is  not  the  real  hfe  of 
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Bonaparte.     Our  author  makes  him  a  pettifogging  thief,  and  gets 
him  hanged  in  the  end.     Napoleon,  as  he  is,  is   a   much   greater 
rogue  than  he  paints  him,  and  yet  has  got  a  crown  instead  of  a  halter. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence? 
*  The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate.' 

HISTORY. 

Art.  39*— Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  j^nclent  and  Modern  His^ 
tory  ;  containing  Observations  and  Reflections  on  the  Causes  and  Con" 
sequences  of  those  Events  which  have  produced  conspicuous  Changes  in 
the  Aspect  of  the  World  and  the  general  State  of  human  Affairs,  By 
John  Biglandi  Author  of  *  Reflections  on  the  Resurrection  and  Ascen- 
sion.*    12mo.     6s.  Boards.     Wilhams. 

This  little  historic  digest,  collected  from  most  unexceptionable 
authors,  is  executed  with  great  neatness  and  propriety.  The"  divisions, 
or  *  periods,'  are  clear  and  discriminated.  The  first,  extending  to  the 
Subversion  of  the  Babylonian  Monarchy;  thesecond,to  theOverthrow 
of  the  Persian  Empire  by  Alexander;  the  third,  to  the  Christian  jEra; 
the  fourth,  to  the  Elevation  of  Constantine  to  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Roman  Empire ;  the  fifth,  to  the  Death  of  Constantine  ;  the  sixth, 
to  the  final  Subversion  of  the  Empire ;  the  seventh,  to  the  Death  of 
Charlemagne;  the  eighth,  to  the  fifteenth  Century,  the  Period  of  the 
Revival  of  Letters,  the  Invention  of  Printing,  the  Discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, &;c. ;  the  ninth,  to  the  End  nearly  of  the  sixteenth  Century.  The 
more  modern  events  are  included  in  the  tenth  period. 

The  different  historic  details  are  distinct  and  perspicuous ;  the 
reflexions  just  and  appropriated.  On  the  whole,  these  letters  claim 
our  approbation. 

Art.  -iO. — A  compendious  History  of  tJ/e  World,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Roman  Republic,  By  John  Ne<whury.  With  a 
Continuation  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  1 802.  2  Vols.  Small  Svo. 
5s.  Boards.     Darton  <2//y/ Harvey.      1804-. 

Readers  who  have  not  money  to  purchase  large  works,  or  leisure  to 
peruse  them,  may  make  use  of  this  epitome  with  some  advantage.  But 
we  think  the  author  has  acted  injudiciously  in  the  latter  part  of  his  his- 
tory. Had  his  several  chapters  contained  the  events  of  his  several 
kingdoms  distinctly,  it  would  have  been  a  perspicuous  method. 
Instead  of  this,  he  has  made  a  division  by  spaces  of  time  ;  and  de- 
scribed all  the  events,  happening  to  different  kingdoms,  within  each  of 
those  spaces,  in  the  same  chapter;  which  renders  the  book  less 
clear  to  young  persons,  for  whose  use  such  abridgements  are  princi- 
pally calculated. 

TACTICS. 

Art.  41. — Instructions  for  Teomanry  and  Volunteer  Cavalry.  By  Co- 
lonel Merries,  of  the  Light  Horse  Volunteers  of  London  mid  Westmin- 
ster.    Part.L     ^vo.     6j.     Boards.     Egerton.      1804. 

Though,  as  colonel  Herries  very  justly  observes,  the  yeomanry  ca- 
valry will  probably  act  as  distinct  bodies  of  light  hors;>,  yet  a  uni- 
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formity  of  exercise  is  indicp^nsably  necessary.  These  instructions  a< 
therefore  ])ubhshed,  'in  all  material  respects  conformable  to  liis  ma- 
jesty's regulations  for  the  cavalry.'  These  must  not  be  the  objects  of 
our  criticisms  ;  and  we  can  therefore  only  add  that  the  details  before 
us  are  peculiarly  clear  and  explicit. 

Art.  42. — Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Field  Exercise  and  Manauvres 
of  the  French  Infantry,  issued  August  1,  171)1,  translated  from  the 
French.  In  2  Volumes^  luith  explanatory  Notes  and  illustrative  Refe- 
rences to  the  British  and  Prussian  System  of  Tactics.  One  Vol. 
l2mo.  'U'ith  one  Folume  of  Plates.  By  John  Macdonald^  Esq. 
F.R.S.&c. 

This  is  an  excellent  translation  of  a  work  with  which  it  is  now 
the  utmost  importance  to  be  acquainted.     It  has  been  supposed  tha  _ 
the  French  soldiers  despise  form,  and  only  rush  on  the  enemy.    This^ 
however,  is  not  true  ; 

*  For  rules  as  strict  the  labonr'd  work  confine, 
As  if  *  Great  Frederick'  overlook'd  each  line.* 

As  we  may  soon  cope  with  them,  we  should  of  course  study  their 
^notions  ;  yet  we  tinist,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  the  principal  mo- 
tion of  the  manual  will  be  the  charge  of  bayonets  ! 

Wc  would  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  work  to  every 
aHieer  who  may  be  opposed  to  the  French  armies,  to  every  military 
man,  and  even  to  speculative  inquirers.  The  genius  f  indoles  J  of  tl 
nation  is,  in  many  parts,  conspicuous.  We  had  purposed  to  poi 
out  some  of  the  singularities  in  a  more  extensive  article :  but  our  li- 
mits forbade.;  and  we  desisted. 


NOVEL. 

Art.  i'S. — A  Picture  from  Life  ;  or,  the  History  of  Emma  TankerviUs 
ami  Sir  Henry  Moreton.  By  Henry  Whitfcldy  M.  A.  2  Vols.  l2mo. 
8j-.  Boards.     Highley. 

We  cannot  speak  highly  of  this  little  work.  The  plot  scarcely 
deserves  the  name  ;  and  the  characters,  where  they  accord  with 
the  title,  are  copied  from  prior  and  more  spirited  portraits. 
The  hero  and  heroine  are  the  tame  insipid  beings  of  the  cir- 
culating library.  Dr.  Anapcest  is  a  pedant  from  Peregrine  Pickle  ; 
sir  OHver,  the  sir  Hargrave  Polexfen  of  Richardson,  since  introduced 
in  numerous  novels,  and  called  by  as  many  names ;  and  Pellett,  the 
absurd  gambling  man  of  fashion,  as  frequently  pourtrayed.  Numerous 
improbabilities  occur  in  the  narrative:  the  story  of  Lester  is  intro- 
tTuced  very'  aitificially ;  and  the  generosity  of  the  heroine  is  by  no  means 
an  example  to  be  imitated ;  since,  so  far  as  appears,  he  may  have  been 
a  gambler,  or  a  highwayman.  It  is  singular  that  in  his  narrative  to  his 
benefactress,  a  virtuous  young  lady,  the  descriptions  are  often  indeco- 
rous, to  say  the  least  of  them.  The  author  is  evidently  a  scholar,  and, 
yyt  suapect,  may  succeed  much  better  in  other  departments  pf  litera* 
lure. 
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.MISCELLANIES. 

Aat.  4t^^,^j^n  Examination  of  all  the  Statutes  respecting  the  Volunteers  ; 
in  which  the  j^ppointment  ef  the  OJicers,  the  Right  to  resign^  and  their 
Exemptions  and  Obligations  we  fully  considered.  By  a  Barrister  and 
a  Folunteer,     Svo,     \s,     Cadell  fl«^  Davies.     1804-. 

This  is  a  useful  abstract  of  the  various  statutes  relative  to  the  vo- 
lunteers. The  right  of  resigning,  and  some  other  parts  of  this  pam- 
phlet, have  lately  been  established  by  a  solemn  legal  decision,  so  that 
remarks  on  it  would  not  only  be  unnecessary,  but  indecent.  After 
the  first  appointment  of  officers,  all  vacancies  may,  in  the  author*s 
opinion,  be  supplied  by  the  king,  without  the  choice  of  the  corps. 
We  wish  it  were  so  ;  for  the  right  of  choosing  ojRlcers  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  numerous  inconveniences,  which  we  fear  will  be  felt  in  the 
hour  of  danger. 

Art.  45. — Correspondence  between  Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Bowles  relative 

to  the  late  Duhe  of  Bedford,      ^■io.      Not  sold; — to  be  had  Gratis  at 

Messrs.  Robinsons'  and  Mr.  Debrctt's. 

"V^Tien,  in  the  harangues  cf  Mr.  Fox  and  the  funeral  sermon  preached 
on  the  death  of  the  late  duke  cf  Bedford,  the  character  of  the  latter 
was  held  up  as  a  perfect  one,  different  writers  expressed  their  dis- 
approbation of  such  unquahfied  ealogies,  since  even  partial  friendship 
spoke  not  of  his  religion,  aad  report  had  disseminated  some  tales  of  a 
different  kind.  In  referring  to  such  reports,  Mr.  Bowles  had  par- 
ticularly mentioned  his  having  been  told  at  Woburn,  that  the  work- 
men's wages  were  usually  paid  on  a  Sunday,  and  that  '  some  hundreds* 
had  been  once  employed  in  emptying  a  pond  on  the  same  day.  'The 
present  duke,  from  a  laudable  delicacy,  commissioned  Mr.  Adam  to 
speak  on  this  subject  to  Mr.  Bowl<?s  ;  and,  from  this  conversation,  thii 
correspondence  btfore  us  arose.  In  the  particulars  we  need  not  ei'- 
gage:  it  is  sufRcient  to  say,  that,  from  the  sources  from  which  the 
truth  only  can  be  learned,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bov»les  was  misinformed. 
Art.  46. — Observations  on  the  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Adam  and 

Mr.  Bowles,  with  the  Correspondence  subjoined.     By  John  Bowhsy 

Esq.     Svo.     Is.     Richardsons.     1801. 

The  object  of  these  observations,  by  Mr.  Bowles,  is  to  defend  him- 
self from  the  imputation  of  wanton  slander.  la  the  studied  eulogies 
of  those  who  held  up  the  late  duke  as  a  perfect  chaiiicter,  his  reli* 
gion,  as  we  have  just  observed,  was  not  mentioned.  It  should  con- 
sequently seem  to  be  an  obvious  concluGion,  thit  religion  was  not 
necessary  to  constitute  perfection  of  character.  On  these  points,  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Cartwright  must  defend  themselves ;  Mr.  Bowles  ap- 
pears only  to  have  been  actuated  by  an  honest,  but  incautious  zeal. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  object  of  the  correspondence,  which  was 
to  contradict  the  facts.  This  seems  to  have  been  compl<?tely  done ; 
though  Mr.  Bowie?  still  appears  a  little  to  distrust  the  veracity  of  the 
parish-clerk,  who  now  denies  what,  by  a  credible  witness,  it  was 
asserted  that  he  had  formerly  said. 

Mr.  Bowles  was  required  pubhcly  to  retract  his  assertion  ;  which 
he  declined,  as  an  unq'.rdilied  denial  was  expected,  which,  in  hi^  opi- 
nion, would  have  rendered  him  in  the  pubhc  eye  a  wanton  Cal  imni- 
ator.  He  wished,  at  the  same  time  that  he  produced  the  ev.deace 
on  the  other  side,  to  state  his  motives  and  authorities. 
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Art»47. — A  Supplementary  Epistle  to  the  Correspondence  heinx^cen  M 
Bo'wies  and  Mr.  Adam  :  addressed  to  t/je  Man  ivho  calls  himself 
ChrUttan,     ^to,     Is.Gd.     Harding.     1804. 

A  popular  subject,  like  the  present,  cannot  escape  the  poetaster's 
notice  ;  and  he  strings  his  rhymes  with  eager  haate  ;  with  a  haste  in- 
deed so  eager,  that  we  scarcel}  knovv'  on  which  side  he  combats.  We 
are  soon,  however,  relieved  from  our  difficulty,  by  a  profusion  of  abuse 
Oil  Mr.  Bowles,  which,  some  months  since,  we  should  have  thought  un- 
.cxampled. 

*  Qui  B avium  non  odlt,  amet  tua  carmina,  Mavi.* 

Art.  48. — Strictures  on  the  Necessity  of  inviolably  maintaining  the  Na^ 
ligation  and  Colonial  System  of  Great  Britain,  By  Lord  Shejield,  Svo, 
Debrett.     1804. 

The  noble  author,  to  whose  patriotic  zeal  and  literary  abilities  we 
have  often  borne  a  wilHng  testimony,  in  this  pamphlet  strongly  urges 
the  necessity  of  preserving  inviolate  the  navigation  and  colonial  sy- 
stem to  which  we  owe  our  opulence  and  naval  power.  He  has  taken 
this  opportunity,  as,  when  urged  by  a  desire  of  peace,  we  may  be  induced 
ito  yield  a  part  of  that  system,  which  other  nations  so  anxiously  covet : 
and  he  points  out  the  little  injury  which  the  outworks  have  sustained 
.  by  some  injudicious  and  impolitic  concessions.  The  whole  of  this  ar- 
gument is  conducted  with  great  force  and  propriety,  and  the  remarks 
on  the  memoir  of  M.  Genz  are  extremely  valuable.  It  is  impossible 
to  engage  more  fully  on  the  subject  in  this  place  ;  to  pursue  it  satis- 
factorily would  detain  us  too  long. 

Art.  49. — A  Walk  through  Leicester  ;  being  a  Guide  to  Strangers  :  con" 
tainuig  a  Description  of  the  Tonvn  and  its  Environs,  nvith  Remarks 
upon  its  History  and  Antiquities,  By  a  Lady,  Small  S-uo.  3j.  6^. 
Boards,     Hurst.     1804. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  very  appropriate ;  it  is  *  A  IValk  through 
Leicester.'  This  town  and  its  vicinity  would  have  afforded  ample 
Scope  for  exercising  the  mind,  had  our  author  been  of  a  scientific  or 
antiquarian  turn  of  thought,  as  few  spots  in  the  kingdom  have 
tanked  more  importantly  in  history.  This  v^^ork,  however,  contains 
no  more  than  the  names  and  sizes  of  the  streets,  lanes,  &c.  ;  and  we 
fear,  from  th**  present  little  consequence  of  Leicester,  there  will  not 
be  a' demand  for  copies  enough  to  pay  the  writer's  labour. 

Art.  50. — A  Dictionary  of  Polite  Literature  ;  or.  Fabulous  History  of 
the  Heathen  Gods  and  Illustrious  Heroes,  With  tivenfy-eight  Copper^ 
plates  engraved  by  Angus  from  Designs  of  Burney,  2.  Fols,  \Smo, 
ISj.  Boards,     Scatcherd /r«^  Letterman.     1804. 

This  is  a  work  of  much  merit,  ornamented  with  a  numbei^  of  well- 
executed  and  appropriate  copper-plates.  All  the  personages,  whether 
divinities  or  heroes,  that  swell  the  pages  of  ancient  poetry  and  my- 
thology, are  here  described  in  a  very  ample  and  correct  manner.  To 
boys  who  are  studying  the  Latin  and  Greek  author,3,  these  volumes 
will  be  a  most  acceptable  present. 
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Art.  51 — Eisay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Dry  Rot  in  Buildings  ;  contained 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  George  Ernest  James  IVr/ght,  Esq. 
including  sojns  Observations  on  the  Cure  of  the  Dry  Rot,  afid  on  tm 
j4dmission  of  Air  into  the  Parts  of  Buildings  affecjcd  hy  thai  Disease, 
By  John  Papworthy  Architect,     -iio.     ^.     Taylor.      1803. 

We  cannot  highly  commend  this  Avork.  The  author  has  caught  a 
glance  of  the  true  cause  of  the  dry  rot,  but  involves  it  too  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  has  not,  with  any  pi-ecision,  pointed  out  the  remedy- 
To  explain: — It  is  well  known  that  moist  damp  vapour  will  pro- 
duce rottenness  in  wood,  and  that  this  mode  of  decay  originates  from, 
or  is  attended  with,  a  mucor,  which  we  now  know  to  be  a  plant 
propagated,  like  every  other,  by  seed.  The  dry  rot,  however,  has 
its  name  from  the  absence  of  all  humidity :  it  is  produced  by  a  fun- 
gus of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  appears  not  to  contain  the  least 
moisture  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  wood  affected  by  the  disease  is  appa- 
rently dry.  This  is  the  state  which  must  be  kept  in  view ;  this  is 
the  object  to  be  explained  and  remedied.  Our  author  has  not,  we  think, 
attended  sufficiently  to  this  distinction,  as  will  appear  by  copying 
his  summary  account  of  the  causes. 

*  First*  A  fungus  capable  of  absorbing,  and  existing  upon  the 
qualities  of  the  wood  by  which  the  particles  are  combined  ;  germi- 
nated by  the  humours  of  the  tree,  or  communicated  by  an  adjacent 
vegetable  corruption. 

*  Second.  An  internal  and  natural  tendency  to  decomposition  m 
unseasoned  timber,  encouraged  by  the  warm  and  humid  situation  iu 
which  it  is  placed.*     p.  39. 

In  the  investigation  of  these  causes,  he  engages  in  some  subtle  dlsr 
quisitions  respecting  the  propagation  of  plants  from  seed,  and  rests 
too  much  on  Spallanzani,  whose  experiments  were  made  w^hen  his 
mind  was  greatly  prejudiced  against  the  doctrine  of  Harvey,  omnid 
ex  ovo.  Of  course,  where  he  cannot  see  the  influence  of  seeds,  he 
falls  into  the  old  system  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  speaks  of 
mushrooms  as  parasidal  (instead  o^  parasite)  plants.  In  short,  he 
seems  occasionally  beyond  his  depth  ;  and  we  could  have  wished  that 
he  had  rather  accumulated  facts  thai^  reasoned  so  much  respecting 
the  generation  of  fungi. 

The  dry  rot,  as  we  have  observed,  is  produced  by  a  fungus  which 
is  truly  parasidal;  and  the  term,  though  (we  suspect)  introduced  by 
mistake,  is  a  very  proper  one.  In  general,  the  disease  is  supposed 
desperate  ;  and  ventilating  by  a  current  of  air,  though  it  have  some- 
times succeeded,  has  as  often  fa,iled.  When  it  has  once  begun, 
there  is  no  security  yet  known,  but  in  totally  taking  away  all  the  tim- 
ber employed;  in  fact,  destroying  the  house  :  nor  is  it  certain  that 
the  timber  next  used  may  be  free  from  the  taint.  For  this  reason, 
the  prevention  or  cure  of  the  dry  rot  has  lately  engaged  m.uch  of  our 
attention.  Plans  are  now  in  execution  for  the  purpose  of  checking' 
it  ;  and  if  these  fail,  we  have  others  in  contemplation.  Various  cir- 
cumstances have  occurred  to  illustrate  the  singalar  ceconomy  of  the 
fungus  which  is  its  caune  ;  but  we  shall  not  commit  the  fault  of  which 
we  have  accused  tbe  author — that  of  speculating  out  of  season. 
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Art.  52. — j1  brief  Statement  of  the  public li  Benefits  tvhioh  nviU pr dally 
result  from  the  Establishment  of  an  Asylum  for  Outcasts  ^tvith  a  concise 
Account  of  the  Institution  proposed*  8vo.  6d,  No  Bookseller's 
Name.     1804. 

A  humane  pei*suasive  to  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiming  those  poor  wretches  from  robbery  and  pro- 
stitution, who  must  else  fall  victims  to  disease  or  the  gallows. 

Art.  53. — Considerations  on  the  Lani's  of  Honour.     8vo.  Is.     Cadell 
and  Davies. 

The  law  of  honour  is  well  defined,  by  Dr.  Paley,  to  be  a  system 
of  rules  constructed  by  people  of  fashion  (that  is,  of  people  who 
choose  to  connect  themselves  together  by  this  capricious  code),  and 
calculated  to  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  Whatever 
the  caprice  of  this  body  determines  to  be  the  rule  of  action,  every 
one  must  obey  under  pain  of  excommunication  from  the  corps.  Its 
regulations  are  contrary  in  many  instances  both  to  the  law  of  God 
and  the  law  of  the  land  :  what  the  two  latter  prohibit,  the  law  of  ho- 
nour often  holds  in  estimation  :  what  the  two  latter  encourage,  the, 
law  of  honour  treats  with  disrespect.  Duelling,  or  rather  murder  in 
cold  blood,  is  inculcated  by  the  law  of  fashion  ;  and  he  who  would 
tliink  himself  degi*aded  by  executing  the  sentence  of  the  law  of  the 
land  on  a  malefactor,  feels  no  such  sensation  on  becoming  the  execu- 
tioner of  liis  friend.  But  this  crime,  says  our  author  veiy  justly,  *  is 
only  ap})licable  to  the  higher  orders  of  society  ;*  where  he  finds, 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  mankind,  that 
*  refinement  has  softened  the  sensations  of  feeling,  and  given  a  pohsh 
to  manners,  that,  like  a  briglit  mirror,  is  susceptible  of  the  slightest 
breath  that  would  pass  unnoticed  on  the  wall.'  These  bright  mir- 
rors-are contaminated,  it  seems,  by  a  word  not  resented,  even  if  blood 
and  a  fatal  event,  were  the  consequence.  Debauchery,  adultery,  and 
the  non-payment  of  a  just  debt,  do  not  soil  these  polished  mirrors, 
nor  rufHe  tlie  delicacy  of  their  feelings. 

The  statesman,  the  politician,  the  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  and  tlie 
physician,  are  allowed  to  possess  these  most  excellent  sensations  :  but 
they  are  denied,  witli  very  few  exceptions,  to  the  merchant.  Traffic, 
it  seems,  contaminates  the  mirror;  though  to  us  there  appears  no  less 
danger  of  its  being  stained  at  a  fashionable  rout  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  than  in  the  east,  or  even  at  the  Exchange  itself.  In  one  sen- 
tence our  author  is  correct ;  *  Virtue  varies  her  actions  in  different 
societies  :  what  is  right  in  one,  may  be  wrong  in  another.*  For- 
tunately our  courts  of  law  are  not  yet  contaminated  by  these 
absurd  caprices ;  and  the  diielhst  must,  not\\ithstanding  this  apo- 
logy for  him,  not  only  be  judged  by  the  soi-disant  tribunal  of  ho- 
nour, but  by  twelve  honest  and  true  men  of  the  country,  of  whom 
perhaps  not  one  v.ouid  be  admitted  into  the  circles  of  honour,  and 
each  pO£&i:jis»j^a  heart  superior  to  its  false  maxims. 
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Art.  I. — Asiatic  Researches ;  or,  Trafisactiofis  of  the  Society 
instituted  in  Bengal y  for  inquiring  into  the  History  and  Antiqui^ 
tiesy  the  ArtSy  Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia,  Vol.  VII.  Svo, 
I2s,  Boards.     Yernor  and  Hood.    1803. 

AS  the  more  cautious  archaeologists  of  India  and  Europe  begin 
to  withdraw  the  unlimited  confide:ice  they  once  reposed  in  the 
pundits  of  Hindustan  J  the  Asiatic  Researches  will  be  more  va- 
luable. Select  and  guarded  in  their  communications,  and  in 
their  systems,  the  writers  of  tliese  volumes  v/ill  be  more  inter- 
esting, because  oiir "  dependence  on  them  will  be  more  secure  : 
and,  if  they  fail  to  excite  astonishment,  they  will  obtain  a  larger 
portion  of  our  confidence,  and  equally  conciliate  our  estee^n. 
To  tliis  may  be  added,  thit,  independently  of  archaeology,  of 
the  traces  of  arts  and  sciences,  whose  cradle  v/e  once  fondly 
sought  for  in  these  quarters,  a  vast  portion  of  the  continent 
before  us  is,  in  many  respects,  a  new  and  untried  region. 
Those  who  merely  relate  what  they  have  seen,  will  add  greatly 
to  our  knowledge  :  those  who  describe  a  country  and  the  ob- 
jects before  them,  will  still  contribute  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
our  acquisitions,  and  suggest  new  inquiries. 

We  now  commence  tne  seventh  volume,  which,  though  in 
some  respects  less  important  than  several  of  the  earlier,  is,  on 
the  whole,  entertaining  and  profitable.  It  opens  with  a  list  of  ^^- 
siderata  from  professor  Bruns  of  Helmstadt,  and  a  more  exten- 
sive and  valuable  one  from  Mr.  Marsden.  The  first  article  is 
'  On  the  Course  of  the  Ganges  (the  Nile  of  Hindustan)  through 
Bengal.  By  major  R.  H.  Colebrooke.'  We  need  not  remark 
that  the  Ganges  fiov/s  through  a  flat  country.  Its  v/aters  there-.. 
fore,  destitute  of  all  momentum  from  velocity  in  any  deter-" 
mined  direction,  wander,  often  in  consequence  of  accidental  im- 
pulses ;  leaving  vast  tracts  dry,  and  forming  extensive  beds  in 
the  cultivated  tieids  which  were  once  their  banks.  In  this  way, 
though  they  may  for  a  time  destroy  the  labours  of  the  hus- 
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bandman,  tliey  fertilise  immense  plains,  and,  on  the  whole,  are 
rather  bcMioficial  than  injurious.  The  particular  details  require 
the  assiiftance  of  plans  ^  the  following  general  remarks  we  may 
select. 

*  The  Ganges,  in  its  Course  through  Bengal,  may  be  said  to  have 
under*  its  dominion  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flat  country  ;  for 
not  only  the  channel  which,  at  any  given  time,  contains  the  principal 
body  of  its  waters,  but  also  as  much  of  the  land,  on  each  side,  as  is 
comprehended  wnthin  its  collateral  branches,  is  liable  to  inundation, 
or  to  be  destroyed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  stream,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  river.  We  must,  of  course,  include  any 
track,  or  old  channel,  through  which  it  had  formerly  run,  and  irjto 
•which  there  is  any  probability  of  its  ever  returning  again  ',  as  the 
BaugrUtty  Nulla  at  Gour  j  the  track  called  "  Old  Course  of  the 
Ganges,"  in  the  Cossimbazar  island  ;  or  the  channel  which  has  been, 
within  these  few  years,  so  completely  filled  up  near  Jelhnghy.  Con. 
sidered  in  this  way,  the  Ganges  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  conside- 
rable expanse,  of  which  a  more  correct  idea  may  be  formed,  by  taking 
the  distance  between  any  two  places  opposite  to  one  another,  which 
had  formerly  been,  or  one  of  which  may  still  remain  on  the  verge  of, 
©r  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stream  ;  for  instance. 

Miles. 

Oodapulla  to  the  ruins  of  Gour, ....^.., 15 

Furruckabad  to  ditto, 14 

Comrali  to  Nabobgunge, ,  lOf 

Comerpoiu-  to  Bogwangola, f>| 

Extreme  breadth  of  river  bed  between  Jellinghy  and 

Maizeconda, 9^ 

'  If  corresponding  sections  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  neighbour^ 
ing  ground,  were  represented,  it  would  probably  appear,  that  all  the 
land  is  disposed  in  regular  strata  ;  whence  we  might  with  certainty 
conclude,  that  the  whole  had  been  at  some  former  periods  deposited 
by  the  stream. 

•  ♦  The  strata,  in  general,  consist  of  clay,  sand,  and  vegetable  earth  ; 
the  latter  of  which  is  always  uppermost,  except  when  in  some  ex- 
traordinary high  flood,  a  new  layer  of  sand  is  again  deposited  over  it, 
by  which  means  the  ground  becomes  barren,  or  is  at  least  materially 
injured. 

*  The  bed  of  the  Ganges  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  permanent  in 
any  part  of  its  course  through  Beng^J.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
places,  vi'here,  from  local  causes,  the  main  channel,  and  deepest 
water,  will  probably  be  always  found  ;  as  Monghir,  Sultangunge, 
Pattergotta,  Pointy,  Sicrigully,  and  Rajemahl ;  at  all  which  places 
there  are  rocky  points  projecting  into  the  stream,  and  where  some 
parts  of  the  bed  of  the  river  are  stony,  or  its  banks  consist  of  con- 
J^r/     p.  21.. 

The  remarks  on  the  smaller  branches^  and  the  methods  of 
preventing  the  devious  wanderings  of  the  river,  are  chiefly  of 
local  importance,  and,  tliough  ingenious,  arxi  not  generally  in- 
teresting. 
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*  IL  On  Singhala,  or  Ceylon,  and  the  Doctrinesof  Bhooddha  5 
from  the  Books  of  the  Singhalais.     By  Captain  Mahony.' 

This  article  chiefly  relates  to  the  religion  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
various  incarnations  of  their  deity,  Bhooddha.  We  may  premise, 
that  the  religion  of  Bhooddha  seems  to  have  been  the  primitive 
system  of  the  Peninsula,  and  to  have  been  thence  communi- 
cated to  Ceyion  j  in  whicli  island  it  has  not  been  superseded  by 
tlie  innovations  of  Bramha,  and  is,  consequently,  in  its  purity. 
We  may  remark,  also,  tliat  this  early  idea  of  the  incarnation  of 
the  Supreme  Being  by  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  seems  a  dog- 
ma of  great  antiquity,  and  very  generally  diffused.  We  find  it 
through  all  the  east,  from  Persia  to  China.  On  the  west,  nu- 
■merous  prophets  and  evangelists  have  expressly  foretold  and  re- 
corded the  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Being.  The  eastern  divines, 
however,  who  always  exaggerate,  have  formed  five  Bhooddhas  ; 
four  of  whom  have  already  appeared,  and  one  is  still  to  come. 
Their  religious  system  is  in  other  respects  full  of  fancies  j  among 
which  we  may  mention  the  idea,  that  the  soul  is  no  part  of  the 
man,  and  that  it  never  leaves  the  body  till  it  has  found  some 
other  to  which  it  may  be  united.  The  legend  of  the  early  disr 
coverers  of  Ceylon  is  in  a  style  truly  oriental,  and  might,  with 
propriety,  make  a  part  of  another  genuine  *  One  Thousand 
and  One.' 

*  III.  Narrative  of  a  Route  from  Chunaf^ur,  to  Yertnagoo- 
dum,  in  the  EUore  Circar.     By  Captain  J.  T.  Blunt.* 

This  route  is  in  many  respects  interesting  :  its  direction,  from 
north  to  south — except  on  one  point,  where  the  travellers,  for 
the  sake  of  a  less  mountainous  and  dangerous  course,  proceed 
to  the  west.  The  internal  parts  of  the  Peninsula  of  Hindustan 
are  overgrown  with  wood,  and  impassable,  in  many  directions, 
from  the  obstacles  which  nature  has  interposed.  They  are  dan- 
gerous, moreover,  as  well  as  inconvenient ;  since  the  woods  and 
mountains  harbour  a  fierce  and  warlike  race  that  bear  with  im^ 
patience  the  slight  dependence  which  the  Mahratta  chief  exacts, 
whose  power  is  feebly,  and  often  inefficiently  exerted,  in  di- 
stricts so  inaccessible.  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  these  internal 
parts  of  the  Peninsula,  has  long  been  an  object  of  importance 
to  the  East-India  company,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  more 
ready  communication  ;  and  this  object,  now  that  the  Mahratta 
State  is  united,  and  in  alliance  with  them,  will  be  more  easily  at- 
tained. Captain  Blunt's  journey  offers  many  facts  of  impor- 
tance, though  the  geographic  details,  for  reasons  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, are  not  added.  At  present,  however,  all  political  reasons 
will  have  less  weight.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  detail  of  the 
journey,  but  may  observe,  that  the  author  crosses  the  mountains 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  Soane  and  the  Nur- 
budda  rivers,  which  almost  insulate  the'^ceuntry  of  the  Hindus, 
by  falling  into  the  Ganges  and  the'  Gulf  of  C^nbay  reSpec- 
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lively.  He  speaks  of  the  internal  parts  as  granitic  ;  and,  front 
the  cold  often  experienced,  their  altitude  seems  to  be  conside- 
rable. The  barometer  and  thermometer,  howerer,  Appear  to 
have  made  no  part  of  our  traveller's  apparatus  ;  a  perambulator 
and  telescope  only  are  mentioned.  If  the  Peninsula,  then,  were 
ever  gained  from  the  sea,  some  of  these  higher  regions  would 
have  raised  their  heads  as  distinct  islands.  Captain  Blunt  did 
not  visit  the  source  of  the  Soane,  because  the  road  was  dan- 
gerous :  but  the  account  of  it  which  he  collected  we  shall  sub- 
join. 

*  The  only  expedient  that  was  now  left,  was  to  collect  as  accurate 
an  account  of  the  place  as  possible.  In  this  the  subadar  readily  as- 
sisted me,  and  sent  me  two  pundits,  who  had  been  there  repeatedly, 
and  whom  he  described  as  intelligent  men,  and  capable  of  satisfying 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  They  were  both  Brahmens,  of  high 
cast,  and  learned  men.  I  began  to  interrogate  them  concerning  the 
roads  from  Ruttunpour  to  Omercuntuc.  They  said  there  was  but 
one,  VN'hich  led  from  the  north  side  of  the  town  into  the  hills,  where 
it  continually  ascends  and  descends  over  mountains,  and  leads  through 
deep  defiles,  on  the  sides  of  precipices,  and  through  a  forest  almost 
impenetrable,  to  Pindara,  (a  distance  of  about  twelve  coss),  which 
is  the  head  of  a  purgunnah  bearing  the  same  name  ;  but  the  village 
is  very  poor,  consisting  only  of  a  few  Goand  huts.  From  this  place 
the  road  was  only  known  to  the  movmtaineers,  who  are  always  taken 
as  guides  to  direct  the  pilgrims  in  ascending  the  table  land  of  Omer- 
cuntuc. The  Soane  rises  on  the  east  side  of  it,  and  flows  first 
through  Pindara,  where  being  joined  by  numerous  other  streams  from 
the  N.  E.  side  of  this  mountainous  land,  it  proceeds  in  a  northerly 
direction  through  Sohaujepour,  and  Bogalecund  ;  whence,  turning 
to  the  eastward,  it  pursues  its  course  to  the  Ganges.  After  ascend- 
ing the  table  land,  the  temple  Is  found  situated  nearly  in  the  center 
of  it ;  where  the  Nurbudda  rises  from  a  small  pucka  coond  (or  well), 
from  which,  they  told  me,  a  stream  perpetually  flows,  and  glides 
along  the  surface  of  the  high  land,  until  reaching  the  west  end  of  it. 
It  precipitates  itself  into  Mundilla.  They  described  the  fall  as  im- 
mense, and  said,  that  at  the  foot  of  the  table  land,  its  bed  becomes  a 
considerable  expanse,  v/here  being  immediately  joined  by  several  other 
streams,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  large  river, 

*  I  v.-as  much  gratified  v/ith  this  description,  which  they  delivered 
with  so  httle  hesitation,  and  which  agreed  so  well  with  the  accounts 
I  hmi  previously  received,  that  it  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its 
veracity.  I  next  inquired  of  them,  in  whose  territory  Omercuntuc 
was  considered.  They  said,  that  the  Nagpour  government  attached 
a  part  of  it  to  their  purgunnah  of  Pindara;  a  second  part  was  claim- 
ed hy  the  rajah  of  Sohaujepour  ;  and  a  third  by  the  Goands  ;  in 
ivhose  possession  indeed  the  whole  at  that  time  rested.  They  de- 
.scrlbed  the  building  as  being  about  foity  feet  high  ;  that  the  images 
were  numerouf>,  and  that  they  were  descriptive  of  a  very  romantic 
fable ;  and  this  subject  Immediately  led  me  into  that  of  the  pilgnmage, 
A  desire,  it  seems,  to  possess  the  property  accruing  from  the  offer- 
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HIM,  and  taxation  levied  on  the  pilgrims  who  travel  thither,  had 
raised  three  competitors  for  it  ;  but  it  properly  belonged  to  the 
Brahmens  who  attend  on  the  pagoda,'     p.  100. 


*  The  spring  from  which  the  Nurbudda  takes  its  source,  is  said  to 
be  enclosed  by  a  circular  wall,  which  was  built  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Rewah,  and  on  that  account  the  river  is  called  Maht  Rewah,  from 
its  source  all  through  Mundilla,  until  it  reaches  the  confines  of  Bho- 
paul.  The  images  at  Omcrcuntuc  are  said  to  represent  Bhavani, 
(who  is  there  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  Narmada,  or  the  Nar- 
budda  river)  much  enraged  at  her  slave  Johilla,  and  a  great  variety 
of  attendants  preparing  a  nuptial  banquet  ;  to  which  a  very  romantic 
fable  is  attached  :  That  Soane,  a  demi-god,  being  much  enamoured 
with  the  extreme  beauty  of  Narmada,  after  a  very  tedious  courtship, 
presumed  to  approach  the  goddess,  in  hopes  of  accomplishing  the 
object  of  his  wishes  by  espousing  her.  Narmada  sent  her  slave  Johilla 
to  observe  in  what  state  he  was  coming  ;  and  if  arrayed  in  jewels, 
of  lovely  form  and  dignity,  or  worthy  to  become  her  consort,  to 
conduct  him  to  Omercuntuc.  Johilla  departed,  met  w^ith  Soane,  and 
was  so  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  his  ornaments,  and  extreme 
beauty,  that  she  fell  passionately  in  love  with  him  j  and  so  far  forgot 
her  duty  as  to  attempt  to  personate  her  mistress  ;  in  which  succeed- 
ing, Bhavani  (or  Narmada)  was  so  enraged  at  the  deceit,  that,  upon 
their  arrival  at  Omercuntuc,  she  severely  chastised  Johilla,  and  dis- 
figured her  face,  in  the  manner  said  to  be  represented  in  the  image. 
She  then  precipitated  Soane  from  the  top  of  the  table  land  to  the 
bottom,  whence  that  river  rises  ;  disappeared  herself  in  the  very  spot 
where  the  Narbudda  issues  ;  and  from  the  tears  of  Johilla,  a  little 
river  of  that  name  springs  at  the  foot  of  Omercuntuc. 

*  The  pundits  terminated  their  account  by  presenting  me  with  an 
address  of  Beas  Muni  to  the  Narbudda,  extracted  from  the  Vayer 
Purana  ;  and  which  my  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Davis  translated  for  m.e 
in  the  following  words.  "  Beas  Muni  thus  addressed  Nurmada,  (or 
the  Narbudda  river : )  Glorious  as  the  sun  and  moon  are  thine  eyes  ; 
but  the  eye  in  thy  forehead  blazes  like  fire  :  bearing  in  thy  hand  a 
spear  Hke  the  Tresul,  and  resting  on  the  breast  of  Bhyroe.  The 
blood  of  Anduk  (Ossura)  is  dried  up  in  thy  presence  ;  thy  weuson 
(a  sort  of  snow)  is  the  dispeller  of  dread  from  the  human  race. 
Brama  and  Seva  resound  thy  praises  :  mortals  adore  thee.  The 
munis  reverence  thee  ;  dewas  (demi-gods)  and  hindras  (angels)  are 
thy  progeny.  Thou  art  united  with  the  ocean  ;  thou  art  descended 
from  Surya.  By  thee  are  mortals  sanctified.  Thou  dispeller  of  want, 
thou  encreasf/A  [^j/]  the  prosperity  of  those  who  perform  devotions 
to  thee.  By  thee  are  mortals  directed  to  the  blissful  regions,  and 
taught  to  avoid  the  mansions  of  punishment.  Thou  art  also  Reba, 
a  child  of  Hemala,  (the  snowy  mountain.)  Nurmada  answered,  O 
Muni  !  thy  words  are  perfect,  and  thy  heart  is  pure  :  be  thou  chief 
of  munis.  By  reading  this,  a  man's  hfe  will  be  lengthened,  his 
happiness  and  fame  encre^scd,  and  his  progeny  naultiplicd.'^ 
p»  102, 
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The  country  is  in  many  respects  fertile ;  nor  would  it  be  dif- 
ficult to  repress  the  violence  of  the  Goands  (the  mountaineers), 
and  protect  the  industrious  husbandman,  by  stations  judiciously 
chosen.     The  mountainous  district  of  Chotecsgur  is  subject  to 
the  rajah  of  Berar,  and  one  of  the  most  productive  of  his  pro- 
vinces.    It  abounds  with  grain  and  game   of  all  kinds  ;  and 
its  exports  require  the  aid  of  100,000  bullocks.     The  returns 
would  consist  of  salt,  which  is  very  scarce  in  these  regions  ;  but" 
fhe  country  appears  so  precipitous,  that  communications  witJi 
loaded  camels  would  be  very  difficult  j    and  the  rivers  in  such 
regions    are    too   rapid,    and  their  course  too  much  broken  by- 
fails,   to  render  them  subservient  to  the  mutual  exchange  of 
merchandise.     The  Goands,  and  the  Coands  (for  they  are  ap- 
parently distinct),  are  black  j  the  former  stout  and  active  ;  the, 
latter  of  a  lower  stature,  and  a  more  diminutive  form.     The 
do  not  seem  to  be  Hindus,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  a  part  of  tl 
original   race ;    for   the  Hindus  are   probably  not  aborigines 
These  mountaineers  have  been  civilised  more  by  the  introdu< 
tion  of  the  luxuries  of  sugar  and  salt,  than  by  arms ;    and  b'j 
these  means  they  may  in  time  become  industrious   and   hu- 
mane.    Various  remains  of  ancient  temples  were  discovered  in 
this  route  ;  but  as  they  were  apparently  no  part  of  the  author's- 
object,  and  their  situation  was  often  inaccessible,  we  find  nc 
detailed  descriptions  of  them. 

^  IV.  An  Account  of  a  new  Species  of  Delphinus,  an  Inhabi- 
tant of  the  Ganges.    By  Doctor  Roxburgh.' 

The  cetaceous  tribe  is  divided  into  four  genera :  three  of  which 
either  have  no  teeth,  or  have  them  in  one  jaw  only.  The  del- 
phinus  has  teeth  in  both  jaws  •,  and  this  species,  the  delphinus 
Cangeticus,  has  a  lanceolated  body,  almost  round  •,  jaws  long 
and  slender,  with  sixty  teeth-  in  each :  no  dorsal  fin.  Its  mo- 
tions are  slow,  except  when  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.  Between 
the  skin  and  the  flesh  is  a  coat  of  pale  yellow^ish  fat,  esteemed 
by  the  Hindus  as  an  efficacious  external  application  for  remov- 
ing pains.  In  its  intestines  were  found  some  ascarides,  specifi- 
cally distinct  from  those  hitherto  observed :  these  are  denomi- 
nated asearis  delpliini. 

'  V.  Translation  of  one  of  the  Inscriptions  on  the  Pillar  at 
Dehlee,  called  the  Lat  of  Feeroz  Shah.  By  Henry  Colebrooke, 
Esq.  :  with  introductory  Remarks  by  Mr.  Harington.' 

We  ?hall  copy  the  translation  of  this  curious  inscription.  We 
may  just  remark,  that  the  trident,  at  the  close,  seems  to  imply 
superior  power  j  and,  in  the  earliest  mythological  fables,  Nep- 
tune is  represented  as  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Jupiter. 

'  VERBAL  TRANSLATION. 
*  In  the  year  1220,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month 
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Vais?t€*hj  fthls  monnment]  of  the  fortunate  Visafa  Deva,  son  of  the 
fortunate  Vella  Deva',  king  of  S'acambhari. 

*  As  far  as  Nind'hya  -,  as  far  as  Himadri  '^y  having  achieved  con- 
•quest  in  the  course  of  travelling  to  holy  places ;  resentful  to  haughty 
Jcing8,  and  indulgent  to  those  vrhose  necks  are  humbled ;  making 
A'ryaverta  -  once  more  what  its  name  signifies,  by  causing  the  bar- 
barians to  be  exterminated  ;  Visala  Deva,  supreme  ruler  of  S'acam- 
bhari  ^  and  sovereign  of  the  earth,  is  victorious  in  the  world. 

*  This  conqueror,  the  fortunate  Vigi-aha  Raja  *,  king  of  S'  acam- 
bhari,  most  eminent  of  the  tribe  which  sprang  from  the  arms  ^  [of 
Brahma,]  now  addresses  his  own  descendants  :  "  By  us  the  region  of 
the  earth  between  Himavat^  and  Vind'hya  ^  has  been  made  tribu- 
tary ;  let  not  your  minds  be  void  of  exertion  to  subdue  the  remain- 
der." 

*  Tears  are  evident  in  the  eyes  of  thy  enemy^s  consort ;  blades  of 
^rass  are  perceived  between  thy  adversary's  teeth  '^ ;  thy  fame  is  pre- 
dominant throughout  space;  the  minds  of  thy  foes  are  void  [of  hope] ; 
their  route  is  the  desert  where  men  are  hindered  from  passing ;  O  Vi- 
graha  Raja  Deva,  in  the  jubilee  occasioned  by  thy  march. 

*  May  thy  abode,  O  Vigraha,  sovereign  of  the  earth,  be  fixed,  as 
in  reason  it  ought,  in  the  bosoms  (akin  to  the  mansion  of  dalliance) 
of  the  women  with  beautiful  eye-brows,  who  were  married  to  thy 
enemies.  There  is  no  doubt  of  thy  being  the  highest  of  embodied 
«ouls^.  Didst  thou  not  sleep  in  the  lap  of  S'ri,  whom  thou  didst  seize 
from  the  ocean,  liaving  churned  it  '^  ? 

*  In  the  year  from  the  fortunate  Vicramaditya  1220^  on  Thursday 
the  loth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month  Vaisac'h,  this  was  written 
in  the  presence  of  *^ '.     .     .     by  S'r'ipati,  the 


*  *  Colonel  Pelier's  transcript  exhibited  AmiUa;  the  present  copy  may  be 
read  either  Avella  or  Vciia. 

'  "  The  ViiKi'liya  hills  form  the  range  which  passes  through  the  provinces 
of  Bahar,  Benares^  &c.  liimadri,  the  mountain  of  snow,  (called  Himavat  in  the 
jiext  verse),  is  the  Imaus  and  Eniodus  of  antient  geographers.  'Ar)'averta  sig- 
nifies the  land  of  virtue,  or  *  inhabited  by  respectable  men.'  See  Menu  Ch.  2. 
V.  22. 

'  ^  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  S'acambhari. 

*  *  Whether  Vigraha  Raja  and  Visala  Deva  be  names  of  the  same  person, 
X)r  of  different  princes,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the  tenor  of  the  in- 
scription, without  other  information. 

'  ^  The  transcript  of  the  inscription  exhibits  Vahamana  Tilacah,  as  it  was  also 
read  in  the  former  fac-sLmile :  Servcine  Trivedi  advises  me  to  read  it  Bahujata 
Tilacah,  and  !  accede  to  ins  :emcndation. 

'  '^  This  allndes  to  the  Indian  custom  of  biting  a  blade  of  grass  as  a  token  of 
Submission,  and  of  asking  quarter. 

*  ''  Servone  explains  this  very  obscure  passage  otherwise:  "there  is  (i.e.  there 
should  be)  no  doubt  or  hcsitJition  in  the  mind  of  thee,  who  art  the  highest  of 
embodied  souls.     (Purushottama)." 

«  8  Pufiishottarna  is  a  title  ^of  VIshn'u.  With  reference  to  this  term,  the  au- 
thor of  the  inscription  asks,  "Art  thou  not  Vishn'u  himself?  Art  thou  not  he 
who  slept  in  the  arms  of  Lacshm  ?"  The  legend  of  the  churning  of  the  ocean 
\%  well  known. 

*  ^  In  the  present  copy  the  date  Is  very  distinct;  and  proves  to  be  1220;  not 
\1'^  as  was  suspected  by  sir  William  Jones. 

*  ^^  This  part  of  the  inscription  is  not  legible.' 
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son  of  Mahava,  a  Cayast'ha  of  a  family  in  Gaitd'a :  at  this  time  the 
fortunate  Lacshana,  Pala,  a  Rajaputra,  is  prime  minister. 


«  S'iva  the  terrible, 


and  the  universal  monarch/     ?.  180. 


^  VI.  Account  of  the  Kookies  or  Lunctas.  By  John  Ma^ 
crae,  Esq.     Communicated  by  J.  H.  Harington,  Esq.* 

The  Kookies  are  a  very  singular  race  of  mountaineers,  and 
are  hunters  or  warriors.  Their  warfare  consists  in  surprising 
their  enemy,  and  is  carried  on  with  a  secrecy  and  cunning  si- 
miUr  to  that  of  the  American  Indians.  In  their  military  at- 
tempts, their  hammocks  are  swung  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees ;  which  has  occasioned  the  report  that  they  live  in  trees. 
A  kind  of  feudal  system  respecting  war,  prevails  ^among  them, 
except  that  the  rajah  is  not  the  military  chief:  and  a  sim".lar 
constitution  is  also  found  among  the  Goands.  They  are  ge- 
nerally naked,  except  the  females,  who  wear  a  kind  of  apron. 
Black  is  the  royal  colour :  and  thieving  is  in  as  great  estimation 
as  in  Sparta.  Salt  is  their,  greatest  luxury.  Their  habitation 
is  among  the  mountains  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Ghittagong  province : 
and  many  of  their  customs  resemble  those  of  the  American  In- 
dians. The  parahs,  or  villages,  form  a  kind  of  separate  states, 
and  are  situate  on  the  most  inaccessible  hills. 

*  VII.  On  the  Sanscrit  and-  Pracrit  Languages.  By  H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  Esq.' 

The  author  of  thivS  instructive  article  gives  a  general  account 
of  the  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit  languages,  with  their  most  useful 
and  important  elementary  works.  The  first  is  the  learned  and 
religious  language ;  the  second,  that  used  in  civil  life,  and  cul- 
tivated by  leittered  men.  There  are  meaner  dialects  for  the  in- 
ferior classes.  The  Sanscrit  has  not  yet  received  a  sufficient 
share  of  attention,  to  enable  those  not  well  versed  in  it  to  judge 
of  it.  From  Mr.  Colebrooke's  representation,  the  speculations 
which  its  study  will  afford,  must  render  it  truly  interesting. 

*  The  languages  of  India  are  all  comprehended  in  these  three, 
classes.  The  first  contains  Sanscrit,  a  most  polished  tongue,  which 
was  gradually  refined  until  it  became  fixed  in  the  classic  writings  of 
many  elegant  poets,  most  of  whom  are  supposed  to  have  flourished 
in  the  century  preceding  the  Christian  asra.  It  is  cultivated  by 
learned  Hindus  throughout  India,  as  the  language  of  science  and  of 
literature,  and  a^  the  repository  of  their  law  civil  and  religious.  It 
evidently  draws  it  origin  (and  some  steps  of  its  progress  may  even 
now  be  traced)  from  a  primeval  tongue  which  was  gradually  refined 
in  various  climates,  and  became  Sanscrit  in  India,  Pahlavf  in  Persia, 
and  Greek  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Like  other  very  an-, 
cient  languages,  Sanscrit  abounds  in  inflections,  which  are,  however^, 
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more  anomnlous  in  this,  than  in  the  other  languages  here  alluded  to; 
and  which  are  even  more  so  in  the  obsolete  dialect  of  the  Vedas,  than 
in  the  polished  speech  of  the  clacsic  poets.  It  has  nearly  shared  the' 
fate  of  all  antient  tongues,  and  is  now  become  almost  a  dead  language; 
but  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  it  was  once  univer- 
sally spoken  in  India.  Its  name,  and  the  reputed  difficulty  of  its 
grammar,  have  led  many  persons  to  imagine  that  it  has  been  refined 
by  the  concerted  efforts  of  a  few  priests,  who  set  themselves  about 
inventing  a  new  language  ;  not  like  all  ether  tongues,  by  the  gradu- 
ally improved  practice  of  good  writers  and  polite  speakers.  The  ex- 
quisitely refined  system  by  which  the  grammar  of  Sanscrit  is  tauglit, 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  refinement  of  the  language  itseh^.  Tiie 
rules  have  been  supposed  to  be  anteiior  to  the  practice,  but  this  sup- 
position is  gratuitous.  In  Sanscrit,  as  in  every  other  known  tongue, 
grammarians  have  not  invented  etymology,  but  have  ordy  contrived 
rules  to  teach  what  was  already  established  by  approved  practice. 

■*  , There  is  one  peculiarity  of  Sanscrit  compositions  which  may 
also  have  suggested  the  opinion  that  it  could  never  be  a  spoken 
language.  1  allude  to  what  might  be  termed  the  euphonical  or- 
thography of  Sanscrit.  It  consists  in  extending  to  syntax  the 
rules  for  the  permutation  of  letters  in  etymology.  Similar  rules  for 
avoiding  incompatible  sounds  in  compound  terms  exist  in  all  lan- 
guages J  this  is  sometimes  effected  by  a  deviation  from  orthography 
in  the  pronunciation  of  words,  sometimes  by  altering  one  or  more 
letters  to  make  the  spelling  correspond  v/ith  the  pronunciation. 
These  rules  have  been  more  profoundly  investigated  by  Hindu  gram- 
marians than  by  those  of  any  other  nation,  and  they  have  completed 
a  system  of  orthography  which  may  be  justly  termed  euphonical. 
They  require  all  compound  terms  to  be  reduced  to  this  standard, 
and  Sanscrit  authors,  it  may  be  observed,  dtlight  in  compounds  of 
inordinate  length  ;  the  whole  sentence  too,  or  even  whole  periods, 
may,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  author,  be  combined  hke  the  element;?  of 
a  single  word,  and  good  writers  generally  do  so.  In  co.mmon  speech 
this  cpuld  never  have  been  practised.  None  but  well  known  com- 
pounds would  be  used  by  any  speaker  who  wished  to  be  understood, 
find  each  word  would  be  distinctly  articulated  independently  of  the 
terms  which  precede  and  follow  it.  Such  indeed  is  the  present  prac- 
tice of  those  who  still  speak  the  Sanscrit  language  ;  and  they  deliver 
l^hemselves  with  such  fluency  as  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Sanscrit 
may  have  been  spoken  in  former  times  with  as  much  facihty  as  the 
fontemporary  dialects  of  the  Greek  language,  or  the  more  modern 
dialects  of  the  Arabic  tongue.'     p.  200. 

It  is  probable,  says  our  author,  that  ten  polished  languages 
formerly  prevailed  in  as  many  di>lFerent  civilised  nations  who 
pccupied  the  fertile  provinces  of  Hindustan  and  the  Deccan. 
Evident  traces  of  them  still  exist ;  and  the  Pracrit  is,  in  his  opi- 
;iion,  styled  '  the  speech  of  the  children  on  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver Saraswati.'  Some  other  dialects  are  noticed ;  but,  in  these 
minute  disquisitions,  we  cannot  accompany  our  author.  The 
Hindu,  in  many  respects,  follows  the  Sanscrit,  but  cannot  be 
yholly  referred  to  it :  so  that  our  author  seems  to  join  in  opi- 
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nion  with  sir  "William  Jones,  that  the  pure  Hindustanec  wds 
the  primsevrJ  language  of  Upper  India,  into  which  the  Sanscrit 
was  introduced  by  conquerors.  In  general,  Mr.  Colebrooke 
thinks  tliat  the  Hindustanee  is  indebted  to  the  Sanscrit,  rather 
than  the  latter  to  the  former. 

*  VIII.  and  IX.  On  the  religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus, 
and  of  the  Erahmens  especially.  By  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq, 
Essay  II.  and  III.* 

The  first  of  these  essays  was  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Researches ;  but,  from  its  miscellaneous  nature,  would  not 
admit  of  an  abridgement.  The  second  and  third  relate  to  the 
ceremonies  of  burials  and  marriages.  The  forms  are  minute, 
trivial,  and  generally  ridiculous.  In  a  few  instances,  we  can 
«ee  some  foundation  for  several  of  the  ceremonies  adopted;  but 
if,  in  this  supposed  source,  fancy  may  have,  for  a  moment,  mis- 
led us,  the  igfiis  fatims  soon  disappears,  and  we  wander  in  a  se- 
ries of  almost  endless  absurdities. 

'  That  Hindus  belong  to  various  sects  is  universally  kno^vn  ;  but 
their  characteristic  differences  are  not  perhaps  so  generally  under* 
stood.  Five  great  sects  exclusively  Worship  a  single  deity  ;  one  re- 
cognises the  five  divinities  which  are  adored  by  the  other  sects  re- 
spectively, but  the  followers  of  this  comprehensive  scheme  mostly  se- 
lect one  object  of  daily  devotion,  and  pay  adoration  to  other  deities 
on  particular  occasions  only..  Even  they  deny  the  charge  of  poly- 
theism, and  repel  the  imputation  of  idolatry ;  they  justify  tl 
practice  of  adoring  the  images  of  celestial  spirits,  by  arguments 
milar  to  those  which  have  been  elsevv'here  employed  in  defence  of 
gel  and  image  worship.  If  the  doctrines  of  the  Veda,  and  even  th< 
of  the  Puran'as,  be  closely  examined,  the  Hindu  theology  will  hi 
found  consictent  with  monotheism,  though  it  contain  the  seeds  of  po-r 
lytheism  and  idolatry.  I  shall  take  some  future  occasion  of  enlarging 
©n  this  topic :  I  have  here  only  to  remark,  that  modem  Hindus  seem 
to  misunderstand  the  num.erous  texts,  which  declare  the  unity  of  the 
godhead,  and  the  identity  of  Vishnu,  S'iva,  the  sun,  &c.  Their  the- 
ologists  have  entered  into  vain  disputes  on  the  question,  which, 
rimciig  the  attributes  of  God,  shall  be  deemed  characteristic  and 
pre-eminent.  Sancara  A'charya,  the  celebrated  commentator  on  the 
Veda,  contended  for  the  attributes  of  S'iva,  and  founded  or  con- 
firm.ed  the  sect  of  S'aivas,  who  worship  Maha  Deva  as  the  supreme 
being,  and  deny  the  independent  existence  of  Vishn'u  and  other  dei- 
ties. Mad'hava  A'charya  and  Vallabha  A'charya  have  in  like  man- 
ner established  the  sect  of  Vaishn'avas,  who  adore  Vishn^u  as  God. 
The  Suras  (less  numerous  than  the  two  sects  abovementioned)  wor- 
ship the  sun,  and  acknowledge  no  other  divinity.  The  Gan'apatyas 
adore  Gan'cs'a  as  uniting  in"  his  person  all  the  attributes  of  the  deity,* 
p.  279. 


*  Vopadeva,  the  real  author  of  the  S'ri  Bhagavata,  has  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  all  the  sects  of  Hindus  by  reviving  the  doctrines  of  Vya'- 
sa.  He  recognises  all  the  deities,  but  as  subordinate  to  the  supreme 
b(  ir^,  or  ratlier  as  attributes  or  manifestations  of  God.     A  new  sect 
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has  been  thus  formed,  and  is  denominated  from  that  modern  Puran'a; 
but  the  numerous  followers  of  it  do  not  seem  to  have  well  apprehended 
the  doctrines  they  profess.  They  indine  much  to  real  polytheism, 
but  do  at  least  reject  the  derogatory  notions  of  the  divinity,  which  the 
other  sects  seems  to  have  adopted.'     p.  280. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  subdivisiori^  of  this  sect,  or 
to  enlarge  on  forms,  which,  as  tlieir  source  is  unknown,  appear 
to  us  uninteresting  and  ridiculous. 

*  X.  An  Account  of  a  Method  foi  extending  a  geographical 
Survey  across  the  Peninsula  of  India.  By  Brigade-Major  Larnb- 
ton.  Communicated  by  Permission  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  Council.*^ 

This  first  attempt  to  carry  the  strictness  of  modern  investi- 
gations respecting  mensuration  into  the  continent  of  Asia ;  to 
bring  to  the  cradle  of  science  the  improvements  in  which  the 
adults  issuing  from  it  have  excelled  their  progenitors ;  would 
offer  a  subject  of  interesting  speculation,  if  our  limits  permitted 
us  to  indulge  in  it.  Major  Lambton  engages  in  the  task  with 
the  most  accurate  and  extensive  views,  and  describes  his  method, 
with  the  instruments  employed,  precisely  and  accurately. 

*  XI.  On  the  Origin  and  peculiar  Tenets  of  certain  Muham- 
medan  Sects.    By  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq.' 

The  Bohras  are  conspicuous  for  their  singular  customs.  They 
are  exclusively  merchants :  their  government  is  a  hierarchy;  and 
they  wear,  at  their  orisons,  a  particular -dress,  which  they  wash 
with  their  own  hands.  They  are  inhabitants  of  Gujrat,  and 
were  converted  to  Islamism  about  five  hundred  years  since. 
They  are,  however,  distinguished  as  Musselmen,  by  some  parti- 
cular opinions :  and  many  of  their  customs  are  perhaps  the  re- 
mains of  their  former  system. 

'  XII.  A  summary  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Avyar,  a  Tamul  Female  Philosopher.  By  the  Reverend  Dr. 
John.' 

India  had  her  seven  sages  as  well  as  Greece  *,  but,  more  com- 
plaisant than  Greece,  she  has  allowed  four  of  these  sages  to 
be  females  ;  and  Avyar  was  one  of  those.  The  legend  of  Avyar 
is  romantic  and  .absurd  :  her  precepts,  however,  are  moral  and 
judicious;  in  general,  trite  and  obvious;  but,  in  an  early  age 
(though  her  sera  is  seemingly  not  very  ancient),  and  in  a  country 
where  few  can  study,  such  may  be  very  useful.  We  shall  select 
a  short  specimen  from  the  Atisiidi,  or  '  the  Moral  Sentences.' 
The  '  Rules  of  Learning '  and  '  the  small  Table-Book '  are  less 


*  Glory  and  honour  be  to  th€  divine  son  of  him,  who  is  crov/ned 
with  the  flowers  of  the  Ati  (Bauhinia  tomentosa.) 
Charity  be  thy  pleasure. 
Be  not  passionate. 
Be  not  a  miser  in  giving. 
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Hinder  none  in  charity. 

Do  not  manifest  thy  secrets. 

Lose  not  thy  courage. 

Exercise  thyself  in  cyphering  and  writing. 

To  hve  on  alms  is  shameful. 

Give,  and  then  eat. 

Converse  only  with  tlie  peaceful. 

Never  cease  to  improve  in  learning. 

Do  not  speak  what  is  dishonest. 

Do  not  raise  the  price  of  victuals. 

Do  not  say  more  than  thou  hast  seen^ 

Take  care  of  what  is  most  dear. 

Bathe  on  each  Saturday. 

Speak  what  is  agrecahle. 

Build  not  too  large  a  house. 

Know  first  one's  character  before  thou  art  confident. 

Honour  thy  father  and  mother. 

Do  not  forget  benefits  received. 

Sow  in  due  time. 

Tillage  gives  the  best  livelihood. 

Do  not  walk  about  melancholy. 

Do  not  play  with  snakes. 

Bed  thyself  on  cotton,   (soft.) 

Do  not  speak  craftily. 

Do  not  flatter.'     p.  350, 

*  XIII.  Account  of  the  St.  Thome  Christians  on  the  Coast  o\ 
Malabar.     By  F.Wrede,  Esq.' 

When  the  Portuguese  discovered  India,  it  was  a  subject  of 
no  small  triumph  to  find  Christianity  already  established  there, 
under  the  well  known  name  of  St.  Thomas.  From  this  appella- 
tion arose  the  idea  that  this  apostle  had  extended  his  ecclesi- 
astical mission  to  India ;  and  various  legends  were  propagated 
of  the  extent  of  the  saint's  labours,  as  well  as  of  their  success. 
It  appears  probable,  however,  that  these  Christians  were  of  the 
sect  of  Nestorians,  v/ho  fled  in  consequence  of  the  persecution 
under  Theodosius  II.  This  is  evinced  from  their  language, 
their  complexions,  their  appellations,  and  their  doctrines.  The 
author  pursues  their  history,  and  their  transitory  connexion  with 
the  Roman  church,  to  the  present  dispersed  and  impoverished 
state  of  these  remains  of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  This  history  is 
less  satisfactory  since  the  archbishop  Menezes,  with  a  savage 
zeal,  destroyed  their  records.  Enough,  however,  is  left  to 
establish  these  facts,  and  to  afford  the  outline  of  their  political 
transactions.  The  new  Portuguese  Christians — viz.  those  con- 
verted after  the  conquests  of  the  Portuguese — are  not  numerous : 
the  oppressions  of  Hyder,  after  the  conquest  of  Travancore, 
considerably  diminished  their  numbers  and  their  power.  - 

'  XIV.  Account  of  an  hereditary  living  Deity,  to  whom  De- 
votion is  paid  by  the  Bramens  of  Poona  and  its  Neighbourhood 
By  Captain  Edward  Moor.' 
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A  Bramin  of  Poona,  supposed  by  his  devotion  and  austerities 
to  have  obtained  the  divine  favour,  was  endowed,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  superstitious  race,  with  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  was  to  continue  to  the  seventh  generation,  and  the  sixth  is 
now  current.  Superstition  has  indeed  enriched  this  divine 
family  with  considerable  possessions ;  but  their  liberality  is  un- 
bounded, degenerating,  in  their  charitable  dispensations,  to  pro- 
fusion. The  Deo,  the  appellation  of  this  divine  man,  is  said  to 
be  a  dewanna — a  childish  ideot  incapable  of  conversing  but  in 
the  most  infantine  manner.  The  Dalai  Lama  is  supposed  to 
be  equally  uninformed  :  yet  our  author's  description  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  present  Deo  shows  him  to  possess  more  sense 
than  the  Bramins  choose  to  allow.  His  successor,  the  deity 
apparent,  is  seemingly  better  qualified  for  his  dignity.  The 
whole  of  this  paper  is  curious,  but  not  very  interesting. 

*  X\^.  On  the  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  People  of  Cey- 
lon.    By  Mr.  Joinville.* 

We  have  lately  examined  this  singular  race  with  Mr.  Percival. 
In  the  present  article  we  find  the  accounts  occasionally  dis- 
cordant, though  in  a  degree  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  general 
authenticity  of  each  is  reciprocally  established.  The  following 
remarks  on  the  early  legislators  of  Asia  are  curious. 

*  If  Boudhou  be  not  an  allegorical  being,  he  is  a  man  of  genius, 
who  has  made  laws  and  established  a  religion  over  a  large  tract  of 
Asia.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  he,  Zoroastir,  or  Bramha  were  the 
most  ancient.  In  fact,  it  would  be  necessary  towards  the  decision  of 
this  question,  first,  to  establish  that  these  three  legislators  had  really 
existed,  or  rather  if  these  names  are  not  merely  attributes.  Zoroaster 
is  the  only  one  represented  as  a  man,  Brahma  being  always  drawn  as 
a  part  of  and  uniting  the  three  supreme  powers  of  creator,  preserver, 
and  destroyer,  in  his  own  person.  Boudhou  is  superior  to  all  the 
gods  ;  he  is,  however,  not  what  we  mean  by  a  god,  being  inferior  to 
them  in  some  things,  and  above  them  in  others.  He  is  not  purely  a 
spirit,  as  he  has  a  body  :  he  over-runs  the  different  worlds  with  ra- 
pidity, in  the  same  manner  as  the  geniuses  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  well 
beloved  by  Vishnou,  and  aided  by  his  power.  He  governs  the  bad 
spirits,  who  have  withdrawn  their  allegiance  from  the  gods,  and  who 
are  hurtful  to  men  :  yet  he  is  the  son  of  a  king,  a  husband,  a  father, 
and  a  pilgrim.  He  is  eighteen  cubits  in  height,  eats  rice  and  vege- 
tables, and  has  several  of  the  attributes  of  humanity.  He  is  called 
Saman,  the  saint  by  excellence.  I  have  made  every  inquiry,  and  have 
been  informed  that  there  is  no  etymology  for  the  word  Boudhou  in 
the  ancient  languages  of  Ceylon.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
the  Singalese  respecting  him,  we  shall  consider  him  as  a  man.  As 
Brahraa  is  an  idea,  and  not  a  being,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
whether  Boudhou  lived  before  or  after  what  never  existed  as  a  being. 
But  it  would  be  well  worth  ascertaining  which  of  the  tv/o  religions, 
of  Brahma,  or  of  Boudhou,  is  the  more  ancient.  From  the  similarity 
of  the  two  religions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  \h7xt  the  one  is  the 
child  of  the  other :  but  it  is  hard  to  know  which  is  the  mother. 
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We  jfuid  the  religion  of  Boudhou  in  ancient  times  extending:  iiom  the 
^aorth  of  Tartary  to  Ceylon,  and  frmn  the  Indus  to  Siam,  (I  will  not 
say  as  far  us  China,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  Foe  and  Boudhou 
were  the  same  person).  In  the  same  mannei-  we  see  that  of  Bridirna 
followed  in  the  same  countries,  and  for  as  long  a  space  of  time.  It 
is^  therefore,  not  in  history,  but  in  the  precepts  of  the  two  religions, 
■that  are  to  be  found  the  data  by  which  to  decide  this  question.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Brahmcns,  a  being  existing  of  itself  hatched  an  ^^v 
on  a  flower  of  a  lotus  that  was  floating  on  the  waters,  and  out  of  this 
^ZZ  came  the  world  :  if  they  were  asked  whence  came  tliis  ^<g'^,  they 
would  no  doubt  answer  that  the  Supreme  Being  had  laid  it  ;  there- 
fore the  world  has  been  created.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Boudhists 
there  has  been  no  creation  ;  Maha  Bi-alima,  all  the  Sakreia,  and 
Brahmes,  have  existed  from  all  time,  and  so  have  the  worlds,  the 
gods,  the  human  race,  and  all  the  animated  beings.'     p.  397- 

For  various  reasons,  in  themselves  satisfactory,  and  connected 
with  great  judgement,  Mr.  Joinvilie  gives  the  priority  to  Bou- 
dhou— an  opinion  which  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion 
to  offer.  Some  of  these  arguments  include  various  facts  of  cu- 
riosity which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow.  We  had 
formerly  occasion  to  notice  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  Ori- 
entalists endeavoured  to  bring  minute  divisions  within  the  reach 
of  the  imaginr.tion.  We  may  now  mention  similar  attempts  to 
familiarise  numerous  ages.  If  we  suppose  a  cubic  stone  of 
riine  cubits  on  each  side,  and  a  goddess,  dressed  in  robes  of  the 
finest  muslin,  to  pass  near  it  once  only  every  thousand  years, 
with  the  zephyr  gently  blowing  against  the  s:one ;  the  time  in 
which  the  stone  is  worn  dcv/n  to  the  size  of  a  gram  of  mustard 
jforms  the  space  styled  antakalpe.  Eighty  antakalpes  form  a 
mahakalpe  I  The  asanke,  another  period,  comprehends  a  num.- 
ber  of  years  expressed  by  unit  and  sixty-tiiree  or  sixty-four 
zeroes.  This  is  followed  by  some  computatious  of  pecuhar  cu- 
riosity, for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  volume.  The  cosmo- 
gony, the  theogony,  the  hells,  the. chronology,  of  tlie  Cingalese, 
;ire,  as  usual,  full  of  abf?urdities  j  yet  it  is  sometimes  curious  to 
observe  how  low  the  human  mind  can  occasionally  fall.  The 
kings,  and  their  succession,  their  council  and  decrees,  the  tem- 
ples, the  priests,  the  marriages,  divorces,  dresses,  casts,  deaths, 
and  music,  of  the  Cingalese,  are  next  described.  The  legend  of 
the  Chalias,  the  Mango  Capac  of  Ceylon,  concludes  this  very 
singularj  and  on  the  whole  interesting  paper. 

*  XVI.  A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Moghul  Emperors, 
from  Umeer  Tyraoor,  to  Alumgeer  II.  the  Father  of  the 
present  Emperor  Shah  Alum,  being  from  A.  H.  736  to  1173, 
or  A.  D.  1335  to  1760.     By  Lewis  Ferdinand  Smitli,  Esq.' 

, .  *  XVII.  Demonstration  of  the  12th  Axiom,  of  the  first  Book 
cf  Euclid.     By  the  Reverend  Paul  Limrick.' 

*  XVIII.  Dagoberti  Caroii  De  DaldorfF  Scarabseorum  (i.  e. 
Jn^ectorum,   qux   sub  nomine  Generis  superioris  Scaralxeus 
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rAiritavertirrt:  m  Fabricii  Entomologia  Systematica  em :  et  auct :) 
riistributio  in  Genera  proxima  (id  est,  naturaiia)  Divisiones, 
yttbdivisionesque,Instrumentis  cibariis,  Lavorum  imaginumque  j 
Vietu  et  CEcoiiomia,  alii&que  insecti  perfect!  Partibus  consultis. 
No.l/ 

These  articles  will  not  admit  of  abridgement. 

*  XIX-  An  Account  of  the  Bazeegurs,  a  Sect  commonly  de- 
nominated Nuts.     By  Captain  Dax-^id  Richardson.' 

Captain  Richardson  supports  Mr.  GrcUman's  belief  that  the 
Gypseys  are  of  a  Hindustanee  race  •,  but  instead  of  die  Sou- 
dras,  he  derives  them  from  the  Bazeegurs,  or  Nuts.  The  simi- 
larity, however,  is  by  no  means  rendered  so  striking  in  this 
paper  as  in  the  dissertation  just  referred  to.  That  of  the  lan- 
guage is  extended  further.  The  manners  of  the  '  Nuts  '  are 
well  described ;  but  we  were  particularly  interested  by  the  ety- 
mology of  some  English  words  and  expressions,  probably  intro- 
duced by  the  Gypseys.  Thus  when  we  find  that  nutk-hut 
.signifies  a  rogue  and  a  blackguard,  can  we  forget  Dol  Tear- 
sheet's  address  to  the  beadle,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  ? 

*  Nuthook  !  Nuthook  !  you  lie.'     Vol  xll  p,  245.    Last  ed. 

The  following  is  the  note  on  Dam-Dar,  the  collector  of  taxes, 

*  This  is  clearly  derived  from  ^/^^»^,  a  small  coin,  and  dar,  a  keeper, 
&:c.  This  word  was  perhaps  in  use  even  among  our  forefathers,  and 
may  innocently  account  for  the  expression,  "  not  nuorth  a  ^gt"  or  a 
danij  especially  if  we  recollect  that  ha-daniy  an  almond,  is  to  this  day 
current  in  some  parts  of  India  as  small  money.  Might  not  dried Jlgi 
have  been  employed  anciently  in  the  same  way,  since  the  Arabic  word 
foolooSf  a  halfpenny,  also  denotes  a  cassia  bean,  and  the  root  Jh/s  means 
the  scak  of  a  fish.  Mankind  are  so  apt,  from  a  natural  depravity,  that 
"  flesh  is  heir  to,'*  in  their  use  of  words,  to  pervert  tliem  from  their 
original  sense,  that  it  is  not  a  convincing  argument  against  the  pre- 
sent conjecture  our  using  the  word  curse  in  vulgar  language  in  lieu  of 
Jam.  The  sliells,  v/ell  known'  as  small  money  under  the  name  of 
kourec,  often  occur  in  the  Hlndoostaneey  as  jig,  dam,  farthing,  some- 
times with  the  epithet  phootee  kuoree,  a  split  farthing.  Ten  kourees 
become  a  dumrse  probably  from  dam  J     p.  ^Gl. 

In  a  similar  way  the  words  conjurer,  juggler,  and  guitar,  are 
most  probably  derived  from  the  Hindu  language. 

'  XX.  On  the  Burmha  Game  of  Chess  •,  compared  with  the 
Indian,  Chinese,  zrid.  Persian  Game  of  the  same  Denomination.- 
By  the  late  Captain  Hiram  Cox.  Communicated  in  a  Letter 
from  him  to  J.  H.  Harington,  Esq.' 

Captain  Cox  combats  the  idea  of  sir  W.  Jones,  who  supposed 
that  the  game  of  chess  v/as  invented  at  once,  without  admitting 
of  improvements,  and  explains  the  ancient  Hindu  game — - 
*uix.  tliat  of  the  Purans,  the  Chinese,  the  Burmha,  and  the>Per- 
sian  or  modern  Hindustanee  game.     This  is,  in  our  author's 
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opinion,  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  antiquity.  The  aera  of  the 
Chinese  game,  however,  admits  of  some  doubt :  it  is  more 
probably  taken  from  the  Hindustanee.  Some  remarks  on  the 
etymology  of  the  names  of  the  pieces  conclude  the  article  and 
the  volume. 
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IT  is  generally  conceived,  by  modern  commentators  on  the 
Bible,  that  the  division  of  the  earth  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  confederate  builders  of  tlie  tower  of  Babel, 
•were  two  distinct  events ;  as  it  is  also  that  the  Cushites,  or  de- 
scendants of  Ham,  were  alone,  or  at  least  principally,  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  this  edifice,  superintended  by  his  grand- 
son Nimrod,  of  whose  kingdom  it  is  expressly  said  that  Babel 
constituted  one  of  its  three  cities :  and  thus  far  the  ingenious 
writer  before  us  agrees  with  I\Ir.  Bryant  and  his  disciples.  In 
tracing  the  subsequent  history,  however,  of  this  dispersed  and 
wandering  tribe,  there  is  a  v/ide  and  irreconcilable  difference  in 
their  opin-.on.  The  latter,  from  tlieir  political  arrangements, 
the  construction  of  three  distinct  cities,  and  the  erection  of  an 
immense  watch-tower  or  observatory,  infer  a  knowledg-e  of  a 
variety  of  other  collateral  arts  and  sciences  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Babel ;  conceive  them  to  have  been  the  best  informed 
and  most  ingenious  people  of  this  early  period ;  and  that,  on 
their  dispersion  frOm  the  plains  of  Shinar,  they  migrated,  in 
consequence  of  the  confusion  introduced  into  their  language,  in 
different  directions,  over  a  great  part  of  the  face  of  the  glebe, 
under  the  title  of  Amonians  (//^?«-onians).  Arcadians  (^r^-ites), 
and  Scythians  (O/z-eans),  subjugating  every  nation  among 
whom  they  made  any  inroad,  and  everywhere  carrying  along 
with  them  their  arts,  sciences,  idolatrous  superstitions,  and  the 
radical  principles  of  one  common  language :  and  hence,  from 
the  wide  and  migratory  irruptions  of  these  scattered  descendants 
cf  Ham,  they  trace  those  striking  similarities  in  national  tradi- 
tions, creeds,  customs,  mythclogy,  and  dialects,  which  are  so 
frequently  to  be  met  with.  Mr.  Davics,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
lieves these  idolatrous  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  the  most  wicked,  to  have  been  the 
most  ignorant  and  uninformed  of  their  contemporaries ;  that,  in 
consequence  of  their  dispersion,  they  wandered  through  various 
nations,  as  wretched  aiid  miserable  outcasts,  despised  and  re- 
ject^ by  every  people  :  and,  for  all  national  similarities  and  affi- 
pities,  he  looks  to  the  existence  of  one  common  patriarchal  or 
Noachic  language,  although  such  language  was  not  the  Hebrew  \ 
and  to  its  having  been  carried,  in  conjunction  with  a  variety  of 
common  ^nd  patriarchal  custoins  and  traditions,  over  the  whole 
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face  of  the  globe,  in  consequence  of  its  having  beten  regularly 
and  legitimately  divided  by  Noah  himself  among  his  descen- 
dants on  or  about  the  birth  of  Peleg,  an  event  which  occurred 
considerably  prior  to  the  dispersion  of  the  nefarious  confede- 
rates of  Nimrod  *,  and  hence,  that,  '  in  an  age  or  two  after  the 
first  partition,  every  region  of  the  known  world,  which  was 
adapted  to  the  support  and  comfort  of  society,  must  have  re- 
ceived that  germ  which  gradually  expanded  into  its  primitive 
nation  ;  and  thus  Spain,  and  even  Britain,  were  probably  colo- 
nised by  those  who  were  born  within  a  century  of  the  deluge :  * 
and  hence  the  foundation  of  that  tribe  of  the  Celtae  who  consti- 
tuted the  aborigines  of  our  native  country. 

This  is  the  subject  considered  in  the  second  part  of  our  au- 
thor's Researches,  which  he  entitles  an  '  Essay  on  the  Ori- 
gin of  the  Celtae,  their  Institution  of  Druidism,  and  their  Pre- 
tensions to  the  Knowledge  of  Letters/ 

*  The  Celtae,*  says  he,  *  whether  under  that  name,  or  called  Cimmerii, 
Galli,  Briges,  Brigantes  ;  or  known  by  other,  and  very  numerous  de- 
signations, appropriated  either  to  the  whole,  or  to  certain  branches  of 
the  nation,  are  described  as  an  extensive  and  powerful  race,  of  Europe, 
and  as  constituting  some  of  its  first  inhabitants.  The  ancient  Greeks 
appear  to  have  placed  them  almost  alone,  in  our  western  continent, 
which  they  distinguished  by  their  name.  Ephorus  dividing  the 
world  into  four  parts,  allotted  the  western  to  the  Celtae. — Strab.  1.  i, 

*  Ptolemy  calls  that  whole  part  of  the  world,  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Europe,  Celtica,  or  Celto-Galatia. — Quadri" 

part,  1,  ii.  c.  2. 

*  The  Celtae  were  then  the  principal  Europeans  known  to  the 
Greeks,  exclusive  of  their  own  famiUes.  We  must  therefore  inquire 
into  the  original  population  of  Europe,  in  order  to  find  out  the  pa- 
rentage of  the  Celts.  And  this  appears  to  be  delineated  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis^  that  fountain-head  of  universal  geography. 

*  The  sacred  penman  enumerates  those  heads  of  separate  families, 
amongst  the  Noachidae,  by  whom  the  earth  was  divided,  after  the 

Jlood.  He  describes  them  by  those  names  which  the  nations  that 
sprung  from  them,  or  the  countries  they  severally  occupied,  retained 
in  his  time.  By  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  he  calls  D*""):!.!  "«,  or 
the  Isles  of  the  Gentilesj  it  is  understood  that  he  means  Europe,  and 
its  adjacent  islands.  These  were  divided  by  the  sons  and  grandsons 
of  Japheth,  or  rather  by  Gomer  and  Javan^  and  their  sons — "  Im 
THEIR  LANDS,  every  one  after  his  tongue,  after  their  families ,  in  their  na- 
tions,'*  This  division  must  have  been  regularly  conducted.  It  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  here  mentioned,  for  the 
act  was  theirsy  and  the  nations  retained  their  names  to  the  time  of 
Mose8-*-nay  many  of  them  long  afterwards,  for  we  find  them  recog- 
nized by  history  and  geography. 

*  Javan  is  well  known  as  the  parent  of  the  Greeks.  From  him 
the  name  lews;  was  applied  anciently  to  all  the  several  branches  of 
that  nation.     It  extended  into  Macedon  and  Thrace. 

*  This  family  were  not  called  Celtae  nor  Cimmerii.     If  Celt^  were 
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known,  in  part  of  their  territories,  by  the  names  of  TtroLVBs,  Ty/sysi;, 
or  natives  of  the  Itin^y  they  were  still  regarded  as  intruders,  and  de- 
scribed as  men  of  mights,  who  retained  fjORsession  rather  by  force,  thaa 
by  a  lawhil  claim  to  it,  and  who  were,  upon  that  account,  justly  ex- 
pelled. 

*  We  must  look  then  for  the  Celtx  amongst  the  descendants  of 
Gomer.  The  word  ^"DJ  implying  to  finish^  to  come^  or  bring  to  an  end 
or  conclusion^,  may  intimate  the  situation  intended  for  the  posterity  of 
this  patriarch,  at  the  end  of  the  earth.  A  people  named  from  Gomcr 
would  be  □"''"d:  or  TDJl  Gomerim  or  Gomeri,  and  it  could  be  shewn, 
in  a  multitude  of  instances,  that  6"  or  A'  in  the  Celtic,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean languages,  occupies  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  ^.  Cjmri  or 
Kimmerii  may  then  be  nothing  more  than  Gomerii. 

*  Were  not  the  name  of  Celtse  acknowledged  by  the  people  of 
Gaul,  it  might,  with  reasonable  con>cture,  be  derived  from  nbr,  syn- 
onymous  with  'IDJ  ;  n^D,  A  finishing.  An  end ;  >rii?2,  Celta:,  men  of 
the  extremity — oi  sa-y^ciroi.  Cilet  (Kilet)  in  the  language  of  the  Celtx 
themselves,  implies  extreme  corners  or  retreatSy  and  I  think  also,  north' 
era  regions. 

*  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Josenhns,  who  may  be  deemed  an 
able  critic  in  Hebrew  geography,  declares  that  those  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Galatoe  or  Celtae  were  descended  from  Gomer,*   r.  122. 

Whoever  may  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Isles 
of  the  Gentiles,  or  from  whatever  stock  they  may  have  descended,^^ 
the  conjecture  is  far  too  wild  to  be  admitted  for  a  moment,  that 
these  ^ni?!5,  o.'  i^ryjxroiy  or  nun  cf  the  extremity^  -could  have  taken 
possession  of  such  unknown  and  distant  regions  at  so  early  a. 
period  as  that  ascribed  to  them  by  our  author,  who  asserts  them  tc " 
i>ave  been  X-^oxwivithin  acentur-^  of  the  deluge.  Does  the  author  know ' 
what  was  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the  globe  at  a  period  of 
such  high  antiquity  i  Were  these  Isi.es  of  the  Gentiles  even  in 
existence  ?  Allowing  that  Noah,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
instructed  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  antediluvian  world, 
had  been  apprised  of  such  existence,  and  even  of  their  latitude, 
from  the  primitive  geographers,  and  had  carefully  laid  down 
their  situation  and  extent  in  express  lectures  upon  this  subject 
to  his  family,  by  what  means  were  the  children  of  Gomer  to 
Ikave  been  thus  suddenly  put  into  possession  of  their  allotted  in- 
heritance ?  If  directed  to  take  their  route  by  land,  without  oc- 
casionally resting  to  cultivate  that  land  as  they  proceeded  they 
must  have  been  starved  in  their  passage-,  and  if,  sufficiently 
skilled  in  the  principles  of  navigation,  they  determined  upon 
transporting  then:iselves  by  sea,  who  was  to  build  their  vessels  ? 
who  to  become  their  pilot  ?  from  what  manufactory  were  they 
to  procure  the  tools  requisite  for  naval  architecture — the  cloth 
^nd  cordage  requisite  for  their  sails  ?  The  deluge  had  swept 
r,way  every  thing  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  even  Noah 
lilmself,  with  ail  the  conveniences  which  antediluvian  society 
aiiordt'd  him,  required  not  bss  than  one  liundred  and  twenty 
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years  to  build  the  ark,  that,  for  a  space  of  less  than  a  twelve- 
month, was  barely  sullicient  to  accommodate  himself  and  a 
family  of  seven  other  persons,  together  with  such  stores  and 
live  stock  as  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  re-colonising  the 
district  on  which  the  ark  might  rest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Titans,  Ty/syEic,  Goths  and 
Scythians  properly  so  called,  were  descendants  of  Ham,  and 
perhaps  a  progeny  from  the  very  people  who  were  exiled  from 
the  city  of  Babel ;  yet  Hesiod,  and  various  others  of  the  oldest 
Grecian  poets,  and  even  the  Orphic  Hymns,  as  referred  to  by 
our  author  himself,  make  the  Titans  the  parents  of  the  Celtae. 

TirYjVS^f  ycciYiS  re  xa;  ovpavou  ayXacx,  rsy.vx, 
*lia.srsp!.cy  irpoyovoi  TrarspMv.         Orph.  H.  36.  1. 

*  Titans,  illustrious  sons  of  Earth  and  Heav'n, 
Our  sires'  progc7iitors ' 

£^'  'EXXr^^zTfTi  [xa,yjy.{zcf.v 
BoLp^doDiTiV,  xcLi  KEATON  avaLcrricrccvrss  Aprjcx,, 
O^z/vovo;  Tirr^vs;,  o.^*  ''Ecntspov  ao'ya.rocfjyro;, 
'Vuj<ToyroLi.  Callim.  H.  in  Del.  172. 

"  Against  the  Greeks,  then  shall  a  future  race 

Of  Titans,  pouring  from  the  utmost  IVesty 

Raise  the  barbaric  sword  and  Celtic  war."     p.  131. 

In  this  passage  from  CallimaChus,  the  terms  Titan  and  Celtic 
are    expressed   synonymously.      To  "overcome  this  difficulty, 
however,  our  author  conceives  that  the  term  T/ravsf  (Titans) 
may  have  been  originally  of  similar  import  and  equally  generic 
with  Tr^/bvzig  ^Terrigenai),  and  adds  that  *  Tit  in  Hebrew  and 
in  Celtic  signines  Earthy  and,  in  the  latter,  Hauii^  Gem,  Eni — to 
spring  forth, — to  be  bom.'     Of  this  derivation  the  second  part  is 
too  much  forced  to  be  in  any  measure  worthy  of  notice ;  nor 
can  we  easily  concede  that  any  branch  of  the  Titans,  an  earlier 
race,  whether  Indian,  Erythrean,  or  Hyperborean,  should  have 
been  in  any  respect  indebted  for  the  etymology  of  their  name  to 
the  Celtic  tongue.     Tit,  moreover,  in  Hebr.  Tn  Chald.  does 
not  fairly  imply  the  broad  face  of  the  earth,  or  the  earth  at  large, 
but  the  hills,  mountains,  or  prominences  of  the  earth,  and  is 
hence  metaphorically  used  for  towers  or  temples.     The  Greeks 
have  borrowed  the  same  term,  and  in  the  same  sense — rir^ri, 
rirboc :  and  hence  the  summit  of  Parnassus  was  denominated 
Tith'OXCTi,  or  '  the  golden  summit,'  whence  also  Tith-on  '  the 
mount  of  the  sun.*     These  hills,  mountains,  and  prominences, 
are  well  known  to  have  constituted  the  direct  temples  of  the 
Vr-/£vsi<,  giant  race,  or  descendants  of  Ham,  whose  immediate 
ancestors   were  probably,   as  we  have  already  observed,   the 
builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  to  have  formed  their  bar- 
rows, turnuli,  or  sepulchres  j  and  v/e  at  once  perceive  vAnt 
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ought  to  have  been,  and  what  probably  must  have  been,  the  re- 
ligion of  tlie  Celts,  had  they  originated  from  this  source. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  term  Titansy  in 
the  above  extract  from  Callimachus,  is  not  of  generic  import, 
or  meant  simply  to  imply  Tijyevgij  or  Earth-born^  since  the 
poet  has  expressly  limited  the  direct  branch  of  the  Titans  to 
which  he  refers,  and  from  whom  he  intimates  that  the  Celtae 
were  descendants.  He  calls  them  O^irONOI  TITHNES,  *  Ti- 
tans sprung  from  the  sun,'  from  whom  the  oldest  families  of 
the  Titans  uniformly  pretended  to  derive  their  lineage ;  an  epi- 
thet, however,  which  will  by  no  means  apply  to  the  Celtse  as 
deduced  by  the  author  before  us,  and  which,  in  a  second  in- 
stance, is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  their  mythology  and  super- 
stitions. This  distinction  is  not  noticed  in  the  version  above, 
which  we  have  taken  from  Mr.  Davies  himself  j  it  requires, 
however,  to  be  noticed  as  definitively  pathognomonic  and  indi- 
vidual. 

Our  author,  indeed,  seems  to  be  unfortunate  in  his  etymolo- 
gies. The  names  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  Henet,  Kynet,  and  Gnvenet^ 
he  derives  from  Cau-Cones — a  race  which  he  regards  as  their 
immediate  progenitors,  p.  127.  Of  this  term  the  first  syllable, 
he  tells  us,  should  be  Cis  or  C/, — hither  or  on  this  side  ,•  whence 
we  obtain  Ci-Cones  (hither  Cones) ;  while  the  latter  part  of 
the  word.  Con  or  Cones y  is  easily  convertible  into  the  British 
Cyn  (the  Jirst  or  foremost  part),  which,  both  in  the  ancient 
British  and  the  Armorican,  has  Cynet  for  its  plural,  or,  by  an 
easy  contraction,  Cynt ;  and  hence  Cyn-wysy  as  Taliesin  de-i 
nominates  his  countrymen,  Cyndav,  and  Cynetav,  old  British 
kings,  &c.  Cauj  however,  cannot  without  force  be  transmuted 
into  Ci :  it  is  rather  mp  a  magazine,  house,  habitation,  or  temple,. 
than  nns  in  this  place,  on  this  side;  and  is  thus,  indeed,  precisely  ex- 
plained by  Plutarch,  who  disserts  {Fit.  j^ lex.  i.  683.)  that  yoLuyoi.^i.Y^\y^ 
(Cau-Camela)  means  the  house  or  resting  place  of  the  camel. 
Con,  again,  is  rather  a  term  of  dignity  or  veneration,  than  of 
local  description  :  hence  iriD  (Cahen  or  Cahn)  is  2i  priest  ox  pre- 
sident ;  and  in  Gen.  xiv.  19.  Moses  is  denominated  nij?  (Konah, 
lord  or  master) ;  and  hence,  among  the  Persians,  Mangez  Chan,, 
Cingis  Chan,  &c.  Cau-Conia,  therefore,  is  rather  the  place  of' 
the  residence,  or  presence,  of  the  Supreme,  than,  as  Mr.  Davies  ren- 
ders it  above,  the  foremost  part  (of  a  country)  on  the  hither  side. 
It  refers,  unquestionably,  like  the  word  Titan,  upon  which  we 
have  just  commented,  to  the  superstitious  worship  of  the  Cush- 
ites — the  Tpy.'xwv  (T^r-chon),  or  hill-temples,  for  which  they 
were  so  celebrated.  And  hence,  if  the  Caucones  were  in  re- 
ality the  progenitors  of  the  Celtse,  it  should  seem  to  form  an- 
other proof  that  the  latter  were  the  descendants  of  Ham 
rather  than  of  Japhet- — of  the  wandering  and  incursive  Tr^ysyah', 
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Gt  Scythse,  than  of  Gomer  and  Ashkenaz.  Our  author  himself, 
indeed,  seems  at  length  compelled  to  admit  this  point  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

*  Perhaps,*  says  he,  *  the  real  Scythae,  who  were  dispersed  from 
Babel,  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  intermixed  more  or  less  with  their 
relations,  in  every  country  j  but  as  the  connection  was  generally 
esteemed  a  disgrace,  few  nations  would  own  it,  or  find  them  at  home. 
They  would  rather  seem  to  discover  them,  at  a  little  distance,  or 
amongst  neighbours.'     p.  134. 

If  this  were  true  in  ancient  times,  it  seems  equally  true  in  mo- 
dern ;  and  the  writer  before  us  is  himself  an  instance  in  point ; 
for,  while  he  is  resolved  that  his  own  countrymen  of  Wales  shall 
have  no  possible  connexion  with  these  earth-born  outcasts,  he  has 
no  objection  to  father  them  on  his  friends  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Channel.  *  The  descendants  of  the  Titanian  Japetidae,* 
says  he,  *  may  I  think  be  recognised  in  the  Waldenses,  the 
Irish,  and  the  Brigantes.'  p.  133.  Yet  Aneurin,  an  authority 
to  which  every  Welchman  is  proud  of  appealing,  and  who 
flourished  about  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  towards 
the  close  of  his  Gododin  derives  the  Irish  as  legitimately  from 
the  Celts,  as  any  other  inhabitants  of  the  sister  islands :  the  ra- 
mifications from  this  tribe,  says  he,  are  three,  '  Cynt,  a  Givyddil^ 
a  Phrydin  :' — the  Welch,  the  Irish,  and  the  North  Britons.  But  it 
is  most  probable,  as  our  author  admits  after  all  in  another  place, 
that  these  Titanian  adventurers,  by  some  irruption  or  another, 
entered  collaterally  into  almost  every  branch  of  the  Celtae,  as 
well  as  of  many  other  distinct  and  radical  tribes. 

After  the  authority  which  the  "Welch  Archaeology  has  stamped 
upon  the  Triads,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  answering  the 
question,  by  whom  were  the  first  Cymbrian  colonists  conducted 
into  Britain  ?  Mr.  Davies  places  implicit  reliance  on  these  name- 
less traditions,  and  of  course  refers  us  to  the  mighty  Hu  Ga- 
dam,  who,  says  the  same  collection,  *  would  not  have  lands  by 
fighting  and  contention,  but  of  equity,  and  in  peace.'  *  They 
came  from  the  land  of  Hav,  called  Defrobani  (where  Constanti- 
nople stands)  *,  and  they  passed  over  Mor  Tawch  (the  German 
Ocean)  to  the  island  of  Britain,  and  to  Llydaw,  where  they  re- 
mained.' Upon  the  same  authority,  though  the  passage  is  not 
quoted  in  the  present  work,  it  appears  that,  when  they  landed, 
they  found  the  island  totally  uninhabited,  and  took  a  formal 
possession  of  it,  as  of  original  occupation  and  right.  Though 
not  inhabited  by  men,  it  was  nevertheless  full  of  bears,  wolves, 
and  two  other  species  of  animals,  of  whose  shape  nobody  knows 
any  thing  at  present,  but  which,  in  the  same  traditions,  are  de- 
nominated Efaine,  and  Ychain  banog.  Hu  was  deified  as  the 
first  pillar  of  the  race  of  Cymry :  there  were  two  other  cele- 
brated pillars  besides  himself,  of  which  the  former  was  Prydain, 
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the  son  of  Aedd-Mawr,  and  the  latter,  Dpnwal-Mcclmud, 
who  first  arranged  the  laws  and  privileges  of  the  nation. 

Such  arc  the  local  documents  to  which  our  author  appeals, 
and  from  which  he  lavishly  quotes.  The  writer,  or  writers, 
however,  of  these  Triads  is  known  to  no  one.  Are  we  sure 
that  they  are  even  traditions  of  very  early  times  ? — for  we  are 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  names  of  their  first  compilers, 
or  the  age  in  which  they  were  brought  forward :  their  very 
form  is  questionable;  and  they  seem  to  refer,  in  various  in- 
stances, to  historic  facts  and  events,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
of  dates  too  late  to  allow  them  any  very  ancient  origin.  Mr. 
Davies  thus  introduces  the  set  from  which  he  quotes,  which  is 
that  of  the  Archaeology  : 

*  That  series  bears  the  following  title. 

**  These  are  Triads  of  the  Island  of  Britain — ^that  is  to  say,  Triads 
of  memorial  and  record,  and  the  information  of  remarkable  men  or 
things,  which  have  been  in  the  Island  of  Britain  ;  and  of  the  events 
which  befel  the  race  of  the  Cymr^',  from  the  age  of  a^es." 

*  To  the  copy,  from  which  a  transcript  was  made  tor  the  London 
edition,  the  following  note  is  annext. 

*  (Translation).  "  These  Triads  were  taken  from  the  b<;ok  of  Ca- 
radoc  of  Nantgarvan,  and  from  the  book  of  Jevan  Brechva,  by  me, 
Thomas  Jones  of  Tregaron — and  these  are  ail  I  could  get  of  the  three 
hundred— \m\:' 

To  this  passage  is  added  the  following  explanatory  note : 

*  Caradoc  of  Nantgarvan,  or  Llandarv^an,  abovementioned,  as  the 
copyist  of  one  of  Jones's  originals,  hved  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  • 
century.  —  Jevan  Brechva  wrote  a  compendium  of  the  Welsh  annals 
down  to  1150.'     153. 

What  credit,  then,  can  we  fairly  allow  to  legends,  which  at  most 
could  be  only  communicated  from  mouth  to  mouth  (for,  even  al- 
lowing the  bards  tiie  knowledge  of  letters,  it  is  not  pretcr.ded  that 
these  were  ever  engraved  or  written);  which  were  collected  for 
the  first  time  in  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  though 
pretending  to  relate  minutely  transactions  that  occurred  thirty 
or  fori^  centuries  before ;  and  which  do  not  descend  to  us  even 
upon  t'l;e  credit  of  the  first  collector  himself,  but  of  a  second 
who  lived  at  r.  distance  oi  four  hundred  years  after  him,  and  who 
simply  tells  us  what  he,  and  he  alone,  had  been  able  to  obtain 
from  his  predecessor  in  the  same  pursuit,  and  what  his  prede- 
cessor ]iad  obtained  from  nobody  hnonvs  whom  P  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly find  space  to  pursue  our  author  through  the  whole  of  his 
extracts  from  these  Triads.  Let  us  however  briefly  examine  the 
passage  which  we  have  now  quoted.  It  gives  us  the  most 
p.miable  picture  of  the  first  colonists  of  the  island  —  it  realises 
the  golden  age  before  us — the  pecpie  were  all  just  and  righteous 
—and  their  leader  would  not  consent  to  *  have  lands  by  iighting 
und  contention,  but  of  equity,  and  in  peace.'   Let  us  now  com- 
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pare  this  description  of  the  aborigines  oi  Britain  with  tliatof  Ta- 
liesin,  a  name  before  winch  every  Welchman  must  bow  j  who 
was  himself  a  bard,  perhaps  a  Druid,  but  converted  from  his  Dru- 
id ic  idolatry  to  Christianity,  and  who  is  reported  to  have  flourished 
in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  xra,  consequently  about  six 
hundred  years  before  these  Triads  were  ever  attempted  to  be  col- 
lected. The  poem  we  cite  from  is  denominated  The  Pacifica- 
tion of  Lludd : 

Llwyth  lliaws,  anuaws  ei  henwerys, 
Dygorcscynan  Prydain,  prif  fan  ynys, 
Gvvyr  gwlad  yr  Asia,  a  gwlad  Galis  ; 
Pobl  pwyllad  enwir,  cu  tir  ni  wyss, 
Famen  gorwyreis  hervvydd  Maris  ; 
Amlaes  ei  peisiaii,  pwy  ei  hefelys  ? 
A  phwyllad  dyfyner,  ober  efnis 
Europa. 

A  numerous  race  and  fierce,  as  fame  reports  them, 

Were  thy  first  colonists,  Britain,  chief  of  isles  ; 

Natives  of  a  country  in  Jlsia,  and  of  the  region  of  Gafis  ; 

A  people  said  to  have  been  skilful ;  but  the  district  is  unknown 

That  was  mother  to  this  progeny,  these  ivarlike  adventurers  on  the 

sea. 
Clad  in  their  long  dress,  who  could  equal  them  ? 
Celebrated  is  their  skill :   they  were  the  dread 
Of  Europe. 

Here,  instead  of  being  men  of  quiet  dispositions  and  abhorrent 
of  war,  they  are  expressly  declared  to  have  been^(?rtv,  and  w.7r- 
like  adventurers — unequalled^  and  the  dread  of  Europe:  instead  of 
coming  from  Constantinople,  and  crossing  the  German  haze  or 
ocean,  they  are  said  to  have  wandered  from  the  region  of  Gafis  in 
Asia.  It  is  impossible  to  ima  ^ine  a  stronger  contrast.  The  account 
will  apply  to  the  Titanians  or  exiled  descendants  of  Ham  ;  but  it 
is  irreconcilable  with  that  of  the  Triads.  The  latter  moreover  tell 
us  that  they  came  from  Defrobani.  What  is  Defrobani  ?  *  Con- 
stantinople,' says  the  anonymous  commentator-,  for  this  will  best 
account  for  the  direct  passage  across  the  German  haze.  But 
Talicsin  himself,  or  at  least  a  poem  attributed  to  him,  mentions 
also  Defrobani,  while  he  denominates  it  an  island.  It  is  then, 
say  later  commentators,  an  island  in  Asia.  It  must  be,  say  a 
third  party,  Ceylon  itself-,  and  to  settle  the  dispute  beyond  all 
power  of  revival,  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch  is  apr 
pealed  to,  which  places  Mount  Ararat  in  this  very  island. 

Such  is  the  difficulty  of  deciding  upon  the  aboriginal  family 
cf  the  British  Cymry,  or  even  the  Cymry  at  large;  and  such  the 
antagonist  and  questionable  authorities  to  which  our  author  ap- 
peals. Why,  in  the  midst  of  these  authprities,  he  chooses  to  taW 
no  notice  (for,  upon  a  careful  perusal,  we  have  not  perceived  tliat 
he  has  taken  any)  of  tlie  chror.icle  cf  Tysilio,  it  becomes  not  ,us 
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to  inquire:  yet  we  think  it  is  at  least  entitled  to  as  much  atten- 
tion as  the  other  local  legends  to  which  he  has  thought  proper 
to  apply. 

Whether  or  not  the  whole  system  of  Druidism  be  refera- 
ble to  these  Celts,  or  Cymry,  and  whether  they  ever  possessed 
any  literal  symbols  or  alphabet,  is  our  author's  next  inquiry  j 
and  in  both  cases  he  decisively  answers  in  the  affirmative,  and 
supports  his  opinion  by  all  the  various  learning  he  can  amass 
for  this  purpose. 

We  cannot  enter  into  either  question  minutely,  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary we  should.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we  shall  only 
observe,  that,  as  all  ancient  languages  have  an  affinity,  so  have 
all  ancient  superstitions ;  both  equally  proceeding  from  one  ori- 
ginal stock.  In  a  very  early  period,  both  of  the  primitive  and 
secundary  world,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  irresistible  in- 
clination to  idolatry.  The  first  was  destroyed  for  its  apostasy ; 
and  yet  no  sooner  had  Noah  erected  his  earliest  altar  in  the  se- 
cond, than  the  very  same  kind  of  apostasy  returned :  in  both 
cases  the  heart  of  man  was  full  of  imaginations,  and  his  imagina^ 
tions  were  continually  impious  *.  The  sun,  and  all  the  heavenly 
hosts ;  the  ocean,  and  every  known  stream  that  flowed  into  it  ; 
the  surrounding  mountains,  with  the  various  groves  that  covered 
them ;  men  of  renown,  and  animals  peculiarly  formidable  or  pe- 
culiarly useful,  appear  from  this  period  to  have  been  venerated 
and  worshipped :  Sabiism,  Druidism,  Titanism,  and  Heroism, 
are  but  ramifications  of  the  same  impious  and  primaeval  pro- 
pensity ;  and  instead,  therefore,  of  supposing  either  to  have  been 
exclusively  invented  in  posterior  ages,  we  shall  perhaps  be  much 
nearer  to  the  fact,  in  conceiving  that  every  migratoiy  tribe,  on 
its  first  settlement,  adhered  chiefly,  though  not  perhaps  wholly, 
to  that  practice  of  idolatry  to  which  it  was  most  addicted,  and 
rather  re-modified  than  originated  it.  Hence  the  general  affinity 
between  the  doctrines  and  the  worship  of  the  Bramins,  the  Dru- 
ids, and  the  priests  of  Thrace;  the  belief  in  transmigration;  the 
adoration  of  fire ;  and  the  reverence  for  the  bull,  ox,  or  cow,  from 
its  horns  to  its  very  tail  f. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  Druids  of 
this  country  had  neither  letters  nor  literal  symbols ;  and  if  v^e 
had  required  conviction  upon  this  point,  our  author  would  have 
completely  confirmed  us  in  such  belief,  from  his  being  able 
to  advance  so  few  probabilities  of  the  contrary,  with  all  his 
ingenuity  and  research.  In  every  country  which  has  ever 
boasted  of  such  an  invention,  we  have  the  traces  of  it  even  in  its 
ruins.  Egypt  has  still  her  Upa,  ypa^f^ara,  her  sacred  symbols  5 
China  her  hieroglyphics ;  the  Goths  their  Runic  characters ;  the 

*  Gen.  Ti.5.  and  viii.21. 
f  Hence  probably  the  Welch  proverb,  Pawb  wrth  gynffon  ei  heofon.  '  LAt 
«ach  betake  himself  to  the  tail  of  his  cow.*   R«v. 
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Hebrews,  the  Samaritans,  the  Arabians,  the  Etruscans,  the  lo- 
nians,  all  their  respective  alphabets.  They  have  all  national  re- 
cords, national  engravings.  In  bricks,  in  stones,  in  metals,  we 
perpetually  find  documents  of  public  and  domestic  history.  But 
not  a  single  proof  can  be  produced,  in  any  part  of  Wales, 
of  a  Druidic  inscription  or  a  national  document.  In  the  Triads 
of  the  Tombs,  indeed,  we  meet  with  the  following  indication: — 

Bed  Gwydion  ap  Don  ym  Morfa  Dinllen 

Dan  vaen  Dyveillion 

Goronog  y  GeifFyl  Meingon. 
The  tomb  of  Gwydion  ap  Don  is  in  Morfa  Dinllen, 

Under  a  stone  of  MnigmaSi 

Crowning  the  twin  stones. 

But  we  know  nothing  of  the  narrator  ;  and  the  non-existenc^ 
of  any  such  tomb  in  Carnarvonshire,  to  which  he  refers  us,  is 
rather  an  impeachment  of  his  veracity.  We  read  moreover  in 
other  triads,  that  *Hu  Gadarn  first  adapted  poetry  to  the  pre- 
servation of  records  and  memorials ;'  and  we  are  told  also  of  *  the 
stones  of  Gwyddon  Ganhebon  on  which  were  read  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  world  :^  but  where  are  these  stones  and  memorials, 
or  their  vestiges  ?  It  may  be  replied,  perhaps,  that  the  Druids 
were  very  reserved  in  the  use  of  their  characters,  and  that  Cae- 
sar expressly  states  as  much  of  the  Armorican  Celts,  whom  he 
nevertheless  declares  to  have  been  in  possession  of  characters, 
and  characters  not  widely  different  from  the  Greek.  With  the 
Celts  of  the  continent  we  cannot  at  present  interfere,  though 
this  hint  of  Caesar's,  we  flatter  ourselves,  we  could  account  for, 
if  we  had  time :  our  concern  is  simply  with  the  Bards  or  Druids 
of  our  own  country.  Admitting,  then,  that  during  the  actual 
profession  of  Druidism  such  characters  and  records  existed,  but 
that  they  were  religiously  locked  up  from  the  profane  eye  of 
the  multitude,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  on  the  conversion  of  the 
Druidic  Bards  to  Christianity,  when  the  same  motive  could  no 
longer  have  operated,  that  these  hoarded  treasures  were  not 
brought  to  light  at  that  time  ?  that  neither  Merddin  Emrys, 
Taliesin,  nor  Merddin  the  son  of  Madawc  Morvryn,  resigned 
their  mystic  scrolls  into  the  hands  of  the  priests  who  converted 
them  ?  How,  more  especially,  happens  it  that  we  have  no  ma- 
nuscripts of  their  own  writing  ?  that  their  poetic  effusions,  or 
those  attributed  to  them,  are  either  totally  lost,  or,  after  having 
been  preserved  for  many  centuries  by  tradition  alone,  are  even 
now  so  variously  given  in  different  copies,  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  decide  either  as  to  the  genuine  reading  or  the  genuine 
author  ? 

But  we  are  told  by  the  writer  before  us,  that  the  Bardic  al- 
phabet is  even  at  the  present  day  in  existence ;  and,  among  se- 
veral retired  and  mountain  bards,  who  have  not  yet  abjured  the 
errors  of  Druidism,  in  actual  use.   Yet  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
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that  of  this  alphabet  our  author  himself,  though  for  a  long  time 
living  in  ihc  very  country,  and  at  the  fountain  head  of  the  bardic 
race,  knew  nothing  till  he  had  more  than  half  composed  1/is  vo- 
lume; while  not  a  single  modern  Druid  is  brought  forward  from 
his  shades  to  substantiate  the  fact  either  of  his  own  existence  or  his 
own  learning.  Ourauthor,however,waslongbeforesystematically 
prepared  for  the  belief  of  such  an  alphabet,  though  he  had  never, 
till  the  time  we  speak  of,  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Owen's 
specimens:  he  was  prepared,  indeed,  for  much  more — he  was,  by 
previous  system,  prepared  to  expect  that  it  would  exhibit  tlic 
very  set  of  characters  it  appears  to  do.  From  the  religious  at- 
tachment of  the  Druids  to  groves,  single  trees,  and  sprigs  of 
trees,  he  pre-conceivcd  that  the  sprigs  or  shoots  of  trees  must 
have  formed  the  basis  of  their  letters,  if  they  had  possessed  any, 
nnd  in  Mr.  Owen's  transcript,  which  was  at  this  time  presented 
to  him,  he  flatters  himself  that  such  is  the  real  fact.  Pursuing 
the  idea  still  further,  he  fancies  the  same  common  principle  ap- 
jilicable  to  the  Irish,  the  Runic,  the  Gaulish,  the  Etruscan,  and 
indeed  almost  every  other  alphabet ;  which  are  hence,  like  the 
various  dialects  of  speech,  derived  from  one  central  source,  and 
that  source  the  tree  of  hionvUdge  in  the  garden  of  Eden  !  One 
philologist  has  as  much  a  right  to  conjecture  as  another ;  and 
£S  we  have  had  hedge-stakes  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  the 
Jiorns  of  bulls,  the  head  and  tail  of  serpents,  the  shape  of  the 
primxval  hovel,  the  pointed  pyramid,  the  graceful  obelisk,  the 
sun  and  moon,  brought  forward  as  affording  different  founda- 
tions for  alphabetic  characters,  in  the  opinion  of  different  theo- 
rists, there  is  no  reason  v.'hy  the  grcve  sliould  not  have  its  votary 
2S  well  as  any  other  production  in  nature.  But  to  us  the  cha- 
racters denominated  Bardic,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Etruscan, 
and  indeed  all  other  alphabets  which  they  chiefly  resemble,  re- 
present almost  any  thing  rather  than  sprigs  of  treesy  unless  for 
the  most  part  we  suppCvSe  the  trees  or  tlie  sprigs  of  trees  turned 
topsy-turvy — a  supposition  which  would  seem  at  the  same  time 
to  upset  our  author's  system ;  for  the  buds  or  clavicles  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  letters  shoot  downwards,  instead  of  upwards. 
Surely  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  why  the  first  rude 
characters  of  every  nation  should  resemble  each  other,  without 
having  recourse  to  such  ffenciful  theories.  To  record  anv  sim- 
ple idea,  be  it  what  it  may,  and  among  what  tribe  or  nation  it 
may,  the  simplest  mark,  and  that  most  easily  cut  or  indented, 
whether  upon  wood,  brick,  or  stone,  is  a  right  line  :  if  the  idea 
be  to  be  varied,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  that  this  right  line  will 
be  varied  in  its  position :  instead  of  being  perpendicular,  it  will 
be  rendered  horizontal,  or  oblique ;  and  if  a  third,  a  fourth^  or 
fifth  idea  be  wanted,  nothing  appears  so  simple,  or  so  natural, 
as  to  use  two,  three,  or  four  lines  instead  of  one,  and  to  adjoin 
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tlicm  in  diiFerent  directions.  Thus,  if  the  idea  of  A  be  formed 
by\,  B  might  be  ,  C  |  ,  D  ^,  E  A,  F  v,  G  r,  H  H,  W  in 
the  same  manner  as  our  own,  or  thus,  \|/  or  in  any  other  similar 
mode.  Such,  in  reahty,  appears  to  us  the  origin  of  all  alpha- 
betic symbols  :  in  some  of  the  oldest  we  have  seen  there  is  also 
an  addition  of  a  curve  or  circle,  into  which  the  angles  by  degrees 
appear  to  have  been  softened  ;  and  into  such  right  lines,  and  the 
occasional  use  of  such  circle,  or  abraded  angles,  every  alphabet 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  resolves  itself.  Such,  too,  are 
the  symbols  universally  adopted  by  modern  stenographists,  or 
short-hand  v/riters,  however  they  may  vary  them  in  their  appli- 
cation ;  and  in  every  system  they  equally  express  the  ideas  of 
letters,  words,  or  even  sentences.  This  does  not  however 
apply  to  hieroglyphic  characters :  nor  is  it  necessary ;  for  no- 
thing is  more  obvious  than  that  hieroglyphics  were  intended  for 
occult  purposes  alone  •,  to-  conceal  religious  mysteries  from  the 
profane  eye  of  the  multitude :  and  they  have  in  every  instance 
very  sufHciently  answered  their  design. 

Our  author's  last  essay  is  on  the  radical  principles  of  the  Cel- 
tic language,  compared  with  primitive  and  simple  terms  hi 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  It  is  in  reality  an  inquiry  into  the 
primitive  language  of  man.  This,  in  his  opinion,  was  neither 
miraculously  given  to  him  at  first,  nor  acquired  afterwards  by  a 
common  conviction  of  such  a  want,  and  the  general  assent  of 
mankind.  His  entire  system  is  comprised  in  tlie  following  ca- 
non— 

*  That  we  have  an  original  propensity,  born  with  us,  to  express, 
and  communicate,  certain  perceptions,  or  ideas,  by  appropriat« 
sounds: — that  such  perceptions,  and  sounds,  have,  therefore,  a  natu- 
ral relation  between  each  other.'     p.  355. 


*  In  the  art  of  catching  at,  or  touching  an  object,  that  is  not  fairly- 
within  reach, — or  of  holding  a  large  body,  with  arms  at  their  utmost 
extent,  —  we  ask  —  do  we  not,  amongst  other  efforts,  to  exert  our 
whole  power,  spontaneously,  and  forcibly,  apply  the  root  of  the 
tongue  to  the  palate,  in  a  lit  situation,  to  utter  the  hard  sound  of  C, 
or  Ki  which  is  actually  produced,  every  time  that  breath  if  forced, 
out,  as  long  as  the  effort  continues  ? 

*  So,  in  hugging  a  substance  within  the  arms,  and,  as  it  were,  for* 
cibly  adhering  to  it,  we  acquire  additional  power,  by  a  position  of 
the  tongue  in  the  same  situation  : — but,  as  this  action  is  of  a  less  pro- 
trusive nature,  breath  is  not  propelled  with  new  force, — and  the  sound 
of  the  hard  G  is  produced. 

*  During  efforts  to  push  heavy  bodies  before  us,  or  to  make  our 
way,  and  thrust  ourselves  forward,  in  spite  of  opposition,  we  natu- 
rally collect  the  air  into  the  lungs,  as  an  internal  support :  we,  un- 
consciously, endeavour  to  derive  all  possible  aid  from  its  elasticity,  by 
giving  it  the  full  range  of  the  mouth.  The  cheeks  are  inflated,  and 
the  lips  pressed  together,  with  intense  compression  of  breath,  adapted, 
with  force,  to  express  the  articulation  of  P,    And,  as  often  as  breath 
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escapes,  during  the  violence  of  exertion,  it  will  burst  forth,  with  no 
articulation  but  this. 

*  Again  : — In  tugging,  or  drawing  a  line  forcibly,  the  tongue  is  ap- 
plied firmly,  and  spontaneously,  to  the  fore  part  of  the  palate,  or  the 
upper  gums,  to  force  out  a  vehement  articulation  of  T, 

*  All  this  proceeds,  not  from  study,  and  imitation,  but  from  the 
pure  impulse  of  nature. 

*  Let  us  observe  a  man,  exerting  his  nvhole  force,  in  either  of  these 
actions  ; — let  him  even  be  dumb,  or  who  has  no  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing sounds  by  the  ear, — and  we  shall  perceive  a  natural  aptitude,  in 
such  a  person,  to  accompany  the  effort  with  its  corresponding  articu- 
lation. Nay,  if  the  by-standers  be  at  all  interested  in  the  event,  the 
impression  will  be  communicated  at  once  to  their  whole  frame ;  their 
organs  of  speech  will  be  continually,  but  unconsciously,  ^^/<r^//zj-, 
grasping,  pushing,  or  tugging. 

*  Let  us  imagine  one  of  the  first  race,  whom  we  can  suppose  to 
have  been  hitherto  without  use  of  speech,  wishing  to  communicate 
an  idea  of  these  exertions,  to  a  person  who  had  been  absent.  He 
would,  undoubtedly,  use  gestures  ;  —  but  the  aim,  and  the  intent  of 
these,  would  be  description,*     p.  365. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  savage,  so  called  by  the  philoso- 
phers, when  just  beginning  to  possess  a  tongue :  and  savages 
and  children  therefore  must  be  the  most  perfect  adepts  in  the 
primary  language  or  speech  of  nature.  Such,  our  author  as- 
serts, and  nothing  more,  was  the  language  of  Adam  in  Eden. 
But  Adam,  we  again  contend,  must,  in  such  case,  have  been  in 
a  savage  state ;  he  could  not  have  conversed  with  the  Al« 
mighty,  he  could  not  have  found  distinct  names,  and  especially 
appropriate  or  descriptive  names,  for  the  various  tribes  of  animals 
presented  to  him  •,  and  Eve,  as  a  companion,  must  have  been  a 
Jong  time  formed  for  him  in  vain.  But  let  our  author  himself 
usher  into  our  presence  the  common  parents  of  mankind  on 
their  first  meeting  each  other :  their  conversation  must  have 
been  highly  amusing  and  agreeable. 

*  Let  us  put  the  case,  that  Adam  the  first  man  would  inform  his 
nev/  created  bride,  of  the  elephant.  The  character  which  he  had  al- 
ready  described  in  this  animal,  in  the  act  of  naming  him,  was,  pro- 
bably, his  enormous  bulk.  This  description  he  is  now  to  repeat.  Be- 
it\g  an  inexpert  orator,  he  would  not  trust  entirely,  and  exclusively, 
to  the  powers  of  his  voice.  His  arms  would  be  elevated,  and  spread 
abroad. — in  order  to  intimate  the  comprehension  of  gigantic  space. 

*  This  descriptive  gesture  would  be  aided  by  an  immediate,  and 
spontaneous  inflation  of  his  cheeks,  till  his  breath  would  find  a  pas- 
sage through  his  nostrils.  This  natural  description  of  a  huge  bulk 
would  produce  the  sound  B, — M ;  and  that  sound,  rendered  articu-* 
late  by  the  intervention  of  a  vowel,  would  describe  bulkiness,  and 
might  be  appropriated  most  happily,  to  the  elephant,  or  great  beast. 

*  He  would  speak  next  of  the  horse,  whom  he  had,  perhaps,  named, 
by  describing  his  quick,  an4  his  energetic  motion.     The  idea  might 
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be  painted  by  a  rapid  movement  of  the  hand,  and  a  sudden  hissing  ef- 
fusion of  his  breath,  Hke  an  impetuous  utterance  of  the  syllable  xoox. 
This  being  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  horse,  appears  to  be  intended  as 
a  description  of  his  velocity ; — for  it  is  applied  also  to  the  swallow^ 
and  to  a  kind  of  night-mothf  which  is  said  to  be  agihty  itself. 

*  Our  great  progenitor  might  add  an  account  of  some  animals,  by 
imitating  their  voices,  calling  the  cow,  MoOf  and  the  sheep,  or  lambs, 
Ba,  He  may  have  described  the  dove,  by  fluttering  his  hand,  so  as 
to  intimate  the  act  of  the  wing  in  flight,  and  by  repeating  the  sylla- 
ble, Toor  toor. 

*  He  now  walks  forth,  accompanied  by  the  mother  of  mankind. 
The  elephant  presents  his  enormous  bulk  ;  —  the  horse  flies  over  the 
field;  the  hhriy  and  the  soos  are  soon,  and  readily  distinguished.  They 
are  saluted  by  the  row,  the  sheep,  and  the  do'oe:  the  Moo^  the  Buy  and 
the  7o«r,  are  immediately  recognised.  How  great  must  have  been 
their  joy,  to  fiind  themselves  in  possession  of  a  social  language.' 
p.  382. 

Great  indeed  !  it  must  have  been  altogether  inexpressible. 
The  essay  terminates  with  a  copious  catalogue  of  terms  of  simi^ 
lar  sound  and  similar  meaning  from  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Celtic :  which  might,  indeed,  easily  have  been  enlarged,  if 
necessary,  as  well  as  enriched,  from  other  languages. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  the  author  has  studied  much  and  deeply: 
he  is  always  ingenious,  often  plausible;  but  his  imagination  has 
outstripped  his  judgement.  We  trust  he  will,  on  iome  future 
day,  arrange  his  reading  and  his  researches  into  a  more  digested 
form.  His  system,  however,  abounds  with  a  venial  nostratism^ 
and  his  countrymen  cannot  fail  of  being  pleased  with  it. 


Art.  III. — The  History  of  France,  from  the  Tear  1790  to  the 
Peace  concluded  at  Amie?is  in  1802.  By  John  AdolphuSy  Esq. 
F.S.A.    2  Vols.  Svo,     18J-.  Boards,     Kearsley.   1803. 

IF,  in  the  history  of  the  late  revolution,  we  have  not  yet  reach- 
ed the  proper  distance  from  the  object  to  copy  the  features  with 
distinctness  and  impartiality,  we  have,  in  other  views,  obtained 
advantages  which  the  historians  of  prior  ages  have  obviously  stood 
in  need  of.  Their  materials  were  scanty  j  often  tinged  with  the 
prejudices  of  recluse  monks,  heightened  by  the  inveteracy  with 
which  intestine  wars  were  carried  on,  and  concealed  till  th^ 
views  and  the  objects  of  the  author  could  no  longer  be  employ- 
ed to  correct  the  bias.  At  this  time,  observation  is  more  alive, 
and  the  power  of  recording  facts  more  generally  diffused.  Their 
publication  is  more  easy,  and  the  temptation  to  publish  more  al- 
luring. We  now  also  can  see  the  secret  bias  which  dictates 
remarks,  and  communicates  either  a  faithful  or  a  fictitious 
colouring  *,  we  can  also  now  make  the  due  allowance  for  pre- 
judices arising  rom  rank,  from  situation,  or  former  connexions. 
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It  is  not  one  of  the  least  considerable  advantages,  that  tl 
step  between  pover  and  captivity  has  been  easy  and  rapid  ;  so 
that  calm  reflexion  has  succeeded  to  the  ebuIUtions  of  pro- 
sp?:rity,  and  corrected  the  splendid  colouring  with  which  con- 
tinued success  might  have  decked  each  surrounding  object. 
Could  the  reflexions  of  La  Fayette  in  the  dungeon  of  Olmutz 
have  been  known,  they  would  have  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
those  which  arose  in  his  mind  on  the  success  of  his  machinations 
against  England  during  the  American  war,  or  to  Lewis  when  at 
the  head  of  the  national  guards.  In  short,  such  has  been  the 
activity  of  inquiry,  so  ready  has  been  the  inclination  to  com- 
municate, that  many  of  tlie  concealed  springs  of  the  late  eventsare 
well  known ;  many  of  the  secret  views  of  the  principal  actors 
developed.  Many  m.ore  are,  perhaps,  still  concealed ;  but  the 
outline  must,  on  the  v/hole,  be  correct  5  the  general  form  and 
features  accurately  copied. 

Mr.  Adolphus,  therefore,  has  been  well  employed  in  ar- 
ranging and  connecting  the  events  which  occasioned  the  revo- 
lution, and  those  which  followed  it.  War  never  assumed  a 
more  destructive  aspect :  carnage  was  never  more  deliberately 
ensanguined.  It  seem.ed  that  men,  for  a  time,  had  Ir.id  down 
every  better  feeling ;  that,  assimilated  to  the  ferocious  mon- 
sters of  the  forest,  they  strove  to  outvie  them  in  cruelty  \  that, 
not  contented  to  commit  the  daily  murder  for  the  daily  meal, 
they  were  eager  for  the  sight  of  blood,  and  could  never  *  cry 
Hold,  enough  ! '  Yet  these  were  Frenchmen,  who  boasted  of 
more  than  common  politeness,  who  pretended  to  cultivate 
distinguished  humanity. 

If  we  coolly  examine  the  present  liistory,  we  shall  find  the 
events  compacted  with  skill  and  impartiality;  the  reflexions  appo- 
site and  judicious  •,  tlie  style  neat  and  perspicuous.  If  we  look 
more  closely  at  its  substance,  the  foundation  will  appear  to  consist 
of  nothing  more  than  the  publications  generally  known.  Many  of 
'  the  continental  works,  particularly  some  valuable  military  ones, 
seem  not  to  have  reached  the  author ;  and  he  occasionally  copies 
from  a  copy.  Mr.  Adolphus's  chief  merit  consists  in  the  very 
judicious  use  he  has  made  of  the  materials  in  his  hands ;  nor 
indeed  can  we  say,  had  his  inquiries  been  m.ore  extensive,  that 
he  would  have  succeeded  better.  This,  however,  we  speak 
only  from  general  recollection.  It  is  not  at  present  in  our 
power,  nor  would  it  be  consistent  with  cur  limits,  to  examine 
narrowly  what  the  several  volumes  v/hich  occur  to  our  recol- 
lection could  have  supplied  in  addition  to  the  present  stock. 

Cf  the  e\'ents  of  tlris  horrible  drama,  every  one^s  recollection 
will  furnish  an  am.pic  store.  The  present  volumes  must  be 
considered  as  records,  ra':her  than  as  affording  novelties ;  as  a 
compacted  view  of  the  whole,  which  has  hitherto  been  detailed 
in  portions.     As  such,  they  claim  our  attention  and  applause. 
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P>ur   authoi-'s   modest  account  of  his  own   attempt  we  sliall 
subjoin. 

*  If  this  statement  were  designed  to  apolog-ise  for  any  gross  or 
glaring  defect,  I  should  expect  to  meet  with  the  fate  to  which  such 
efforts  to  disarm  the  justice  of  criticism  are  justly  entitled.  But  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  abide  the  censure  of  my  judges  on  all  points 
which  relate  to  the  material  objects  of  my  task,  linch  as  information, 
industry,  and  candour ;  and  intreat  their  lenity  only  towards  such 
faults  in  composition  and  connection  as  may  be  perceived  in  a  work, 
frequently  interrupted,  and  pursued  with  an  attention  less  concen- 
trated than  was  requisit-e  to  its  perfect  execution. 

*  Comprising  so  many  and  so  great  events  witliin  so  small  a  co!n« 
pass,  little  space  has  been  bestowed  on  reflection  or  description.  It 
lias  been  my  chief  endeavour  to  collect  facts,  to  arrange  them  clearly, 
and  place  them  in  such  a  view  that  the  observations  to  which  they 
give  rise  may  seem  rather  to  originate  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  than 
to  flow  from  the  author.  The  enumeration  of  authorities  I  have  often 
considered  necessary,  not  only  as  a  voucher  fur  my  own  fidehtA',  but 
as  a  direction  to  those  who  were  desirous  of  more  copious  iufonaa- 
tion. 

*  On  the  wliole,  judging  this  work  by  a  comparison  with  those 
which  have  appeared  on  the  same  subject  in  French  or  English,  I  am 
not  wit'aout  hope  that  the  candid  reader  will  hnd  a  more  compact, 
correct,  and  copious  body  of  information  than  has  yet  been  preseiited. 
That  it  is  far  from  perfect  will  not  form  a  charge  against  it  in  the 
minds  of  liberal  judges,  when  they  consider- all  the  impediments  U> 
tlie  attainment  of  perfection  in  iuch  a  labour. 

*  In  submitting  tliis  production  to  the  public,  I  do  not  aspire  to 
the  highest  praise,  but  shall  be  perfectly  satislied  if  those  who  formed 
a  favourable  opinion  of  my  talents  in  consequence  of  my  former  pub- 
lications are  not  induced  to  retract  them  [i/]  on  the  perusal  of  this.' 
Vol.  i.   p.  iii. 

We  need  not  again  examine  the  causes  and  foundation  of 
the  French  revolution.  Our  author,  Vvith  abbe  Barruel  and 
profeiisor  Robison,  again  introduces  the  deep  plans  of  the  en- 
cyclopaedists and  illuminates — plans  which  we  think  had  no  ex- 
istence,— though  the  former  materially  assisted  the  progress  oi 
the  revolution,  by  breaking  down  the  sacred  barriers,  and  at- 
tempting to  render  every  tiling,  before  accounted  holy  and  vene- 
rable, objects  of  ridicule.  The  whole  system  consisted  in  nothing 
more  than  taking  advantage  of  the  distresses  of  the  crown, 
to  introduce  some  reforms.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary 
to  unchain  the  mob,  qui,  fiisi  paret,  imberat.  The  confusion  was 
assisted  by  the  weakness  of  Necker,  and  the  treachery  of  many 
vv'ho  had  received  numerous  favours  from  the  uafortuni.ta 
Lewis,  who  himself  joined  in  the  conspiracy,  if  such  it  can  ba 
called,  by  sending  an  army  to  America  to  learn  the  doc- 
trine of  resistance.  We  liave  always  contended  that  England 
should  have  been  the  last  nation  that  ought  to  have  espousid 
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his  cause.    He  was  the  necis  artifexy  who  ought,  with  the  strict 
est  justice,  to  have  perished  by  his  own  arts. 

We  shall  select  a  few  specimens  of  our  author's  candid  and 
dispassionate  manner.  The  first  relates  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war  between  England  and  France. 

*  While  the  predominating  party  in  France  could  not  but  perceive 
the  solicitude  of  the  British  government  on  this  subject,  and  while  the 
most  violentof  their  revolutionary  rulers  acknowledged  the  upright  con- 
duct of  the  British  administration,  every  encouragement  was  afforded 
to  those  whose  conduct  was  hostile  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's. 
Every  deputation  breathing  sentiments  destructive  of  the  British  con- 
stitution was  hailed  with  triumph,  and  complimented  as  the  sound  part 
of  the  nation  ;  while  British  subjects  noted  only  for  their  hostility  to 
their  native  government  were  soiight  out  and  acknowledged  as  French 
citizens,  and  selected  as  the  fittest  to  fill  seats  in  the  national  conven- 
tion. So  active  was  the  impulse  given  by  these,  and  other  more 
clandestine,  though  not  less  effectual,  encouragements  to  sedition  in 
all  parts  of  the  British  empire,  that  the  king  found  it  necessary  to 
convoke  parliament  at  an  earlier  period  than  he  had  originally  in- 
tended, to  call  out  the  militia,  and  adopt  measures  for  the  internal 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  decree  of  the  19th  of  November, 
holding  out  the  protecting  hand  of  France  to  insurgents  of  all  na- 
tions ;  and  the  appHcation  of  it  ostentatiously  made  to  Great  Britain, 
by  the  favourable  reception  of  deputations  of  EngHsh  rebels  nego- 
tiating for  French  fraternity;  indicated  with  indisputable  precision 
the  hostile  views  of  all  parties  in  France  against  that  countr}% 

*  When  Dumouriez  had  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  the  convention  decreed  the  invasion  of  that  part  of 
Flanders  which  belonged  to  the  neutral  states  of  Holland ;  and  the 
prosecution  of  a  war  against  that  unoffending  country  was  one  of  the 
ostensible  views  of  Dumouriez's  visit  to  Paris.  As  the  politics  of  the 
Dutch  were  divided  between  the  contending  influences  of  an  Enghsh 
and  French  party,  strenuous  remonstrances  were  necessary  from  the 
British  embassador  to  excite  a  spirit  of  resistance  against  French  ag- 
gression, favourable  to  the  liberty  of  both  countries,  and  consistent 
with  the  tenor  of  ancient  treaties.  Meanwhile  active  proceedings 
were  adopted  in  the  convention  and  in  the  clubs  to  inflame  the  public 
mind  against  Great  Britain  ;  haughty  enquiries  were  made  respecting 
the  political  tendency  of  acts  passed  by  the  British  parliament,  for 
enabling  the  government  to  ensure  its  tranquiUity  by  dismissing  su- 
spicious foreigners  from  its  shores,  and  to  restrain  the  devices  for,  in- 
volving its  commercial  credit  with  that  of  France  by  prohibiting  the 
circulation  of  assignats.  The  hostile  intentions  of  France  could  no 
longer  be  doubted,  nor  could  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  mistake  the 
source  of  those  internal  agitations  which  were  excited  in  many  parts, 
and  threatened  the  welfare  of  the  state :  the  m.ost  considerable  per- 
sons in  the  metropolis  expressed  to  government  both  their  fears,  and 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  country  j  and  at  length  M.  Chau- 
vehn,  an  active  agent  of  the  republican  faction,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed as  a  spy  over  Louis  XVI.,  and  had  for  some  time  resided  in 
London  as  French  embassador,  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom^ 
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The  national  convention  did  not,  however,  await  the  intelligence  of 
this  event  before  they  carried  their  hostile  intentions  into  effect ;  in 
this  single  subject  both  parties  in  the  convention  cordially  joined,  and 
on  the  lirst  of  February  a  long  and  calumnious  report  by  Brissot  was 
followed  by  an  unanimous  decree  that  the  French  republic  was  at  war 
vnth  the  king  of  England,  and  the  stadtholder  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. 

*  Consistently  with  the  insidious  form  of  this  declaration,  and  in 
order  to  afford  the  factious  in  each  country  a  pretext  that  the  people 
were  precipitated  into  a  war  against  their  interests,  and  merely  to  gra- 
tify the  ambition  of  their  rulers,  a  mockery  of  negotiation  was  prac- 
tised by  sending  emissaries  to  England,  who  demanded  to  be  received 
as  agents  of  the  French  government,  though  furnished  with  no  au- 
thentic credentials,  nor  invested  with  any  efficient  powers.  Dumou- 
riez  too,  when  at  length  dispatched  to  his  army,  v/as  furnished  with 
presumed  authorities  to  commence  a  treaty  with  lord  Auckland,  and 
the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland  ;  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
his  credentials  were  as  vague,  and  his  intentions  as  treacherous,  as 
those  of  the  parties  who  had  been  already  dispatched  on  the  same 
employ.'     Vol.i.  p.  34:2. 

The  alternate  successes  of  the  diff'erent  parties,  we  Kad  al- 
inost  said  of  the  different  hordes  of  assassins  and  plunderers,  in 
France,  are  well  detailed;  but  from  such  scenes  the  feeling 
mind  will  turn  ^vlth  horror,  and  almost  lament  that  history 
must  be  a  faithful  mirror  to  reflect  '  the  form  and  pressure'  of 
the  times.  We  feel  only  a  slight  relief,  when  the  villain  in 
turn  sinks  by  the  stroke  of  the  poignard,  or  the  axe  of  tlie 
guillotine.  The  events  of  the  war  are  detailed  with  per- 
spicuity, and,  we  have  reason  to  think,  with  accuracy  and  im- 
partiality. On  some  of  the  singular  peripetise  of  this  epic 
story,  the  author  is  less  full  and  satisfactory :  we  allude  to  the 
retreat  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  convention  cf 
Marengo.  History  furnishes  nothing  more  infamous  and  dis- 
graceful 5  yet  each,  when  explained,  may  lose  much  of  its  enor- 
mity.   We  now  see  through  a  glass  darkly. 

What  appears  to  us  particularly  valuable  in  these  military  de- 
tailsj  is  the  explanation  of  some  hitherto  unaccountable  changes 
in  the  fortune  of  the  war,  either  from  the  peculiarly  active  ex- 
ertions of  the  generals,  or  of  the  government  in  recruiting  the 
army.  The  numbers  of  the  French  army,  during  a  campaign, 
were  constantly  increasing ;  those  of  the  allies  diminishing  :  so 
much  more  easy  was  it  to  drag  the  conscript  in  chains,  than  to 
enlist  the  soldier.  We  still,  however,  find  what  we  have  for- 
merly noticed  as  a  fault  in  our  historian  :  the  exploits  of  his 
(Countrymen,  except  perhaps  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  seem  to  have 
few  charms  for  him  :  his  eulogetic  encomiumiS,  when  his  rigid 
calmness  is  roused  into  praise,  are  reserved  for  others.  But  we 
must  not  be  diverted  from  the  specimens  Vvdiich  we  promised. 
We  sh-.dl  next  select  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  emigrants 
at  Ouiberon. 

Ckrr.  Rev.  Vol.  2.  August y  ISOi.  2  D 
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*  Although  no  sea-port  was  in  posscRsion  of  the  insurgents,  thr 
English  fleet  found  no  difficulty  in  effecting  a  landing  of  three  thou- 
sand troops  at  Quiheron;  a  body  of  republicans,  who  opposed  them, 
were  easily  dispersed  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  insurgents,  apprised  of 
the  time  and  place  of  landing,  favoured  the  operation  by  seizing  an 
important  battery,  and  breaking  down  the  bridges  which  would  en- 
able the  repubhcans  to  unite  their  corps.  Count  d'Hervilly,  who  so 
honourably  distinguished  himself  on  the  10th  of  August  1792,  com- 
manded the  emigrants  ;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of 
the  country,  advanced  some  distance  from  the  place  of  landing. 
Great  numbers  came  in  and  received  clothing  and  accoutrements,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  of  establishing  a  formidable  army  ;  but  these 
expectations  were  checked  by  the  conduct  of  the  Oiouans,  who,  in- 
capable of  renouncing  their  own  peculiar  mode  of  warfare,  fled  at  the 
sight  of  a  few  republican  troops,  hiding  themselves  among  hedges  and 
inclosures,  and  seeking  only  an  advantageous  moment  for  a  temporary 
sally.  The  emigrants,  however,  gained  possession  of  Auray,  and  were 
masters  of  a  small  tract  of  country  between  the  lake  of  Auray  and 
that  of  Kergourich,  to  the  high  road  leading  from  Auray  to  Henne- 
bond-;  they  also  captured  fort  Penthievre,  with  six  hundred  men, 
whom  they  sent  prisoners  to  the  British  fleet. 

*  Hoche  commanded  the  republican  troops  in  this  quarter :  con- 
sidering his  force  insufficient,  he  retreated  to  Morbihan  ;  and,  evacu- 
ating several  towns,  halted  in  the  midway  to  Rennes.  Soon  the  ac- 
cession of  reinforcements  enabled  him  to  resume  offensive  operations 
and  compel  the  emigrants  to  evacuate  Auray,  abandon  an  entrenched 
camp  at  Carnac,  and  fall  back  to  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  un- 
der the  guns  of  fort  Penthievre.  The  principal  aim  of  the  repubhcan 
general  was  to  straiten  their  quarters,  as  he  had  no  hope  of  taking 
the  position  they  occupied  by  assault ;  but  an  act  of  treachery  en- 
abled him  to  concert  a  plan  of  attack  which  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Some  republican  prisoners,  who  had  volunteered  in  the  expedi- 
tion, having  deserted,  undertook  to  guide  the  French  troops  by  an 
almost  impassable  route  to  fort  Penthievre,  the  defence  of  which  was 
injudiciously  entrusted  to  men  of  their  own  description.  The  enter- 
prise was  commenced  on  a  most  tempestuous  night,  by  a  detachment 
of  three  thousand  men,  under  generals  Humbert,  Watteau,  and  Me- 
nage. An  attack  was  made  along  the  sea  coast,  where  the  English 
gun-boats  kept  up  so  galling  a  fire  that  the  assailants  were  on  the 
point  of  retreating,  when,  to' their  great  astonishment,  the  tricoloured 
flag  was  seen  flying  on  the  top  of  the  fort.  This  change  was  effected 
by  a  division  of  three  hundred  men  under  Menage,  who,  marching 
up  to  their  waists  in  water,  through  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  chmbing 
from  rock  to  rock,  had  reached  the  fortress,  scaled  the  walls,  and, 
perhaps  assisted  by  the  treachery  of  the  garrison,  made  themsclves^ 
masters  of  it,  after  putting  all  who  resisted  to  the  sword, 

*  Nothing  now  remained  to  impede  the  attack  of  the  republicans 
on  tlie  remaining  force  of  the  royalists.  The  Chouans,  vrith  M.  dc 
Puysaye  at  their  head,  had  embarked  in  the  flat-bottomed  boats,  and 
were  carried  to  other  parts  of  I^a  Vendee,  where  they  dispersed  them- 
iielvts  among  tlieir  friends.  The  emigrants,  headed  by  the  ycun^ 
cunrcc  de  Sombreuil,  protected  the  reimbarkatioii  of  tli^  aged  men^ 
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women,  and  children,  who  had  attended  the  expedition,  and  then  pre- 
pared to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  A  portion  of  their  force 
had  already  laid  down  their  arms  and  gained  the  republican  ranks, 
protesting  that  they  had  only  joined  the  royalists  through  compul- 
sion ;  Hoche  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  had  obliged  Sombreuil  and 
his  followers  to  retreat  to  an  isolated  rock,  whence  many  threw  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  and  perished  in  a  vain  effort  to  reach  the  shipping. 
The  remainder  were  preparing  for  resistance,  when  they  were  sum- 
moned to  capitulate,  and  induced  to  lay  down  their  arms  on  a  pro- 
mise that  their  hves  should  be  spared.  Such  a  promise,  however, 
availed  them  but  little,  when  the  performance  of  it  depended  on 
Hoche  and  TaUien  ;  men  utterly  divested  of  all  feeling  of  humanity, 
and  particularly  inflamed  against  the  emigrants,  whom  Hoche  had 
sworn  to  exterminate  if  ever  they  landed  on  the  soil  of  France.  They 
were  tried  by  a  mihtary  commission,  who  doomed  them  to  be  shot ; 
a  sentence  which  was  executed  on  all  who  were  captured,  clergy  as 
well  as  laity,  and  on  young  Sombreuil  himself,  notv/ithstanding  his 
animated  protestations  against  the  illegaUty,  the  dishonour,  the  worse 
than  barbarism,  of  such  a  proceeding.  Hoche  and  TaUien  attempted 
to  justify  themselves  from  the  charges  of  this  young  hero  ;  but  their 
apology,  far  from  convincing  the  impartial,  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
rehed  on  even  by  repubhcan  writers.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  112. 

We  had  purposed  to  copy  the  first  appearance  of  Bonaparte 
on  the  active  scene  of  war,  as  a  conspicuous  performer  in 
the  most  disgraceful  excesses  of  the  terrorists  and  assassins ; 
but  his  transactions  are  sufficiently  known;  and  to  the  annals 
of  history  we  may  safely  trust  him  as  an  object  of  peculiar  in- 
famy. Had  one  unequivocal  trait  of  honour,  generosity,  or 
humanity,  ever  graced  him,  his  character  might  have  been  the 
subject  of  disquisition.  At  present,  all  is  palpable  obscure, 
darkness  that  may  be  felt. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  an  account  of  the  fatal 
events  which  detached  the  Russians  from  the  alliance. 

*  The  Russian  troops  left  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  Austrians 
in  Switzerland  were  in  every  respect,  except  valour,  inferior  to  them. 
They  were  less  numerous,  unused  to  the  warfare  of  mountainous  re- 
gions, unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  people  whose  territory 
they  came  to  defend,  and  led  by  general  Korsakow,  a  man  in  all  mi- 
litary qualities  infenor  to  the  archduke.  The  French,  however,  had 
been  so  much  misinformed  on  this  point,  that  they  viewed  their  new 
opponents  with  apprehension,  and  did  not  for  eleven  days  attempt  of- 
fensive operations.  At  tlie  end  of  that  time  they  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attack  on  the  post  of  WaliishofFen,  and  Massena  apologised  for  his 
failure  by  repeating  the  observation  of  Frederic  the  great  on  the  Rus- 
sians —  "  You  may  kill  them,  but  can  neither  make  them  retreat  nor 
yield.'*  Three  weeks  in  September  passed  away  undistinguished  by 
any  exertion,  except  trifling  affairs  in  the  Grisons  and  in  the  cantons 
of  Schweitz  and  Glarus. 

\  *  As,  after  the  departure  of  the  archduke,  Massena  was  superior 
by  twenty  thousand  men  to  tlie  force  by  vrhich  he  wzi  opposed ;  and 
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m  the  disorder  occasioned  by  removing  and  replacing  troops  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy,  and  many  other  circumstances,  seemed  so  much  iir 
his  favour ;  no  small  surprise  was  excited  by  his  obstinate  inaction. 
The  directory  had  frequently  given  orders  for  offensive  operations, 
which  were  constantly  evaded  ;  and  not  even  the  knowledge  that  Su- 
worow  had  commenced  his  march  towards  Switzerland  could  rouse 
Massena  to  exertion.  A  positive  order  at  length  arrived,  leaving  him 
only  the  choice  of  attacking  or  being  ignominiou«ly  deprived  of  his 
command  ;  and  this  decided  him  to  prepare  for  an  assault  along  his 
whole  line.  At  the  same  moment  the  Russians  were  preparing  for 
an  active  exertion,  dictated  by  letter  from  Suworow,  and  which  the 
altered  state  of  the  force  in  Switzerland  rendered  necessary.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  recover  possession  of  the  small  cantons,  and  turn  the  po- 
sition so  long  held  by  Massena  on  the  lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zug, 
imd  on  the  Albis,  which  would  have  abhged  him  to  retire  on  the 
Aar,  the  Avhole  line  of  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  preserve.  After  perfonning  the  operations  necessary  to  this  end, 
the  three  allied  corps  were  to  unite  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  under 
the  command  of  marshal  Suworow;  and  thus  to  give  him  an  army  of 
more  than  sixty  thousand  men,  with  which  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  should  terminate  the  campaign  in  Switzerland  as  brilliaatly  and  as 
usefully  as  he  had  begun  it  in  Italy. 

*  Massena,  being  well  apprised  of  these  intentions  and  of  the  mo- 
ment intended  for  their  execution,  anticipated  his  opponents  by  put- 
ting in  m.otion  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  line  from  the  Linth  to  the 
Aar,  twenty-four  hours  before  the  time  when  they  meant  to  engage ; 
a  strong  division  having  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Linth,  near  Wesen,. 
defeated  a  battalion  of  Bender,  and  a  Hungarian  battalion  which  ad- 
vanced to  its  support.  Roused  by  the  noise,  and  convinced  that  the 
attack  was  of  the  most  serious  description,  general  Hotze  hastened 
with,  his  staff  from  his  head  quarters  to  reconnoitre  ;  but  a  discharge 
of  musketry  from  a  party  of  French  rangers  struck  him  almost  dead 
from  his  horse,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  officers  around  him  were* 
•either  killed,  wounded,  or  captured. 

'  During  these  tilansaction*,  the  republicans  had  established  a 
bndge  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake  at  Zurich,  and  advanced  in  force 
towards  Schmerickencsj  but  they  were  attacked  by  the  Russians,  who 
were  coming  from  Rapperschwill,  and  repulsed  as  far  as  their  bridge ;, 
>vliich  being  broken  down,  all  tliat  remained  on  the  right  bank  were 
eitlier  killed,  taken,  or  drowned.  This  might  have  restored  affairs  ca 
the  Linth,  if  general  Petrarch,  to  whom  the  command  devolved  after 
Hotze,  had  also  stood  firm  ;  but,  fearing  to  be  turned  on  his  right, 
he  made  a  precipitate  retreat  by  the  Toggemburg,  nor  discontiiiued' 
it  till  he  reached  the  Rhinthal;  thus^  abaudoning  the  whole  of  eastern 
3v;itzcrland,  uncovering  the  left  flank  of  the  Russians,  leaving  vv^th- 
cKit  remedy  any  check  they  might  experience,  and  rendering  of  no- 
avail  any  success  which  might  attend  their  resistance. 
»  *  A  division  of  French  near  Bruck  amused  the  Russians  by  a  feint, 
:,'^hile  another  division  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Limmat  near  Dietikon, 
iiT)d  two  more  attacked  Wallishoffen  and  other  posts  ;  but  tlie  Rus- 
sians, being  on  their  guard,  repulsed  them  on  every  side,  Notv/ith- 
standing  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  tliey  were  assailed,  they 
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would  have  made  Massena  repent  his  enterprise,  but  for  the  ineptitude 
or  treachery  of  general  Petrarch,  and  the  total  want  of  judgment  of 
general  Korsakow,  who,  after  ruining  his  army  by  being  perpetually 
the  dupe  of  every  feint,  was  obHged  to  retire  into  Zurich,  which  the 
French,whovverecompletemastersofZurichberg,immediatcly  invested. 
*  From  this  situation  KorsakjDw  meditated  a  retreat ;  and  Massena, 
who  knew  what  he  had  to  fear  if  he  drove  the  Russians  to  the  despe- 
rate extremity  of  forcing  their  way  with  the  bayonet,  took  measures 
for  facihtating  their  escape.  Even  in  this  operation  Korsakow  shewed 
a  fatal  want  of  judgment.  The  road  to  Wintcrthur  was  open,  but 
by  that  he  sent  only  a  small  part  of  his  troops  and  baggage,  advancing 
with  his  main  body  towards  Eglisau,  where  the  French  were  in  full 
force.  Expecting,  from  the  known  character  of  the  Russians,  a  vi- 
gorous attack,  Massena's  troops,  who  were  advantageously  posted  on 
heights  commanding  the  road,  suffcied  them  to  approach,  and  then 
opened  a  tremendous  discharge  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The  Rus- 
sian regiments,  drawn  up  rather  in  order  of  retreat  than  battle,  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour,  rushing  repeatedly  with  fixed  bayonets  on 
their  adversaries,  and  forcing  them  to  give  way:  but  as  the  regiments 
came  individually  into  action,  they  were  successively  ovenvhelmed ; 
and,  after  being  broken  on  all  points  and  losing  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men,  as  well  as  artillery,  baggage,  and  treasure,  Korsakow, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  forced  his  way  to  Eo-hsau,  and 
hastily  crossed  the  Rhine.  This  event,  with  the  retreat  ot  the  Aus- 
trians  towards  the  Rhinthal,  left  all  eastern  Switzerland  open,  which 
was  speedily  overrun  by  the  republicans.*     Vol.  ii.  p.  563. 

The  retreat  of  Suwarrow  was  the  consequence  of  this  disaster, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  Russian  army  was  ordered 
to  Prague.    We  shall  add  only  a  short  note. 

*  On  this  subject  the  archduke  had  no  right  to  complain  ;  though 
he  was,  with  respect  to  the  Russians,  the  unwilling  agent  of  the 
treachery  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.  The  emperor  Paul  had,  on  the 
15th  of  September,  declared  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  his  views  in  en- 
gaging in  the  war,  and  concluded  v.ith  these  expressions  :  *'  Should 
his  imperial  majesty  of  all  the  Russias  perceive  that  the  members  of 
the  Germanic  empire  support  his  views  and  rally  round  him,  he  will, 
instead  of  relaxing  his  zeal,  redouble  his  exertions,  and  not  sheath  his 
sword  till  he  has  seen  the  downfall  of  the  monster  which  threatens  to 
crush  all  legal  authorities  :  but  should  he  be  left  to  himself,  he  v/ill 
be  forced  to  recall  his  forces  to  his  states,  and  to  give  up  a  cause  so 
badly  supported  by  those  who  ought  to  have  the  greatest  share  in  its 
triumph.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  600. 

We  have  chosen  for  o^ir  extracts,  events  les?  knovrn  though 
less  important  than  many  others,  and  have  not,  for  the  reasons 
assigned,  copied  from  those  parts  which  merely  relate  the  mutual 
conquests  and  defeats  of  villains.  The  picture  was  too  gloomy. 
On  the  whole,  this  history  possesses  considerable  merit;  nor  will 
the  laurels,  which  the  author  has  before  accumulated,  be  blasted 
by  his  present  attempt :  though  we  cannot  add  that  the  wreath 
will  be  greatly  augmented . 
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Art.  IV. — Graviina  Br'itanmca  ;  or  Representations  of  the  Brt- 
t'tsh  Grasses.  With  Remarks  and  occasional  Descriptions.  By 
I.  L.  Knapp,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  and  A.  S.  ^to.  8/.  8j-.  Boards. 
White.     1804. 

WHEN  the  outline  of  science  is  complete,  Its  minuter  parts 
claim  their  share  of  particular  attention.  The  temple  must  be 
raised  before  the  pediment  is  affixed ;  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing perfected,  before  the  pilasters  are  superadded.  It  is,  there- 
fore, only  in  the  more  advanced  state  of  botanical  knowledge 
that  naturalists  bend  their  attention  to  single  genera,  or  to  those 
groupes  naturally  associated,  which  are  sometimes  more  closely 
connected  than  even  the  species  of  a  genus.  When  the  field 
of  view  is  thus  limited,  perception  is  more  distinct ;  little  irre- 
gularities are  visible  •,  deformities  more  easily  discovered.  Mo- 
nographers are  consequently  the  most  useful  assistants  in  every 
branch  of  natural  history  j  and  we  discover  oases  of  fertility  and 
pleasure  in  the  midst  or  comparatively  neglected  deserts  •,  and 
we  may  thus,  in  time,  find  the  whole  cultivated  and  ornamented 
in  the  highest  degree.  Grasses  form  one  of  the  natural  groupes, 
which  fall  within  the  views  just  mentioned  ;  and  Mr.  Knapp 
has  still  further  limited  his  object  to  the  British  grasses,  which 
he  has  described  with  considerable  accuracy,  and  figured  with 
singular  perspicuity  and  neatness.  The  colouring  is  sometimes 
a  little  defective :  at  least  it  does  not  always  accord  with  the 
hues  which  we  observe  in  our  districts  j  sometimes  it  is  not 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  description.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, tiiis  fault  occurs  very  seldom ;  and  the  degree  of  error, 
should  it  really  exist,  is  inconsiderable  :  yet  in  this  age  of  scien- 
tific precision,  every  error  will  strike  the  eye.  Qn  the  other 
hand  we  must  select  the  author's  own  apology. 

*  In  regard  to  the  plates,  the  author  has  only  to  observe,  that  the 
drawings  from  which  they  were  taken  were  by  his  own  hand,  from 
plants  of  nearly  all  his  own  gathering,  in  their  native  stations,  and  to 
the  best  of  his  opinion  judiciously  selected.  Various  soils,  various  sea- 
sons, various  situations,  all  influence  in  a  remarkable  manner,  as  the 
attentive  botanist  is  fully  aware  of,  the  vegetable  world :  hence,  that 
these  are  just  and  general  representations,  the  candid  consideration  of 
the  observer  must  alone  determine.' 

The  vegetable  riches  of  our  island,  including  the  algae  and 
fungi,  probably  exceed  2000  :  of  these,  the  grasses  have  been 
estimated  at  300,  ^but  the  real  species  are  probably  not  more 
than  113.  These  are  described  and  delineated  in  this  volume 
with  some  apposite  remarks,  and  with  a  spirit  which  makes 
even  the  dry  descriptions  cf  the  botanist  entertaining.  The  uti- 
lity of  the  grasses,  as  our  author  remarks,  is  limited  to  the  food 
of  animals,  v/hicli  are  in  turn  destined  to  the  support  of  man. 
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cModern  impatience  ill  brooks  the  slow  effects  of  the  aperient 
apozem,  or  the  alterative  tincture.  The  mineral  kingdom  liur- 
ries  U3  along  more  hastily,  sometimes  perhaps  to  a  haven  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  we  intend,  and  we  swallow  arsenic  instead 
of  bark, — calomel  in  the  place  of  the  quitch  grass. 

After  the  unremitted  labours  of  Mr.  Curtis,  Dr.  Withering, 
and  the  president  of  the  Linnean  Society,  it  is  no  disgrace  to 
our  author  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  add  many  new  species. 
ToDr.  Smith,  indeed,  M'e  must  offer  our  apology,  as  we  have  not 
noticed  the  early  volumes  of  the  Flora  Britannica.  The  reason 
is,  that  we  could  with  more  satisfaction  and  greater  advantage 
examine  the  whole  when  complete.  We  must,  hoM-'ever,  refer 
to  each  of  these  authors,  as  already  known.  Mr.  Knapp's 
references  to  them,  and  to  the  Linnean  Transactions,  are  not 
indeed  sufEciently  minute;  and  though  the  generic  and  spe- 
cific names  may  be  sufficient  for  the  systematic  works,  yet  the 
Linnean  Transactions  are  already  so  voluminous  as  to  require  a 
closer  indication  than  the  present  writer  affords.  Of  the  grasses 
here  described,  some,  though  naturalised,  are  not  truly  indigenous. 
The  phalaris  canariensis  is  certainly  not  an  English  plant,  and  is 
now  discovered  in  a  wild  state  in  consequence  of  its  propagation 
from  fields  and  gardens.  The  elegant  feathered  stypa  was  pro- 
bably removed  from  a  garden,  to  cheat  the  credulous  botanist; 
for  it  has  never  since  been  discovered.  The  naked  oat  is  con- 
tinued from  custom,  rather  than  well-founded  obseiTation  ;  and 
the  geniculated  lyme-grass  is  too  limited  in  its  appearance,  and 
in  a  spot  too  subject  to  suspicion,  to  justify  its  admission  among 
the  British  grasses. 

We  find  .but  three  new  species,  one  of  Alopecurus,  A.  ova- 
tus  J  a  second  of  Aira,  A.  scabro-setacea,  and  the  third  of  Bro- 
mus,  B.  spiculi  tenuata.  We  shall  select  our  author's  account 
of  the  first. 

Alopecurus  ovattis. — Alpine  Fox-tail. 
Spec  Char.  Spike  ovate;  corolla  without  an  aiista. 
•  *  This  new  species  of  Fox-tail  grass  was  first  shown  us  in  Scotland, 
being  found  upon  one  of  the  northern  mountains  by  Mr.  Brown,  and 
it  was  afterwards  sent  us  by  Mr.  G.  Don,  of  Forfar,  whose  ardour 
and  perseverance  have  enabled  him  to  traverse  a  larger  extent  of  the 
alpine  regions  of  his  country  than  perhaps  any  other  bctanist. 

*  Alopecurus  ovatus  has  hitherto  been  found  only  upon  Loch-ne- 
gar,  the  giant  of  Aberdeenshire.  —  All  our  specimens  were  solitary, 
unconnected  plants,  upright,  and  about  a  foot  high:  the  calyx  is  fur- 
nished with  a  large  quantity  of  woolly  hair,  longer  and  more  abun- 
dant than  that  which  clothes  the  A,  pratensis :  the  corolla  is  free 
•from  wool,  excepting  in  the  upper  part,  where  we  find  a  small  quan- 
tity, and  it  is  totally  divested  of  an  arista!  a  circumstance  that  marks 
with  precision  this  species,  being  the  only  British  one  that  is  free 
from  it ;  but  until  we  are  agreed  for  what  end  and  designation  the 
awn  in  grasses  was  given,  to  guess  the  cause  of  exemption  in  this  in- 
stance must  be  premature. — 
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*  It  is  our  duty  in  a  work  of  this  nature  to  delineate  tvtry  species 
that  falls  within  our  sphere  ;  but  to  delineate,  and  partially  describe 
only,  must  be  our  lot  in  many  instances  ;  the  rarity  of  the  individual, 
and  obscurity  of  its  habitation,  will  eAectually  preclude  all  observa* 
tion  as  to  its  destination  or  utility  in  the  chain  of  creation. — A  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  late  additions  to  our  Flora  have  been  de^ 
rived  from  the  alpine  regions  of  Scotland,  and  a  field  so  varied  and 
extensive  cannot  yet  be  exhausted  ;  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil  and 
climate  allow  us  sufficient  reason  for  conjecturing  that  much  remains 
undiscovered,  nor  do  the  impediments  attending  the  access  to  these 
storehouses  of  nature  afford  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
science  :  *  increscunt  quotannis  scientia.^ 

Vv^h'-^ther  the  Bromus  spiculitenuata  be,  In  reality,    a  new 
plnntj  our  readers  will  judge  from  Mr.  Knapp's  description. 
*  Bromus  spiciiU  tenuata. — Long-awned  pendent  broom. 

*  Spec.  Char»  Panicle  branched,  and  drooping;  branches  sup* 
porting  one  or  several  spiculaej  spiculse  acutely  lanceolate  ;  florets 
smooth. 

*  We  apprehend  that  the  species  before  us  has  not  hitherto  been 
observed,  or  at  least,  not  being  able  to  find  any  description  suitable 
to  our  plant,  we  have  applied  to  it  the  name  of  *  spicuh  tenuata, '  in- 
dicative of  the  slender  formation  of  the  spiculae.  ,  There  is  some  affi- 
nity between  this  plant  and  the  bromus  arvensis,  but  yet  they  appear 
to  us  to  be  manifestly  distinct.  Straw  from  one  foot  to  three  feet 
high  ;  when  of  a  low  stature  the  branches  support  one  or  two  spicu- 
le, which  droop  but  little  ;  in  its  more  elevated  state  the  branches 
are  very  long,  upright  when  young,  flexile  and  pendent  in  maturity, 
bearing  at  times  ten  or  more  spiculse  :  spiculce  acutely  lanceolate 
with  about  eight  florets  ;  calyx  smooth,  with  four  ribs,  and  serrated 
on  the  keel ;  corolla  smooth,  but  with  some  small  spines  on  the  back  ; 
both  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  tinted  with  pink :  straw  in  the  panicle 
withcut  any  woolliness,  as  is  observable  in  B.  mollis.  Upon  the  pa- 
n'cle  rising  from  the  sheathing  of  the  upper  leaf  the  lower  stage  of 
branches  will  be  found  supported  by  two  bracteas,  a  singularity  per-, 
hips  attending  this  bromus  only,  which,  though  not  universal,  is  yet 
a  very  general  appendage ;  these  bracteae  soon  afterwards  drop  off. — 
Taere  is  a  specimen  of  bromus,  in  the  Sherardian  herbarium  at  Ox- 
ford, which  appears  to  us  to  be  very  similar  to  our  plant,  but  in  a  ra- 
ther more  luxuriant  state  than  we  ever  observed  it,  there  being  as  many 
as  fifteen  spiculse  on  some  of  the  branches  :  it  was  found  by  Sherard 
near  Southampton.  We  gathered  our  plants  near  Seaton,  on  the 
coast  of  Durham,  but  they  were  in  no  abundance  there.  Bromus 
snculi  tenuata  is  very  tardy  in  advancing  to  maturity,  nor  does  the 
pmicle  expand  till  influenced  by  the  warmth  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. * 

As  v/e  mcnn  not  to  extend  our  article  by  numerous  quota- 
tions, we  shall  only  add  a  specimen  of  the  author's  pleasing 
mode  of  conveying  information,  which  we  formerly  hinted  at. 
*  ylvena  fatua, — Hairy  black  oat. — Spec.  Plant. 

*  Spec  Char.  Spicules  with  two  or  three  hair}^ florets,  each  witl^^ 
an  arista  ;  seed,  when  ripe,  black. 
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*  The  hairy  black  oat  is  the  largest  of  the  genus  inhabiting  with 
si€,  and  when  an  individual  plant  has  vegetated  in  a  field,  it  is  imme- 
diately discovered  by  its  superior  altitude :  it  is  a  coarse  and  rude 
plant,  and  the  bristles  that  surround  the  valves  of  the  corolla  render 
it  remarkable  ;  these  hairg,  when  the  germin  is  tender,  lie  close  to 
the  valves,  but  upon  the  advance  towards  maturity,  they  expand,  and 
prevent  the  seed  failing  from  the  calyx  :  it  is  probable  that  avena 
fatua  will  not  be  admitted  to  cultivation,  or  this  circumstance  would 
convey  considerable  advantages  with  it :  in  some  seasons  the  corn 
ripens  before  the  farmer  can  spare  hands  to  cut  it,  and  sheds  as  soo:i 
as  ripe,  and  even  after  some  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  is 
hou.  ed  with  much  loss  ;  but  avena  fatua  would  admit  of  less  exacti- 
tude, and  being  more  retentive  of  its  grain,  would  be  conveyed  to 

the  rick  with  a  loss  considerably  less. Nature  has  bestowed  upon 

*ome  seeds  a  remarkable  quality,  enabling  them  to  remain  unchanged 
through  a  long  lapse  of  years  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  but  upon 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  their  gerrainating  povv'era 
are  awakened,  and  they  start  to  activity  uninjured  by  their  long  in- 
action. The  soil  from  the  bottoms  of  canals  produces  plants  un- 
known in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  probable  that  could  we  obtain  earth 
from  the  bottoms  of  mines,  never  visited  by  a  ray  of  light  since  the 
concussions  at  the  deluge,  some  vegetation  would  be  produced. 

'  The  circumstances  regarding  the  hgusticum  cornubiense,  and  se- 
veral other  plants,  are  too  well  knov^^n  to  be  insisted  upon  liere ;  but 
avena  fatua  presents  us  with  as  remarkable  an  instance  as  any,  of  the 
inert  duration  of  vegetative  power,  sealed  up  and  indestructible  in  the 
recesses  of  the  earth  ;  we  have  known  old  sward,  which  had  been  in 
turf  as  long  as  the  memory  of  man  could  reach  to,  upon  being  broken 
up,  produce  this  avena  !  not  a  simple  straggling  plant,  a  wanderer 
from  a  neighbouring  field,  but  in  an  abundance  that  indubitably  in- 
dicated its  previous  existence  in  the  soil. — Tlie  time  when  such 
seeds  were  deposited  is  far  from  any  attempts  to  guess,  as  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  a  field  would  be  laid  down  for 
grass,  in  such  a  foul  state  as  it  m.ust  have  been  in,  with  the  ancestoi"^ 
of  these  plants  growing  upon  it*,  but  we  m.ust  look  for  their 
origin  to  another  cause,  and  a  more  remote  period.' 

Perhaps  Mr.  Knapp  is  too  anxious  to  discover  the  utility  of 
different  grasses  in  the  oeconomy  of  nature.  Of  many,  no  use- 
ful properties  can  be  traced ;  nor  is  it,  we  think,  necessary  to 
suppose  that  each  individual  vegetable  must  liave  some  deter- 
mined use.  *  Many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen/  and  the 
odour  of  many  plants  to  be  scattered  in  empty  air.  These  can  be 

*  *  Observing;  in  Northumberland  a  fine  field  of  wheat  singularly  oppressed 
vrith  this  injurious  plant,  we  could  not  forbear  asking-  the  larmer  some  que- 
stions concerning  its  admission :  he  informed  us  that  the  crop  now  produced 
was  the  first  that  the  field  had  borne  since  the  breaking  u[)  from  a  turf,  which 
had  remained  in  grass  for  upwards  of  sixty  years :  his  fatlier  asserted  that  the 
crop,  previous  to  the  field's  having  been  laid  down,  was  perfectly  free  from 
this  plant,  and  the  seeds  of  the  grass  clean  and  selected;  nor  could  thev  oiFer 
any  reasonable  conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  its  appearance  in  this  instance, 
but  considered  it  as  the  natural  product  of  the  soil.  —  We  have  thought  A. 
fatua  to  prevail  more  generally  in  the  county  of  Northumberland  than  in 
oth^r  places.' 
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of  no  use,  and  we  may  with  equal  propriety  suppose  that  nui 
Tous  vegetables  which  we  see,  are  equally  void  of  utility.  The 
Almighty  has  adorned  this  v/orld  with  a  luxuriant  profusion, 
not  only  for  advantage  but  ornament ;  and  the  grasses,  if  they 
answer  no  other  purpose,  prevent  the  earth  from  being  scorched 
with  drought,  check  the  heat  which  the  burning  earth  would 
reflect,  and  prevent  the  dissipation  of  moisture  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  due  proportion  of  water,  and  the  life  of  every 
part  of  animated  nature.  We  need  scarcely  add  the  utility  of 
grasses  in  the  support  of  animals,  of  insects,  and  often  of  those 
which,  from  a  natural  animosity,  prevent  the  too  great  increase 
of  the  mxost  noxious  kinds  ;  nor  the  great  advantages  derived 
from  their  matted  roots  arresting  the  lighter  sands,  and  giving 
a  permanent  support  to  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  mould. 

On  again  turning  over  the  pages,  we  shall  select  some  parts 
of  our  author's  labours  which  will  give  a  favourable  idea  of  his 
attention  and  industry.  The  phleum  arenarium  of  Linnseus, 
Mr.  Knapp  has,  with  Hudson,  referred  to  the  phalaris  arenaria  ; 
yet  he  admits  that  it  approaches  the  phleum,  by  the  bristle-like 
hairs  towards  the  summit,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  calyx- 
valves  terminate.  He  thinks  that  there  is  probably  a  variety 
of  the  phleum  verticillatum,  if  not  another  species,  as  some 
plants  are  found  in  collections,  of  which  the  spines  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  culm  are  turned  dowmvards. 

Of  agrostis,  the  species  are  greatly  curtailed  in  number :  \\ 
deed  the  genus  itself  is  not  clearly  distinguished,  and  the  sp( 
eific  distinctions  vanish  so  gradually,  or  pass  into  different  plants 
with  such  evanescent  shades,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  are 
species,  and  what  varieties  only.  Such,  however,  is  always 
the  case  with  the  most  natural  groupes,  whether  they  form  ge- 
'nera  or  orders.  The  A.  litoralis  is  only  found  in  Witliering, 
The  A.  triaristata  has  been  referred  to  the  alopecurus,  by  Lin- 
naeus, Withering,  and  Hudson,  though  the  corolla  is  double- 
valved ;  and  to  the  phleum,  by  Schreber.  The  A.  setacea 
(brittle-leaved  bent)  is  the  A.  alpina  of  Witheiing  ^  tlie  second 
variety  of  the  canina  in  Hudson.  The  A.  ventricosa  of  Lin- 
nseus's  Mantissa,  is  the  milium  lendig  of  the  Species  Plantarum., 
and  of  W  ithering.  By  referring  it  to  millium,  we  confuse  both 
genera,  and  render  the  distinction  uncertain.  Of  the  agrostis 
alba  of  the  Species  Plantarum,  our  author  speaks  with  ditLdence 
<ind  hesitation  :  like  the  other  agrcstes,  its  appearance  is  uncer- 
tain ;  and  Mr.  Knapp  styles  it  agrostis  mutabilis. 

Some  of  the  following  genera  furnish  little  subject  of  remark. 
The  aira  ccerulea  of  the  best  botanists  our  author  refers  to 
meiica,  with  the  same  trivial  name.  The  meiica  uniiiora  of  our 
author  is  the  *  M.  nutans'  of  Hudson,  and  the  M.  nutans  the 
*  montana'  of  Hudson. 

Mr.  Knapp,  with  Scopoli,  has  formed  the  genus  Seslerla  for 
the  cvnosuius  cccruleus  of  Linnxus,  the  aira  varia  of  Jaccjuin. 
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The  poa  fluitans  of  the  Hortus  ClifFordiensis  is  retained,  though, 
in  the  Species  Plantarum,  the  plant  is  arranged  with  the  festucae. 
Our  author  follows  Haller  in  this  deviation  from  the  later  work 
of  Linnaeus,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  calyx.  The 
poa  distans  of  the  Mantissa  is  the  first  variety  of  the  aira  aqua- 
tica  of  the  Flora  Anglica.  The  remarks  on  the  poa  flexuosa, 
first  noticed  in  the  Flora  Britannica  of  Dr.  Smith,  suggest  a 
curious  method  of  distinguishing  the  alpine  plants  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  from  those  which  have  been  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens,— viz.  the  minute  specks  of  mica  glittering  on  the  lov/er 
leaves  and  roots,  from  the  quantity  of  this  earth  found  in  the 
Caledonian  mountains  and  their  clefts.  The  festucae  ofi'er  some 
subjects  of  remark,  which  we  cannot  follow  very  closely,  as 
they  would  lead  us  too  far.  The  festuca  vivipara  is  curious, 
but  not  singular  in  its  mode  of  propagation.  The  seeds  vegetate 
in  the  parent  plant,  and,  when  they  fall  on  the  ground,  require 
only  a  proper  soil  into  which  they  may  strike  their  minute  roots. 
The  festuca  uniglumis  of  the  Hortus  Kewensis  is  retained  under 
the  same  genus,  though  referred  to  the  lolium  with  the  trivial 
name  of  bromoides,  by  Hudson,  Withering,  &c.  The  plant, 
however,  resembles  the  other  species  of  Iclium  only  in  having 
one  valve  to  the  calyx.  The  festuca  pratensis  of  Hudson,  Cur- 
tis, and  our  present  author,  is  the  F.  elatior  of  the  Species 
Plantarum,  and  the  F.  pinnata,  the  brornus  pinnatus  of  tlie  same 
work. 

The  bromus  racemosus,  the  slender  broom,  first  distinctly 
noticed  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the  Linnean  Transactions,  seems  to 
be  the  fourth  variety  of  B.  polymorphus  of  Withering.  It  is  a 
tender  grass,  appearing  early,  but  SQon  overpowered  by  the 
more  luxuriant  herbage.  Our  author  distinguishes  the  B.  seca- 
linus  from  the  mollis,  though  sometimes  confounded,  and  we 
think  we  have  seen  some  varieties  of  the  former  approaching 
very  nearly  the  latter.  The  B.  secalinus,  however,  merits  the 
rank  of  a  distinct  species.  The  B.  multiflorus  was  first  de- 
scribed in  the  Linnean  Transactions.  Our  author  retains  the 
trivial  name  of  asper,  for  the  short-awned  pendent  broom,  and 
rejects  the  fanciful  ones  of  Hudson  and  some  other  botanists. 

The  genus  of  arundo  offers  few  subjects  of  remark.  The 
trivial  name  of  the  A.  colorata  of  the  Kew  garden  is  retained  : 
it  is  the  phalaris  arundo  of  the  Species  Plantarum,  the  calama- 
grostis  variegatus  of  Gmelin,  who  seems  to  have  separated  it 
from  the  arundines  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  Knapp  continues  the  genus  Rotbollia,  formed  by  theyoung- 
er  Linnaeus,  in  order  to  include  the  sea  rush  grass.  It  is  referred 
to  the  genus cegiiops  in  the  Species  Pantarum.  He  retains  also  the 
genus  Knappia,  called  in  honour  of  our  author,  by  Dr.  Smith, 
who  formed  it  to  include  the  Anglesea  sand  grass,  which  hung 
but  loosely  on  the  agrostis,  to  which  it  had  been  referred. 

The  triticum  commune  of  Hudson,  and  our  author,    is  the 
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clymus  caninus  of  the  Species  Plantarum,  and  the  T.  lolia* 
ceum,  the  poa  lollacea  of  the  Flora  Anglica.  This  is  the  hist 
species  described  by  our  author — the  hundred  and  fourteenth. 

Seme  of  the  more  important  varieties  are  added,  which  we 
can  only  enumerate.  These  are  the  agrostis  seminuda,  a  va- 
riety of  the  A.  vulgaris  capillaris  of  Leers — nigra  of  Withering  ; 
2.  A.  brevis,  a  variety  of  the  A.  stolonifera  ;  3.  Poa  glomerata, 
a  variety  of  P.  alpina  ;  4.  P.  ccerulea,  subccerulea  of  the  En- 
glish Botany,  variety  of  the  P.  pratensis  ;  5.  Festuca  repens 
(rubra  L.,  cambrica  Hudson)  variety  of  F.  duriuscula. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  this  very  splendid 
work.  It  is  chaste,  elegant,  and  instructive ;  nor  is  it  among 
the  least  of  its  ornaments,  that  lighter  classic  elegance  occasion-, 
:rily  relieves  the  drier  and  more  abstruse  botanical  disquisi- 
tions. 


Art.  V. — Elements  and  Practice  of  Mensuration  and  Land  Sur~ 
veying,  adapted  both  to  Public  and  Private  Instruction.  With 
an  Appendix^  containing  Pules  for  Measuring  Hay-stacks  y  Marl- 
pits,  and  Canals.  By  Joseph  Beckett.  Svo.  8s.  Boards.  Laclv- 
ington  and  Co.      1804. 

AIMONG  the  various  arts  and  sciences  which  have  been  cul- 
tivated and  improved  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years,  we 
know  of  none  which  has  made  a  more  rapid  progress,  or  the 
acqu'rement  of  v/hich  has  been  more  facilitated,  tlian  the  art  of 
hook-maki/ig.  In  the  days  of  our  youth  an  author  thought  it  a  formi- 
dable thing  to  appear  before  the  public,  and  would,  v/ith  trem- 
bling hands  and  throbbing  breast,  examine  his  manuscript  again 
and  again  before  he  would  venture  to  commit  it  to  the  press  j 
but  in  the  present  times  this  race  of  beings  has  become  more 
hardy,  and  dreads  not  to  expose  its  offspring  to  an  ordeal  severe 
ss  the  fire  of  Moloch  ;  the  press  is  always  open  •,  the  printers' 
devils  seise  with  avidity  all  that  comes  within  their  grasp,  and 
hide  within  their  dark  regions  the  hasty  produce  of  this  rash 
tribe. 

—— Facilis  descensus  Averni. 

Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras, 

Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.  Virg. 

Formerly,  the  mere  mechanical  labour  of  writing  a  book  de- 
terred many  a  literary  character  from  commencing  author :  but 
in  these  more  happy  days,  when  once  a  gentleman  has  become 
expert  in  using  those  grand  auxiliaries  to  the  mind,  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  a  paste'brusk^  the  great  difficulty  is  removed  ;  and 
in  a  few  days  tiie  public  may  admire  his  manual  dexterity^ 
though  they  may  find  no  reason  to  be  astonished  at  the  strength 
of  his  understanding,  or  the  profundity  of  his  knowledge. 

The  work  before  us  is  of  such  a  nature  as  calls  not  for  any 
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elaborate  criticism.  Its  author  professes  to  teach  the  elements 
and  practice  of  mensuration ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
printers'  spacing  leads y  has  managed  to  cover  (we  cannot  say^//, 
since  some  pages  do  not  contain  twenty  lines,)  342  octavo  pages. 
Of  these,  the  first  220  are  appropriated  to  geometrical  defini- 
tions, theorems,  and  problems,  mensuration  of  superficies,  co- 
nic sections,  and  solids  ;  artificers'  works,  timber -measuring, 
and  specific  gravity.  If  there  wer:^  any  difficulty  in  examining 
this  part  of  the  work,  it  would  be  in  determining  what  portion  of 
it  really  belonged  to  the  author  j  much  of  it,  very  much  indeed, 
has  been,  taken  from  two  well-known  performances  by  Dr. Hut- 
ton  —  his  Mensuration,  and  his  Course  of  Mathematics.  A$ 
the  volume  is  by  no  means  free  from  press-errors,  we  have  been 
inclined  to  conjecture  that  Mr.  Beckett  intended  to  make  a  ge- 
neral acknowledgement  at  the  beginning  of  his  book,  but  that 
the  printer,  by  mistake,  put  it  in  a  wrong  place.  At  p.  187 
v/e  meet  v/ith  a  short  passage,  som.ething  like  which,  we  con- 
ceive, was  intended  for  the  first  page  : — viz.  '  What  follows  i$ 
chiefly  extracted  from  Dr. Mutton's  excellent'I'reatise  onMensu- 
ration,  large  octavo.' 

From  p.  220  to  241  we  find  a  strange  jumble  of  tables,  rules, 
and  questions,  with  exquisite  poetry,  and  curious  grammar. 
Among  the  tables,  is  one  of  circular  segments,  which,  it  may 
be  proper  to  add,  is  often  erroneous  in  the  last  figure. 

About  sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  Land-Surveying  :  but  this 
part  is  peculiarly  deficient,  as  it  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
principles  of  trigonometry.  Our  author  seises  two  or  three 
opportunities  of  sneering  at  a  brother  book-maker,  whom  he 
characterises  as  '  the  modern  philosopher  Davis,'  and  with 
whom  he  seems  very  angry  for  transcribing  Barne's  Geodxsia. 
We  knov/  not  why  Mr.  Beckett's  spleen  should  thus  be  raised  a- 
gainst  a  feliovv^  pioneer  among  the  thickets  and  brambles  of 
science  ;  is  it  because  the  labours  of  Mr.  Davis  have  prevented 
our  author  from  availing  himself  of  Burne's  publication  in  some 
such  manner  as  he  has  done  of  another's  ? 

In  an  appendix  of  nearly  forty  pages,  Mr.  Beckett  applies  the 
equidistant  ordinate  m^ethod  to  the  measuring  of  hay-stacks, 
marl -pits,  canals,  moats,  drains,  and  mill-pools:  here  vv'e  find 
many  rules  and  observations,  some  practical,  others  impracti- 
cable. We  could  not  help  admiring  the  directions  for  the  men- 
suration of  hay-stacks,  and  finding  their  contents  by  the  yard. 
In  better  days,  Vv^nen  revievv^ers  could  afford  to  keep  a  horse, 
we  purchased  our  hay  by  lueight ;  but  these  revolutionary  times 
have  produced  many  alterations  j  so,  if  v>^e  were  now  to  walk 
to  the  Haymarket,  or  to  Whitechapel,  we  suppose  we  should 
hear  livery-stable-keepers  bargaining  for  gs  many  yards  of  hay 
£is  would  serve  thirty  or  forty  horses  a  week.  This  part  of 
mensuration  has  indeed,  as  our  author  obseiTes,  *  been  most 
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unaccountably  neglected-,'  and  he  may  well  pride  himself  uport 
the  success  M'lth  which  he  has  laid  down  rules  for  its  simplifi- 
cation and  extension :  we  trust  he  will  not  suffer  his  exertions  ta 
terminate  here ;  for  we  doubt  not  that  the  mathematical  sciences 
may  be  applied  with  equal  facility  to  the  improvement  of  other 
useful  arts.  Before  another  edition  of  this  work  is  called  for, 
the  author  might,  perhaps,  obtain  an  assortment  of  measure 
patterns  !"rom  some  fashionable  taylor,  which,  with  a  little  in- 
genuity, would  furnish  a  new  and  useful  subject  for  another 
eighteen  or  twenty  pages.  The  knights  of  the  needle  might 
then  be  accommodated,  as  well  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  whip  ; 
and  our  beaux  might  strut  about  Bond-street,  bedecked  with 
patent  elastic  pantaloons  with  their  dimensions  rectilicd  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  equidistant  ordinate  method  !  What 
trifles  are  the  discoveries  of  a  Newton,  compared  with  such  as 
we  now  allude  to !  An  author  who  performs  all  this,  will 
have  arrived  at  the  acme  of  science,  and  may,  with  confidence, 
apply  to  his  own  performances  the  language  of  Ovid  : 

Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignes. 
Nee  potent  ferrum,  nee  edax  abolere  vetustas. 


Art.  VI. — Military  Memoirs^  relating  to  Campaigns^  Battles^ 
and  Stratagems  of  War^  atitient  and  modern  ;  extracted  from  the 
best  Authorities :  ivith  occasional  Kemarlzs,  By  the  Author  of 
Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Asia y  from  1778  to  17845  ^V.  ^c. 
Svo.     lOs.Qd.  Boards,     Johnson.     1804. 

THIS  work  is  well  timed.  If  the  English  constitution  be 
worth  preserving — and  who  is  there,  that,  amidst  all  its  defects, 
would  consent  to  part  with  it  ? — such  is  the  awful  crisis  to 
which  Vv-e  are  hastening  apace,  that  every  man  must  consent  to 
become  a  soldier  or  a  sailor — the  musket  must  divide  our  time 
with  the  ploughshare,  and  the  shuttle  be  relinquished  for  the 
bayonet.  But  a  nation  that  is  becoming  military,  must  be  also 
beccming  fond  'of  military  subjects ;  and  it  is  a  propensity 
that  should  be  encouraged,  not  more  by  practical  pomp  and  pa- 
rade, than  by  judicious  and  entertaining  histories  of  military 
campaigns.  The  feelings  of  the  future  hero  may  be  formed  in 
the  closet,  and  he  may  burn  in  solitude  for  an  opportunity  of 
rivaling  those  deeds  of  heroism,  of  repeating  those  successful 
•stratagems,  of  obtaining  those  immortal  triumphs,  which  the 
military  page  before  him  presents  in  living  colours.  For  these, 
as  well  as  other  reasons,  we  receive  with  pleasure  the  Memoirs 
now  submitted  to  our  consideration.  They  are  the  work  of  a 
gentleman  v/ho  has  long  been  engaged  in  similar  studies,  and 
will  (Certainly  be  no  drawback  upon  the  reputation   he   has 
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already  acquired.  They  are  divided,  as  the  titb  expre-.3e3,  into 
two  parts,  oflering  an  account  of  ancient  ar.  well  as  of  modern 
battles  5  the  former  comprising  those  wars  which  occurred  prior 
to  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  latter  those  which  have 
taken  place  since.  The  author's  motives  for  thus  considering 
ancient  and  modern  wars  in  the  same  treatise,  as  well  as  the 
sources  from  which  he  has  drawn  nmch  of  his  intelligence,  he 
shall  be  suffered  to  present  in  his  own  words. 

*  —  Books  relating  to  the  conduct,  and  treatises  on  the  art  of 
war  are  not  in  every  hand,  nor,  if  they  were,  has  every  one  leisure  to 
read  them.  The  details  of  memorable  battles,  anticnt  and  modern, 
on  which  the  fate  of  nations  has  depended,  arc  less  generally  known 
than  they  ought  to  be,  and  would  be  read,  particularly  at  a  crisis  like 
the  present,  with  pleasure  and  advantage  by  military  men  of  all  ranks 
and  descriptions,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  grati- 
fying their  inclination.  The  descriptions  given  of  such  battles,  m 
books  of  general  history,  are  commonly  too  concise  to  be  either  en- 
tertaining, or,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  useful :  and  few  readers 
have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  cotemporary  historians,  by 
whom  the  details  are  related.  Bat,  by  a  judicious  selection,  account* 
of  the  most  celebrated  battles,  (at  present  to  be  found  only  by  turn- 
ing over  numerous  volumes  of  history,  in  many  languages,}  may  be 
brought  together  and  contained  in  one  volume,  of  a  moderate  size  ; 
yet  so  minutely  described,  as  to  s^rve  the  principal  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  maxims  of  war ;  and  that  with  more  pleasure,  force,  and 
effect,  than  if  they  were  exhibited  in  a  didactic  form. — Supposed 
cases  of  the  number  of  an  enemy,  the  ground  he  occupies,  his  rela- 
tive positions,  and  other  particulars  stated  abstractedly,  take  but 
little  hold  on  the  mind;  and  lessons,  founded  on  these  abstracted 
cases,  are  soon  forgotten.  The  memory  is  very  much  under  the  in- 
fluence and  direction  of  the  imagination  ;  and  proceeds  in  the  opera- 
tion of  recollection  by  association  of  ideas.  But  among  a  great  va- 
riety of  battles,  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  there  are  man^ 
that  amuse  the  imagination,  and  some  that  may  be  called  to  mind, 
almost  without  any  effort,  even  on  sudden  emergencies,  by  some 
points  of  resemblance  or  of  contrast.  The  perusal  of  military  history 
is,  at  any  rate,  the  most  natural  and  easy  introduction  to  the  study 
of  military  tactics. 

*  However  the  instrumentality  has  varied,  the  great  operations  of 
v/ar,  springing  from  genius  and  sound  sense,  have  continued  in  all 
times  and  places  the  same.  Though  the  manner  of  engaging,  since 
the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  be,  in  some  respects,  different^  sea- 
sons, grounds,  forage,  surprises,  ambushes,  retreats,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  grand  outlines,  and  almost  the  whole  theory  of  war  remain  un- 
altered. Similar  emergencies  suggest  similar  measures  :  the  same  cir- 
cumstances dictate  the  same  expedients.  Nor  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  weapons  of  antient  and  modern  v;-arfare  so  great  as  may 
perhaps  be  som.etimes  imagined.  The  antients  had  their  missive 
weapons  as  well  as  we  ;  darts,  slings,  bows  and  arrows,  balistas  and 
catapultiE.  Vinese,  rams,  and  moveable  towers,  were  scarcely  less 
fbrjnidable  to  walled  to^vns  than  battering  cannoa ;  and  chariots. 
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armed  with  projecting  scythes,  as  Httle  to  be  opposed,  though  they 
miglit  be  eUided,  as  field  artillery. 

*  For  this  reason  the  editor  has  made  a  compilation  of  military  oc- 
currences, antient  as  well  as  modern.  The  antient  Greek  writers  are 
but  very  imperfectly  understood,  in  the  general  translations  of  their 
whole  works ;  but,  least  of  all  when  they  touch  on  the  conduct  of 
war,  and  the  order  and  vicissitudes  of  battles.  For  instance,  who  can 
form  any  accurate  and  adequate  idea  of  engagements  from  Hamp- 
den's Polybius  ?  In  ilie  present  compilation,  recourse  has  been  had 
to  the  original  of  Polybius,  Xenophon,  Arrianus,  and  other  Greek 
authors.  And,  witli  the  assistance  not  only  of  Vegetius  and  -^lia- 
nus,  but  that  of  military  gentlemen,  who  have  added  the  study  of  the 
theory  to  an  acquaintance  with  actual  scenes  of  war,  descriptions  of 
battles  have  been  made  out,  which  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  intelligible. 
The  whole  of  these  anecdotes,  extracted  from  the  best  authonties, 
serve  to  illustrate  and  to  impress  on  the  mind  a  lively  and  practical 
conviction  cf  the  most  important  truths  ;  how  often  enthusiasm  and 
numbers  have  prevailed  over  disciplined  valour,  and  all  the  tactician's 
art ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  often  a  high  and  impetuous  spirit, 
by  deranging  the  plan  of  the  general,  and  exposing  the  troops  to  be 
attacked  in  flank,  have  involved  the  whole  in  defeat  and  disaster ;  on 
what  minute  acciderits  the  fate  of  battles  often  turns  ;  the  effects  of 
surprise  ;  the  power  of  novelty;  the  pr^grtectlon  of  courage  ;  the  fatal 
infiuence  and  contagion  of  fear.  But,  amidst  the  ever-shifting  scene 
of  a  great  battle  accidents  are  controlled  by  the  presence  cf  mind, 
and  the  invention  of  a  consum.mate  com/mander ;  who,  in  the  re- 
sources of  his  own  mind,  fraught  with  various  ideas  and  stratager 
of  v/ar,  finds  means  to  repair  sudden  reverses  of  fortune,  and  even 
improve  unforeseen  accidents  into  victory.'  p.vi. 

The  first  part  commences  with  the  battle  of  Thymbrium, 
fought  between  the  Persians  and  Babylonians,  as  related  by 
Xenopiion  in  his  Cyropi^tedia,  and  closes  with  that  of  Plalidown-' 
hill,  between  the  English  and  Scots,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
Yet,  as  no  marginal  references,  appendix,  or  subdivisions  into 
sections,  are  given  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  volume, 
it  must  be  obvious  to  every  reader,  that  nations  are  jumbled 
upon  nations,  and  v/ars  upon  vv-ars,  with  far  too  little  order  or 
discrimination.  Should  the  present  work  reach  a  second  edition, 
we  would  strenuously  advise  the  writer  to  introduce  a  few  more 
partitions,  and  at  least  a  regular  table  of  contents,  to  put  us  a 
little  more  fully  into  possession  of  his  plan;  and  then  we  will 
allow  him  to  pursue  it  in  his  own  way,  v/hether  geographically 
or  chronologically. — His  account  of  the  battle  between  Philip' 
of  Macedon  and  Ouinctus  Flaminius  might  have  been  more 
amply  detailed  with  advantage ;  but  v/e  select  it,  as  having  begun 
on  both  sides  undesignedly,  and  consequently  in  a  manner  that 
seldom  occurs  either  in  ancient  or  modern  history.  Its  date  ia 
nearly  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  :sra. 

*  The  army  of  FlaiTiinius  consisted  of  upv.'arda  of  twenty-six  thou- 
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sand  men,  including  six  thousand  foot,  and  thrce  hundred  horse, 
furnished  by  the  iEtohans,  (whose  country  lay  on  the  south  side  of 
Phihp's  dominions,)  who,  in  the  dispute,  had  taken  the  Roman  side. 

*  Philip's  forces  were  about  the  same  number.  Both  armies  ad- 
vanced until  they  met,  near  Scotusa,  a  town  in  the  heart  of  Thessaly, 
not  far  from  Pharsalus,  where  the  mighty  contest  between  Julius 
Caesar  and  Pompey  was  afterwards  decided. 

*  The  neighbourhood  of  two  such  armies,  says  Plutarch,  did  not 
produce  the  ordinary  effect  of  mutually  intimidating  each  other. 
On  the  contrary,  it  increased  their  courage  and  ardour :  the  Romans 
being  elated  with  the  prospect  of  conqueiing  the  Macedonians, 
whose  fame  in  war  had  been  estabhshed  in  the  days  of  Alexrindcr ; 
and  the  Macedonians  hoping,  by  a  victory  over  the  Romans,  whom 
they  considered  as  far  more  formidable  than  their  antient  competi- 
tors, the  Persians,  to  raise  the  character  of  their  present  king,  Philip, 
above  that  of  Alexander  himself. 

*  It  had  rained  hard  during  the  night,  and,  in  the  morning,  the 
plain,  where  the  armies  were  drawn  up,  was  covered  with  a  mist, 
which  prevented  the  one  party  from  seeing  what  was  doing  by  the 
other.  Those  parties,  therefore,  who  were  sent  out  by  both  armies 
to  reconnoitre,  meetin^^  unexpectedly,  brought  on  an  engagement, 
amongst  some  hills,  which,  from  their  shape,  resembling  the  heads  of 
dogs,  are  called,  in  the  Greek  language,  CynoscephaU. 

*  The  success  was  balanced  betv/een  the  parties,  the  unevenness  of 
the  ground  favouring  each  by  turns.  Reinforcements,  however, 
were,  from  time  to  time,  dispatched  from  each  commander  to  his 
party,  until,  at  length,  when  the  day  cleared  up,  the  action  gradually 
became  general. 

*  Phihp,  who  had  taken  his  station  on  his  right  wing,  advanced, 
from  the  rising  grounds  he  occupied,  with  his  whole  phalanx,  against 
the  Romans,  who  were  unable  to  resist  the  heavy  assault  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, moving  on  with  their  long  saris sx  or  spears,  projecting  a 
great  way  before  them,  and  the  middle  and  rear  ranks  completely 
sheltered  from  missiles,  by  their  shields  held  up,  and,  as  it  were, 
locked  one  into  another  over  their  heads. 

'  In  the  course  of  the  battle,  the  Macedonian  left  wing  came  to  be 
separated  a  little  from  the  main  body,  as  must  have  happened  when 
it  got  on  broken  or  rugged  ground,  such  as  are  the  hills  in  that 
part  of  Thessaly.  The  Roman  general  immediately  discovered  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  him  of  employing  his  troops,  with  their  pe- 
cuhar  arm^s,  to  advantage.  He,  therefore,  instantly  rushed  on  that 
wing,  while  in  that  unfavourable  situation,  and  made  dreadful  havock 
among  them  :  for,  on  account  of  the  inequahty  and  roughness  of  the 
ground,  the  Macedonians  could  not  preserve  the  close  and  dense  ar- 
rangement of  the  phalanx,  but  were  forced  to  fight,  as  it  were,  man 
to  man,  encumbered  instead  of  being  defended  by  their  long  un- 
manageable spears  and  heavy  arm^our. 

*  The  phalanx  was  like  an  animal  of  enormous  strength  and  sta- 
ture, which,  whilst  it  retained  its  compact  order,  as  one  body,  v/as 
irresistible  and  impenetrable ;  but,  Vv-hen  that  order  was  broken, 
every  separate  soldier  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  strength  ;  not  only 
from  the  nature  of  his  arms,  but  that  the  force  of  each  member  of 
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the  body  consisted  in  his  being  a  part  of  the  whole,  rather  than  iii^ 
his  own  individual  or  personal  exertions. 

*  As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  penetrated  througlt  the  breaks  iiv 
the  line  of  the  phalanx,  and  gotten  within  the  point  of  their  long 
projecting  spear,  the  victory  was  decided  :  for  a  phalanx-man,  having 
dne  hand  employed  in  holding  and  managing  a  pike  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  another  in  making  use  of  his  shield,  be- 
came not  only  of  no  avail  against  the  Roman  legionary,  with  his 
short  cut-and-thrust  sword  and  buckler,  but  utterly  unable  to  defend 
himself  from  attack. 

*  The  disorder  produced  in  Phihp's  army  was  extreme  ;  many  felF 
on  the  spot,  others  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled,  and  that  ill-ad- 
vised prince  lost,  it  is  said,  not  fewer  than  eight  thousand  slain,  and 
five  thousand  taken  prisoners,  on  that  day.  That  even  the  king 
himself  escaped  was  owing  principally  to  the  iEtolians,  who,  instead 
of  following  up  the  victory,  fell  to  plundering  his  camp,  leaving  the 
Romans  to  pursue  the  fugitives  as  they  were  abfe.'     p.  136. 

Applying  this  battle  to  modern  times,  and  especially  to  the 
present  state  of  our  own  country,  we  perceive  easily  that  the 
pike  is  not  a  sufficient  weapon  of  defence  j  that,  in  case  of  dis- 
comfiture, it  will  become  a  useless  encumbrance  ;  and  that  hence 
the  pikeman  should  at  the  same  time  be  protected  by  a  sword, 
or  some  otl  icr  side-arm,  which  will  fit  him  for  close  quarters, 
as  the  pike  does  for  more  distant  encounter.  The  sword  is  the 
only  weapon  he  can  employ  in  a  retreat  or  rout  j  and  from  the 
inutility  of  the  shield,  in  consequence  of  the  change  which  the 
employment  of  gunpowder  has  made  in  modern  tactics,  he  will 
be  able  to  wield  both  instruments  with  much  comparative  ease. 
From  the  casualty  with  which  this  battle  commenced,  the  'uc- 
tunteer  field-ofTicer  must  also  perceive  the  immense  importance 
of  having  his  senses  always  about  him,  of  self-collection,  and 
constant  presence  of  mind — since  it  is  not  always  possible  to  as-, 
certain  the  direct  spot  in  which  the  field  will  be  contested. 

The  modern  departm.ent  of  the  work  before  us  opens  widi 
some  observations  that  may  be  useful  to  the  military  tiro  ;  and 
we  accordingly  select  them. 

*  Not  only  offensive  arms  underwent  a  m.aterial  change,,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  gunpowder,  but  also  those  for  deience  fell  gra- 
dually into  disuse ;  for,  when  projectile  arms  were  become  so  perfect 
as  to  form  the  basis  of  the  whole  art  of  war,  and  to  render  hand-arms 
almost  useless  :  above  all,  when  it  was  discovered,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  contrive  any  defensive  armour  light  enough  to  be  worn  by 
the  soldiers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  strong  enough  to  resist  a  musket- 
bullet,  not  to  speak  of  cannon-balls,  then  all  sorts  of  annour  for  de- 
fence were  entirely  thrown  aside. 

*  Another  article,  in  which  great  alterations  have  been  necessarily 
made,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  gunpoAvder,  in  war,  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  troops  in  order  of  battle  and  on  a  march. 

'  The   Macedonians   and  other   Greek   nations  were   frequently 
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drawn  up  on  a  depth  of  sixteen,  and  even  thirty-two  men,  placed  one 
behind  another,  in  files  ;  because  th?t  deep  and  dense  order,  while  it 
could  be  perfectly  preserved,  enabled  them  to  bear  down  all  opposi- 
tion. 

*  The  Romans,  whose  chief  arm  was  the  sword,  rejected  the  dense 
order  of  the  Greeks,  as  incompatible  with  the  use  of  that  weapon, 
and  drev/  up  in  long  full  lines,  of  three  men  in  depth,  much  the  same 
as  is  practised  in  the  present  times  in  European  armies  ;  but  then  the 
men  were  arranged,  not  in  files,  one  behind  another,  as  is  now  done, 
but  each  man,  in  the  succeeding  rank,  was  placed  diagonally,  oppo- 
site to  the  interval,  between  the  two  men  in  the  rank  before  him. 
Besides,  the  Roman  soldier,  in  order  to  have  the  full  play  of  his 
short  cut-and-thrust  sword  and  buckler,  required  a  great  deal  more 
room,  in  all  directions,  than  either  the  Macedonian  or  modern  Euro- 
pean soldier. 

*  The  nature  of  the  arms  must  always  determine  the  manner  of 
forming  an  army,  and  of  arranging,  in  that  order,  the  troops  for 
battle. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  continual  alterations  and  frequent  improve- 
ments in  the  form  and  other  circumstances  of  modern  fire-arms,  it 
yet  seems  impossible  that  the  men  who  use  them  can  be  drawn  up 
to  advantage  in  any  other  way  than  in  three  Hnes. 

'  With  two  lines  only  there  v/ill  be  ground  lost ;  and,  with  four, 
they  can  never  all  fire  at  the  same  time. 

*  It  has,  therefore,  been  owing  to  the  introduction  of  gunpowder 
in  war,  that,  in  modern  times,  the  order  of  troops  in  battle  resembles 
much  more  the  dense  arrangement  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  than 
the  open  distribution  of  the  men  in  the  Roman  legion.*     p.  214. 

*  Of  the  manner  in  v.-hich  war  was  carried  on  in  the  middfe  ages, 
after  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  but  before  the  use  of  that  inflam- 
mable substance  had  introduced  any  material  alteration  in  battle, 
the  three  signal  victories  obtained  by  the  English  over  the  French, 
at  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincouil,  are  very  curious  examples. 

*  In  all  of  these  battles  there  appears  the  same  temerity  in  the  En- 
glish princes,  who,  without  any  object  of  moment,  and  merely  for 
the  sake  of  renown  or  of  plunder,  had  ventured  so  far  into  the  ene- 
my's country  as  to  leave  themselves  no  retreat ;  and  who,  unless  to 
be  saved  by  the  imprudence  of  the  French  commanders,  were,  from 
their  very  situation,  exposed  to  inevitable  destruction. 

*  But,  allowance  being  made  for  this  temerity,  which,  according 
to  the  irregular  plans  of  war  followed  in  those  ages,  seems  to  have 
been  unavoidable,  there  appears  in  the  day  of  action  the  same  pre- 
sence of  mind,  dexterity,  courage,  firmness,  and  precaution,  on  the 
part  of  the  Enghsh  ;  the  same  precipitation,  confuoion,  and  vain  con- 
fidence, on  the  part  of  the  French :  and  the  events  were  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  such  opposite  conduct. 

*  The  imn^diate  consequences  of  those  great  victories  were  also 
similar :  for  the  English,  instead  of  pushing  the  French  with  vigour, 
and  taking  advantage  of  their  consternation,  seem  rather  to  have  re- 
laxed their  efforts,  and  to  have  allowed  the  enemy  leisure  to  recover 
from  their  losses.*     p.  220. 

2  E2 
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The  writer  proceeds  to  detail  these  battles  at  some  Icngtit, 
from  Frpissard,  Villaiii,  and  Hume ;  but  their  general  history 
is  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  this  pla'ce.  One  of  the 
best  narrated  engagements  in  this  department  is  that  of  Flow- 
deui  between  the  tScots  and  English,  in  1513,  chiefly  drawn  up 
from  Hume  and  Buchanan;  it  is  too  long,  however,  for  in- 
sertion. But  the  following  observations  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
here  strangely  introduced  among  the  battles  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  instead  of  among  those  of  the  fourteenth,  we  cannot 
avoid  extracting,  for  their  great  pertinence  at  the  present  sea- 
son. 

*  Speaking  of  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  he  says,  "  I  think  it  would 
trouble  a  Roman  antiquary  to  finde  a  like  example  in  tlieir  histories; 
the  example,  I  say,  of  a  king  brought  prisoner  to  Rome,  by  an  army 
of  eight  thousand,  which  he  had  surrounded  with  forty  thousand, 
better  appointed,  and  no  lesse  expert  warriours.  This,  I  am  sure  of, 
that  neither  S3'phax,  the  Numidian,  followed  by  a  rabble  of  half 
scullions,  as  Livie  rightly  tcrmes  them,  nor  those  cowardly  kings, 
Perseus  and  Gentius,  are  worthy  patternes.  All  that  have  read  of 
Cressi  and  Agincourt  will  bear  me  witnesse,  that  I  do  not  alledge 
the  battell  of  Poitiers,  for  lack  of  other,  as  good  exr.m>ples  of  the 
English  virtue :  the  proof  wmereoi  hath  left  many  a  hundred  better 
marks  in  all  quarters  of  France  than  ever  did  the  valour  of  the  Ro- 
mans. If  any  man  impute  these  victories  of  our's  to  the  long  bow, 
as  carr^nng  further,  piercing  more  strongly,  and  quicker  of  discharge, 
than  the  French  crosse-bow — my  answer  is  ready  :  that,  in  all  these 
respects,i^it  is  also  (being  drawn  with  a  strong  arm)  superior  to  the 
musket,  yet  is  the  musket  a  weapon  of  more  use.  The  gun  and  the 
crosse-bow  are  of  like  force,  when  discharged  by  a  boy  or  woman, 
as  when  by  a  strong  man  ;  weaknessc  or  sickncssc,  or  a  sore  finger, 
makes  the  long  bow  unserviceable.  More  particularly,  I  say,  that 
it  was  the  custome  of  our  ancestors  to  shoot,  for  the  most  part,  point 
blank  ;  and  so  shall  he  perceive,  v/ho  will  note  the  circumstances  of 
almost  any  one  battell.  This  takes  away  all  objection  ;  for,  when 
two  armies  are  within  the  distance  of  a  butt's  length,  one  flight  of 
arrows,  or  two  at  the  most,  can  be  dehvered  before  they  close. 
Neither  is  it,  in  generall,  true,  that  the  long  bow  reacheth  further, 
or  that  it  pierceth  more  strongly  than  the  crosse-bow ;  but  this  is 
the  rare  effect  of  an  extraordinary  arme,  whereupon  can  be  grounded 
no  common  rule.  If  any  man  shall  ask,  how  then  came  it  to  passe 
that  the  English  wan  so  many  great  battells,  having  no  advantage  to 
help  him  ?  I  may,  with  best  commendation  of  modesty,  refer  him  to 
the  French  historian,  who,  relating  the  victory  of  our  men  at  Cre- 
vant,'  where  they  passed  a  bridge,  in  face  of  the  enemy,  useth  these 
words :  the  English  comes  with  a  conquering  bravery,  as  he  that 
was  accustom.ed  to  gain  every  where  without  any  stay :  he  forceth 
our  guard  placed  upon  the  bridge  to  keep  the  passage.  Or  I  may 
cite  another  place  of  the  same  author,  where  he  tells,  how  the 
Britons,  being-  invaded  by  Charles  the  Eighth,  king  of  France, 
thought  it  good  pohcy  to  apparrell  a  thousand  and  five  hundred  of 
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tlieir  own  men  in  English  cassocks,  hoping  that  the  very  sight  of  tlie 
English  red  crosse  would  be  enough  to  terrifie  the  French.  But  I  will 
not  stand  to  borrow  of  the  French  historians,  (all  v.-hich,  excepting 
De  Serres  and  Paulus  ^mihus,  report  wonders  of  our  nation  :)  the 
proposition  which  I  first  undertook  to  maintain,  that  the  miHtary 
virtue  of  the  English,  prevailing  against  all  manner  of  difficulties, 
ought  to  be  preferred  before  that  of  the  Romans,  which  was  assisted 
with  all  advantages  that  could  be  desired.  If  it  be  demanded  why, 
then,  did  not  our  kings  finish  the  conquest  as  Cassar  had  done  ?  My 
answer  may  be,  (I  hope  v/ithout  offence,)  that  our  kings  v/ere  like  to 
the  race  of  the  ^acldae,  of  whom  tlie  old  poet  Ennius  gave  this  note  : 
Bdllpotentes  sunt  magis  quam  sapicntia  potentzs  {[sapientipotentes]  ;  they 
were  more  warhke  than  pohtlc.  Whoso  notes  their  proceedings  may 
find  that  none  of  them  went  to  work  like  a  conqueror,  save  only  king 
Henry  the  Fifth,  the  course  of  whose  victories  it  pleased  God  to  in- 
terrupt by  his  death.  But  this  question  is  the  more  easily  answered  if 
another  be  first  made.  Why  did  not  the  Romans  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Gaule  before  the  time  of  C'jesar  ?  Why  not  after  the  Macedonian 
war  ?  Why  not  after  the  third  Punick,  or  after  the  Numantian  ?  At 
all  these  times  they  had  good  leisure  ;  and  then,  especially,  had  they 
both  leisure  and  fit  opportunity,  when  under  the  conduct  of  Marius, 
they  had  newly  vanquished  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  by  whom  the 
country  of  Gaule  had  been  piteously  wasted.  Surely  the  words  of 
Tully  were  true,  that,  with  other  nations,  the  Romans  fought  for 
dominion — witli  the  Gaules  for  preservation  of  their  own  safety. 

"  Therefore  they  attempted  not  the  conquest  of  Gaule  until  they 
were  lords  of  all  other  countries  to  them  known.  We,  on  the  other 
side,  held  only  the  one-half  of  our  own  island,  the  other  half  being 
inhabited  by  a  nation  (unlesse,  perhaps,  in  wealth  and  numbers  of 
men  somewhat  inferiour,)  every  way  equall  to  ourselves;  a  nation 
antiently  and  strongly  allied  to  our  enemies  the  French,  and,  in  that 
regard,  enemy  to  us,  so  that  our  danger  lay  both  before  and  behindc 
us  ;  and  the  greater  danger  at  our  backs,  where  commonly  we  felt, 
always  we  feared,  a  stronger  invasion  by  land,  than  we  could  make 
upon  France,  transporting  our  forces  over  sea, 

"  It  is  usual  with  men  that  have  pleased  themselves  with  admiring 
the  m.atters  which  they  find  in  antient  histones,  to  hold  it  a  great  iri- 
jury  done  to  tlielr  judgement,  if  any  take  upon  him,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, to  extoH  the  things  of  later  ages.  But,  I  am  well  persuaded, 
that,  as  the  divided  vertue  of  this  our  island  hath  given  more  noble 
proof  of  itself,  than,  under  so  worthy  a  leader,  that  Roman  army 
could  do,  which  afterwards  could  win  Rome  and  all  her  empire, 
making  Ccesar  a  monarch  ;  sOy  hereafter^  by  God's  blessing,  -who  hath 
converted  our  greatest  hindrance  into  our  greatest  help,  the  enemy  that  shall 
dare  to  try  our  forces  'will  Jinde  cause  to  ivish,  that,  avoiding  us,  he  had 
rather  encountered  as  great  a  imissanceas  ivas  that  of  the  Roman  empire/^ 
P.  250. 

We  copy  the  following,  as  containing  some  degree  of  useful 
information  to  those  who  have  not  mad:}  military  tactics  a  prc- 
ftssiional  stud^» 
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*  Before  examples  be  produced,  of  what  may  be  properly  called 
the  modern  ait  of  war,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  various  modes  in  which  armies  are  commonly  arranged  in  battle, 
and  in  which  attacks  are  made. 

*  For  full  information  on  these  particulars  the  military  reader  may 
apply,  with  confidence,  to  the  work  of  M.  Joly  de  Maizeroy,  enti- 
tuled  **  Cours  de  tactique^  pratique  et  histor'iquef^  printed  at  Paris,  in 
octavo,  in  1766  ;  also  to  the  ^^  Essai  thcor'iqne  et  pratique  sur  les  Ba^ 
tailles^^  by  the  chevalier  de  Grimoard,  printed  in  quarto,  at  Paris,  in 
J775. 

*  All  arrangements  of  troops,  in  line  of  battle,  are  either  direct, 
that  is  to  say  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  front  of  the  enemy's  line ; 
or  ohlique,  that  is  inclined  to  his  front,  so  that  if  the  two  lines  were 
to  meet,  at  either  extremity,  they  would  form  an  angle,  more  or  less 
acute. 

*  1st.  The  direct  order  of  battle  is  the  most  natural  and  obvious, 
the  most  simple  in  its  disposition  and  operations,  and  the  most  an- 
tient.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  art  of  tactics  was  improved, 
many  important  defects  were  discovered  in  the  direct  order :  but  the 
principal  reason  why  it  is  seldom  employed  seems  to  be  the  difficulty 
of  meeting  with,  in  a  campaign,  a  plain  so  level  and  so  extensive,  as 
to  allow  two  considerable  armies  to  be  drawn  up,  in  opposite  lines, 
the  one  parallel  to  the  other,  and  to  manoeuvre,  close,  and  engage, 
along  their  whole  front,  at  the  same  time. 

*  Direct  or  parallel  lines  of  battle  must,  besides,  be  very  disadvan- 
tageous for  any  army,  unless  the  front  be  but  of  small  extent,  and 
that  the  commander  have  a  sufficient  number  of  troops,  in  reserve, 
to  reinforce  such  parts  of  his  line  as  the  enemy  appear  to  break 
through. 

*  The  oblique  order  of  battle  comprehends  every  species  of  dispo- 
sition of  troops,  by  which  they  can,  at  pleasure,  be  made  to  act 
against  one  or  more  points  of  the  enemy's  line,  whilst  the  remaining 
parts  of  it  are  kept  in  check  :  such  troops  as  are  not  engaged  in 
these  attacks,  being  held  back,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy  ; 
by  which  operation  the  attacking  army  seems,  in  a  general  sense, 
to  be  obliquely  inclined,  by  one  or  more  angles,  to  that  ,of  the 
enemy. 

*  This  oblique  order  is  the  most  scientific,  the  most  artful,  and 
the  most  perfect  of  aU.  "  It  is  this,"  says  the  chevalier  de  Folard, 
*'  against  which  a  general,  however  able  he  may  be,  can  form  no  op- 
position, when  it  is  suddenly  presented  by  the  enemy:  for,  to  be  able 
to  oppose  it  with  due  effect,  it  would  be  necessary  to  execute  such 
manoeuvres  as  cannot  possibly  be  performed  in  the  moment  of  action, 
as  they  require  much  time  and  previous  arrangement.  It  might,  for 
instance,  be  requisite  to  transport  the  whole  left  of  an  army  to  tiie 
right,  or  the  whole  right  to  the  left." 

*  The  parts  of  a  line,  with  which  the  partial  attack  or  attacks  are 
to  be  made,  are  reinforced  beyond  the  ordinary  strength  of  the  hne, 
and  the  other  parts,  no^.engaged,  are  weakened  in  proportion  as  they 
are  removed  from  the  enemy. 

*  The  oblique  order  is  the  genuine  resource  of  a  weak  array.     Its 
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■priiicipal  advantage  consists  ia  giving  a  commander  the  choice  of  the 
point  of  attack,  and  in  rendering,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  enemy's 
-superiority  in  numbers  of  no  use  to  them. 

*  An  army,  which  is  forced  to  engage  another  much  more  nume- 
rous, ought,  above  all,  to  endeavour  to  outfront  it  on  one  of  the 
wings,  and  to  be  strong  on  every  point  v^^here  the  enemy  may  make 
an  attack.  By  gaining  these  two  grand  advantages,  and  by  keeping 
back  the  other  parts  of  the  line  from  action,  a  sort  of  equality,  in  ef- 
fective strength,  will  be  established  between  the  two  armies,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  largest  being  thus  rendered  of  no  use  in  the 
battle. 

*  Frederic  II.  or  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  has,  of  aU  the  moderns, 
best  studied  the  principles  and  properties  of  the  obhque  order.  la 
his  grand  encampments  and  reviews,  in  time  of  peace,  he  shewed  the 
mechanism  of  this  order  to  his  generals  ;  and  it  was  by  it  that  he 
opened  the  way  to  his  numerous  victories.  The  Prussian  tactics  form 
an  iera  in  military  history. 

*  The  oblique  order  may  be  employed  against  the  right,  the  left, 
■or  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  or  against  any  of  the  intermediate 
points  ;  but  it  is  generally  directed  against  one  of  the  wings. 

*  The  great  art  of  arranging  this  order,  is  to  mask  and  conceal  the 
design  from  the  enemy,  vi-ho,  being  equally  apprehensive  of  an  at- 
tack on  every  point,  cannot  weaken  one  in  order  to  strengthen  any 
other. 

*  The  way  to  make  an  obhque  attack  miscarry  is  to  adopt  an  or- 
der contrary  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  to  have  always  a  considerable 
corps  de  rutrve,  of  horse  and  foot,  ready  to  reinforce  the  point  at- 
tacked, 

*  It  is  often  of  great  advantage  to  employ  the  oblique  order  against 
an  enemy,  who  has  taken,  what  he  considers  to  be  a  good  position, 
and  there  waits  for  the  attack.  In  such  a  case  he  has  no  fears  of  be- 
ing surprised,  and  from  that  very  confidence  is  frequently  defeated. 

*  However  inferior  a  general  may  be,  he  never  can  be  utterly  de- 
feated, if  he  act  on  ihe  oblique  order:  ft>r,  as  he  does  not  engage  the 
whole  front  of  the  enemy,  nor  even  brings  into  action  but  a  part  of 
his  own  line,  he  never  can  suffer,  excepting  merely  in  the  points  of 
^contact. 

*  It  follows  from  all  this,  that  a  general,  who  is  obliged  to  engage 
an  enemy  superior  to  himself  in  numbers,  or  in  the  quality  of  the 
troops,  ought  to  take  such  a  position  as  that  the  enemy  cannot  at- 
tack his  whole  front  at  one  time.  By  such  a  position,  he  will  be 
saved  from  a  total  defeat ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  pre- 
vented from  employing  his  talents,  or  taking  advantage  of  circum- 
stances, to  ruin  the  enemy,  unless  this  last  destroy  his  own  army,  by 
repeated  and  unsuccessful  assaults  on  such  parts  as  are  within  his 
.reach. 

*  The  oblique  order  is  distinguished  into  two  sorts  :  that  which  is 
•originally  so  arranged  frO|m  principle  or  design,  and  that  which  arises 
accidentally,  or  from  circumstances. 

*  1.  In  the  first  sort,  it  is  always  safer  to  attack  one  or  both  wings 
^han  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  for,  when  the  cavalry  is  defeated,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  them  to  rally  ;  whereas,  the  centre,  consisting 
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entirely  of  infantry,  may  speedily  recover  itself,  when  properly  sup- 
ported by  the  second  line,  or  the  reserve. 

*  The  double  oblique  order  is  the  attacking  of  both  winprs  of  the 
enemy,  at  the  same  time  that  the  centre  is  kept  back  at  such  a  di- 
stance as  to  be  out  of  his  reach.  To  be  able  to  attack  obhquely  his 
two  wings,  to  double  round  on  his  flanks  and  rear,  and  also  to  push 
his  centre,  would  require  a  considerable  superiority  over  him  in  point 
of  numbers;  but,  with  an  army  somewhat  inferior,  or,  at  most,  equal 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  it  is  not  difficult  to  dispose  an  army  so  as  to  fall 
on  his  two  wings  at  once,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  such  precau- 
tions as  will  prevent  him  from  taking  advantage  of  the  centre,  which 
must  have  been  weakened  by  drawing  off  troops  to  strengthen  the 
attacking  wings. — But  this  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  an  explana- 
tion of  the  requisite  operations  for  such  a  purpose. 

*  Attacks  on  the  centre  are,  in  general,  extrem.ely  dangerous,  par- 
ticularly when  the  wings  of  the  attacking  army  are  not  well  supported 
by  woods,  rivers,  morasses,  &c.  and  that  the  enem.y  is  much  superior 
in  numbers. 

*  The  only  good  reason  for  making  such  an  attack  is,  that  the 
other  parts  of  his  Hne  are  flanked  by  batteries,  or  that  his  wings  are 
so  situated  as  not  to  be  approached  but  with  evident  danger. 

*  If  the  enemy's  centre  bends  inwards,  forming  a  concavity,  it 
ought  never  to  be  attacked.  In  this  case,  it  is  better  to  attempt  one 
of  his  wings,  whatever  it  may  cost. 

*  In  an  attack  on  the  centre,  the  troops  ought  always  to  be  drawn 
up  on  a  greater  depth  than  ordinary,  that  is,  in  six  ranks  instead  of 
three. 

*  An  army  broken  in  the  centre  must  be  defeated,  unless  the  evil 
be  speedily  repaired ;  but  it  will  not  be  entirely  destroyed,  because 
each  wing  may  effect  its  retreat  in  safety.  Nay  more,  if  the  wings 
have  received  no  particular  check,  they  may  frequently  envelop  and 
beat  the  invading  army.  When  an  attack,  therefore,  is  made  on  the 
centre  of  an  enemy,  the  wings  of  the  attacking  army  ought  to  be 
kept  at  as  great  distance  from  his  as  possible,  that  they  may  be  ready 
to  repel  any  counter-attack  on  his  part. 

*  2.  The  accidental  or  circumstantial  oblique  order  is  that  in  which 
one  army  may  attack  another,  although  it  do  not  occupy  a  position 
really  oblique  to  that  of  tlie  enemy,  but  in  which  it  may  fall  on  par- 
ticular parts  of  his  line,  whilst  the  other  parts  are  either  by  nature  or 
art  protected  from  assault. 

*  This  species  of  the  oblique  occurs  much  more  frequently  than 
the  former,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  but  seldom  permit  the 
former  to  be  employed  ;  but,  in  all  other  respects,  the  principles  of 
manceuvring  and  operations  of  the  one  may  be  easily  apphed  to  the 
other  in  the  field.'     p.  319. 

This,  however,  is  not  quite  so  clearly  expressed  as  we  could 
wish  :  and  both  Maizeroy  and  Grimoard,  our  author's  avowed 
sources,  are  upon  many  points  more  intelligible  than  himself. 
He  has  not,  moreover,  entered  sufficiently  into  the  changes  which 
the  tactical  art  again  underv/ent  in  the  course  of  the  late  war, 
by  the  introduction  of  rapid  attacks,  and  a  constant  endeavour 
to  break  the  enemy's  line — a  measure  which,  more  than  any 
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other,  proved  beneficial  to  the  soldiers  of  France,  as  an  intro- 
duction of  a  similar  system  into  the  English  navy  proved  uni- 
formly advantageous  to  our  seamen.  This  impetuous  mode 
of  action  in  some  measure  sends  us  back  to  the  system  of  for- 
mer times,  destroys  half  the  advantage  of  the  modern  oblique 
line,  and  paralyses  in  a  very  considerable  degree  the  art  of 
engineering.  Suwarrovir  and  Bonaparte  obtained  equally  their 
most  important  battles  by  this  bold  celerity  of  encounter ;  to 
which  the  systematic  but  frigid  principles  of  marshal  Keith, 
still  predominant  ip  Germ^y  and  the  greater  part  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  v/ere  in  vain  opposed.  The  bridge  of  Lodi  w^as  de- 
fended by  w^hat  was  deemed  an  impregnable  park  of  artillery  ; 
but  it  was  carried  upon  the  third  attack,  led  forward  with  re- 
sistless impetuosity  by  Bonaparte  himself;  and  nothing  but  con- 
sternation and  rout  were  to  be  seen  on  the  vanquished  side  of 
the  river.  The  battle  of  Marengo  hung  long  in  terrible  sus- 
pense. Upon  the  whole,  the  Austrians  seem  at  one  time  to  have 
had  the  advantage.  Dessaix  was  ordered  to  separate  one  of  the 
adverse  wings  from  the  centre.  He  died  in  the  attempt-,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object,  and  not  in  his  object  alone,  but  in  drawing 
down  the  balance  of  fortune  in  favour  of  his  countrymen,  and  in 
deciding  the  fate  of  Italy — we  may  almost  add,  the  fate  of  Europe. 
It  is  justly  observed,  in  many  parts  of  the  volume  before  us,  that 
the  characteristic  bravery  of  the  French,  as  of  their  direct  ances- 
tors the  Gauls,  consists  in  momentary  impetuosity  of  action:  they 
cannot  bear  a  check ;  a  steady  resistance  unmans  them :  thcymust 
be  led  on  to  the  battle,  rather  than  wait  to  receive  it;  and  if  they 
do  not  triumph  at  the  first  or  second  onset,  they  are  almost  sure 
of  losing  the  engagement.  That  the  undisciplined  Italians  should 
flee  before  such  a  torrent  of  assault,  admits  of  no  wonder ;  it 
was  novel  to  the  statue-like  inflexibility  oi  the  Austrians ;  and 
though  from  habit  and  severe  order  the  latter  made  a  far  more 
honourable  opposition,  it  proved  at  length  Irresistible  to  them- 
selves, and  they  were  obliged  to  fly  before  the  electr-ic  tornado. 
On  landing  in  Egypt,  the  French  found  the  very  system 
practised  by  themselves  practised  also  by  the  Arabs :  but  the 
Arabs  were  deficient  in  military  skill;  and  with  equal  numbers 
they  fought  therefore  on  unequal  terms.  The  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  is  cool  steady  bravery,  a  courage  that  rises 
vv^ith  difiiculties,  and  a  judgement  that  is  always  at  its  height  in 
proportion  to  the  emergency  of  the  occasion.  By  excess  of  im- 
prudence they  were  plunged  into  the  utmost  peril  at  Crecy,  Poi- 
tiers, and  Agincourt ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  former  quali- 
ties, by  a  combination  of  prudence  and  valour  rising  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dangers  that  surrounded  them,  they  obtained  in  each 
of  these  dilemmas  a  victory  that  still  continues  to  astonish  all  Eu- 
rope. The  same  fact  occurred  during  the  late  war,  in  Holland  ; 
we  lost  through  confidence  and  indiscretion.  What  might  have 
been  the  effect  of  confidence  and  indiscretion,  had  the  troops  of 
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general  Abercrombie  equalled  those  of  the  enemy,  we  will 
pretend  to  afhrm :  but,  on  their  approach  to  Aboukir,  they  found 
tli^mselvcs  in  a  situation  infinitely  more  perilous  than  they  had 
any  reason  to  expect.  Here,  as  in  former  times,  their  chai^c- 
t^ristic  qualities  shone  forth  with  characteristic  impetuosity : 
tlie  French  also  attacked  them,  but  the  English  sustained  the 
attack:  it  was  a  reverse  their  assailants  had  not  been  accustomed 
to,  and  did  not  expect;  their  confidence  misgave  them;  they  fled 
before  an  inferior  number,  never  more  rallied  with  spirit,  and 
4t  lengtli  submitted  to  a  capitulation. 

For  the  reasons  already  assigned,  we  approve  of  such  a  com- 
pilation as  that  now  before  us :  it  is,  however,  too  hastily  drawn 
up ;  occasionally  deficient  in  its  authorities ;  and,  as  already  ob- 
served, destitute  of  divisions,  appendix,  or  a  table  of  contents. 


Art.  VII. — An  historical  Vieiv  of  the  English  Government y  from 
the  Settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  Revolution  in  1688. 
To  ivhich  are  suhjoinedy  some  Dissertations  cotinected  ivith  the 
History  of  the  Governjnent^  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present 
Time.  By  John  Millar y  Esq.  4  Fols,  8vo.  1/.  12j-. 
Boards.     Mawman.     1803. 

THE  merit  of  the  late  John  Millar,  esq.,  as  a  professor  of  law 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  will  no  doubt  be  fitly  characte- 
rised by  some  one  of  his  pupils  in  a  biographic  tribute  to  his 
memory.  His  literary  reputation  was  founded  by  those  excel- 
lent Observations  on  the  Origin  and  Distinction  of  Ranks  in  So- 
ciety, which  appeared  in  1771.  It  was  extended  by  an  Histo- 
rical View  of  the  English  Government  to  the  Accession  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  v/hich  appeared  in  1786.  The  latter,  but  not 
the  former,  of  these  works  is  reprinted  in  tlie  present  collec- 
tion, and  fills  the  first  two  volumes.  They  did  not  escape  our 
notice  or  applause  on  their  first  publication  ^^ 

The  new  matter,  which  begins  with  the  third  volume,  yet 
awaits  our  critical  analysis :  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  reflec- 
tions on  British  history — an  attempt  to  explain  from  general 
causes,  rather  than  individual  influence,  the  successive  phseno- 
niena  of  society  and  government. 

Tiiere  is  no  department  in  the  theory  of  morals  m.ore  abstruse 
-and  diriic.ilt,  than  an  estlm.ate  of  the  drift,  bearing,  or  probable 
conduct,  of  masses  of  men.  To  resolve  the  apparent  eiiicacy  of 
leaders  into  their  subsei*viency  to  the  tendency  of  multitudes, 
to  personify  as  it  were  society  itself,  to  detect  in  its  minutest 
actions  the  predisposing  causes  and  secret  motives  of  ite  exer- 
tion or  apathy,  and  thus  to  found  a  philosophy  of  history,  re- 
quires a  mind  of  no  common  powers  and  penetration.  This  art 
of  developing  the  secret  spirit  of  the  times,  of  mapping  the  ne- 
'Cessary  paths  of  events,  of  explaining  revolutions  apparently 
*  Sec  .Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  LXIII.  p.  369. 
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suduen,  of  substituting  acquiescence  to  distemper,  and  expecta- 
tion to  surprise,  has  been  carried  to  higher  per  ection  by  pro- 
fessor Miliar^  than  by  most  of  his  continental  competitors.  He 
may  be  considered  as  filling  up  the  place  in  English  literature 
which  the  i\bbe  Mably  fills  up  in  French,  whose  observations 
on  the  History  of  France  accompany  the  annals  of  his  country 
with  an  analogous  zeal  for  liberty  and  philanthropy.  Perspicu- 
ous, definite,  simple  in  his  theories  as  in  his  style,  professor 
Millar  wondei^s  at  nothing,  accounts  for  most  things  plausibly, 
and  displays,  even  where  he  convinces  not,  a  select  research  and 
an  instructive  sagacity. 

Of  this  work,  the  books  are  divided  into  chapters,  and  the 
chapters  into  sections.  A  review  of  the  government  of  Scot- 
land from  the  accession  of  James  I.  tapthojlfeign  of  William  III. 
fills  the  first  three  subdivisions  : — they  willinterest  more  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  shires.  The  poHtical  state  of  En- 
gland during  the  same  period  is  next  considered  : — the  character 
of  the  long  parliament  is  thus  drawn. 

*  The  vigour,  the  activity,  and  the  high  sentiments  of  liberty  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  this  parharaent,  had  been  displayed  by  a  great 
majority  of  its  members,  were  at  the  same  time  warmly  and  uniformly 
supported  by  the  general  spirit  which  prevailed  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Petitions  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court  pouring  in 
from  every  quarter,  contributed  to  animate  the  commons  in  their  en- 
deavours to  reform  abuses.  The  other  ministers  and  instruments  of 
Charles  were  either  forced,  by  flight,  to  save  themselves  from  the  ter- 
rors of  an  impeachment,  or,  if  their  obscurity  rendered  them  less  ob- 
noxious, they  remained  in  silent  apprehension,  lest,  by  opposing  the 
popular  current,  they  might  provoke  their  destiny. 

*  The  lower  house  proceeded  unanimously  to  declare,  that  tlie 
imposition  of  ship-money  by  the  king  was  contrary  to  the  funda- 
nu^ntal  laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  the  sheriffs,  who  had  issued 
the  writs  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  the  persons  Avho  had  been  em- 
ployed in  levying  the  tax,  were  liable  to  punishment.  In  this  decla- 
ration they  were  joined  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  peers,  who  far- 
ther ordained  that  the  judgment  given  in  Mr.  Hambden's  case  should 
be  cancelled  in  their  presence.  A  similar  judgment  was  passed  upon 
the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  witliout  consent  of  parliament, 
and  upon  the  late  collectors  of  this  duty,  and,  in  order  to  ascertain,  for 
the  future,  the  exclusive  power  of  that  assembly  in  this  respect,  the 
tax  was  now  voted  for  two  months  only,  and  afterwards  renev/^d  for 
very  short  periods.  The  enlargement  of  the  forests,  the  revival  of 
monopolies,  which  had  been  lately  abolished  by  the  legislature ;  every 
illegal  method  of  raising  money,  or  unwarrantable  exertion  of  prero- 
gative; the  arbitraiy  interposition  of  the  star-chamber,  and  high  com- 
mission, and  the  corrupt  and  oppressive  decisions  of  the  ordinary 
judges,  were  subjected  to  severe  scrutiny,  and  stigmatised  with  strong 
marks  of  disapprobation  and  censure. 

*  These  resolutions  and  decWations  were  suificient  to  demonstrate 
the  sentiments  of  parhament,  and  of  the  nation;  but  hitherto  no  pro-' 
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vision  had  been  made  against  the  future  dpcroachments  of  prero^ 
tive.  The  government  was  not  in  a  better  condition  than  at  the  time 
when  the  petition  of  riglit  had  passed  into  a  law;  and  the  pubhc  had 
no  security  against  the  monarch ,  after  being  freed  from  his  present 
embarrassment,  renewing  liis  former  pretensions,  and  resuming  that 
system  of  conduct  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  abandon. 

*  From  the  time  when  tlie  great  body  of  the  people  had  acquired 
a  degi-ee  of  opulence  and  independence,  the  frequent  meetings  of  the 
national  council  had  been  deemed  essential  to  the  preservation  of  li- 
berty. During  the  sitting  of  parliament  the  attention  of  the  commu- 
nity was  awakened  to  political  discussions ;  the  proceedings  of  the 
executive  power  were  scrutinized,  and  held  up  to  public  notice ;  and 
the  nation  was  possessed  of  a  great  organ,  by  which  its  grievances 
and  its  demands  could  be  communicated  to  the  monarch,  with  a  force 
and  energy  often  irrQ^tibJ|.  But,  in  the  intervals  between  those 
great  councils,  the  voi"  of  the  legislature  was  not  heard  ;  there  ex- 
isted no  superior  power  to  controul  the  abuses  of  administration  ;  no 
monitor  to  warn  and  rouse  the  people  in  defence  of  their  privileges  ; 
and  the  usurpations  of  the  crown,  if  cautiously  conducted,  and  art- 
fully disguised,  were  likely  in  many  cases  to  pass  unobserved.  If  the 
country  was  maintained  in  peace  and  tranquilhty ;  if  arts  and  manu- 
factures were  protected,  and  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  ;  if 
the  inhabitants  did  not  feel  themselves  grossly  oppressed  or  injured 
in  their  private  rights ;  they  were  not  apt  to  testify  much  uneasiness 
from  the  illegal  measures  of  government,  or  to  complain  even  of  clear 
and  palpable  viohitions  of  the  constitution. 

*  To  avoid  the  meetings  of  parliament,  therefore,  became  the  great 
object  of  the  crown  ;  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  Charles  had  been 
so  successful,  as  for  a  period  of  more  than  eleven  years  to  have  avoided 
tlie  necessity  of  calling  that  assembly.  The  very  mention  of  parha- 
ments,  during  this  period,  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  sedition,  and 
upon  that  account  strictly  prohibited.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in 
th^  present  emergency,  when  the  king  had  been  obhged  to  renounce 
those  heretical  doctrines,  and  to  solicit  once  more  the  assistance  of 
his  national  council,  it  should  have  been  thought  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  measures  so  completely  despotical, 
and  effectually  to  seciire  this  great  palladium  of  the  constitution. 

*  While  the  feudal  aristocracy  remained  in  its  vigour,  the  barons, 
who  were  the  principal  part  of  this  council,  were  not  very  an:;ious 
^bout  the  regularity  or  frequency  of  its  meetings.  Relying  upon  the 
number  and  hdehty  of  their  vassals,  they  trusted  more  to  their  prowess 
in.  the  field,  than  to  their  eloquence  or  address  in  the  cabinet.  We 
find,  however,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  a  provision 
by  two  several  statutes,  that  parliaments  shall  be  held  G2ice  enjery  yeavy 
ijr  oflener,  if  need  be.  This  law  had  never  been  repealed,  though,  trom 
the  state  of  the  kingdom,  for  several  centuries,  it  had  elicited  but  lit- 
tle attention.  When  the  commons  had  acquired  some  weight  in  the 
constitution,  they  generally  threv/  themselves  into  the  scale  of  the 
prerogative  j  and  it  became  as  much  the  interest  of  the  king  to  call 
frequent  meetings  of  parliament,  as  it  was  that  of  the  barons  to  avoid 
them.  This  was  the  case  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Plantagenet 
line,  and  under  the  whole  gcverr.ment  of  the  Tudor  princes  ;  during 
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which,  it  should  seem  that  this  pvoint  had  never  become  the  subject 
either  of  discussion  or  controversy.  But  after  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  when  the  interest  and  viev/s  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  legislature  underwent  a  total  revolution,  it  was  natural  for  th*^ 
house  of  commons  to  look  back  to  those  ancient  statutes  by  which 
the  annual  meetings  of  parliament  were  secured.  They  did  not,  in- 
deed, think  proper  to  insist  upon  a.litcral  observance  of  that  regula- 
tion ;  but  making  allowance  for  the  diiferencc  of  times  and  circum- 
stances, they  were  willing  to  admit  such  variations  as  might  render 
it  consistent  with  the  ease  and  convenience  of  the  crov.-n.  Instead  of 
calling  parh?j:ients  annually,  it  was  thouglit  reasonable  that  the  king 
should,  at  least  once  in  three  years,  be  obhged  to  convene  those  as- 
sembhes ;  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  introduced  by  the  com- 
mons, and  passed  through  both  houses.  To  secure  the  observance  of 
this  regulation,  it  was  provided,  that  if  the  chancellor  failed  to  issue 
writs  every  third  year,  any  tv/elve  peers  might  exercise  that  power; 
that,  in  their  default,  the  sheriffs  and  other  returning  officers  might 
cummon  the  electors ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  voters,  if  not  summoned, 
might  assemble  of  their  own  accord  and  elect  representatives.  It  was 
further  provided,  that  after  the  two  houses  of  parliament  had  met, 
they  should  not,  without  their  own  consent,  be  either  prorogued  or 
dissolved  within  the  space  of  fifty  days, 

*  While  this  and  other  salutary  regulations  were  under  the  consi- 
deration of  parliament,  there  was  good  reason  to  apprehend,  what  had 
happened  on  so  manyfonner  occasions,  that  their  deliberations,  how- 
ever important,  might  be  cut  short  by  a  sudden  dissolution.  Unless 
they  could  guard  against  this  fatal  interruption,  it  was  needless  to 
propose  a  reformation  of  abuses ;  and  while  their  members  exposed 
themselves  to  great  personal  danger  from  the  resentment  of  the  crown, 
there  was  nearly  a  certainty  that  their  labours  would  be  rendered 
abortive.  The  necessity  of  the  case,  therefore,  appeared  to  justify 
an  extraordinary  precaution,  and  a  bill  was  carried  through  both 
houses,  importing,  that  until  the  present  grievances  were  redressed, 
they  should  not,  without  their  own  concurrence,  be  dissolved. 

*  Among  the  various  tools  em])loye;d  by  Charles  for  the  execution 
of  his  measures,  the  readiest,  and  the  most  subservient  to  his  purposes, 
were  the  courts  of  star-chamber  and  high-commission. 

*  The  former  of  these  tribunals  arose  from  an  idea  entertained  by 
the  lawyers  of  an  early  age,  that  the  rules  of  criminal  justice  could 
not  be  extended  to  the  numberless  instances  of  dehnquency  v»'hich 
occur  in  society ;  and  that,  of  consequence,  a  discretionary  power 
was  necessary  for  taking  cognizance  of  extraordinary  offences.  This 
jurisdiction  was  naturally  assumed  by  the  king  and  privy  council,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  ordinary  judges,  or  of  such  individuals  as  he  thought 
proper  to  call  iu  particular  cases. 

*  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  infancy  of  judicial  procedure,  when  the 
ordinary  courts,  from  their  narrow  experience,  v/ere  extremely  cau- 
tious and  timid  in  explaining  the  rules  of  justice,  or  when,  from  a  su- 
spicion of  their  partiality,  it  appeared  expedient  to  hmit  and  circum- 
scribe their  decisions  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  this  ultimate 
remedy,  to  supply  the  defect  of  every  other  jurisdiction  ;  a  remedy 
which  probably  was  applied  verv  sparingly,  and  with  great  modera- 
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tion,  proved  of  signal  advantage  to  the  public.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
even  in  the  days  of  lord  Bacon,  the  interpositions  of  the  star-chamber 
which  had  then  been  rendered  more  extensive  than  formerly,  ai'c  highll 
extolled  by  that  eminent  lawyer  and  philosopher. 

'  In  the  progress  of  society,  however,  the  rules  of  law  were  gt 
dually  enlarged  and  extended  to  a  much  greater  diversity  of  caset 
and  court.s  of  an  undefined  and  arbitrary  jurisdiction,  as  they  were 
found  highly  inconvenient  and  dangerous,  became,  at  the  same  time, 
superfluous  and  useless.  Eut  of  all  the  tribunals  invested  with  dis- 
cretionary jx)wers,  that  of  the  star-chamber  appeared  the  most  liable 
to  abuses.  The  pFtrticular  crimes,  or  offences,  which  chiefly  fell  un- 
der its  cognizance,  were  such  as  immediately  affected  the  interest  of 
the  crown  ;  so  that  while  the  court  was  confessedly  tied  ta  no  rule, 
the  judges  were  either  parties,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
under  the  direction  of  a  party.  It  happened,  therefore,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  whenever  the  king  adventured  to  stretch  his  preroga-- 
live  beyond  tlie  beunds  of  lav/ ;  when  he  Avished  to  levy  m.oney  under 
the  pretence  of  a  loan  or  benevolence ;  when  he  wanted  to  enforce 
the  royal  proclamations,  and  put  them  upon  a  level  with  acts  of  par- 
liament ;  ov  when  he  was  disposed  to  punish  any  person  who,  by  op- 
posing his  measures,  or  by  sounding  an  alarm  to  the  people,  had  in- 
cuiTcd  his  displeasure  ;  in  all  such  cases  this  was  the  court  to  which 
he  applied,  and  in  which  \he'\  never  failed  to  procure  a  decision  accord- 
ing to  his  wishes.  A  tribunal  of  this  nature  was  a  sort  of  excrescence, 
whose  polluted  and  cancerous  fibres  were  likely  to  contaminate  the 
whole  constitution,  and  which,  independently  of  the  distempers  of 
the  present  reign,  there  was  an  urgent  necessity  to  lop  off  and  era- 
dicate. 

*  The  high  commission,  as  was  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this 
discourse,  had  obtained  a  similar  province  in  spintual,  to  that  of  the 
star-chamber  in  temporal  matters.  During  the  first  fervour  of  reli- 
gious reformation,  it  had  been  tliouglit  expedient  that  go\Trnment 
should  controul  and  direct  the  faith  of  individuals  ;  and  that  a  court 
should  be  appointed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  restraining  heresies,  as 
well  as  for  punishing  all  offences  against  the  order  and  dignity  of  the 
church.  This  tribunal  was  at  first  levelled  principally  against  the 
Rom.an  catholics  ;  but  came  afterwards  to  be  a  weapon,  in  the  hands 
cf  the  clergy,  and  consequently  of  the  sovereign,  for  the  support  of 
the  hierarchy,  and  for  depressing  those  branches  of  the  sectaries  wliich. 
had  become  eminent  or  obnoxious.  Being  in  reality  a  court  of  inqui- 
sition, unconfined  by  rules,  and  actuated  by  the  love  of  clerical  do- 
mination, as  well  as  by  that  rancorous  hatred  which  is  the  offspring 
of  religious  controversy,  its  proceedings  in  the  departmicnt  belonging 
to  it,  were,  if  possible,  still  more  oppressive  and  arbitrary  than  those 
of  the  star-cbamber ;  at  the  sam.e  time,  having  assumed  the  power  of 
enforcing  its  decrees  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  it  was  enabled  to  ac- 
quire a  most  extensive  aiitiiority.  The  same  observation,  which  al- 
ready has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  star-chamber,  is  also  appli- 
cable to  the  court  of  high  commission  ;  that  it  proceeded  from  con- 
junctures which  had  novv  ceased  to  exist.  Whatever  might  be  the 
pretences,  during  the  heat  of  controversy,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
refcrniation,  for  establishing  such  an  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  the^e 
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could  have  no  place  after  the  new  system  of  religion  had  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  and  gained  a  full  and  peaceable  establishment. 
Amid  the  disorders  which  are  apt  to  accompany  a  violent  rvivolution, 
there  may  be  some  excuse  for  the  exercise  of  such  irregular  and  arbi- 
trary- powers  as  would  be  altogether  inadmissible  and  intolerable  in 
times  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

*  It  was  thought  proper,  therefore,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  to  abolish  those  courts  ;  a  measure,  which  the 
changes  in  the  state  of  society  would  have  i-ecomm.ended  even  at  a 
time  when  no  danger  was  apprehended  from  the  encroachments  of 
prerogative  ;  but  which,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  nation, 
and  under  the  impression  made  by  the  conduct  and  temper  of  the  mo- 
narch, appeared  immediately  and  indispensably  necessary. 

*  To  all  these  important  bills  the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  give 
the  royal  assent ;  and  if  he  had  done  nothing,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
call  in  question  the  sincerity  of  his  compliances,  it  is  probable  that 
parhament,  and  the  nation,  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  redress 
which  they  had  procured,  and  with  the  amendments  o\\  the  constitu- 
tion which  had  been  introduced.  But  they  soon  found  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that,  in  these  concessions,  the  monarcli  was  far  from  being  sin- 
cere.'    Vol.  iii.  p.  24-5. 

The  fault  of  this  survey  principally  consistf^  in  the  i^eglect  tc> 
appreciate  the  legislative  value  of  the  long  parliament^  with  re- 
spect to  property,  commerce,  navigation,  and  wliat  may  be  called 
the  statistic  interests  of  the  communky;  Those  questions  of 
political  liberty  which  chiefly  agitated  the  people,  and  which 
are  therefore  too  usually  honoured  by  the  historian  with  a  pre- 
ference of  attention,  are  here  also  too  exclusively  discussed: 
although  the  long  parliament  rendered  greater  ser%-ices  to  posterity 
by  its  tacit  reforms  than  by  its  popular  measures.  Its  civil  le- 
gislation is  no  less  courageous  and  meritorious  than  its  poli- 
tical. 

With  the  third  volume,  terminates  the  finished  and  more  ^x-* 
cellent  portion  of  the  Vs^orlc.  The  fourth,  which  is  printed  with 
ignorant  incorrectness,  contains  a  rude  and  indigested  mass  of  pro- 
jects, of  commentaries,  and  essays: — -of  theoTics,  not  yet  moulded 
into  form,  or  reduced  to  proportion.  Its  value  to  most  readers 
is  small :  to  young  writers  it  may  furnish  hints  for  future  and 
more  perfect  disquisition.  The  reputation  of  an  autlior  com- 
monly suffers  by  the  exposure  of  his  rongii  papers;  but  they 
teach  his  knack  of  composition,  and  serve,  like  the  sketches  of 
painters,  to  give  hints  to  subsequent  artists. 

Had  the  Origin  of  Ranks  been  re-printed,  a  biography  of  due 
.extent  been  prefixed,  and  the  last  volume  suppressed.,  a  purer 
service  would  have  been  rendered  to  the  honour  and  celebrity 
of  professor  Millar. 
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Art.  VIII. — Fables  on  Subjects  connected  nvith  Liter  attire,  Imi^ 
tated  from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Tonias  de  Triarte.  By  John 
BelfourfEsq.  Small  Svo.  7s.  6d.  Boards.  Richardsons.   1804. 

THE  fables  of  Yriarte  are  of  no  small  merit ;  but,  from  being 
confined  to  literary  subjects,  they  want  variety,  and  often  pall 
by  repetition.     In  the  language  of  the  fabulist  himself,  it  is 

CucLi,  ciicu,  y  mas  cucu, 
Y  siempre  una  misma  cosa. 

But  the  variety  in  which  they  are  deficient  as  to  subject, 
they  at  least  possess  as  to  measure  ;  for  the  learned  Spaniaru 
has  playfully  introduced  instances  of  different  versifications 
which  always  run  easily,  and  generally  exhibit  taste  and 
judgement. 

The  version  before  us  is  ushered  in  by  a  c^.aptev  of  introduc- 
tory remarks  from  the  pen  of  the  translator's  brother,  Mr.  Okey 
Beifour,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  whose  object  is  to  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  fable,  and  of  those  who  have  been  most 
successful  in  pursuing  this  pleasing  branch  of  the  poetic  art. 
They  offer  nothing  particularly  worthy  of'  notice.  We  cannot, 
with  him,  prefer  the  fables  of  Moore  to  those  of  Gay.  He  seems 
well  acquainted  with  the  French  fabulists,  but  merely  glances  at 
those  of  Germany  ;  while  the  Italians  do  not  appear  to  him  pos- 
sessed of  merit  enough  for  remark  of  any  kind.  We  hence  appre- 
hend that  he  knows  but  little  of  Italian  literature,  and  especially  of 
the  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  successful,  attempts  which 
have  been  made  in  this  line  of  poetry,  even  in  the  present  day;  or, 
while  taking  his  range  over  the  continent,  he  would  not  have  sup- 
pressed the  names  of  Pignotti,  Angucliesi,  Bertola,  and  many 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  of  deserved  and  equal  reputa- 
tion. 

But  we  proceed  to  the  fables  themselves  ;  and  select  the  fol- 
lowing, as  a  specimen  of  the  abilities  both  of  the  author  and  the 
translator. 

*    THE  SWORD  AND  THE  SPIT. 

*  Whatever  the  cause  I'll  not  debate. 
But  few,  I  ween,  can  well  translate  ; 
Copyists  should  poets  be,  and  feel 
Like  those  whose  beauties  they  reveal. 
Pope  in  this  path  such  skill  has  shewn. 
He  rendered  Homer  all  his  own, 
While  stern  Achilles'  fatal  rage, 
Is  scarcely  heard  in  Cowper's  page  : 
So  Dryden,  when  compared  to  Pitt, 
Is  dullness,  opposite  to  wit ; 
And,  lost  in  Creech,  the  fire  and  grace 
Of  Horace  we  in  Francis  trace  ; — 
While  thus  a  writer  much  improves 
The  learned  author  whom  he  loves. 
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How  many,  void  of  all  address. 
So  ill  another's  thoughts  express  ; 
So  harsh  appear,  so  dull,  so  crude, 
As  if  no  tongue  they  understood  ! — 
Read,  then,  the  following  fable  through. 
And  straight  the  meaning  you  will  view. 

*  A  Sword,  in  fam'd  Toledo  wrought, 
That,  temper'd  well,  had  nobly  fought 
In  many  a  broil,  and  chieftains  slain 
In  various  skirmishes  in  Spain, 
From  sire  to  son  that  long  had  passM, 
Was  doomM  to  feel  disgrace  at  last ! 
Condemned  (its  owner  in  a  jail) 
To  be  expos'd  to  public  sale  ! — 
Thus  though  oft  drawn,  by  Fate's  command. 
By  many  a  firm  and  doughty  hand, 
It  pass'd,  by  purchase,  m  a  lot, 
To  one  its  worth  who  valued  not — 
An  honest  quaker,  mild  of  mien. 
With  whom  it  dwelt,  for  months,  unseen  ; — ' 
But,  lo  !  it  chanc'd  one  winter's  night, 
Anxious  his  kindred  to  dehght, 
Some  game  he  ordered  to  be  drest. 
And  as  his  spouse  no  Spit  possess'd. 
She,  without  any  more  ado, 
Ran  with  the  Sword  the  lev'ret  through, 
And  by  a  casual  stroke  of  wit 
The  Sword  converted  to  a  Spit. 

*  Now  while  this  transmutation  pass'd, 
A  new  made  lord  requir'd  in  haste 
A  Swordj  to  dangle  by  his  side. 
And  shew  at  once  his  rank  and  pride. 
The  wily  cutler,  who  well  knew, 
'Twas  meant  alone  to  strike  the  view. 
And  that  if  fine  the  hilt  were  made. 
The  peer  would  little  heed  the  blade, 
Begg'd  a  few  days  in  toil  to  spend, 
And  he  would  home  the  weapon  send.— - 
Mean  while  he  search 'd  his  kitchen  round, 
And  soon  a  Spit  neglected  found, — 
That  straight  he  polish'd,  fil'd,  and  gilt, 
And  on  it  plac'd  a  splendid  hilt, 
And  this,  well  sheath'd,  he  sent  my  lord, 
And  swore,  that  on  a  trader's  word, 
In  all  Toledo's  city  he 
A  finer  Sword  would  nevef  see  ! 
So  well  he  spoke,  that  in  a  trice 
The  silly  peer  paid  down  the  price, 
Which  render'd  one  as  vile  a  cheat 
As  was  the  other's  folly  great. 
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*  *Tis  thus  translators,  servile  wits, 
Turn  Spits  to  Swords,  and  Swords  to  Spits.'     p.  84. 

It  is  obvious,  from  this  example,  that  the  translator  allow* 
himself  a  prodigious  liberty  in  interpreting  his  author,  who,  in 
his  hands,  becomes  too  frequently  rather  the  mere  text  than  the 
subject  at  large.  In  the  original  Spanish,  which  is  now  before 
us,  there  is  not  only  no  such  introduction  as  occurs  in  the  En- 
glish, but  nothing  answerable  to  it ;  the  fable  beginning  with  tlie 
plain  tale  itself ; 

*  Sirvio  en  muchos  combates  una  Espada,*  Sec, 

or,  as  Mr.  Belfour  renders  it, 

*  A  Sword,  in  fam'd.  Toledo  wrought.' 

With  respect  to  this  introduction,  moreover,  we  have  ti 
additional  observations  to  make.  The  first  is,  that  we  think  few 
men  of  judgement  will  altogether  approve  of  the  sort  of  taste  it 
displays.  The  merits  of  Pope  and  Cowper  are  as  widely  distinct 
from  each  other,  as  the  north  from  tlie  south  pole  j  but  each  has 
his  merits,  and  in  each  the  merit  is  considerable.  We  know 
not  precisely  what  the  author  refers  to,  by  asserting  that  the 
rage  of  Achilles  is  scarcely  heard  in  the  page  of  Cowper  :  his 
inferiority  to  Pope  does  not  consist  in  his  being  less  nervous,  but 
less  melodious — while  he  uniformly  surpasses  him  in  fidelity  of 
version.  The  exam.ple  is  badly  selected.  To  call  Dryden  dull- 
ness,  and  didhiess  too  in  comparison  with  Pitt,  is  to  discover  a 
strange  want  of  genius  indeed,  and  to  draw  down  the  vengeance 
of  every  admirer  of  this  father  of  the  modern  English  couplet. 
Surely,  if  Mr.  Belfour  had  chosen  to  exercise  his  judgement  on 
so  proud  an  occasion,  he  should  have  better  harnessed  him- 
self for  the  battle  j  for  never  was  a  more  feeble  distich,  a  more 
needless  tautology,  composed,  than  the  following,  by  wliich  the 
fair  fame  of  Dryden  is  attempted  to  be  knocked  down. 

*  So  Dr^j^den,  when  compared  to  Pitt, 

Is  DULLJ«ESS Opposite  to  iv'tt.* 

This  is  indeed  to  hurl  the  pebble  at  Goliah,  but  not  to  hit 
him.  Our  second  observation  is,  tliat  the  moral  should  either 
begin  or  terminate  the  fable,  but  never  do  both.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  moral  terminates  the  poem  in  the  original : 
but  Mr.  Belfour,  as  though  he  could  not  give  us  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  offers  us  a  moral  at  the  beginning,  and  at  the  ending 
too.  His  closing  moral  is,  to  be  sure,  short — rather  indeed  too 
short — for  we  could  not  comprehend  it  till  we  looked  into 
Yriarte  for  a  translation  vf  the  translation.  We  then  found  that 
tlic  English  couplet, 
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*  *Tis  thus  translators,  servile  wits, 

Turn  Spits  to  Swords,  and  Swords  to  Spits,' 

appears  thus  in  the  Spanish^  with  a  more  intelligent  detail  of 
particulars. 

*  Mas  de  igual  ignorancia  6  picardia 
Nuestra  nacion  quexarse  no  podrla 
Contra  los  traductores  de  dos  clases 
Que  infestada  la  tienen  con  sus  frases  ? 
Unos  traducen  obras  celebradas, 

Y  en  Asadores  vuelven  las  Espadas  : 
Otros  hay  que  traducen  las  peores, 

Y  venden  por  Espadas  Asadores.* 

Mr.  Belfour  has  not  only  summed  up  the  whole  of  these  eight 
lines  in  a  single  distich,  but  has  evidently  mistaken  the  mean- 
ing of  his  author.  Yriarte  was  too  much  a  man  of  taste  to  ob- 
ject to  any  translator  who  could  convert  a  spit  into  a  sivordy 
and  a  man  of  too  much  sense  to  call  him  a  servile  wit  for  his 
ingenuity.  The  version  should  have  run  in  soriie  such  manner 
as  this  : 

Yet  see  we  not  such  cheats  and  asses. 

As  oft,  amidst  two  different  classes 

That  plague  and  irritate  the  nation 

By  vam  pretensions  to  translation  ? 

These  try  their  luck  o*er  real  wits. 

And  Swords  are  here  transformed  to  Spits  c 

Those  give  but  what  some  dunce  affords. 

And  hence  vend  Spits  instead  of  Swords. 

Let  us  take  another  example  : — we  select  at  random* 

*    THE  BEE  AND  THE   CUCKOW^ 

'  Lo  !  from  her  hive  a  Bee  appeared, 

Who  oft  the  Cuckow^s  note  had  heard. 

And  thus  the  vagrant  bird  addrest : 

**  I  bless  the  hour  you  go  to  rest ; 

For  nought,  throughout  the  live-long  day,  % 

But  cuckow,  cuckow,  dost  thou  say  j 

AH  other  birds  that  love  to  range. 

Save  thee,  their  melody  can  change.** 

Enrag'd  the  Cuckow  straight  replied, 

"  To  mar  thy  spleen,  to  check  thy  pride  ; 

Pray  is  thy  comb,  ivhence  thousands  throng, 

A  jot  more  varied  than  my  song  ?" — 

**  Good  friend,"  exclaim'd  the  toilsome  Bee, 

In  works  of  much  utihty 

We  wish  no  change,  pleas'd  are  we  teen 

With  nature^  as  ivith  a  machine. 
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But  in  tliose  things  that  charm  the  sight, 
Enchant  the  heart,  the  ear  dehght, 
If  sameness  reigns,  the  mind  grows  tir'd, 
And  soon  we  blame  what  we  admir'd." 

Hence  he  who  lone  would  entertain 
Should  oft  essay  to  cnange  his  strain  ; 
Vary  the  numbers  of  his  lay, 
Now  grave  appear,  now  blithe  and  gay  ; 
Suiting  his  muse,  for  ever  chaste, 
With  skill,  to  every  reader's  taste  ; 
As  painters,  their  effect  to  aid. 
Adroitly  mingle  light  and  shade  ; 
Colours  of  different  tints  apply 
To  make  the  picture  charm  the  eye. 

But  if  on  grave  pursuits  the  mind 
Is  fix'd — their  end  to  form  mankind  ; 
Arts  or  philosophy  the  theme, 
Or  law — that  more  abstruse  "jue  deem  ; 
Though  pure  and  elegant  the  i^ihile 
Should  ever  be  the  writer's  style  ; 
With  splendid  diction  we  dispense, 
Pleas'd  with  plain  truth  and  solid  sense.' 


p.  96. 


We  have  marked  a  few  defects  in  Italics.  The  unclassical 
change  of  number  from  you  to  thou  is  what  we  have  often  occa- 
sion to  animadvert  upon.  Whence  means  /re;;;  ivkichy  and  not  to 
ivhich,  as  intended  in  the  present  place  ;  for  bees  cannot  so  pro- 
perly be  said  to  throng  from  as  to  a  hive.  The  line  noticed  in  Ita- 
lics below  is  unpardonably  rugged  and  stumbling  :  and  our  two 
last  marks  are  to  denote  a  careless  and  inelegant  eking  out  of 
versification,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  splicing  in  a  rhyme.  But 
we  have  other  objections  to  the  version  of  this  fable,  and  of  a 
more  serious  kind.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  the 
moral,  or  repartee,  should  flow  from  the  mouth  of  the  aggressor. 
Yet  such  is  the  case  in  the  present  apologue.  The  Bee  insults 
the  Cuckow,  who  manfully  repels  the  attack  ;  and  then  tlie  in- 
sulter  gives  him  a  lesson  of  moral  wisdom.  The  blunder,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  the  translator's  own  ;  and  we  again  perceive 
that  he  has  not  understood  his  original  j  for  Yriarte  makes  the 
Cuckow  begin  the  attack  upon  the  Bee,  instead  of  the  Bee  up- 
on the  Cuckow  j  after  which,  the  dialogue  proceeds  and  tt^r- 
minates  as  it  ought  to  do. 

*  Sahendo  del  colmenar 
Dixo  el  Cuchllo  a  la  Abeja,'  &c. 

The  moral  of  this  fable,  as  though  designed  to  atone  for  the 
undue  brevity  of  the  last,  is  extended  to  nearly  five  times  the 
length   of  the  original,   which  consists  of  two  couplets  only. 
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We  think  the  following  one  of  the  best  in  the  volume,  and  shall 

copy  it  without  observation. 

*    THE   FLINT,    AND  THE   STEEL. 

*  Nature  and  art  should  help  each  other  ; 
As  father,  son  ;  as  sister,  brother  : 
Cenius  from  wisdom  aid  requires. 

To  guide  his  pen,  and  fan  his  fires  ; 
And  science  pleases  most,  when  join'd, 
With  polish'd  manners,  taste  renn'd. — 
Thus  wit  and  judgment  were  by  heav'n, 
Each  for  the  other's  succour  given  ; 
And  long  together,  void  of  strife, 
Should  ever  dwell,  Hke  man  and  wife. 
Who  then  the  world  would  fain  delight. 
With  genius  learning  should  unite  ; 
For  fancy  often  fails  to  gain 
What  she  with  knowledge  might  attain. — 

'  Of  pride  and  insolence  possest. 
An  angry  Flint  a  Steel  addrest : 
"  How  comes  it,  sir,  without  my  aid. 
That  thou,  an  useless  thing,  art  made  ? 
For  though  fair  Betty's  hand  with  skill 
Strike  me  against  thy  ribs  at  will, 
From  me  alone,  to  check  her  ire, 
Proceeds  the  spark  that  kindles  fire. 
But  not  to  this  my  power's  confin'd  ; 
I  please  the  eager  sportsman's  mind. 
As  through  his  tube,  with  deadly  aim, 
I  speed  the  shot,  that  kills  the  game  ; 
Whilst  thou,  forsooth,  canst  nought  produce, 
That  tends  to  toiHng  mortals  use." — 

*  Awhile  the  Steel,  with  inward  pain, 
Allow'd  his  comrade  to  complain  ; 
But,  urg'd  to  speak,  he  coolly  said  : 

"  Since  useless  you  conceive  me  made, 

fNo  malice  bearing  at  my  heart) 

Suppose  we  live  awhile  apart. 

My  wishes  to  the  act  incline — 

You  take  your  course — and  I'll  take  mine." — 

*  Enrag'd,  the  Fhnt  approv'd  the  deed  j 
And  lo  !  to  part  they  straight  agreed. — 

*  But  what  will  not  experience  prove  ! 
The  Flint  soon  found  in  vain  he  strove 
To  charm  alone  his  sporting  friend  ; 

So  deem'd  his  triumph  at  an  end. 
And  Betty,  who  no  flame  could  raise. 
No  more  was  noisy  in  his  praise. — 

*  Thus,  conscious  of  his  fault,  he  mourn'd, 
Ani  to  his  injur'd  mate  return'd, 
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"Whom  he  discovert  on  a  shelf, 

As  much  neglected  as  liimself^ 

And  having  there  confess'd  with  shame. 

How  greatly  they  were  both  to  blame. 

They  quelFd  their  broils  with  ready  art. 

And  swore  they  never  more  would  part.*     p.  66. 

To  every  fable  is  prefixed  a  prose  motto ;  and,  with  singular 
inconsistency,  these  mottoes  are  only  given  in  Spanish — as  if 
the  English  reader  Could  interpret  Spanish  prose,  though  he  is 
supposed  to  know  nothing  of  Spanish  poetry.  We  have  dwelt 
thus  long  on  the  present  article,  because  Mr.  Belfour,  it  seems, 
has  some  design  of  translating  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  by  the  same 
author,  entitled  La  Musica.  We  would  recommend  to  him  a 
greater  degree  of  compression,  fidelity,  and  elegance :  and  he 
will  attain  all  these  qualifications,  if  he  write  less  carelessly. 


Art.  IX. — Supplement  to  Remarks  on  Mlchaelis^s  Introduction  to 
the  Nem}  Testament,  ^c.  in  Answer  to  Mr.  Marshes  Illustra^ 
tion  of  his  Hypothesis,     Svo.     Ss.     Wliite.      1804. 

Art.  X. — A  Defence  of  the  Illustration  of  the  Hypothesis  proposed 
in  the  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  the  Gospels ,  bein^  an  Answer 
to  the  Supplement  of  the  Anonymous  Author  of  the  Remarks  of; 
Michaelis  and  his  Commentator.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  B.  D.  Iffc, 
8vo.     Is.  6d.     Rivingtons.     1804. 

IN  our  review  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Illustration  of  the  Hypothesis  *, 
we  were  led  to  conjecture  from  its  contents  that  the  constroversy 
might  close  with  it ;  but  the  tracts  before  us  prove  otherwise ; 
and  we  find  that  whatever  other  changes  men's  minds  have  ex- 
perienced, the  odium  theologicum  is  as  bitter  as  of  old.  Mr. 
Marsh's  assailant  sets  Out  with  expressing  his  great  reluctance  to 
resume  the  controversy,  from  having  been  already  induced  to 
proceed  in  it  farther  than  he  intended,  and  from  its  having  taken 
a  very  different  turn  from  what  he  expected ;  adding,  that,  *  if 
he  had  reason  before  to  complain  of  an  angry  and  illiberal  attack 
on  his  person  and  character,  he  is  now  attacked  in  a  still  coarser 
strain  of  low  abuse.'  To  this  Mr.  Marsh  replies,  that,  as  his 
antagonist  declares  nothing  can  be  known  of  him,  except  from 
his  pamphlets,  hc>  can  claim  in  return  no  other  respect  than  that 
to  which  his  pamphlets  entitle  him :  whether,  therefore,  these 
pamphlets  have  been  treated  with  due  respect,  is  a  question  to  be 
determined  by  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  their  merit;  ad- 
mitting at  the  same  time  that  the  merit  of  an  author  is  inseparable 
from  the  merit  of  his  works,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  expose 
the  latter,  without  affecting  the  character  of  the  former. 

*  See  our  Second  Scries,  vol.  2xxix.  pp.  330  and  394. 
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.  ■*  If  therefore,*  adds  Mr.  Marsh,  *  a  continued  exposure  of  sophistry 
,.ana  misrepresentation  should  appear  to  the  author  "  a  continued  invec- 
live  *'*  against  himself,  the  fault  is  his  own,  not  that  of  his  antagonist. 
In  the  various  controversies,  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  whether  in 
theology  or  in  politics,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  I  never  was 
the  aggressor;  and  though  I  never  have  refused  to  accept  a  challenge, 
i  have  always  endeavoured  to  submit  to  the  estabhshed  laws  of  lite- 
rary warfare.     He  who  is  attacked,  has  surely  a  right  to  use  all  the 
-arguments  which  are  necessary  for  his  defence.     If  false  reasonings 
have  been .  applied,  he  is  at  liberty  to  confute  them ;  if  false  state- 
ments have  been  made,  he  is  warranted  to  correct  them  ;  and  if  gar- 
bled quotations  have  been  produced,  he  is  authorised  to  expose  them. 
It  is  only  when  an  author  goes  out  of  his  way,  to  do  an  ihjury  to  his 
adversary,  that  he  is  liable  to  censure  ;  or  when  he  attacks  him  in  a 
manner,  which  is  neither  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, nor  for  the  support  of  the  cause,  in  which  he  is-eugaged.  Thus, 
when  my  adversary  endeavoured  to  excite  a  suspicion,  that  I  doubted 
the  reahty  of  Christ's  discourses,  or  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels, 
in  v(^hich  they  are  recorded  (a  suspicion  which  he  himself  krietu  was 
unfounded  f),  or  when  at  the  outset  of  our  controversy  he  pubhshed 
his  motto  in  the  daily  papers,  he  at  least  attempted  an  injuiy  to  my 
professional  character,  from  which  neither  his  own  person  nor  his 
own  cause  could  derive  advantage.     Of  this  kind  of  literary  warfare 
I  had  reason  to  complain.     But  so  amiable  do  those  quahties  appear 
in  ourselves,  which  we  censure  in  others,  that  my  adversary  has  an- 
swered to  this  very  complaint  in  the  following  manner.     "  In  what 
state  of  the  world  or  of  literature  do  we  live,  that  we  are  to  be  pre- 
vented from  discussing  freely  subjects   of  learning,  much  more  que- 
stions of  importance  in  reh'gion,  through  the  apprehension,  that  some 
injury  may  accidently  accrue  to  the  author  ?     I  had  thought  that  all 
consideration  of  the  person  of  the  author  ought  to  be  laid  aside  in 
such  cases :}:."     But  if,  in  his  own  case,  he  claims  the  privilege  of 
•  laying  aside  "  all  consideration  of  the  person  of  the  author,^*  even  when 
the  author's  person  is  pubHcly  known,  it  is  doubly  absurd  to  con;- 

*  *  Preface  to  Supplement,  p.  iii. 

*  f  See  the  Preface  to  the  Illustration,  note  10.  I  must  do  hjm  however  the 
vjustice  to  acknowledge,  that  he  disclaims  in  his  Supplement  all  such  insinua- 
tions. For  though  he  asserts  (p.  21)  that  I  have  used  an  ai-gument  "  which 
Toland  brought  -forward  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  Gospels,"  he  adds, 
*'  not  meanimr  indeed  so  to  apply  it."  Nor  can  the  argument,  to  which  he  there  al- 
ludes, and  which  relates  to  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  he  applied 
with  any  colour  of  justice,  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  our  canonical  Gospels. 
But  my  adversary  does   not   always  express  himself  with   the   reserve  above 

.mentioned.  I  had  said  in  the  Illustration,  ''  HigUy  proper  therefore  as  it  is  to  ' 
watcii  with  carefulness  over  the  sacred  writings ;  to  guard  against  the  seduc- 
tions of  error,  and  to  detect  falsehood,  when  it  assumes  the  shape  of  truth, 
highly  imprudent  is  it  on  the  otlier  hand  to  betray  that  '  t-x'j'rw/f  jealousy,'  which 
trembles  at  inquiry,  and  advises  the  rejection  of  an  hypothesis,  not  because  it 
•is  false,  but,  to  use  the  words  of  my  adversary,  because  it  is  not  to  U  ccm- 
tnendcd."  In  reference  to  this  sentence  he  exclaims,  (Supplement,  p.  2)  "  Ail 
.this  is  said  ad  ijividiani,  and  is  more  noorihy  of  the  fen  of  a  Toland  or  a  Collins^  than 
•that  of  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England." — Of  W.tom,  1  may  ask,  is  this  observa- 
tion'.vorthy  ?' 

*  I  Supplen-.ent,  Prof.  p.  ix.' 
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plain  of  personality  to  a  man,  who  still  declares,  that  I  can  know 
Him  only  from  his  ivorks.  If  he  vindicates  for  himself  the  privilege 
in  question,  even  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  wanton  mischief,  it  is 
doubly  unjust  to  deny  me  the  power  of  advancing  whjit  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  his  own  statements  and  his  own  arguments. 
If  he  himself  is  not  deterred  by  the  apprehension,  that  some  injury 
may  accrue  to  an  author,  who  nas  a  character  to  lose,  it  is  even  ludi- 
crous to  complain  of  the  injury,  that  may  arise  to  an  author,  whose 
character  is  unknown  *.  Yet  he  thinks  himself  exclusively  entitled 
to  speak  with  freedom  :  for,  thoug^h  he  preaches  decorum,  he  prac- 
tises invective,  and  complains  of  incivility  in  the  most  opprobrious 
language  f.'     Pref,  p.  4. 

The  author  of  the  Supplement  (for  we  will  not  say  the 
hishopy  as  the  prelate,  reported  to  be  its  author,  declines  to  avow 
it)  goes  on  in  his  preface  to  state  a  variety  of  instances,  inter- 
spersed with  retorts  and  invectives,  to  justify  his  charge.  Of 
these  in  return  but  two  are  noticed,  upon  which  Mr.  Marsh  de- 
clares '  it  is  impossible  to  be  silent.'  The  former  has  respect 
to  a  passage,  as  if  taken  from  the  Answer  to  the  Remarks,  but 
so  garbled  as  to  make  it  assert  what  in  its  genuine  state  could 
never  have  been  extorted  from  it.  Having  stated  with  precision 
the  particulars  concerning  it,  and  contrasted  the  passage,  as 
written,  with  that  substituted  for  it,  Mr.  Marsh,  in  coniirmation 
of  the  position  he  had  before  laid  down,  maintains  what,  as 
reviewers,  we  cannot  but  approve — that 

*  Every  publication  should  be  treated  with  that  respect,  to  which 
its  intrinsic  merits  entitle  it ;  and  if  a  name  be  affixed  to  it,  which  is 
borne  by  a  man  of  either  personal  worth,  or  official  dignity,  it  will 
receive  a  proportionate  share  of  additional  respect.*     Pref.  p.  8, 

The  other  topic  noticed  by  Mr.  Marsh,  is  the  imputation  of 
his  having  descended  to  an  angry  attack  upon  the  British  Critic, 
and  venting  *  a  sort  of  lamentation  that  he  had  not  secured  the 
]p.eyiew  in  his  interest  by  means  of  an  acquaintance  with  one 
of  the  conductors.'  In  return,  Mr.  Marsh,  having  appealed  to 
this  conductor  to  declare  whether  he  attempted  directly  or  in-' 
directly  to  make  use  of  his  acquaintance  for  the  purpose  which 
his  adversary  insinuates,  and  stated  what  passed  between  them, 
subjoins— 

*  To  ascribe  the  exertion  of  undue  influence,  on  my  part,  over  the 
mind  of  any  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  British  Critic,  is  in  itself  ab- 


*  *  He  says  indeed  (Preface  to  Supplement,  p.  xiii.)  that  an  anonymous  au- 
^thor  may  hereafter  appear.     I'rue:  but  if  he  does,  it  is  his  oivn  fault.' 

*  •}•  As  my  adversary  had  boasted  of  *'  civility  and  decency  of  manners,"  I 
gave;  in  the  Preface  to  the  Illustration,  note  4,  some  specimeno  from  his  Re- 
marks illustrative  of  the  same.  I  could  add  many  mor-e  from  his  Supplement, 
such  as — "  insolent  enough  " — ^"  he  has  the  assurance"  &c.  But  let  these  iastai:csa 
Suffice.' 
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*,nrd :  for  even  were  they  inclined  to  depart  from  tlie  rules  of  strict 
justice  ia  favour  of  a  particular  author  (which  I  cannot  suppose),  no 
motive  whatever  could  induce  them  to  flatter  me,  who  have  no  patro- 
.  nage,  and  possess  not  the  means  of  rewarding  praise.  Besides,  I 
knew  at  the  very  time,  that  the  review  of  the  controversy  was  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  person,  to  whom  my  adversary  alludes,  and  that  it  is 
not  usual  for  the  conductor  of  a  literary  journal  to  make  alterations 
In  the  articles  which  are  sent  to  him  for  insevLion.  The  utmost  there- 
fore that  I  cojdd  expect  from  any  acquaintance  with  the  conductor  in 
question,  was  that  notice  should  be  given  to  the  revievv'cr,  to  take 
into  consideration  my  expected  defence.  And  even  if  this  indulgence 
had  been  granted  me,  it  would  have  been  nothing  more,  than  an  act 
of  justice.  Lastly,  there  is  a  point  of  view,  from  which  if  my  adver- 
sary's representation  be  examined,  it  will  appear  to  be  perfectly  ridi- 
culous :  for  if  I  had  tampered  with'  a  reviewer,  and  failed  of  success, 
I  should  hardly  have  exposed  myself,  by  muking  it  a  subject  of  la- 
mentation.'    Pref.  p.  10. 

The  anonymous  author,  who  is  left  by  his  adversary  to  shout 
lotriurnphe !  as  to  the  rest  of  his  preface,  divides  his  work  into 
three  parts ;  thejirst  of  which  he  entitles  *  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypo- 
thesis improbable,  and  inconsistent  with  History  : '  The  second^ 
*  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  hiade- 
<]uate  to  its  Purpose  :'  And  the  third,  '  Of  Justlii  Martyr's 
Citations  from  the  Gospels.'  Having  premised,  in  reference  to 
the  last  division,  and  the  general  contents  of  the  Supplement, 
that  the  controversy  had  been  suJiiciently  clogged  already  bv 
the  introduction  of  extraneous  matter,  he  adds — 

*  I  shall  make  it  an  invariable  rule,  in  the  following  Defence,  to 
p-ass  over  every  thing,  which  is  not  iynmediatcly  connected  with  the 
principal  subject.  Indeed  I  should  be  ashamed  to  try  the  reader's 
patience  by  again  discussing  points  of  inferior  consideration.  Havin-^ 
been  forced  into  them  by  the  attacks  of  my  adversar)-,  I  was  bound 
in  the  first  instance  to  defend  myself :  and  I  am  willing  to  let  the 
decision  rest  on  what  has  been  already  said.  The  question,  whether 
Justin  Martyr's  A-Trci/xv-zj^aovsyaara  twv  ATTocroAwv  denote  our  four 
Gospels,  is,  I  admit,  an  important  one  ;  and  I  bestowed  on  it  a  very 
long  and  a  very  minute  examination  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Ilhistra- 
tion.  But,  as  it  is  wholly  unconnected  with  the  truth  of  the  hypo- 
thesis, I  declared  at  the  end  of  the  examination  (p.  78),  that  I  should 
*'  on  no  account  write  again  on  the  subject  of  those  memoirs."  Here 
then  my  adversary  was  sure  of  having  as  many  last  words,  as  he 
chose  ;  and  he  was  at  liberty,  both  to  state  and  to  argue,  as  he 
pleased,  without  danger  of  contradiction.  Indeed  he  has  devoted 
about  one  half  of  his  Supplement  to  this  subject  alone.  I  have  exa- 
mined with  due  attention  both  his  statements  and  his  arguments  ; 
but  I  can  discover  in  them  no  reason  whatever  for  altering  my  former 
opinion.  If  any  other  person  thinks  differently,  or  fancies,  with  my 
adversary,  that  it  is  more  adviseable  to  think  diiferently,  let  him  de- 
termine accordingly.'     Pref.  p.  11. 
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In  considering  what  is  advanced  by  the  anonymous  author, 
Mr.  Marsh  finds  himself  embarrassed  at  the  outset,  from  his 
opponent  not  having  adhered  to  his  own  divisions,  and  kept 
each  part  of  his  subject  distinct.  In  consequence  of  this  inde- 
cision, being  compelled  to  the  drudgery  of  analysing  the  Sup- 
plement, that  the  several  portions  of  it  may  be  brought  under 
the  heads  to  which  they  properly  belong,  and  that  the  inquirer 
might  perceive  whether  the  illustration  has  been  confuted,  Mr, 
Marsh  begins  with  examining,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Defence, 
what  his  adversary  has  done  to  confute  the  first  part  of  his 
Illustration.  The  primary  question  then  is,  whether  the  author 
of  tlie  Supplement  have  shown  that  the  authenticity  of  the 
first  three  Gospels  is  aifected  by  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis? 
We  introduce  this  restriction,  because  the  Hypothesis  relates 
not  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  In  conducting  this  inquiry,  Mr. 
Marsh  observes — 

*  in  whatever  sense  we  take  the  word  authentic,  whether  we 

consider  the  term  "  authentic  work  "  as  denoting  a  work  written  by 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  or  as  denoting  a  work  containing 
tnie  and  faithful  accounts,  the  only  two  senses,  in  which  it  is  usual 
to  apply  the  term,  I  clearly  proved,  that  the  hypothesis  could  not 
affect  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels.  Even  if  we  adhere  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  definition,  which  my  adversary  himself  gave  in  his 
Remarks,  and  pronounce  the  Gospels  authentic,  if  they  were  "  the 
genuine  works  of  authors  having  dinnne  authority  to  teach  the  religion  of 
Christf'  the  arguments,  which  I  there  used,  must  give  complete  sa- 
tisfaction. Indeed  very  little  proof  is  requisite  :  for  the  supposition, 
that  those  Gospels  were  the  genuine  works  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 
and  St.  Luke,  who  had  di\'ine  authority  to  teach  the  religion  of 
Christ,  pei-vades  the  whole,  both  of  the  Hypothesis  itself,  and  of  the 
proof  which  was  given  of  it.  I  should  have  thought  therefore,  that 
on  this  head  my  adversary  himself  would  have  had  nothing  further  to 
object :  but  so  fond  is  he  of  disputation,  that, 

" though  vanquished,  he  can  argue  stillJ* 

He  introduces  a  new  defijiition  of  authenticity,  and  then  asserts  that 
my  Reply,  as  far  as  concerns  him,  *'  is  a  mere  cvAaj-ixyjaJ^  Does  he 
imagine  then,  that  I  have  forgotten  his  former  definition  ?  or  does  he 
think  himself  authorised  to  change  the  meaning  of  words,  as  often  as 
it  suits  his  purpose  ?  If  he  does,  it  is  useless  to  reason  with  him,  it 
being  impossible  to  bring  any  question  to  an  issue.  And  if,  after  lie 
])iniself  has  defined  a  term,  I  confute  him  on  that  very  definition,  i 
am  certainly  not  bonnd  to  pay  attention  to  any  other,  to  which  he 
may  afterwards  have  recourse,  in  order  to  evade  the  arguments,  which 
applied  to  the  first.  Besides,  he  has  involved,  iA  his  new  definition, 
a  notion,  which  is  totally  distinct  from  it:  for  he  includes  in  it  the 
originality  of  the  writers.  To  justify  however  this  new  sense,  he  ap- 
peals to  an  expression  used  by  Jerom,  Matthtei  anthenticum,  by  which 
is  meant  St.  Matthev/'s  Hebrew  original.  But  this  very  appeal  de- 
feats thp  objectj  which  my  adversary  has  in  view.     For  if  it  we^ 
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ajfowstble  to  borrow  a  meaning  for  the  English  fi-om  the  Latin  word, 
^nd  to  contend  that  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  would  not  be  authentic, 
unless  it  came  under  that  description,  the  Greek  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  would  not  be  authentic  ;  for  the  original  was  written 
jin  Hebrew.  In  short  we  might  prove  that  the  term  "  authenticity'* 
applied  only  to  St.  Matthew's  autograph  :  for  testamentum  authentic 
fum  signifies,  in  the  Roman  law,  a  testament  in  the  hand-iuriting  of 
-the  testator.  The  absurdity  therefore  of  appealing  to  the  use  ot  the 
Latin  word  is  obvious.  But  the  EvangeHsts  themselves,  says  my 
adversary,  v/ere  not  original  authors,  if  they  made  use  of  any  prior 
document  in  the  composition  of  their  Gospels.  Is  no  historian  then 
to  be  considered  as  an  original  author,  if  he  has  recourse  to  docu- 
ments in  the  composition  of  his  work  ?  It  is  unnecessary  however 
to  enter  into  this  dispute,  which  is  foreign  to  our  present  subject. 
And  I  believe  that  most  Christians  will  allow,  without  further  argu- 
ing, that,  whatever  latitude  be  given  to  the  word  "  authentic,''^  and 
whatever  document  St.  Matthew  may  have  used,  his  Gospel,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  an  Apostle  of  Christ,  is  authentic'     p.  l^. 

Having  thus  far  repelled  the  attack,  and  satisfactorily ,  as  ap- 
pears to  us,  and  applied  the  same  argument  to  the  other  two 
gospels,  Mr.  Marsh  proceeds  to  encounter  the  objection  to  the 
Authority  of  the  Document^  that 

*  It  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  argument  in  circuloy  the  amount 
being  this.  //  ivas  a  ■xuorh  of  pood  authority j  therfore  Si.  Maiihew 
used  it  :  St.  Matthetu  used  it,  therefore  it  ivas  a  ivork  of  good  autho- 
rity.'    p.  16. 

To  which  it  is  replied, 

^  That  St.  Matthew  used  the  document  (called  w)  in  common 
with  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  was  no  inference  at  all,  but  ai;  assumpiion 
in  the  Hypothesis,  made  in  order  to  explain  what  is  inexplicable  with- 
out it :  and  my  adversary's  statement  is  not  only  unwarranted,  but 
shews  that  he  is  still  unacquainted  with  the  subject.  He  seems  how- 
ever to  have  recollected,  in  the  next  page  but  one,  that  it  was'  an 
assumption.  But  he  there  involves  himself  in  another  perplexity, 
saying,  "  to  assume  that  St.  Matthew  or  the  rest  used  it,  is  to  assume 
the  very  thing  in  question."  Now  the  'very  thing  in  question  is,  whe- 
ther the  document  vras  a  work  of  authority.  Bat  this  was  not  as- 
sumed in  tlie  Hypothesis  ;  ^ this  was  an  inference  from  an  assumption 
there.  And  that  assumption  was  not  made  arbitrarily,  or  with  a  view 
to  obtain  credit  for  the  common  document,  but  (as  I  have  explained 
to  satiety,  and  as  every  one  but  my  anonymous  adversary  must  com- 
prehend) for  a  totally  different  purpose.  He  says,  however,  that  if 
this  document  is  to  give  authority  to  the  Gospels,  "  its  authority 
must  be  proved  independently  of  them,  not  hypothetically.  Now  I 
■  never  asserted,  that  the  document  ^a-u^  authority  to  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  :  on  the  contrary,  I  contended  that  the  document  dc^ 
rived  its  authority  from  the  fact,  that  St.  Matthew  used  it.  A 
Gospel  written  by  an  Apostle  brings  with  it  its  oivn  sanction.  A 
stronger  sanction  there  cannot  be  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  my 
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adversary  has  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  for  any  other.  It  is  only 
for  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  that  any  external  sanction 
can  be  requisite  :  and  on  this  account  the  Fathers  appealed  to  the- 
apostolic  sanctions  of  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul.  Of  these 
fianctions  the  Hypothesis  leaves  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  in  full  possession,  and  affords  them  the  additional  sanction, 
that  the  authors  of  them  used  a  document,  which  had  been  approved 
by  another  Apostle.  In  the  reasonings  on  this  subject  I  really  can 
discover  no  flaw  :  and  my  adversary's  objection  proceeds  from  the 
supposition,  that  I  endeavoured  to  procure  authority  for  the  document 
from  the  same  Gospels,  to  which,  by  means  of  the  document,  I  com- 
municale  authority.  But  I  deduced  the  inference,  that  the  document 
was  a  work  of  authority,  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  only  :  and 
I  applied  the  inference  to  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  ^9/.  iMke  only. 
My  adversary's  demand  therefore  has  been  fully  answered  :  for  the 
authority  of  the  document  has  been  **  proved  independently  '*  of  those 
Gospels,  to  which  I  argued  from  that  authority.  To  his  other  de- 
mand, that  the  proof  must  not  be  conducted  "  hypothetic  ally  y^^  1  can 
only  answer,  that  we  may  argue  as  closely  by  means  of  an  hypothe- 
tical, as  by  means  of  a  categorical  syllogism.  In  the  present  in- 
stance it  runs  thus. 

*  If  St.  Matthew  used  any  document,  in  composing  his  Gas- 
pel,  that  document  v>^as  a  work  of  authority.  But  St.  Matthew 
did  use  a  document  in  composing  his  Gospel.  Therefore  that 
document  was  a  work  of  authority. 

*  That  the  maior  proposition  is  true,  my  adversary  himself  will 
hardly  deny.  Whether  the  minor  be  true,  depends  on  the  decision 
of  the  other  main  question,  at  issue  between  us,  whether  the  Hypo- 
thesis itself  be  true  ?  If  the  arguments,  used  in  the  second  Part  of 
the  Illustration,  as  well  as  in  the  two  last  chapters  of  the  Dissertation 
on  the  Gospels,  are  satisfactory,  the  Hypothesis  itself,  and  with  it 
the  minor  of  the  syllogism,  is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  my 
adversary  still  asserts,  the  Hypothesis  is  without  foundation,  it  is 
absurd  to  contend,  that  it  affects  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels ; 
for  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  of  its  truth,  that  any  effects  can  re- 
sult from  it.'     p.  16. 

The  author  of  the  Supplement,  in  aid  of  these  objections, 
enters  on  a  long  discussion,  which  he  considers  as  of  material 
influence  on  this  inquiry  upon  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews ;  but,  as  he  still  misconceives  the  purpose  for  which' 
the  appeal  to  it  was  made,  a  further  explanation  is  offered, 
wlienee  it  becomes  evident  that  Mr.  Marsh,  having  established 
the  document  as  a  work  of  authority,  attempted  thence  to  show 
in  what  respect  it  was  so ;  but  though  in  this  last  particular  he 
had  failed,  the  authority  of  the  document  was  unchanged  ;  for 
that  fact,  once  established,  could  not  be  affected  by  any  failure  ia 
showing /'(jw  it  came  to  be  so^  After  having  premised  that  these 
two  things  have  been  confounded  by  his  assadant,  and  stated  the 
mode  ,cf  treating  his  principal  argument,  Mr.  Marsh  leaves  it 
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to  be  judged  of  by  others,  adding,  that  '  the  same  observation  ap- 
plies to  his  Remarks  on  St.  Luke's  preface.' 
.  The  question  of  authenticity  having  been  thus  discussed,  the 
next  is  that  of  credibility.  It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Marsh, 
*  If  a  work  is  a  work  of  authority,  it  commands  assent ;  if  a 
thing  is  true,  it  is  of  course  credible.'  To  this  his  adversary 
replies,  *  I  cannot  allow  the  credibility  to  be  the  same  with  the 
authenticity.  It  is  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  authen- 
ticity ;  but  it  is  confusion  of  terms  to  take  them  for  the  same.* 
Mr.  Marsh  says  *  this  is  really  wrangling  for  wrangling's  sake.* 
We  think  it  perversion  of  language.  Mr.  Marsh  does  not  sub- 
stitute one  term  for  the  other,  but  makes  what  is  meant  by  the 
one  the  test  of  the  other's  meaning. 

It  having  been  proved  in  the  Illustration  of  the  Hypothesis, 
that  there  w^as  no  possible  connexion  between  the  Hypothesis 
itself  and  the  integrity  of  the  Gospels — the  word  integnt\f 
being  taken  in  its  common  acceptation — the  force  of  that  proof 
is  sought  to  be  evaded  by  the  aid  of  a  new  definition.  *  By 
integrity  I  understand  not  the  integrity  of  the  text,  but  that  of 
the  Scriptures  or  Gospels  themselves  j  that  is,  the  question 
M^hether  we  have  at  present  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  Gospels  en- 
tire and  complete.' — '  From  this  objection,'  as  is  observed  by 
Mr.  Marsh,  *  one  should  suppose,  that  **  tbe  integrity  of  the  Gos- 
pels," and  "  the  integrity  of  the  textoi  the  Gospels,"  denoted  two 
distinct  things,  and  that  my  arguments  applied  solely  to  the 
latter.  But  throughout  the  whole  paragraph  relating  to  this 
subject,  the  word  "  text  "  does  not  once  occur ;  so  that  if  there 
were  really  any  foundation  for  the  distinction,  his  obiection 
would  be  futile.' 

*  He  has  a  very  artful  note,  from  which  the  reader  must  conclude 
that  I  myself  admitted  the  distinction,  for  whicli  he  contends.  He 
says,  *'  Mr.  M.  -himself  allows,  p.  28,  that  his  Hypothesis  has  no  con- 
cern  with  the  integrity  of  the  text."  From  the  use  of  the  word 
'*  allonvs  "  and  from  the  insertion  of  the  v»'ord  "  /f.v/  "  every  man 
must  conclude,  that  I  made  here  some  concession,  allowing  tliat  the 
Hypothesis  had  no  concern  with  the  integrity  of  the  text  of  the  Gos- 
pels, but  reserving  some  connexion  (incomprelicnsible  or  not)  between 
the  Hypothesis  and  their  integrity.  But  the  truth  is,  I  asserted,  not 
allowed,  (for  the  assertion  was  made  in  contracUction  to  my  adversary) 
that  the  Hypothesis  had  no  concern  ivhatenjer  with  the  integrity  of 
the  Gospels :  and  the  distinction,  which  I  made,  was  betvvoen  the 
Hypothesis  itself,  and  the  phcenomena  in  the  verbal  hannony,  v.-hich 
are  explained  by  it.  The  former  has  no  concern  with  the  intetfrity 
of  the  Gospels :  the  latter  afford  a  strong  argument  in  its  favcur. 
See  the  Illustration,  p.  28 — :31.'     p.  21. 

Having  thus  adjusted  the  subject  of  the  third  question,  we 
come  to  inquire,  in  the  fourth,  *  whether  the  Hypothesis  af- 
fected the  INSPIRATION  of  the  Gospels.'"     To  bring  this  que-  . 
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etioii  to  its  proper  issue — tlie  term  inspirnthn  being  first  e3f- 
plained  in  the  sense  now  generally  adopted  by  the  divines  of 
the  cliurch  of  England — it  was  shown  by  Mr.  Marsh,  that,  *  in 
this  sense,  the  Hypothesis  afforded  unlimited  scope  to  the  ope- 
ration of  divine  inspiration,  since  it  admitted  a  never-ceasing 
superintendance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guard  the  evangelist^ 
from  eiTor/  Accordingly,  no  objections  occur  on  this  head  in 
the  Supplement,  where  they  might  naturally  be  looked  for, 
though  in  other  places  observations  have  been  occasionally 
made  in  conformity  with  the  principle  urged  in  the  Remarks, 
that,  '  if  the  evangelists  wrote,  as  is  assumed  in  the  Hypothesis, 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  have  been  unworthily  employed  in  supers 
intending  their  labours.* 

*  Now  to  argue  from  what,  according  to  our  imperfect  concept 
tions,  the  Holy  Spirit  ought  or  ought  not  to  have  done,  to  what  the 
Holy  Spirit  did  or  did  not  do,  is  a  very  precarious,  if  not  presump- 
tuous, mode  of  reasoning.  But  whatever  documents  the  evangelists 
may  have  used,  I  really  can  discover  no  univorthinessy  and  still  less 
servility,  in  the  task  of  guarding  them  from  error  in  the  application 
of  those  documents ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter  peculiar  to  each 
Gospel,  which  in  those  of  St. Matthew  and  St.  Luke  is  very  conside- 
rable, and  which  the  Hypothesis  does  not  assume  to  have  been  on 
record  before.'     p.  22. 

Mr.  Marsh,  in  the  second  part  of  his  defence — that  the  objec- 
tions of  his  antagonist  and  his  own  answers  may  appear  in 
their  proper  connexion — proceeds  to  arrange  them  in  reference 
to  the  division  in  the  Illustration,  each  under  the  head  to  which 
it  belongs.  After  therefore  having  settled  preliminaries  as  to 
trying  his  Hypothesis,  he  states  what  his  adversary  urges  against 
it. 

**  Mr.  M's  analysis  at  the  most  can  prove  no  more,  than  that  there 
subsists  a  verbal  harmony  of  a  certain  kind  and  degree  between  the 
Evangelists.  The  rest  is  mere  assumption,  and  requires  to  be  proved, 
\st,  by  its  agreement  -with  history  and  probability  ;  Idly,  by  its  affording 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  agreement  found  by  analysis  to  subsist ;  as 
also  ^diy,  of  the  differences  found  to  subsist  among  them,'*      P*  24. 

These  tests  are  in  consequence  distinctly  considered ;  nor  can 
we  imagine  aught  more  acute,  or  more  solid,  than  the  several 
discussions  in  which  they  are  applied :  while  we  therefore  re- 
fer to  what  both  authors  have  advanced  under  the  first  head, 
we  cannot  but  citt  the  conclusion.  Speaking  of  a  new  objec- 
tion made  in  the  Supplement,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Marsh  that 
\vhere  the  author 

*  professes  to  shew,  tliat  the  Hypothesis  is  "  inadequate  to  its 
purpose,"  he  has  inserted  (what  is  wholly  foreign  to  that  subject) 
the  declaration,  that  the  Hypothesis  is  "  inconsistent  with  itself." 
As  this  charge  is  made  in  the  very  title  of  his  Second  Part,  one 
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sKould  expect  to  find  a  few  pages  employed  in  attempting  at  least  to 
substantiate  the  same.  But,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  not  a 
syllable  is  to  be  found,  from  which  a  man  would  even  suspect,  that 
the  Hypothesis  was  "  inconsistent  with  itself."  And  yet,  if  the 
charge  is  capable  of  proof,  no  proof  can  be  more  easy  :  for  it  will  lie 
in  the  shortest  compass  possible.  There  is  nothing  more  to  do,  than 
to  quote  the  Hypothesis,  as  it  was  stated  in  due  form  in  the  Disser- 
tation, and  to  shew  that  any  two  positions  in  it  are  incompatible 
with  each  other  :  for  this  is  the  only  way,  in  which  the  Hypothesis 
can  be  inconsistent  nv'ith  itself.  But  not  even  my  anonymous  adver- 
sary ventures  to  declare,  that  any  tv/o  positions  in  the  Hypothesis 
are  incompatible  with  each  other.  Indeed  he  knows,  that  they  are 
not :  or  he  would  not  have  neglected  to  bring  forward  a  fact,  which, 
if  it  were  true,  would  settle  our  controversy  m  an  instant.'     p.  43. 

On  the  subject  of  the  third  chapter,  it  having  a  reference  to 
the  three  questions  in  the  Illustration — Ate  the  pluenomena 
true  ? — will  the  proposed  hypothesis  solve  them  ? — v/ill  any 
other  solve  them  ? — Mr.  Marsh  observes,  '  If  the  two  first  que- 
stions can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  third  in  the 
negative,  the  truth  of  my  Hypothesis  is  established.'  Accord- 
ingly, in  adapting  the  inquiry  to  his  adversary's  second  test,  the 
examination  is  confined  to  those  phenomena  alone  against 
which  he  objects  : — namely, 

"  Where  all  three  evangelists  relate  the  same  thing,  there  St.  Mark 
has  nyery  frequently,  and  in  very  long  examples,  the  same  words  with 
St.  Matthew,  when  St.  Luke  relates  the  same  thing  in  diiferent 
words  ;  but  St.  Luke  never  has  the  same  words  with  St.  Matthew, 
•when  St.  Mark  relates  the  same  thing  in  different  words.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  relate  what  St.  Mark 
has  not,  there  we  find  a  very  frequent  and  very  remarkable  verbal 
agreement."     p.  45. 

The  author  of  the  Supplement  having,  in  the  notes  on  his 
Remarks,  denied  the  existence  of  these  phsenomena,  and  op- 
posed to  them  ten  exceptions,  Mr.  Marsh  (as  they  are  again  ad- 
vanced, with  the  abatement  of  otie  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
erroneous,)  goes  on  to  sift  them  anew  \  and,  since  his  adversary 
has  not  attempted  by  any  additional  examples  to  disprove  the 
phanomena^  proceeds  to  the  second  question.  Whether  the  Hy- 
pothesis will  solve  them  ?  Replying  to  the  observation,  that  to 
this  question  an  answer  in  the  negative  had  not  been  ventured, 
it  is  now  retorted  : 

**  If  I  have  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  tliat  certain  par- 
ticulars of  his  Hypothesis  have  been  framed  so  as  to  fit  certain  others 
of  the  Gospels,  I  have  never  granted,  that  the  whole  is  either  consis- 
tent with  itself,  or  a  reasor^ble  explanation  of  their  origin,  or,  to  use 
his  own  language,  that  it  solves  the  phanomena,  or,  if  it  sliould  solve 
those,  which  he  exhibits,  that  there  are  not  others  subversive  of  it,^ 
jp.  57.        . 

To  this  it  is  r^uswered  by  Mr.  Marsh : 
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*  T  never  said  my  adversary  had  directly  granted  tfiat  the  ITy* 
pothesis  solved  the  phenomena.  An  operiy  a  candid,  and  direct  avowal 
on  tliis  subject,  which  would  settle  the  controversy  in  an  irritant,  is 
what  I  never  did^  and  never  sba/I  expect  from  the  author  of  the  Re- 
marks. It  is  sufficient  that  he  has  not  denied  the  fact.  He  certainly 
would,  if  he  could  :  for  he  well  knows,  that,  if  the  Hypothesis  does 
rot  solve  the  phienomena,  it  cannot  be  true.  Besides,  though  he  has 
made  no  open  and  direct  acknowledgement,  he  has  made  one  at  least 
indirectlyi  or  by  implication,  as  I  have  already  shewn  in  the  Illustra- 
tion *.  His  Supplement  likewise  contains  manifest  indications  6i 
conscious  inahtlily  to  deny  the  fact.  Would  any  man,  who  was  able 
to  deny  it,  have  written  the  sentence  which  I  have  just  quoted  ? 
Would  he  have  talked  of  having  "  allowtxl  for  the  sake  of  argumetrty** 
or  have  added  the  evasive  clause,  "  if  it  should  solve  those,  which  he 
exhibits  ?'*  He  has  even  attempted  to  assign  a  reason  for  his  ir^ability 
to  deny  the  fact,  in  saying,  "  such  is  the  flexible  nature  of  Mr.  M.'» 
Hypothesis,  that  an  evasion  will  be  always  ready.'*  That  is,  iii  other 
words,  a  solution  will  be  always  ready.  And  if  a  solution  of  the 
phenomena  will  be  always  ready,  the  Hypothesis,  whatever  epithet 
niy  adversary  may  bestow  on  it,  will  answer  the  purpose,  for  which 
it  was  adopted.'     p.  58. 

But  the  author  of  the  Supplement  cootends,  that,  if  iihe  Hy- 
pothesis should  solve  the  phsenomena  which  hifnself  exhibits ,  he 
has  not  granted,  '  that  there  are  not  others  subversive  of  it." 
After  therefore  adverting  to  his  manner  of  stating  them,  Mr. 
Marsh  thus  rejoins : 

*■  The  most  remarkable,  among  the  difficulties  stated  by  my  ad- 
versary, indeed  more  remarkable  than  all  the  others  united,  was  de- 
livered by  him  in  the  following  words  f  :  "  All,  or  almost  all,  the 
instances  of  verbal  agreement,  which  he  (Mr.  M.)  alleges  :|:,  are 
taken  from  the  speeches  or  discourses  of  our  Lord  ;  scarcely  any  be- 
long to  those  parts  which  are  purely  narrative."  It  was  this  circum- 
stance, which  induced  my  adversary  to  propose  his  oivn  Hypothesis,, 


*  *  P.  94 — 96.  In  reference  to  these  very  pages  of  the  illustration,  my  adver- 
sary says,  that  I  attribute  to  him  ast>ercions  or  concessions,  v(rhich  he  has 
not  only  not  made,  but  clearly  disavowed."  Has  he  "  dearly  disavoived  "  therr 
that  the  Hypothesis  solves  tlie  phjenomena?  Let  him  point  out  the  place, 
where  the  clear  dhavoiual  is  contained.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  find  nothing 
on  this  subject,  either  in  his  Remarks,  or  in  his  Notes,  or  in  his  Supplement, 

which  is  not  full  of  evasion  and  equivocation. It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact, 

that  though  my  adversary  has  been  engaged  more  than  two  years  in  the  pre- 
sent controversy,  and  has  written  so  much  against  the  Hypothesis,  he  has 
hitherto  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Dissertation, 
in  which  the  solution  of  the  phenomena  in  the  verbal  harmony  of  the  Gospels 
is  given  at  considerable  length,  and  with  the  utmost  minuteness.  His  total 
neglect  of  this  long  and  important  chapter,  a  chapter  indeed  on  which  the 
truth  of  the  Hypothesis  depends,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  more  than  a  third 
part  of  his  Notes,  and  nearly  the  half  of  his  Supplement,  are  employed  against 
a  little  cr.rsory  note  of  four  lines,  which  has  no  influence  whatever  on  the 
truth  of  the  Hypothesis.    The  inference  however  is  obvious  enough.' 

*  f  Remarks,  p.  92.' 

*  I  Nc\mely,  in  the  Table  of  parallel  and  coincident  passages.* 
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as  he  himself  declared  in  his  Remarks  *.  But  I  proved  in  the  Illus- 
tration, that  mine  was  fully  sufficient  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  que- 
stion. That  the  verbal  agreement  between  the  Greek  texts  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  should  be  almost  wholly  confined  to  precepts, 
parables,  and  discourses,  I  observed  was  not  only  a  possible,  but  a 
necessary  result  of  my  Hypothesis.  For  the  Greek  translator  of  St. 
Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  derived,  in  his  translation,  assistance  from 
St.  Luke's  Gospel,  in  those  places  only  where  St.  Mark  had  no 
matter  in  common  with  St.  Matthew :  and  whoever  examines  the 
**  matter,  which  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  have  in  common,  with- 
out St.  Mark,  will  find  that  it  consists  almost  wholly  of  precepts, 
parables,  and  discourses  f."  This  passage  my  adversary  quotes  in 
his  Supplement,  and  adds  \i  "If  so,  I  suppose  that  they  were  con- 
nected by  a  nairative,  as  in  our  Gospels  at  present.  But  he  himself 
assigns  other  matter  common  to  the  two,  even  so  as  to  denote  it  by 
different  signs.  And  I  would  ask,  Is  not  the  history  of  Christ's 
birth,  much  more  of  his  passion  and  resurrection,  matter  common 
both  to  them  and  to  St.  Mark  ?  I  expressly  apphed  the  difficulty  to 
these  passages,  which  Mr.  M.  thinks  it  more  convenient  to  pass  by 
in  the  first  instance."  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  discovery  **  that 
the  hifr':ory  of  Christ's  birth  "  is  "  matter  common  both  to  them  and 
to  St,  Mark,^^  my  adversary  has  here  recourse  to  the  artifice,  of  ex- 
tending my  observation  beyond  the  limit,  which  I  expressly  assigned. 
I  spake  of  "  the  matter  which  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  have  in 
common,  without  St.  Marh,  ^cJ^  But,  in  order  to  give  some  sort  of 
colouring  to  his  objections,  he  has  thought  proper,  m  his  quotation 
of  the  passage,  to  suppress  the  clause  "  without  St.  Mark  ^,"  and 


<  * 


P.  32.  At  present  however  he  disavows  all  intention  of  setting  up  a  rival 
H)'pothesis,  and  is  very  angry  with  me  (Supplement,  p.  42)  for  supposing  he 
had  such  an  intention.  Yet  he  declared  in  his  Remarks,  immediately  after  the 
sentence  just  quoted,  that  it  seemed  "  to  offer  a  much  more  reasonable  solu- 
tion." He  then  proposed  what  he  thought  "  a  much  more  reasonable  solution," 
than  my  Hvpothesis  afforded.  Is  not  this  setting  up  a  rival  Hypothesis,  and  Is 
it  not  childish  now  to  deny  it  t  But  he  objects  to  the  very  iurm  Hypothesis, 
and,  p.  43,  he  makes  the  following  declaration.  "  I  have  already  said,  that  I 
meant  merely  to  throw  out  a  suggestion,  which  might  in  the  general  account, 
&c."  Where  he  has  **  already  said  "  that  he  meant  merely  to  throw  out  a  "  .rwo-- 
gestiouy*  I  know  not.  1  cannot  find  the  word  "  suggesiiou  "  any  where  in  his  Re- 
marks ;  nor  can  I  fmd  it  in  his  Notes  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  there  ap- 
plies even  to  his  oivn — (whatever~he  chuses  to  call  it)  the  term,  which  he  now 
rejects.  For  instance,  p.  105, "  To  return  to  wv  Hypothesis."  But  his  Remarks, 
:uid  his  Notes  to  them,  were  all,  that  he  had  nireaiy  written,  when  he  published 
his  Supplement.  He  is  angry  therefore  without  a  cause.  It  is  true,  that  in  the 
British  Critic  (Feb.  1803),  the  revie^Mcr  of  my  adversary's  Remarks  calls  his  Hy- 
pothesis a  "  Suggestion"  and  moreover  "  a  suggesiion  'U!ell  luorihy  lo  be  pursuedJ'* 
But  this  cannot  be  what  my  adversary  has  "  already  said." 

*  f  Illustration,  p.  103. 

'  1  Page  6.5. 

'  §  His  quotation  runs  thus, "  That  the  matter,  which  they  have  in  commoHj 
consists  almost  wliolly  of  precepts,  parables,  and  disccurses."  Here  he  ex- 
pressly refers  to  p.  103  of  the  Illustration,  where  the  passage,  mi.-taiis  mutandis 
really  stands.  N.  B.  He  has  used  inverted  commas,  and  therefore  professes  to 
give  my  words.  Yet  that  he  ever  garbles  quotations  is  a  *'  hcsr  insinuation!" 
When  he  publishes  his  sur-rebutter,  it  will  be  ail  the  fnuk  of  the  printer.  But 
that  his  reasofthig  is  accommodated  to  the  quotation  in  its  garbled  state,  will  be 
too  much  for  the  jirinter  to  bear.' 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  2.  August ,  180-i.  2  G 
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thus  to  make  the  observation  relate,  not  merely  to  matter  comrfic 
to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  only,  but  to  matter  common  to  them  ii 
general,  whether  with  or  without  St.  Mark.  In  fact  there  is  a  two- 
fold absurdity  in  introducing  history  or  narrathe  common  to  all  three, 
where  the  question  relates  to  discourses  common  to  two  :  and  there^ 
fore  whatever  passages  of  that  kind  I  have  thought  "  convenient  to 
pass  by  is  the  first  mstance*,"  they  can  afford  no  ground  of  objec- 
tion at  present* Of  my  adversary's  supposition,  that  the  dis- 
courses now  in  question,  "  were  connected  by  a  narrative,  as  in  our 
Gospels  at  present,"  I  can  only  say,  that,  whether  it  be,  true,  or 
whether  it  be  false,  it  has  no  relation  to  my  solution  of  the  present 
difficulty.  For  I  solve  it  by  the  use,  which  St.  Matthew's  Greek 
translator  made  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  ;  not  by  the  use,  which  the 
evangelists  themselves  made  of  a  Hehreiv  document.  And  where  the 
discourses,  common  only  to  their  two  Gospels,  are  preceded  by  an 
introductory  narrative,  we  may  often  discover  the  reason,  why  the 

verbal  agreement  is  still  confined  to  the  discourse  f. But  1  assign, 

he  says,  "  other  matter  common  to  the  two,  so  as  to  denote  it  by  . 
different  signs.'*  Now  the  matter,  which  I  describe  as  common  only 
to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  is  certainly  denoted  by  different  signs  : 
but  for  the  assertion,  that  I  describe  it,  as  "  other  matter  *'  than 
precepts,  parables,  and  discourses,  there  is  no  authority.  So  much 
for  St^  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.'     p.  60.  A 

It  is  next  shown,  that  the  Greek  text  of  St.  Mattheiv  agrees 
much  more  frequently  with  St.  Mark's  text,  in  the  discoursey  than 
it  does  in  the  narrative^  is  likewise  consistent  with  the  Hypo- 
thesis, by  an  accurate  appeal  to  examples,  and  a  satisfactory 
defence  against  a  charge  of  inaccuracy,  if  not  want  of  fidelity  ^ 
but  for  the  particulars  of  these  we  must  refer  to  the  work. 
Having  shown,  then,  that  none  of  the  phjenomena  are  subversive 
of  his  Hypothesis — that  they  are  in  themselves  trtie — md  that 
the  Hypothesis  not  only  solves  but  removes  all  the  difficulties 
proposed — Mr.  Marsh  proceeds  to  the  last  question,  and  thus 
concludes  his  Defence : 

*  That  no  other  Hypothesis,  hitherto  proposed,  could  solve  the  phae- 


*  *  From  the  use  of  the  term  "  firsi  instance,"  I  conclude  my  adversary  ad- 
mits, that  I  have  not  passed  them  by  aiiirely.  And  if  I  have  noticed  them  iu 
their  proper  place,  it  is  sufficient. 

'  f  For  instance,  in  the  account  of  Christ's  baptism,  the  discourse  delivered  by 
John  the  Baptist  takes  up  six  wrses  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  stUl  more  in 
St.  Luke's  :  but  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel  it  occupies  only  two  verses.  In  this  Jis- 
coursc  then  St.  Matthew's  translator  could  derive  much  assistance  from  St.  Luke, 
though  very  little  from  St.  Mark.  Accordin(?;ly  we  find  that  the  Greek  text  of 
St.  Alatthcw  throughout  all  the  j/x  verses  of  the  discourse  (Ch.  iii.  7 — 12)  has  a 
close  verbal  agreement  with  the  corresponding  verses  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 
See  the  Table,  in  the  Dissertation,  p.  14.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Mark  has 
more  of  St.  Matthev/'s  introductory  namiti-ve,  than  St.Luke  has.  iirtr£  therefore 
St.  Matthew's  translator,  agreeably  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Hypothesis, 
had  no  recourse  to  St.  Luke,  but  to  Sr.  Mark  :  and  accordingly  we  find  no 
verbal  agreement  between  the  Greek  texts  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  in  the 
Introductory  narrative.' 
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nomena,  was  proved  in  the  Dissertation.  And  in  the  Illustration  it 
was  further  shewn,  that,  though  future  inquiries  might  lead  to  some 
fnodijication  of  the  present  Hypothesis,  there  was  strj  little  proba- 
bihty  of  discovering  one  of  a  different  description,  that  is,  an  Hypo- 
thesis which  does  not  contain  the  two  leading  positions,  Ist,  that  the 
JEvangehsts  used  a  common  Hebrew  document  in  the  manner  which 
I  described  ;  and  2dly,  that  St.  Matthew's  translator  used  the  Gos- 
pels of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  after  tiie  method,  which  was  likewise 
assigned.  To  the  arguments,  which  I  alleged  on  this  occasion,  my 
adversary  has  made  no  reply :  nor  can  I  find  any  allusion  to  them, 
except  at  the  beginning  of  his  Supplem.ent,  where  he  says,  "  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  objector,  in  destropng  the  work  of  his  antago- 
tiist,  to  build  another  of  his  own."  I  grant,  that  a  man  may  have 
power  to  destroy  an  edifice,  who  has  not  talents  to  erect  one  :  and,  if 
toy  adversary  had  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  destroy  my  edifice,  that 
edifice  would  not  have  been  restored  by  his  inabihty  to  erect  another. 
But,  since  he  has  totally  failed  in  his  first  attempt,  I  hope  he  does 
not  propose  to  derive  any  advantage  from  his  failure  hkewise  in  the 
eecondi  That  he  has  failed  in  the  second  attempt,  and  that  his  oiun 
Hypothesis  is  utterly  incapable  of  solving  the  phaenomena,  or  "  the 
particulars,"  as  he  himself  expresses  them,  was  clearly  shewn  in  the 
Illustration.  He  answers  in  his  Supplement,  "  I  neither  think  it  to 
be  expected,  nor  necessary,  that  it  should.     /  lihe  it  the  better  for  that 

reason.^'r Here  then  1  will  close  the  Defence  of  the  Illustration.* 

P.  79* 

Whether  thi^s  interesting  controversy- v/iU  here  end,  or  be 
still  further  prolonged,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn ;  but, 
notvi^ithstanding  the  asperities  at  times  interchanged,  each  dis- 
putant is  obliged  to  the  other  for  mutual  opportunities  of  ad- 
vancing and  defending  his  opinions,  while  the  public  is  under 
obligations  to  both  for  the  benefit  resulting  to  the  inquirers  after 
truth. 


Art.  XI. — Poems  by  George  Richards,   M,  A.,    ^c.     2   Vols. 
Small  Svo.     lOs.     Boards.     Cadell  ^«r/ Davies.     1804-. 

A  FRENCH  teacher  of  the  art  of  conversation  gives  this 
advice  :  *  If  new  poems  be  mentioned,  which  you  have  not  read> 
or  of  which  you  cannot  judge,  say  they  are  good  for  nothing  ; 
the  chance  is  a  hundred  to  one  in  your  favour  ;  and  then  your 
ignorance  will  pass  for  taste  and  sense.'  We  are  now  strongly 
tempted  to  try  this  French  recipe  for  reputation ;  other  reviewers 
admire:  let  its  not  admire. 

Of  these  poems,  the  first  volume  contains  two  tragedies,  said 
to  be  on  the  Greek  model,  that  is,  without  plot,  and  incumber- 
ed with  an  improbable  chorus. 

The  former,  and  better  of  the  two,  is  called  Odin.  Its 
scene  lies  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  in  the  camp  of 
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Gothic  savages,  who  are  about  to  fight  with  Pompey  and  tfie 
Romans.  The  Goths  are  defeated ;  their  leader  Odin,  who 
disdains  a  life  of  thraldom,  prepares  to  burn  himself.  As  he  is 
mounting  the  funeral  pile,  Gondula,  a  goddess,  stops  her  horses 
in  the  neighbourhood,  recommends  to  him  to  go  and  live  in 
Sweden,  and  promises  that  his  descendants  shall  overthrow 
Rome.     He  very  obligingly  gives  up  being  burnt  alive. 

Among  all  polytheists,  great  men  become  gods.  Jupiter, 
Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Minos,  had  a  terrestrial  existence,  before 
they  were  deified  j  but  a  poet,  who  would  celebrate  the  exploits 
of  their  mortal  career,  must  not  in  like  manner  place  them  in  his 
sky,  and  employ  them  as  mythological  machinery,  while  he  is 
supposing  them  to  be  men.  Here  we  have  the  god  Woden  in 
full  worship,  while  the  man  Odin  (whom  the  Edda  considers  as 
the  same  person)  is  directing  a  battle,  and  planning  a  suicide.  The 
absolute  reality  of  the  Gothic  divinities  i»  so  completely  assumed, 
that  Gondula,  one  of  the  Valkyries,  whose  office  it  was  to 
choose  the  shin — but  here  erroneously  made  one  of  the  destinies 
• — is  a  personage  of  the  play ;  and  she  comes,  contrai-y  to  her 
office,  not  to  invite  a  hero  to  Valhalla,  but  to  bid  hini  not  die 
the  death  of  the  brave.  The  catastrophe  is  disgustingly  un- 
heroic  ; — Odin,  after  all  his  professions  about  not  surviving  the 
triumph  of  Rome,  takes  the  safe  course  of  running  away.  The 
most  pathetic  portion  of  the  tragedy  is  the  death  of  Balder. 
According  to  the  traditions  consecrated  by  the  Skalds,  he  was 
killed  unintentionally  by  his  brother  Hoder,  pursued  into  hell 
by  his  friend  Hermod,  and  bewailed  long  by  his  wife  Nanna  : 
here  he  is  killed  by  the  Romans,  and  dies  rejoicing.  If  every 
fresh  poet  be  thus  to  forsake  tradition  for  inventions  of  his  own, 
a  perplexity  of  inconsistent  adventures  will  soon  be  ascribed  to 
the  Gothic  divinities;  we  shall  have  Hertha  degraded  into 
the  daughter  of  Mithridates,  and  Frea  made  the  kept  mistress  of 
Pompey. 

The  chorus  is  wholly  unlearned  in  its  proper  and  national  ca- 
techism; and  hence,  instead  of  imagining  the  savage  heath  to  be 
thronged  with  Tuisko  and  the  other  Gothic  gods  of  slaughter,  it 
sees  allegorical  personages,  such  as  a  chorus  of  Vestal  virgins, 
might  have  seen,  or  a  chorus  of  Hindu  fakirs.     For  instance — 

*  EPODE. 

*■  Ah  !  see  where  on  the  savage  heath. 
Half  hid  amidst  the  gloomy  storm. 
And  dancing  hand  in  hand  with  Death, 
Moves  many  a  rude  and  ghastly  form  i 
There  Terror,  cheated  Fancy's  child, 
Flics  o'er  the  mountain's  shrieking  wild  ; 
There  Flight,  Amazement's  wilder'd  eye. 
And  Uproar  loud,  and  Agony  ; 
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There  in  her  gloomy  cave,  Despair 

Sits,  dreadly  fix'd  in  stupid  stare  ; 

And  there,  to  all  the  blasted  lands 

Sad  Desolation  pointing  stands.*     Vol.  i.  p.  30. 

This  is  English  poetry  all  over :  in  every  line  personified  abs- 
tractions, figures  not  common  in  Mr.  Richards's  Greek  models: 
and  these  allegorical  beings  are  described  in  a  situation  not  at 
all  characteristic.  Why  is  Death  J?alf-hid  in  a  storm  ?  A  storm 
is  no  secret  or  imperceptible  manner  of  Death's  approach. 
Why  is  Terror  hand-hi-hand  with  Death  ?  The  grasp  of  Death 
terminates  terror.  Why  is  Terror  the  child  of  cheated  Fancy  ? 
Are  all  terrors  unfounded  and  unreal  ?  What  is  meant  by 
Amazement's  wilder  d  eye  ?  The  eye  of  w^onder  is  always  fixed 
on  its  object.  How  should  Despair  at  once  be  on  the  heath 
and  in  her  cave?  yet  there  can  ref^r  only  to  the  savage  heaths 
Why  is  Desolation,  which  obliterates  all  specific  designations, 
made  to  stand  pointing.  There  is  in  all  this,  surely,  more  of 
rime  than  of  reason.  The  important  questions.  What  does  this 
mean  ?  Is  this  to  the  purpose  ?  have  too  seldom  occurred  during 
the  process  of  composition. 

The  second  tragedy  is  called  Emma.  The  amiable  heroine, 
an  unmarried  young  lady  of  the  noble  family  of  Claircy,  has 
been  much  gratified  by  the  company  of  young  Mortimer,  and 
is  with  child  by  him.  He  goes  away  suddenly  :  Emma  is 
alarmed  ;  and,  with  a  frankness  only  to  be  paralleled  among 
modern  methodists,  she  opens  the  play  by  confessing  her  con- 
dition to  the  assembled  chorus.  With  provoking  poignancy 
the  chorus  immediately  begins  to  sing  in  parts  a  long  ode  in 
praise  of  chastity.  In  comes  Claircy,  the  father,  and  miss, 
whose  secret  seems  as  burdensome  as  if  she  were  in  a  hurry  for 
the  midwife,  tells  the  whole  story  again  to  the  old  gentleman — 
not  however  without  being  first  frightened  by  a  thunder-storm. 
The  chorus  then  sings  an  ode  to  Conscience,  and,  with  a  truly 
scandalous  breach  of  confidence,  immediately  blabs  the  secret 
of  Emma  to  her  brother  Henry.  Mortimer  returns.  Henry 
fights  him,  and  is  killed.  Emma  is  led  out  indisposed,  and  her 
father  desires  her  tp  die  in  peace;  which  we  suppose  she  did, 
as  the  following  requiem  or  funeral-hymn  is  then  sung. 

*  Go,  exhausted  child  of  woe, 
To  those  silent  mansions  go, 
Where  the  storms  of  passion  cease, 
Where  the  mourner  sleeps  in  peace, 
Where  at  length  united  rest 

The  oppressor  and  the  oppressed. 

*  He,  to  whom  accepted  rise 
The  repentant  sinner's  sighsj 
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Thy  penitence,  by  sufferings  tried, 
And  heavenly  justice  satisfied, 
Gives  at  length  a  kind  release. 
And  sends  thee  to  the  grave  in  peace. 

*  Fear  no  more  the  thunder's  might, 
Nor  the  spectres  of  the  night : 
Fear  not  the  seducer's  wrong  ; 
Fear  not  the  defamer's  tongue  : 
Peaceful  rest  in  holy  ground  ; 
And  winged  angels  guard  thee  round.*     Vol.  i.  p.  21 7, 

This,  fear  not  the  defamer's  tongue.  Is  surely  the  most  mis- 
placed topic  of  consolation  ever  proposed  in  such  circum- 
stances. 

The  second  volume  consists  chiefly  xA  odes  :  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  is  the  Fair  Pilgrim — 

*  When  to-morrow's  morning  star 
Leads  on  the  proud  day's  fiery  car. 
For  orient  climes,  and  Syrian  vales. 
Holy  Morva,  spread  thy  sails. 
Many  a  summer  sun  shall  shine 
Beauteous  on  the  reddening  vine. 
Ere  again  by  Menai's  streams 
Saints  inspire  thy  golden  dreams  ; 
Or  thy  matin  songs  resound 
Bangor's  echoing  isles  around. 

*  Go  to  Sion's  distant  mount ; 
Go  to  Siloa's  sacred  fount : 
Wander  where  thy  Saviour  trod, 
And  fill  thy  glowing  soul  with  God  : 
View  the  cross  on  which  he  died  ; 
Touch  the  spear  that  pierc'd  his  side  ; 
And  from  thy  visionary  mind, 

To  high  cherubic  thought  refin'd. 
The  idle  world  shall  disappear. 
And  God  alone  inhabit  there. 

*  Where  the  dreary  waste  expands, 
Where  burn  the  desert's  fiery  sands. 
Far  from  valleys  breathing  balm, 
Far  from  hills  o'erhung  with  palm. 
The  scrip  around  thy  shoulder  flung, 
The  pearly  scallops  round  thee  hung, 
With  pilgrim's  staff  thy  footsteps  bend  ; 
And  great  Jehovah  be  thy  friend. 

He  his  healing  wings  shall  spread 
O'er  thy  consecrated  head  ; 
On  the  wild  Atlantic  deep 
Shall  close  thy  dewy  hds  in  sleep  ; 
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From  thy  trembling  virgin  heart 
Shall  turn  the  pagan  Arab's  dart ; 
Shall  bid  far  off  his  angel  bear 
Egypt's  pestilential  air ; 
And  when  from  Jordan's  thickets  deep 
Tigers  spring  upon  thy  sleep, 
Shall  bid  the  famish'd  monsters  stay 
Their  rage,  anji  harmless  round  thee  play. 

f-  Where'er  the  wandering  planets  shine, 
Be  all  the  sweets  of  nature  thine. 
May  morning  suns,  ascending  bright 
O'er  Lebanon,  inspire  delight : 
At  noon  on  Attic  steeps  repose. 
From  thymy  clefts  where  honey  flows  ; 
Or  sleep,  by  cool  Meander  hid. 
Beneath  the  fragrant  almond's  shade : 
Or  roam  the  aromatic  bowers 
Of  Arab,  after  evening  showers  ; 
While  the  great  sun,  descending  down, 
Illumes  far  pff  some  tower'd  town. 

*  Chief  may  the  genius  of  the  clime. 
Conversing  with  departed  time, 
Celestial  phantasies  unfold 
Of  highly-gifted  seers  of  old. 
The  hills  with  holy  fancies  teem  : 
Visions  hallow  every  stream  : 
There  descending  spirits  trod. 
There  our  fathers  walk'd  with  God. 
Thou  each  eve  wilt  lay  thy  head 
On  some  old  patriarch's  rocky  bed, 
Whose  spirit  may  in  dreams  appear. 
And  breathe  high  truths  into  thine  ear ; 
At  Paron,  or  by  Chebar's  flood. 
Or  where  Sidonian  Zaraph  stood ; 
Where  Moria  lifts  her  summits,  crovvn'd 
By  Salem,  far  o'er  earth  renovvn'd ; 
Or  Zoar,  spar'd  to  Lot  of  yore, 
Saw  heaven  its  fiery  deluge  pour. 
Thy  breast  with  solemn  thoughts  to  still, 
Speed  to  Bethlem's  holy  hill, 
Where  upon  the  darken'd  ground 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round. 
And,  brighter  than  the  star  of  morn, 
Angels  hymn'd  the  Saviour  bom. 
And  by  the  soft  moon's  silver  beam 
Wander  near  the  hallow'd  stream, 
Where  the  patriarch  Jacob  lay. 
And  saw  bright  angels  wing  their  w^y, 
Passing  through  the  middle  skies ; 
And,  having  heaven  before  his  eyes, 
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Heard  the  voice  of  God  in  air 
Prophetic  his  high  will  declare. 

*And  when  on  Sion's  sacred  brow 
At  Mary's  holy  shrine  you  bow, 
Remember  her,  who  gave  thee  breath. 
And  win  by  prayer  her  peace  in  death, 

<  In  youth,  my  child,  I  fought  the  foe, 
Under  Hermon's  dewy  brow  ; 
And  by  a  cooling  fountain's  head 
Laid  a  haughty  paynim  dead. 
A  towering  cedar  marks  the  place  j 
Seek  the  hill,  the  fountain  trace. 
And,  leaning  on  the  aged  tree. 
Holy  Morva,  think  on  me. 

*  For  thee  thy  watchful  sire  will  pray 
At  early  morn  and  setting  day  ; 
And  oft  will  mount  the  cliff,  and  gaze 
Towards  the  glorious  eastern  blaze. 
When  the  great  sun  from  out  the  deep 
Comes  flammg  up  the  ethereal  steep. 
And  bright  his  orient  beams  are  shed 
O'er  my  lovely  Morva's  head. 
Amidst  my  lonely  hours  below, 
'Twill  ease  my  breast,  'twill  soothe  my  woe,. 
To  think,  that  God  dehghted  views 
The  holy  path  my  child  pursues  ; 
To  think,  that  thou  wilt  dying  rise 
A  sainted  soul  to  Paradise  ; 
That  angel-quires  with  harp  will  wait 
To  hymn  thee  in  at  heaven's  gate  ; 
And  thy  great  Maker's  glorious  beam 
Full  on  thy  entering  spirit  stream.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

Another,  which  merits  selection,  is  the  Ode  to  Peace. 

*  O  for  that  harp,  whose  rapturous  strain 
Was  heard  on  Bethlem's  darken' d  plain, 
When  angel-quires  to  mortal  sight 
Their  forms  of  pure  celestial  hght 
Unveil'd,  insufferably  bright : 

So  should  numbers  heavenly  sweet 
Thy  returning  presencfe  greet, 
Sweet  Peace,  sweet  stranger  to  Britannia's  shore, 
Delight  of  earth  and  heaven,  whom  men  and  saints  adore, 

*  Whence,  lovely  spirit,  was  thy  birth  ? 

Thy  ancient  generation  say  ; 
For  not  within  the  bounds  or  earth 

Didst  thou  first  behold  the  day. 
Ere  yet  the  light  of  morning  shone, 
Thine  was  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  God's  eternal  throne 
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The  brightest  spirits  of  the  sky- 
But  in  thy  presence  know  delight ; 
Order,  thy  beauteous  child,  on  high 
Directs  the  radiant  orbs  of  night. 
When  round  this  rising  globe  the  sun 
Began  his  glorious  course  to  run, 
To  thee  the  new  domain  was  given, 
'Twas  Paradise,  and  earth  was  beautiful  as  hea%^en, 

■*  Dark  was  the  hour. 

And  dreadly  did  the  tempest  lower. 

When  frowning  from  his  blood-stain*d  car 

In  fury  rush*d  the  God  of  war. 

Before  him  hill  and  valley  smil'd ; 

Behind  there  lay  a  wasted  wild  ; 

And  Death  was  near  him  seen. 

And  Horror's  wild  and  ghastly  mien, 
And  Vengeance  pouring  round  her  arrows  keen. 

Upon  the  nations,  as  he  passM, 
He  flung  a  withering  look. 

And  as  he  blew  the  deadly  blast. 
High  towers  and  ancient  tov/ns  to  their  foundation  shook 

*  Why  war,  O  man  ?  Though  now  no  more 

Tenant  of  Paradise  thou  rove 

With  angel  guests  the  happy  grove, 
Yet  earth's  enchanting  regions  o'er 

The  sovereign  Maker  still  bestows 

All  things  for  joy  and  pure  repose. 

The  globe  with  charm  delightful  made 

Of  hill  and  valley,  plain  and  shade ; 

Round  which  in  sweet  variety 

The  fancy-pleasing  seasons  fly  ; 

The  summer's  breath,  the  sun,  the  skies. 

And  clouds  of  fragrant  sweets  that  rise. 

And  nature's  warbled  melodies  ; 

Nor  wants  there  Virtue's  generous  aim. 

Nor  Charity's  celestial  flame. 

With  warm  Affection's  tender  sense, 

And  Joy,  sweet  child  of  Innocence, 
To  light  the  glistening  eye,  and  thrill  the  swelling  frame. 

*  Come  then,  O  Peace  ;  witli  many  a  sigh, 
With  many  a  tear  we  saw  thee  ily. 

Affrighted  from  our  isle  ; 
Come,  and  while  all  around  rejoice. 
While  nations  lift  the  rapturous  voice, 

And  bless  thy  beaming  smile. 
Beneath  the  olives  that  o'ershade 
The  poet's  tranquil  porch,  O  maid. 
Rest,  while  he  sings  the  glorious  train, 
Who  led  the  van,  or  rul'd  the  main ; 
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The  chieftains,  by  divine  command, 
Who  rose  to  save  a  threaten'd  land, 
And  back  to  Britain's  happy  shore, 
With  Conquest  hand  in  hand,  thee,  beauteous  spirit,  bore.* 

VoLii.  p.  67. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  these  verses  display  reading  in  CoU 
lins,  and  other  odf -writers  ;  and  that  they  are  filled  with  re^.dy- 
made  phrases,  as.  are  the  odes  of  Gray,  taken  from  favourite 
and  classical  authors.  But  that  which  is  not  dress  and  finery, 
the  being  within  the  garment,  the  inherent  idea,  the  radical 
thought  is — what  we  predetermined  not  to  admire. 


Art.  XII. — A  General  System  of  Ckemkal  Knowledge  ;  arid  its 
Application  to  the  Phenomena  of  Naiurc  ajid  Art,  By  A.  P, 
I'ourcroy^  t^fc.  Together  with  a  S^t  of  Synaptic  Tahles,  in 
large  Folio.  Translated  from  the  original  French ^  by  W^illiaf?i 
Nicholson,  l\  Vols,  Svo,  51.  5s»  Boards.  Cadell  and 
Davies.     1804. 


THIS  gigantic  science  is  still  daily  acquiring  bulk,  and  the 
portrait  of  to-day  will  be  diminutive,  if  compared  with  the  in-i 
crease  of  to-morrow.  The  work  of  Fourcroy  we  have  noticed 
with  due  applause,  though  we  were  unable  to  follow  it  minutely, 
as,  in  a  journal  which  comprises  every  branch  of  literature,  we 
cannot  pay  a  disproportioned  attention  to  one  science.  We  can 
claim  a  large  share  of  the  merit  of  having  enforced  the  attention 
of  philosophers  and  physicians  to  this  subject,  at  a  time  when 
the  grossest  chemical  errors  pervaded  works  of  the  highest  au- 
thority in  this  kingdom.  The  character  of  Mr.  Nicholson  for- 
bids the  suspicion  of  error  in  his  translation  ;  and  we  have  only 
to  announce  the  pubHcation  with  a  short  notice  of  the  preface. 

This  preliminary  discourse  is  desig-ned  to  give  a  concise  ac- 
count of  some  discoveries  in  chemistry  since  the  publication  of 
Fourcroy ;  and,  as  it  contains  various  facts  which  will  scarcely 
occur  to  us  in  any  other  form,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  se? 
lecting  them  from  the  paper  before  us. 

*  Professor  Tromsdorft  has  published,  in  Van  Mon's  Journal  de 
Chimie  et  de  Physique,  p.  21 S,  an  account  of  a  new  species  of  gas, 
consisting  of  carbon,  hidrogen,  and  phosphorus.  He  c«lls  it  phos- 
phorated carbonated  hidrogen  gas,  and  promises  additional  details 
as  to  its  nature.  His  experiments  on  arseniated  hidrogen  gas  have 
been  already  noticed. 

*  Professor  Proust's  Observations  on  Oily  Hidrogen,  which  he  ob- 
tained from  the  distillation  of  olive  oil,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Journal 
de  Physique,  Germinal,  An.  xi.  He  throws  considerable  light  on 
the  intimate  nature  of  vegetable  oife,  and  on  the  effects  produced  ia 
them  by  heat.*     Vol.  i.  p.  xvii. 
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*  A  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  tbe  application  of  che- 
mical knowledge  to  vegetables,  and  many  interesting  memoirs  have 
been  produced  in  consequence. 

*  Among  these,  that  which  is  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  present  work  is,  that  of  professor  Proust,  Journal  de  Physique, 
An.  xi.  on  the  fecula  of  green  plants.  In  it  he  refers  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Fourcroy,  on  the  inaccuracy  of  former  writers,  and  appears 
disposed  to  accuse  him  of  misquotations  in  some  instances.  He  also 
draws  several  inferences  on  the  nature  of  this  vegetable  product  which 
do  not  accord  with  the  opinions  of  our  author. 

*  Seguin's  Inquiries  concerning  Fermentation,  in  the  Bulletin  des 
Sciences,  No.  75  ;  and  Thenard's  Memoir  on  the  Vinous  Fermenta- 
tion, in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  for  June  last,  differ  considerably  from 
the  theoiy  of  Fourcroy.  The  former  considers  the  presence  of  sac- 
charine matter  as  unnecessary  to  this  process,  and  the  latter  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  fermentescible  cause  is  of  an  animal  nature. 

*  Two  new  processes  for  obtaining  the  pure  gallic  acid  have  been 
published  :  one  in  Van  Mons*s  Journal  de  Chimie,  by  Fiedler,  directs 
the  precipitation  of  the  extractive  matter  and  tanin  by  aluminc.  The 
other  is  by  Schnaubert,  and  is  inserted  in  TromsdorfPs  Journal  der 
Pharmacie,  vol.  ii.  61.  His  process  consists  in  decomposing  the  gal- 
late  of  lead  by  sulphuric  acid.  He  also  remarks  that  the  crystallized 
gallic  acid  is  alterable  by  the  action  of  light ;  and  recommends  that  it 
be  kept  in  its  hquid  state.'     Vol.  i.  p.  xxiv. 

*  Several  new  fossils  have  also  been  subjected  to  chemical  examina- 
tlon. 

*  Tromsdorff,  Crell's  Chem.  Annalen,  1801,  part  vi.  1.  has  ana- 
lysed one  from  Greenland,  which  he  names  compact  hyacinth.  Its 
component  parts  are  silex,  50 ;  alumine,  28 ;  oxide  of  iron,  6  ;  zir- 
cone,  10 ;  loss,  6. 

*  A  sihceous  stone,  from  Egypt,  called  heliotroplum,  has  beea 
examined  by  Mr.  Accum,  Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,  &c.  con- 
sisting of  silex,  73  ;  alumine,  4.05  ;  oxide  of  iron,  5.85  ;  lime,  11.3; 
water,  4.8  ;  loss,  1. 

*  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  for  1803, 
p.  243,  is  an  essay  by  Klaproth,  on  the  analysis  of  a  fossil,  which  he 
names  natrolite,  from  the  quantity  of  soda  it  contains.  It  yielded 
him  sihceous  earth,  48  ;  alumine,  24.25  ;  oxide  of  iron,  1.75  ;  soda, 
16.50;  water  9. 

*  The  arts  and  manufactures  have  derived  material  advantages  from 
the  rapid  progress  of  chemical  inquiry, 

*  In  the  Journal  de  Physique,  Vendemiaire,  An.  xi.  the  younger 
Dareet  has  given  a  new  process  of  refining,  in  which  time,  labour, 
expence,  and  loss,  are  saved.  He  proceeds  in  the  former  method  as 
far  as  the  second  solution  in  nitric  acid,  instead  of  which  he  directs 
the  gold  to  be  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  as  small  a  vessel  as  pos- 
sible for  an  hour.  He  then  decants  the  acid  and  washes  the  gold, 
until  no  moreprecipitate  is  obtained  from  the  water  by  muriatic  acid 
or  alkalies.    The  gold  will  then  be  pure. 

*  Brongniart,  Journal  des  Mines,  No.  67,  has  given  a  number  of 
interesting  facts,  from  his  own  experience,  on  the  production  of  co- 
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lours  frcm  rretallic  oxides  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  Thepa"0* 
cesses,  which  have  been  kept  a  secret  in  the  manufactory  of  Sevres, 
are  disclosed  in  his  memoir,  and  a  very  minute  detail  is  given  of  the 
species  of  oxides  and  fluxes,  calculated  to  produce  brilliant  and  du- 
rable colours  on  the  three  grounds,  viz.  enamel,  porcelain,  and  glass.* 
Vol.i.  p.  xxviii. 

M.  Bertliollet  has  discovered  a  method  of  giving  to  the  coarsest 
hemp  the  appearance  of  cotton ;  and  thinks  that  even  the  refuse 
of  the  rope-walks  may  be  rendered  valuable. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  congratulate  the  English  chemist  on 
having  within  his  reach  a  work  so  extensive  and  valuable  as 
that  of  M.  Fourcroy.  He  cannot  have  a  securer  guide ;  and, 
when  men  of  acknowledged  abilities  will  condescend  to  become 
interpreters,  the  public  ought  to  feel  the  obligation  conferred 
on  it. 

An  excellent  and  extensive  index  fills  the  whole  of  the 
eleventh  volume,  an  addition  greatly  wanted  in  the  original. 


Art.  XIII. — A  System  of  Chemistry,  By  Thomas  Thomson^ 
M,  D.  ^c.  The  Second  Edition,  4  Vols.  Svo,  2/.  2s. 
Boards.      Robinsons.     1804<. 

THE  sale  of  a  large  edition  of  a  System  of  Chemistry  In  less 
than  ten  months  from  its  publication,  not  only  shows  that  the 
ardour  for  the  study  of  -this  science  is  increasing,  but  that  the 
author's  work  possessed  no  Inconsiderable  merit.  In  reality,  it 
appeared  to  us  a  very  valuable  one*j  and  it  Is  now  rendered  of 
greater  importance  by  a  thorough  revision  and  numerous  addi- 
tional facts. 

*  The  slightest  comparison  of  the  present  edition  with  the  former 
will  be  sufEcjent  to  show  how  materially  it  has  been  altered.  Almost 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  have  been  v.ritten  anew  :  a  great  number 
of  additional  facts  have  been  introduced,  many  of  them  original,  ei- 
ther resulting  from  the  experiments  of  the  author,  or  with  which  he 
has  been  favoured  by  some  of  our  most  celebrated  chemists.  Every 
pubhcation  to  which  the  author  liad  access  has  been  ransacked  ;  and 
no  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  the  work  as  complete  a  transcript 
as  possible  of  the  present  state  of  the  science.  But  notwithstanding 
all  his  care,  he  is  very  far  from  wishing  to  insinuate  that  he  has  ex- 
ecuted his  task  completely.  Mistakes  and  omissions,  the  result  of 
ignorance  or  inattention,  will  still  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  reader. 
But  it  may  be  said,  without  any  impropriety,  that  the  present  edition 
contains  a  more  complete  collection  of  facts,  and  in  a  smaller  compass, 
than  any  work  of  the  kind  which  the  author  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining.'     Vol.  i.  p.  viii. 

We  objected  to  the  arrangement, not  Indeed  expecting  that  our 

*  The  first  edition  was  noticed  iii  the  last  vohmie  of  our  Second  Series. 
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objection  would  lead  the  author  to  change  it,  but  merely  as  a 
question  in  part  of  science,  or,  in  a  more  extensive  view,  of  con- 
venience to  the  pupil.  The  notice  taken  of  such  remarks — for 
we  were  not  singular  in  our  opinion — is  curious. 

•  The  arrangement  of  a  work  is  still  more  open  to  censure  tlian  its 
plan.  Every  man  considers  himself  as  qualified  to  judge  in  thdX  de- 
partment ;  and  every  man  views  with  prejudice  and  disHke  the  most 
trifling  deviation  from  that  order  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed. 
Few  consider  that  the  art  of  arranging  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  of  the  philosopher ;  that  it  requii'es  a  comprehensiveness  of 
mind,  a  clearness  of  judgment,  and  a  patience  of  iubour,  v/hich  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a  small  number  only  of  the  human  race.  Few  consider 
that  no  man,  even  though  possessed  of  the  mental  qualifications,  i^ 
capable  of  forming  a  proper  judgment  of  an  arrangement,  unless  he 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  substances  cTa;>?ified,  unless  lie- 
have  studied  their  mutual  dependence,  and  carefally  considered  the 
method  of  communicating  his  knov^dedge  to  others.  Nor  is  his  opi- 
nion to  be  trusted  even  then,  unless  he  have  the  candour  to  overloolw 
the  difference  of  situation  and  circumstances,  and  have  no  favourite 
child  of  his  own  to  support  and  prefer  with  the  blind  partiaHty  of  a 
parent.  Let  the  reader  consider  tlie  objections  thrown  out  against 
JLinnaeus,  and  he  will  acknowledge  with  a  blush  the  truth  of  these 
remarks.*     Vol.  i.  p.  x. 

This  declamation  is  little  to  the  purpose,  unless  It  be  meant 
to  imply  that  the  author  almost  exclusively  possesses  these  re- 
quisites. We  gave  our  reasons  for  our  disapprobation,  so  that 
^prejudice'  and  (unreasonable)  'dislike'  had  no  share;  and, 
though  our  author  may  distrust  the  '  vanity  and  impatience '  of 
a  reviewer,  he  will  not  deny  that  the  late  Dr.  Black  possessed 
all  the  requisites  mentioned,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree  with 
himself,  and  that  this  most  excellent  chemist  has  decided  against 
a  plan  similar  to  that  of  our  author.  Dr.  Murray  seems  to  have 
assumed  with  little  reason  the  honour  of  its  invention,  as  M. 
Lavoisier  in  his  Elements,  and  M.  Fourcroy  in  his  vast  work, 
preceded  him  in  the  same  path.  We  must,  however,  add  the 
conclusion  of  our  author's  defence. 

*  If  this  work  possess  any  superiority  over  others,  if  it  be  more 
perspicuous  or  more  complete,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  the  arrangement. 
It  is  independent  altogether  of  hypothesis,  and  as  nearly  inductive  or 
analytical  as  was  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  science  ;  it  presup- 
poses no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  begins  with  those 
parts  of  the  science  v/hich  have  been  most  successfully  investigated, 
and  which  therefore  admit  of  a  plainer  and  simpler  mode  of  illustra- 
tion. This  renders  the  science  more  accessible  to  beginners,  smooths 
and  removes  many  of  the  difficulties,  and  enables  the  author  to  givi* 
a  more  entertaining  and  connected  view  of  the  subject  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible.  These  reasons  alone  would  have  en- 
titled it  to  the  preference  ;    but  others  of  still  greater  weight  will 
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doubtless  occur  to  the  practical  chemist.  The  author  has  the  satis* 
faction  of  adding,  that  it  has  been  examined  and  approved  by  several 
eminent  philosophical  friends,  in  whose  judgnient  and  skill  he  places 
the  highest  conhdence.'     Vol.  i.  p.  xi. 

We  have  compared  these  two  editions  with  some  care,  and 
find  that  the  author's  assertions  are  strictly  true.  Many  parts 
are  nNwritten,  the  whole  revised,  and  the  various  facts  arranged 
in  a  more  scientific  and  comprehensive  manner.  The  augustine 
earth  is  omitted,  and  the  new  metal,  the  tantalium,  added.  Th«. 
second  division,  '  of  unconfinabie  bodies,*  is  greatly  enlarged. 
The  author  has  in  every  part  availed  himself  of  the  most  im- 
portant works,  and  particularly  of  Mr.  Robison's  very  masterly 
edition  of  Dr.  Black's  Lectures. 

"We  cannot  pursue  minutely  the  various  changes  scattered 
through  these  volumes,  and  still  less  give  any  adequate  speci- 
men of  the  author's  more  comprehensive  details.  It  is  indeed 
seldom  that  we  can  at  all  notice  second  editions ;  but  the  in- 
creased value  of  this  before  us  claims  the  distinction.  We  shall 
introduce  the  new  metal  tantalium  to  the  reader's  notice  in  our 
author's  own  words. 

*  Mr.  Ekeberg,  a  Swedish  chemist  of  considerable  eminence,  has 
lately  discovered  a  new  metal  constituting  a  component  part  of  two 
minerals,  found  in  the  parish  of  Kimito  in  Finland.  The  first  of  these 
minerals,  which  he  calls  tanlaUte,  has  a  bluish  or  blackish  gr^y  colour, 
cry^stallized  confusedly,  with  a  metallic  lustre  and  compact  fracture. 
It  Is  very  hard,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  7.953.  It  has  been  long 
known,  and  mistaken  for  an  ore  of  tin^ 

*  The  other  mineral,  called  yttrotantaltte,  is  found  in  small  kidney* 
form  masses.  It  is  of  a  deep  grey  colour,  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and 
a  granular  fracture*     It  is  not  hard.     Its  specific  gravity  is,  5. ISO. 

*  From  each  of  these  minerals  Mr.  Ekeberg  extracted,  by  a  che- 
mical analysis,  a  white  powder,  which  he  ascertained  to  be  the  oxide 
of  a  peculiar  metal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  tantalium. 

*  When  this  white  oxide  of  tantalium  is  strongly  heated  along 
with  charcoal  in  a  crucible,  it  yields  a  button  moderately  hard,  which 
has  the  metalhc  lustre  externally,  but  within  is  black  and  destitute 
of  brilliancy.  The  acids  convert  it  again  into  the  state  of  v,'hite  co- 
loured oxide. 

*  This  oxide  does  not  aller  its  colour,  though  heated  to  redness. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  6.500.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  acids,  nor  is  it 
soluble  in  any  of  them.  It  was  this  insolubifity  in  acids  which  in- 
duced Ekeberg  to  give  it  the  naUiC  of  tantafium,  from  the  fabled  pu- 
nishment of  Tantalus. 

'  This  oxide  combines  with  the  alkalies  except  ammonia,  and  forms 
with  them  ccm^pounds  soluble  in  water.  When  melted  with  phosphat 
of  soda  and  borax,  it  foi-ms  with  them  glasses  destitute  of  coloiu-.. 
Such  are  the  only  properties  of  this  metal  hitherto  published. 

*  The  reaembiance  bctv.'een  the  oxides  of  tantalum  and  columbiuni 
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is-  striking.  The  only  properties  in  which  they  differ  is  the  insolu- 
bility of  the  first  in  acids;  but  we  know  not  what  acids  Ekcbcrg 
tried,  and  Mr.  Hatchett  found  the  oxide  of  columbiuni  insoluble  ia 
nitric  acid.'     Vol.i.  p.  266. 


Art.  XIV.— r^t?  P/^ys  of  WiUiam  Shahpeare.  With  the  Cor- 
rections  ami  Ilhstratiom  of  various  Commentators.  To  which 
are  added,  Notes,  by  Samuel  Johnson  and  George  Steevens,  Tht 
ffth  Edition,  Revised  and  augmented  by  Isaac  Reedy  with  a 
Glossarial  Index.  21  Vols*  Svo.  III.  Boards.  Robin :Ons. 
1803. 

THE  works  of  an  author  that  will  please,  though  decies  repe- 
titay  may  however  disgust,  if  repeated  for  the  hundredth  time: 
and  v/e  may  almost  say  of  Shakspeare,  that  the  crauibe  recocia 
of  editions  following  so  fast,  though  varied  in  form,  appearance, 
and  embellishments,  has  contributed  to  render  the  former  ob- 
ject of  our  idolatry  at  least  unattractive.  We  wish,  neverthe- 
less, for  one  edition  more,  vi%.  the  text  which  Shakspeare 
wrote,  or  rather  the  early  editions,  with  the  Corrections  only  of 
obvious  interpolations,  press  errors,  or  the  mistakes  of  tran- 
scribers 5  in  short,  such  an  edition  of  the  plays  first  published 
in  the  folio,  which  Mr.  Steevens  formerly  gave  us  of  the 
quartos.  If  no  common  attempts  can  render  the  text,  thus  af- 
forded, elegant,  or  even  intelligible,  let  It  remain  in  its  former 
state.  Let  no  VVarburton  refine,  no  Hanmer  modernise,  no 
Johnson  mistake,  no  Steevens  overwhelm  it  with  citations  or 
notes,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  number  of  illustrations,  and,  hke  a 
fine  overdressed  lady,  become  pars  minima  sui.  At  present, 
criticism  has  stepped  forward  to  improve,  not  to  rectify;  to 
adorn,  not  to  correct.  We  find  what  commentators  suppose 
Shakspeare  to  have  written,  not  what  the  printed  copies  have 
offered  to  our  attention.  This  point  we  laboured  with  great 
zeal  and  earnestness  in  our  review  of  the  last  edition,  vol.  XII., 
of  the  Second  Series.  It  has,  however,  hitherto  done  little  ser- 
vice. We  trust  that  the  age  of  refinement  may  at  last  pass 
away,  and  that  we  shall  tlien  recur  to  the  original.  It  will  ap- 
pe:.r  very  different  from  what  we  now  see.  It  is  no  uncommon 
observation  in  Mr.  Steevens'  and  Dr.  Johnson's  notes — 'the  old 
copies  read,  &c.  &c.  but  I  have  followed  the  former  edition.' 

The  present  edition  extends  to  twenty-i>ne  volumes,  not  in 
consequence  of  any  material  addition  to  the  commentary,  but 
in  consequence  of  a  more  convenient  division :  two  plays  only 
occur  in  each  volume,  except  in  the  fourth,  where  v/e  find  the 
Tempest,  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  The  Prolegomena  fill  three  volumes,  and  tha 
arrangement  of  die  plays  is  somewhat  different.     The  most 
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striking  feature  of  this  difference  is,  the  referring  Tltiis  Andr( 
nicus  and  the  Comedy  of  Errors  to  the  latter  volumes,  as  per- 
haps, of  doubtful  authority.    Pericles,  for  a  similar  reason,  fol- 
lows Titus  Andronicus. 

We  find  no  information  in  the  preface  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected to  attract  notice  in  this  new  edition.  We  attempted  to 
supply  the  defect  by  a  collation ;  but  much  labour  and  time 
were  employed  to  so  little  purpose,  that  we  at  last  desisted, 
and  can  safely  pronounce  that  the  additions  and  alterations  are 
trifling  and  unimportant. 

Mr.  Reed,  in  his  advertisement,  merely  tells  us  that  this  is  the 
edition  left  by  Mr.  Steevens,  with  his  latest  corrections  and  ad- 
ditions  ;  while  a  short  note  adds,  that  Mr.  Steevens  was  born  in 
1736,  and  died  in  1800;  that  he  was  school-fellow  with  George 
Keate  the  poet,  and  Edward  Gibbon  the  historian,  educated  at 
Kingston  upon  Thames;  whence  he  removed  to  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  that  he  lived  first  in  the  Temple,  afterwards 
St  Hampton,  and  for  thirty  years  at  Hampstead.  The  affec- 
tion of  a  coadjutor  might  perhaps  have  added  more ;  but  this 
was  left  to  Mr.  Hayley,  who,  in  his  epitaph,  has  not  been  spar- 
ing of  bis  commendation.  Peace  to  his  manes !  If  he  had  faults, 
let  not  ours  be  the  ungracious  task  to  revive  or  record  them  ? 
The  other  parts  of  Mr.  Reed's  preface  we  shall  soon  have  occa- 
sion to  notice. 

The  head  of  Shakspeare,  after  many  trifling  and  exten- 
sive disquisitions,  adorns  this  edition,  and  it  is  the  identical 
head  engraved  by  Droesliout.  A  story  is  now  discovered,  or 
fabricated,  that  Droesliout  copied  coarsely  an  original  painting; 
that  the  painting  is  now  found,  and  a  better  engraving  offered. 
It  wanted  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that  the  former  engraving  was 
harsh  and  clumsy ;  but  it  wanted  some  confidence  to  say  that 
it  was  fictitious,  when  Ben  Jonson's  verses  were  appended 
to  it.  An  apology  is  now  subjoined,  that  these  verses  were 
v/ritten  from  an  impression  of  the  painting,  and  not  of  the  en- 
graving, though  of  this  not  the  slightest  evidence  is  offered.  On 
the  contrary,  the  verses  evidently  relate  to  the  plate.  But  we 
•must  copy  what  Mr.  Steevens  has  left  us  on  the  subject. 

"  When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  (cries  Benedick,)  I  did  not 
think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married."  The  present  editor  of  Shak- 
speare may  urge  a  kindred  apology  in  defence  of  an  opinion  hazarded 
in  his  Prefatory  Advertisement;  for  when  he  declared  his  disbelief  in 
the  existence  of  a  genuine  likeness  of  our  great  dramatick  writer,  he 
most  certainly  did  not  suppose  any  portrait  of  that  description  could 
have  occurred,  and  much  less  that  he  himself  should  have  been  instru- 
mental in  producing*  it.  He  is  happy,  however,  to  find  he  was  mis- 
taken in  both  his  suppositions;  and  consequently  has  done  his  utmost 
to  promote  the  appearance  of  an  accurate  and  finished  engraving, 
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from  a  picture  which  had  been  unfaithfully  as  well  as  poorly  imitated 
by  Droeshout  and  Marshall. 

*  Of  the  character  repeatedly  and  deliberately  bestowed  by  the 
same  editor  on  the  first  of  these  old  engravers,  not  a  single  word  will 
be  retracted ;  for,  if  the  judgment  of  experienced  artists  be  of  any 
value,  the  plate  by  Droeshout  now  under  consideration  has  (m  one 
kJstance  at  least)  estabhshed  his  claim  to  the  title  of  "a  most  abomi- 
nable imitator  of  humanity." 

*  Mr.  Fuseli  has  pronounced,  that  the  portrait  described  in  tiie 
proposals  of  Mr.  Richardson,  was  the  work  of  a  Flemish  hand.  It 
may  also  be  observed,  that  the  verses  in  praise  of  Droeshout's  perfor- 
mance, were  probably  written  as'  soon  as  they  were  bespoke,  and  be- 
fore their  author  had  found  opportunity  or  inclination  to  compare  the 
plate  with  its  original.  He  might  previously  have  known  that  the 
picture  conveyed  a  just  resemblance  of  Shakspeare ;  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  copy  would  be  exact;  and,  therefore,  rashly  assigned 
to  the  engraver  a  panegyrick  which  the  painter  had  more  immediately 
deserved.  It  is  lucky  indeed  for  those  to  whom  metrical  recommen- 
dations are  necessary,  that  custom  does  not  require  they  should  be 
dehvered  upon  oatii. 

*  It  is  likewise  probable  that  Ben  Jonson  had  no  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  graphick  art,  and  might  not  have  been  over-solicitous 
about  the  style  in  which  Shakspeare's  hneaments  were  transmitted  to 
posterity.'     Vol.i.  p.  1. 

The  account  from  Mr.  Richardson's  proposals  we  shall  also 
subjoin. 

*  Before  the  patronage  of  the  publick  is  sohcited  in  favour  of  a 
new  engraving  from  tiie  only  genuine  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  proper 
that  every  circumstance  relative  to  the  discovery  of  it  should  be  faith- 
fully and  circumstantially  related. 

*  On  Friday,  August  9,  Mr.  Richardson,  printseller,  of  Castle 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  assured  Mr.  Steevens  that,  in  the  course  of 
business  having  recently  waited  on  Mr.  Felton,  of  Curzon  Street, 
May  Fair,  this  gentleman  showed  him  an  ancient  head  resembhng  the 
portrait  of  Shakspeare  as  engraved  by  Martin  Droeshout  in  1623. 

*  Having  frequently  been  misled  by  similar  reports  founded  on  in- 
accuracy ot  observation  or  uncertainty  of  recollection,  Mr.  Steevens 
was  desirous  to  see  the  portrait  itself,  that  the  authenticity  of  it  might 
be  ascertained  by  a  deliberate  comparison  with  Droeshout's  perfor- 
mance. Mr.  Felton,  in  the  most  obliging  and  liberal  manner,  per- 
mitted Mr.  Richardson  to  bring  the  head,  frame  and  all,  away  with 
him  ;  and  several  unquestionable  judges  have  concuired  in  pronoun- 
cing that  the  plate  of  Droeshout  conveys  not  only  a  general  likeness 
of  Its  original,  but  an  exact  and  particular  one  as  far  as  this  artist  had 
ability  to  execute  his  undertaking.  Droeshout  could  follow  the  out- 
hnes  of  a  face  with  tolerable  accuracy*,  but  usually  left  them  as  hard 

*  *■  Of  some  volunteer  infidelities,  hovi^ever,  Drocohout  may  be  convicted.  It 
it  evident  frgm  the  picture  tuat  Shakspeare  v/as  partly  bald,  and  consequently 
that  his  forehead  appeared  unusually  high.  To  remedy,  therefore^  what  seemed 
a  defect  to  the  engraver,  he  has  amplifitid  the  brow  on  the  right  side.  For  the 
sake  of  a  more  picturesque  effect,  he  has  also  incurvated  the  line  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  ruSF,  though  in  the  original  it  is  mathenaaticAlly  straight.' 

Crit.  Rev.  VoL2.  ^w^«j-^,  1804.     .  if  H 
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aR  if  hewn  out  of  a  rock.  Thus,  in  the  present  Instance,  he  has  ser*- . 
vilely  transfeiTcd  the  features  of  Shakspeare  fron\  the  painting  to  the 
copper,  omitting  every  trait  of  the  mild  and  benevolent  character 
whicli  his  portrait  so  decidedly  affords. — Tiiere  are,  indeed,  just  such 
marks  of  a  placid  and  amiable  disposition  in  this  resemblance  of  our 
poet,  as  his  admirers  would  have  vanished  to  find. 

•  This  portrait  is  not  painted  on  catt'oast  hke  the  Chandos  Head, 
but  on  wood.  Little  more  of  it  than  the  entire  countenance  and  part 
of  the  ruff  is  left ;  for  the  pannel  having  been  split  off  on  one  side, 
the  rest  was  curtailed  and  adapted  to  a  small  frame.  On  the  back  of 
it  is  the  following  inscription,  written  in  a  very  old  hand  :  "  Guil. 
Shakspeare,  1597.  R.N."  Whether  these  initials  belong  to, the 
painter,  or  a  former  owner  of  the  picture,  is  uncertain.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  this  is  the  identical  head  from  which  not  only  the  en- 
graving by  Droeshout  in  1623,  but  that  of  Marshall  in  1640  was 
made ;  and  though  the  hazards  our  author's  likeness  was  exposed  to, 
may  have  been  numerous,  it  is  still  in  good  preservation.'  Vol.  i. 
p.  4. 

After  all  the  labour  tlius  uselessly  employed,  the  editors  now 
return  to  the  mciisure  recommended  in  the  twelfth  volume  of 
our  Second  Series,  formerly  quoted.  The  story  of  this  picture 
having  been  formerly  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  tavern  in 
Eastcheap,  the  scene  of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson's  Noctes  Atti- 
cse,  as  well  as  of  its  being  painted  by  Buibage,  is  now  resigned 
as  doubtful  or  false.  In  a  Supplement,  an  idea,  not  unnatural 
or  improbable,  that  the  painting  may  have  been  taken  from  the 
plate,  is  combated  with  some  earnestness  and  success. 

At  the  end  of  the  prolegomena,  we  find  Mr.  Chalmers's  ac- 
count of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Stage,  divested 
of  it«  *  controversial  asperity.'  We  have  fonnerly  noticed  it: 
but,  whether  from  repetition,  or  the  want  of  its  seasoning,  we 
find  it  more  than  usually  dull  and  insipid. 

in  the  last  volume  wc  meet  with  some  additional  notes :  two 
we  shall  transcribe. 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  concurrence  with  Mr. 
^itson's  sentiments  on  this  subject,  and  of  declaring  my  opinion  that 
the  tradition  of  Falstaff  having  been  originally  Oldcastle  is  by  no 
means  disproved.  The  weight  of  real  evidence  appears  to  me  to  be 
on  the  side  of  Euller,  who  lived  near  enough  to  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare to  be  accurately  informed,  and  had  no  temptation  to  falsify  the 
real  fact.  To  avoid  fatiguing  the  reader  with  a  long  train  of  facts 
and  arguments,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  rely  on  two  authorities  which 
have  been  too  slightly  attended  to,  if  tliey  may  be  said  to  be  noticed 
at  all.  The  first  is  Weever,  writing  at  the  very  period,  who  describes 
bldcastle  as  Shakspeare  does  Falstaff,  as  the  page  «f  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, duke  of  Norfolk,  (see  vol.  vii.  p.  12S,)  a  circumstance  which 
could  hardly  have  happened  if  Falstaff  had  not  originally  been  Old- 
yastle.  The  other  is  Natlianiel  Field,  a  player  in  Shakspeare's  com- 
paii)',  who  might  have  acted  in  the  play  himself,  who  could  not  be 
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mistaken,  and  who  expressly  refers  to  FalstafF  by  the  name  of  Old- 
castle.  (See  p.  95.)  Against  these  testimonies  and  others  what  has 
been  opposed  ?  May  I  not  say,  conjecture  and  inference  alone  ? 
Conjecture,  I  admit,  very  ingeniously  suggested,  and  inference  very 
subtilly  extracted  ;  but  weighing  nothing  against  what  is  equivalent 
to  positive  evidence.    Reed.'     p.  423. 


*  Vol.  XVI.  p.  267.     Julius  C^sar. 

*  He  had  a  fever  when  he  nvas  in  Spain.']  This  passage  Dr.  Fal- 
coner observes  is  a  true  copy  from  nature,  and  shows  how  an  ague 
may  produce  cowardice,  even  in  Caesar  himself.     Falconer  on  the  Li" 

fuence  of  Climatey  &c.  4to.  p.  163.     Reed.'     p.  424. 

The  first  of  these  notes  we  copy  as  a  confirmation  of  the  same 
opinion  we  many  years  since  offered  on  this  subject  5  and  the 
second,  to  assign  the  observation  to  its  original  author  j  adding, 
at  the  same  time,  another  person  to  the  list  of  annotators  on 
Shakspeare  ;  we  mean  the  late  Dr.  Cullen.  We  remember  hear- 
ing this  remark  in  his  Lectures,  long  before  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Falconer's  work,  and  have  no  doubt  of  this  author  having 
drawn  it  from  the  same  source,  without  immediately  recollect- 
ing  to  whom  he  was    indebted  for  it. 

Art.  XV. — The   Historie  and   Life    of  King  James  the  Sext, 

Written  towards  the  latter  paH  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.     8vo. 

10s.     Boards.     Longman  «W  Rees.     1804. 

TO  the  excellent  author  of  the  History  of  Scotland  since  the 
Union,  Malcolm  Laing,  esq.  is  attributed  the  meritorious  toil  of 
editing  this  curious  chronicle.  It  is  published  from  that  copy  of 
the  original  manuscript  (now  belonging  to  lord  Belhaven)  which 
the  historiographer  to  queen  Anne,  David  Crawfurd  of  Drum- 
soy,  employed  in  compiling  his  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scot- 
land. He  used  it  with  unfairness  :  there  are  considerable  varia- 
tions between  the  manuscript  and  the  printed  extracts ;  every 
circumstance  unfavourable  either  to  Mary  or  to  Bothwell,  or 
favourable  to  their  adversaries,  being  carefully  suppressed.  In 
controversies,  which  have  for  their  basis  the  interests  of  religious 
sects,  fraud  is  too  apt  to  appear  pious  ;  but,  as  the  certainty  of 
eventual  detection  increases  with  the  diffusion  of  curiosity  and 
the  progress  of  information,  these  sinister  arts  begin  to  be  aban- 
doned as  injudicious. 

This  history  begins  with  the  murder  of  Riccio,  and  the  birth 
of  James  the  First,  thereby  accelerated,  who  began  to  breathe 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1566.  It  terminates  with  the  year  1580. 
Whether  it  were  never  finished,  or  whether,  as  may  be  hoped, 
the  second  part  of  the  manuscript  be  still  latent  in  some  public 
or  private  library,  it  is  interesting  for  its  detail,  and  valuable 
for  its  ingenuousness.  The  concluding  paragraphs  wiii  givsi 
a  sufficient  idea  o^  the  composition. 
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'*■  The  quecne  of  England  pefceaiiing  the  ei^'airs  of  Scotland  to 
brnckle  and  unstable,  snoe  first  sent  in  Mr.  Randall,  hir  ambassador^ 
desyring  the  earle  of  Lcnrtox  expelHt  from  Scotland  ;  and  secondlye, 
the  Icage  betiiix  France  and  Scotland  to  be  broken  ;  thirdly,  to  re- 
store Moirtoun,  Angusj  and  thair  friends  to  thair  wontit  libertie,  as 
also  to  restore  the  Hamiltouns  conform  to  act  of  pacincatioun,  and 
to  conclude,  desvring  to  ratifie  the  ancient  peace  and  appointment, 
concludit  of  before  betuix  Scotland  and  England.  Thir  articles 
being  discust  amang  the  counsall,  it  was  fund  that  nane  of  thame 
was  >vorthe  of  ane  answir  or  acceptatioun,  saving  only  the  last^ 
"qilhilk  was  grauntit  linto,  and  the  rest  refusit  simplidter.  Secondlye, 
fllioe  hade  prepaired  a  number  of  men  convenit  at  Berwick  and  North- 
umberland, under  the  conduct  of  the  earle  of  Huntingtoun  and  the 
lord  Hunsdaill,  to  haue  enterit  Scotland  with  Strang  hand  for  the  re- 
lieff  of  Moirtoun,  and  pacifying  of  the  estate  of  the  countrie  to  thair 
awn  hairts  desire.  Bot  the  king,  with  advyce  of  his  counsall  and  a 
great  confluence  of  the  nobihtye  convenit  in  Edinburgh,  conducit  a 
number  of  souldiors  of  hors  and  futemen,  of  sick  number  brauity  and 
bent  myndis  to  resist  that  immenant  force  of  England,  that  be  the 
report  of  the  ambassador  in  his  retume,  the  armie  scaillit  and  cam  na 
farder  ben  for  that  tyme.  And  thairfore  to  the  end  the  king  should 
secmc  to  do  na  thing  unaduysedly  in  that  purpois,  he  directit  sir 
.iohnne  Setoun  his  ambassador  toward  England  to  demand  orf  the 
queen  whidder  she  vias  myndfull  to  keepe  the  peace  or  to  break  it ;. 
hot  quhen  he  com  to  Berwick,  he  was  retainit  thair  for  ane  seasoun, 
till  the  queen  sould  send  wordj  bot  he  was  admittit  na  farder  ;  for 
quhat  respect  it  was  done,  ye  may  easilye  judge. 

*  Thaircftir  capitane  James  Steward  was  constitut  tutor  of  Ar- 
rane. 

*  In  the  moneth  ©f  Marche,.  nionseour  de  Croc  was  directit  am.bas- 
gador  in  Scotland  from  the  king  of  Fra\ince,  to  desire  the  king  to 
work  something  for  his  mother  queen  Marie's  libertie,  bot  it  was 

'thoght  prejudicial  to  his  royall  estate,  and  thairfore  na  maire  was 
^erformit  of  that  purpois  at  na  tyme  thaireftir,  becaus  it  hes  not 
boin  the  custome  of  England  to  let  louse  onie  grip  that  they  haue, 
hade  of  Scotland  at  ony  tyme,  without  v/eyghtie  causes  tending  al- 
v/ayes  to  thair  awin  profite,  as  may  be  coUectit  be  the  detentioiin  of 
king  James  the  First  of  Scothind,  for  the  space  of  eighteen  yiers. 

*  During  the  banishment  of  Angus,  eftir  the  beheading  of  Moir- 
toun, he  maid  diners  incursions  in  Scotland,  for  he  enterit  with  fyre 
and  sword  at  the  castell  of  Langholme,  and  took  the  capitane  priso- 
ner ;  he  led  him  captiue  in  England,  he  brunt  diuers  villages,  per- 
teining  to  the  lord  Maxwell,  and  caryet  away  great  prayes  of  gudes. 
Tliairefter  a  parliament  wa^  haldin  in  the  moneth  October,  quhair 
the  earle  of  Angus  wasi  folrfault,  lord  Robert  Stewart  was  creat 
earle  of  Orknay,  capitane  James  Steward  crcat  earle  of  Arrane, 
William  lord  Ruthven  crcat  earle  of  Gowrie,  and  John  lord  Maxwell 
creat  earle  of  Moirtoun.  Bot  befoir  this  parliament,  in  the  moneth 
of  August  the  earle  of  Lennox  was  creat  duik  of  Lennox,  and  pub- 
.likly  proclaimit  be  lierauldis,  commanding  all  the  king's  (subjects) 
f-a  to  ejteeme  of  him  in  all  tyme  Cuming. 

'  Capitam*  James  b«einp^  thus  first  creat  tutar  of  Arrane,  wa?  not 
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?r»ntent  with  this  simple  commodity,  unless  he  were  promouit  to 
hcicher  honors  ;  and  therefore  he  maid  himselfF  first  familiar  with  the 
wyiF  of  the  earle  of  Marche,  quha  was  great  uncle  to  the  kin^  ; 
whereby  he  obtenit  sick  fauor,  that  shoe  was  quickly  gotten  with 
<:hild  :  and,  therefore,  to  cullor  this  adulterous  fact,  a  proces  of  di- 
uorce  was  intentit  be  hir  againes  her  husband  for  impotencie  of  his 
persoune,  quhilk  was  sa  clearly  provin,  that  separatioun  followit  be- 
twixt these  twa  persouns,  and  the  new  earle  of  Arrane  and  cchoe  were 
conjoynit  in  mariage  togedder.  Then  he  aepyrit  to  the  honors  of  the 
earle  of  Arrane  ;  quhilk,  againes  all  law  and  iustice,  was  grauntit 
unto  him,  although  the  lawfull  earle  was  neuer  declairit  culpable  cf 
any  notorious  fact  committit  againes  the  persoun  of  the  prince,  or  the 
comoun  weill.  In  the  mean  time,  peace  and  concord  was  maid  in 
England,  in  respect  of  the  comon  miserie  of  exile  betwixt  the  nobill- 
men  of  Hamiltons  and  Douglass.  At  the  end  of  this  parliament, 
sum  debaitt  fell  out  betwixt  the  earle  of  Arrane  and  the  duke  Lennox. 
This  earle  was  of  a  proud  and  arrogant  mynd,  and  thought  himselfF 
inferior  to  na  man  ;  for  at  the  entrie  of  the  paliice,  as  sir  Johnne  Se- 
toun,  quha  was  then  ane  of  the  king's  maister  stablers,  was  passing 
a  littell  before,  the  earle  strak  his  hors  in  the  face  ;  bot  that  matter 
was  soon  pacifiet,  and  the  duik  was  creat  capitane  of  the  king's  gaird. 
On  the  next  day  of  the  parhament,  the  earle  hade  placet  some  folkes 
besyd  the  knowledge  of  the  duke,  quhilk  was  the  caus  of  sick  a  new 
greeff,  as  the  earle  was  determined  to  haue  slaine  him  gift'  he  could 
haue  obtenit  his  intent  ;  for  it  was  then  constantly  esteemit,  that  the 
duke  trauellit  to  corrupt  the  young  king's  mynd  from  the  established 
religioun  ;  and  therefore  it  was  thought  that  the  earle  was  spurrit  a 
littill  to  this  purpois  be  some  of  the  ecclesiasticall  sort,  be  reassoun 
he  was  esteemit  to  be  sound  in  relligioun,  as  the  sone  of  a  sincere  pro* 
fessor  of  the  ghospel,  to  wit,  my  lord  Uchiltree.  Quherefore  the 
■duke  came  not  to  the  parliament  that  day,  and  this  comovit  the  king 
in  sick  sort,  that  he  maid  the  duke  remove  to  Dalkeith,  and  the  earki 
was  commandit  to  absent  himselff :  bot  quhen  he  sawe  sick  apparand 
disgrace,  he  traucllit  be  some  mediat  persouns  to  mak  satisfactioun, 
and  this  was  acceptit.  So  that  peace  -and  concord  was  then  maid  be- 
twixt thir  twa  nobills  that  was  neuer  broken  heirefter  ;  quhefeat  the 
jninistrie  conceavit  sick  hatred  againes  them  baith  that  could  neuer 
thairefter  be  quenchet  ;  and  to  ratifie  the  friendship  on  the  earle's 
accompte,  he  desyrit  the  duke  to  be  his  gossop,  and  thus  they  con- 
tinewit  in  Chri^ian  fauor. 

*  At  the  begyning  of  the  nixt  year,  becaus  the  polHtick  effaires 
were  all  at  rest,  it  pleasit  the  members  of  court  to  give  care  to  cer- 
tane  informations  maid  againes  a  new  erectit  socictie  of  ministers> 
callit  the  Presbiterie ;  sa  that  the  moderators  were  sumonit  to  compeir 
before  the  king  and  counsal,  to  produce  thair  buik  of  minuts  and 
actis,  to  be  seen  a.nd  considerit  ;  quhilk  was  the  caus  of  a  grit  de- 
missioun  and  uproare,  as  fell  out  heireftir,  that  sa  divydit  the  spiri- 
tual! estate  and  temporall  estate,  as  ather  of  thame  haittit  uthcr  deid- 
ly,  as  ye  shall  heir  in  the  awin  place. 

*  In  respect  of  consanguinitye  bet'wix  the  king  and  the  duke  of 
Guyse,  and  that  he  delyttitt  in  ryding  and  hunting,  thair  was  some 
fyne  horses  sent  from  France  to  his  maicstie,  as  priuces  u^es  for  tlie 
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maist  part  to  congratulat  ane  another,  togidder  with  gun  pouIJer 
and  bullettis  for  his  housis  of  strength,  quhilk  the  king  thankfuUie 
receauit.  Bot  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  were  heauilye  offendit 
thairwith  ;  and  not  only  they  for  this  caus,  but  many  uthers  also  ; 
and  in  particular  againes  the  electioun  and  nominatiun  of  Mr.  Robert 
Montgiimrie  to  be  archbishop  of  Glasgow  ;  sa  that  some  of  the  mi- 
nistrie  were  banisht,  and  a  certaine  minister,  at  his  sermone  in  Glas- 
gow, was  pullit  out  of  the  pulpet,  and  buf&ttet  be  the  lord  of  Minto, 
ior  bakbytting  and  sclaundering. 

<  Amang  many  honors,  that  the  duik  of  Lennox  was  decorit  with- 
all,  and  promouit  unto  be  greatt  reattis,  thare  was  ane  amang  the 
rest  prejudicial!  to  his  estate,  for  he  was  promouit  to  be  greatt 
chalmerlane  of  Scotland.  ^Bot  he  consederit  nott  that  the  maire  men 
of  honor  be  promouit,  ather  be  thair  awn  procurement  or  by  intyse- 
ment  of  their  counsellars,  they  are  the  mair  narr  to  ane  great  fall,  be- 
caus  invye  is  the  great  minister  of  popular  heads  :  and  indeed  this 
office  of  chamerlane  hes  sick  comissoun  to  try  the  inferior  estate  of 
the  people,  quhilk  for  the  maist  part  is  of  greater  number  and  pure, 
and  may  the  les  suffer  anie  kind  of  punishment  in  bodye  and  gudes  ; 
and  thairfore  this  was  one  of  the  special  causses  of  envye  conceavit 
againes  him  amang  many  uthers  ;  besyd  all  this,  the  ministrie,  as  I 
tauld  you  before,  hade  conceauit  ane  oppinion,  that  he  was  a  seducer 
of  the  king  from  the  establicht  reUigion,  and  the  nobilHtye  thoght 
that  this  great  credence  and  promotioun  with  the  king  and  in  the 
court,  was  so  prejudiciall  to  thair  estate,  that  as  they  haue  bein  ex- 
tra© rdinar  correcters  of  princes'  enormities  in  Scotland,  rather  for 
thair  awin  particulars  than  for  onie  gude  zeall  they  haue  born  to  the 
commonweill,  the  nobilHtye  and  kirk  concurrit  in  sick  sort  togidder, 
that  the  ministers  first  began  aforehand  to  shaw  the  youth  of  the 
king  to  their  audienze  abusit  to  the  societife  of  insolent  and  godles 
strangers.  Secondly,  that  the  same  strangers  were  unworthily  pro- 
mottit  to  dignities  aboue  thair  capacities  and  meritts,  and  thairby 
likely  to  scourge  the  pure,  quhilk  has  bein  ane  odious  thing  in  all 
comon  wealthes  heirtofore  ;  bot  as  God,  in  tyme  bygane,  hade 
punisht  tyranous  people  to  thair  shame  and  confusion,  and  hade  dis- 
apointed  all  thair  intentions  ;  sa  they  doubtit  not  now  of  his  wountit 
mercye,  bot  he  wald  executt  the  lyk  in  thir  dangerous  dayes. 

*  Heirwithall  certane  unquiett  people  of  the  nobillitye,  were  still 
devysing  thair  machinations  againes  the  young  king  and  the  new 
duik  of  Lennox,  and  the  new  earle  of  Arrane,  how  they  might  shift 
thir  three  from  utheriss  seuerally.*     p.  284. 

On  this  side  the  Tweed,  we  occasionally  wish  for  an  ac- 
companying glossary.  The  author  of  this  history  is  unknown  ; 
but,  since  he  mentions  the  marriage  of  king  James  as  a  contem- 
porary event,  he  must  have  flourished  in  1589.  There  is  every 
appearance  of  his  having  continued  the  narrative  beyond  the 
peiicd  to  which, this  copy  extends.  Even  in  its  present  abrupt 
condition,  it  forms  an  important  accession  to  the  collection  of 
the  original  historians  of  British  affairs. 


(     4.55     ) 

Art.  XVI.-— j^/fw;^////  of  General  History ^  ancient  and  modern. 
To  which  are  added  a  Table  of  Chronology,  and  a  comparative 

.  View  of  ancient  and  modern  Geography,  Illustrated  by  Maps, 
1  Vols,  ^vo,     14/.  Boards.     Cadell  aW  Davies. 

THESE  very  excellent  volumes  have  been^some  time  before 
us,  and  we  have  hesitated  so  long  concerning  the  degree  of  at- 
tention, not  which  they  deserve,  but  which  it  was  in  our  power 
to  bestow,  that  further  delay  is  inadmissible  •,  and  we  must  at 
least  introduce  them  to  the  public  and  record  their  merits. 

They  consist  of  Elements  which  were  originally  intended  for  a 
syllabus ;  but  are  much  fuller  than  is  requisite  for  that  purpose, 
and  form  a  very  clear  comprehensive  outline  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern history.  A  truly  philosophic  spirit  per\^ades  every  part  of 
the  work}  and  the  arrangement  is  so  excellent  and  ample, 
that  the  student  can  easily  gain,  and  preserve,  a  very  accu- 
rate idea  not  only  of  the  principal  events  which  constitute  the 
history  of  each  nation,  but  of  the  connexion  of  each  with  that 
which  forms  the  principal  object  in  the  sera. 

As  the  work  consists  chiefly  of  a  comprehensive  outline,  we 
were  in  doubt  how  far  we  could  engage  in  a  general  account  of 
it,  since  it  must  be  obvious  that  its  chief  merit  consists  in  the  ex- 
cellency of  its  plan,  and  the  observations  occasionally  interspers- 
ed, Wc  are  now  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  the  delinea^ 
tion  of  this  plan  j  and  we  cannot  employ  better  words  than 
those  of  the  author. 

'  Two  opposite  methods  have  been  followed  in  giving  academical 
lectures  on  the  study  of  history  :  the  one,  a  strict  chronological  ar- 
rangement of  events,  upon  the  plan  of  Turselline's  Epitome  ;  the 
other,  a  series  of  disquisitions  on  the  various  heads  or  titles  of  public 
law,  and  the  doctrines  of  pohtics  ;  illustrated  by  examples  drawn 
from  ancient  and  modern  history. — Objections  occur  to  both  these 
methods :  the  former  furnishes  only  a  dry  chronicle  of  events,  which 
nothing  connects  together  but  the  order  of  time :  the  latter  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  most  important  purposes  of  history,  the  tracing 
events  to  their  causes,  the  detection  of  the  springs  of  human  actions, 
the  display  of  the  progress  of  society,  and  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
states  and  empires :  finally,  by  confining  history  to  the  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  politics,  we  lose  its  effect  as  a  school  of 
morals. 

*  In  the  following  Lectures,  we  hold  a  middle  course  between 
these  extremes,  and  endeavour,  by  remedying  the  imperfection  of 
each,  to  unite,  if  possible,  the  advantages  of  both. 

*  While  so  much  regard  is  had  to  chronology  as  is  necessary  for 
showing  the  progress  of  mankind  in  society,  and  communicating  just 
ideas  ot  the  state  of  the  vrorld  in  all  the  different  ages  to  which  au- 
thentic history  extends,  we  shall,  in  the  delineation  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  emxpires  and  their  revolutions,'  pay  more  attention  to  the  con- 
nection of  subject  than  that  of  time. 
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*  In  this  view,  we  must  reject  the  common  method  of  arrangirt 
general  history  according  to  epochs  or  eras.      * 

*  When  the  world  is  viewed  at  any  period  eitfeer  of  ancient  or  of 
modem  history,  we  generally  observe  one  nation  or  empire  predomi- 
nant, to  whom  all  the  rest  bear,  as  it  were,  an  under  part,  and 
whose  history  we  find  that  the  principal  events  in  th^  aniials  of  oth( 
nations  may  be  referred  from  some  natural  connection.     This  pr 
dominant  empire  or  state  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  to  view  as  tl 
principal  object,  whose  history  therefore  is  to  be  more  fully  delink 
ated,  while  the  rest  are  only  incidentally  touched  when  they  come 
have  a  natural  connection  with  the  principal.*     Vol.  i.  p.  6. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  our  author  commences  with  the 
Grecian  history  j  for  the  Jewish  belongs  to  another  department 
of  academical  education.  With  the  Grecians,  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tiaris  and  Phoenicians  is,  in  the  earlier  seras,  connected  •,  and 
that  of  the  Assyrians  is  still  more  remotely  connected  with  the 
Egyptian.  At  a  later  period,  Greece  is  connected  with  Persia, 
and  is  at  last  lost  in  the  vast  mass  of  the  Roman  conquests. 

Rome  forms  the  next  great  historical  object,  and  unites  witli 
the  history  of  Carthage,  at  last  with  that  of  the  Goths,  Heruli, 
&c.,  until  extinguished  by  barbarous  conquerors. 

*  In  the  delineation  of  modern  history,  the  leading  objects  of  at-^ 
tention  are  more  various ;  the  scene  is  oftener  changed  :  uations,  tc 
which  for  a  while  occupy  the  chief  ictention,  become  for  a  time  5ut 
ordinate,  and  afterwards  reassume  their  rank  as  principal-:  yet  tl 
same  plan  is  pursued  as  in  the  department  of  ancient  history :  thel 
picture  is  occupied  only  by  one  great  object  at  a  time,  to  which  all 
the  rest  hold  an  inferior  rank,  and  are  taken  notice  of  only  when 
connected  with  the  principal. 

*  Upon  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  Saracens  are  the  first 
who  distinguish  themselves  by  the  extension  of  their  conquests,  and 
the  spki'idor  of  their  dominion. 

*  While  the  Saracens  extend  their  arms  in  the  East  and  in  Africa, 
a  new  empire  of  the  West  is  founded  by  Charlemagne. — The  rise  and 
progress  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks. — The  origin  of  the  feudal 
system. — State  of  the  European  manners  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
— Government,  arts  and  sciences,  literature. 

*  As  collateral  objects  of  attention,  we  survey  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  East ;  the  conquests  and  settlements  of  the  ' 
Normans  ;  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  temporal  dominion  of 
the  church  of  Rome  j  the  conquest  of  Spain   by  the   Saracens,' 
Vol.  i.  p.  10.  ^  V  } 

This  introduces  the  British  history,  with  which  the  Norman  is 
soon  connected.  At  the  proper  period,  the  Crusades  are  ushered 
before  us ;  and  the  history  of  the  house  of  Austria,  with  some  col- 
lateral events,  engage  the  historian's  attention ;  and,  about  the 
time  of  the  First  Edward,  the  history  of  Scotland  becomes  a 
portion  of  that  of  England  j  and  from' Edward  III.  to  Henrv  V. 
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the  history  of  France  is  also  interwoven  with  it.  About  the 
same  period,  the  affairs  of  the  East  are  introduced  ;  and  the  aera 
of  the  termination  of  the  feudal  system  of  France,  and  the 
ii,nion  of  Arragon  and  Castile  into  one  kingdom,  is  not  very  dir 
stant. 

The  history  of  England  is  again  resumed,  with  the  collateral 
histories,  to  the  period  of  the  revival  of  learning  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  age  of  Charles  V.  unites  almost  the 
whole  of  the  history  of  Europe  in  one  view ;  but  it  is  after- 
wards so  much  broken,  that  we  in  vain  seek  for  a  connecting 
clue.  Each  country  claims,  in  turn,  the  historian's  attention. 
The  progress  of  literature  is  at  different  periods  examined  j  and 
this  abstract  is  concluded  by  a  survey  of  the  state  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  of  the  progress  of  literature,  in  Europe, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

From  this  imperfect  outline,  our  author's  general  plan  may 
be  ascertained ;  and,  in  different  parts,  the  histories  of  other  na- 
tions, which  we  have  not  room,  to  enumerate,  are  introduced. 
The  comparison  of  ancient  and  modern  geography  is  excellent ; 
and  the  table  of  chronology  (that  of  Usher)  is  advantageously 
arranged.     The  maps,  however,  are  very  indifferently  executed. 


Art.  XVII. — Women:  their  Condition  ' and  Influence  in  Society, 
By  Jos,  Alex,  Segur,  Translated  from  the  French.  2  Vols, 
Small  Svo,     I2s,   Boards.     Longman  «W  Rees.     1803. 

THE  relative  superiority  of  the  two  sexes  is  a  question  often 
started,  and  zealously  maintained  by  the  respective  partisans  of 
each.  It  has  frequently  occurred  to  us,  and  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  offer  our  opinions  on  it :  we  may  here  therefore  be  allow- 
ed to  give  an  abstract  of  our  views.  The  question  cannot,  we  think, 
be  fairly  appreciated,  nor  absolutely  decided,  unless  the  educa- 
tion of  each  sex  were,  from  the  beginning,  the  same.  Of  those 
who  have  passed  the  same  ordeal  in  their  earlier  years,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  some  women  have  equalled,  or  surpassed,  7nany  m.en ; 
-but  this  will  not  decide  the  dispute ;  for,  of  many  women  who 
have  had  a  learned  education,  we  have  witnessed  the  literary 
exertions  of  a  few  only  -,  and  these  we  prize  in  proportion  to 
their  rarity,  rather  than  to  their  intrinsic  excellence.  Few 
women  have  appeared,  who  possessed  a  peculiar  strength  of 
mind,  powers  of  correct  inductive  reasoning,  or  that  originality 
of  thought  which  leads  to  discoveries  or  improvements.  Miss 
Carter  was  nursed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Porch ;  and  it  has 
escaped  us,  if  she  has  distinguished  herself  beyond  its  limits. 
jMrs.  Montague  can  claim  only  the  praise  of  elegant  and  polished 
criticism',   miss.Woolstonecraft, of  applying  modern  infidelity 
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and  absurd  paradoxes  to  her  own  sex.  MissBurney  and  Mrs.  BJ 
bauld  possess  greater  and  more  varied  powers.  The  former  is 
stinguished  by  an  elegant  fancy  ;  the  latter  by  a  strength  of  mind 
and  originality  of  thought,  very  seldom  found  among  her  own. 
sex,  yet  in  a  degree  which  would  not  perhaps  have  claimed 
any  very  distinguished  notice  in  ours.  In  fact,  we  think  very 
highly  of  this  lady's  intellectual  talents ;  and  if  we  were  to  sub- 
scribe, without  reserve,  to  the  warm  encomiums  of  her  friends, 
it  would  make  but  an  individual  exception  to  our  remark*  Female 
authors  are  undoubtedly  distinguished  by  an  elegant  discrimina- 
tion of  what  is  beautiful  or  disgusting  ;  their  taste  is  •  correct ; 
their  imagination  lively  ;  their  language  easy,  free,  and  polished : 
but  we  cannot  allov/  them  strength  of  mind,  deep  reasoning 
powers,  nor,  in  every  instance,  that  firm  solid  judgement  found 
in  the  other  sex.  In  arrangement,  method,  and  foresight,  they 
also  often  fail.  This  disquisition  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  present 
work  J  for  the  object,  if  it  have  any,  is  the  relative  superiority  of 
the  sexes.  M.  Segur  is  politely  inclined  to  give  a  higher  rank  to 
the  ladies'  intelljctual  powers  than  we  can  allow ;  yet  we  think 
we  have  admitted  all  that  the  best  informed  of  the  sex  have 
been  willing  to  claim. 

*  In  the  researches  which  I  have  made  relative  to  the  condition,  the 
morals,  the  passions,  and  the  influence  of  an  oppressed  sex,  I  have 
had  no  intention  to  weave  a  cloak  for  their  errors  and  their  foibles  ; 
I  ha\n5  merely  attempted  to  unfold  to  view  the  virtues  and  the  quali- 
fications with  which  nature  has  deigned  abundantly  to  endow  them, 
and  which  contribute  to  our  happiness,  even  more  than  to  their  own. 
It  seems  as  if  she  had  decreed  the  separation  of  this  part  of  ourselves, 
with  a  view  to  re -union,  still  more  conducive  to  our  gratification,  be- 
cause effected  through  the  medium  of  our  affections,  our  pleasures, 
.and  our  pains. 

*  Women  are,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  another  soul  of  our 
being,  which,  although  enveloped  in  a  separate  coveiing,  accords 
most  uniformly  with  all  our  sentiments,  which  they  inspire ;  with  all 
our  desires,  which  they  excite  and  participate ;  and  with  all  our 
weaknesses,  which  they  can  comm.isei-ate,  without  yielding  to  their 
influence.  If  man  be  unhappy,  he  requires  of  his  soul  an  energy 
to  enable  him  to  support  the  load  of  physical  sufferings,  and  of 
moral  evils,  still  more  difficult  to  sustain.  But  as  this  assistance 
must  originate  within  himself,  it  necessarily  partakes  of  the  dejection 
which  pervades  his  whole  being.  Should  he  resort  to  his  other  soul, 
he  then  feels  how  much  the  women  deserve  his  admiration  ;  these 
women,  who  approach  him  in  enchanting  forms,  and  administer  an 
unexpected  balm  to  his  sorrows  ;  and  who  make  him  sensible,  in 
every  particle  of  his  being,  that,  although  they  appear  distinct  from 
himself,  yet  they  are  himself  nevertheless.  He  observes  these  divi- 
nities of  the  earth  unceasingly  near  him,  who  make  him  anticipate 
consolation,  even  before  it  is  offered  ;  whom  he  assents  to  at  once, 
without  waiting  for  the  arguments  of  persuasion  ;  and  who  seem'  te 
him  an  asylum  against  all  misfortune. 
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*  But  since  we  are  endowed  with  corporeal  strength,  the  women 
are  born  to  slavery  or  submission.  Dependent  on  our  passions  and 
caprices  ;  awaiting  the  arbitrary  decrees  dictated  to  them  by  the 
forms  of  government,  religion,  morality^  and  the  prejudices  of  men  ; 
here,  adored  as  divinities  ;  there,  esteemed  as  companions  and  equals; 
and  there  again,  condemned  to  servitude  and  contempt ;  under  all 
these  different  circumstances  we  see  them  still  retaining  their  charac- 
teristic distinctions,  submitting  with  inexhaustible  patience,  and  en- 
during with  inconceivable  fortitude.  Their  faults  are  not  augmented 
under  the  pressure  of  distress  and  humiliation.  And  which  of  our 
quahties  do  they  not  possess  ?  One  alone,  Anacreon  says,  has  been 
denied  them  ;  and  that  is  prudence.  But  as  they  are  every  where 
led  themselves,  and  never,  unless  by  a  temporary  usurpation,  are 
able  to  assume  the  lead  of  others,  they  have  less  inducement  to  the 
exercise  of  foresight  than  the  men.  Their  extreme  sensibility,  too, 
pleads  their  apology  in  this  respect.  Alive  as  they  are  to  every  im- 
pression that  can  excite  their  feelings,  their  situation  is  little  calcu- 
lated for  the  calm  exertion  of  foresight ;  but,  being  always  prepared. 
to  yield  themselves  up  to  the  suggestions  of  the  moment,  they  not 
unfrequently  pass  their  Hves  in  alternate  action  and  repentance.  Be- 
sides, as  prudence  is  the  result  of  reflexion,  aided  by  experience,  and 
reciprocally  of  experience  matured  and  strengthened  by  reflexion, 
how  should  they  attain  the  quahfication  V     Vol.  i.   p.  iv. 

To  this  we  cannot  offer  the  slightest  objection ;  nor  can  we 
deny  their  prudence  and  address.  Indeed,  when  M.  Segur 
wishes  to  demonstrate  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  he  rather  draws 
the  balance  between  merits  and  defects,  and  makes  due  allow- 
ance for  the  latter,  by  the  preponderance  of  other  good  qualities. 
Where  women  fail,  much  is  attributed  to  education,  to  the  de- 
spotic usurpation  of  men,  to  custom,  and  other  causes;  and  it  is 
the  design  of  this  work  to  display  the  real  character  of  the  softer 
sex,  by  examining  their  condition  in  various  ages  of  the  world. 
At  the  end  of  each  volume  are  several  little  histories,  illustrative 
of  the  different  asras.  The  tales  however,  whether  interspersed  or 
added,  are  evidently  fictitious.  The  Egyptian  tale  has  not  even 
the  semblance  of  authenticity.  The  Moorish  tale  is  pleasing,  but 
not  very  probable  or  interesting.  In  this  first  volume,  the  state 
of  women  is  pursued  from  Eve  to  the  irruption  of  the  barba- 
rians, and  the  establishment  of  the  religion  of  Mohammed. 

The  second  volume  offers  anecdotes  drawn  from  more  modern 
periods,  when  women  were  associated  Vv^ith  chivalry ;  when 
they  were  deified  and  adored.  The  same  principles  passed  down 
from  the  age^of  Francis  I.  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  sex 
were  still  goddesses  j  but  at  this  later  period  v/e  find  them 
possessing  no  very  striking  claims  to  superiority.  Our  own 
Elizabeth,  with  a  strong  mind,  bred  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
had  her  weak  moments.  Madame  Maintenon  was  prudent, 
father  than  able  :  Catharine,  empress  of  Russia,  could  boast  of 
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^n  ardent  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  her  husband,  and  hi?  domi- 
nions; but  tliat  exemplary  action  of  her  life — rescuing  the 
Russian  army  at  Pruth — required  little  judgement  or  address, 
QS  it  was  only  necessary  to  bribe  a  Turkish  bashaw. 

From  the  second  volume  we  shall  give  our  author's  sentiments 
on  the  literary  abilities  of  the  ladies,  as,  in  this  part,  his  opinions 
are  better  connected  than  in  any  other.  In  general  tjiey  are. 
widely  scattered. 

*  I  think  I  have  already  observed  that  their  genius  i§  creative  only 
in  niodifications.  Their  understanding,  more  subtle  than  profound, 
analyses,  defines  with  more  grace  than  accuracy,  with  more  elegance 
than  logic,  A  woman  has  never  been  known  to  conceive  a  fine  plan 
for  a  tragedy  ;  but  if  the  art  of  Comeille,  of  Racine,  and  of  Voltaire, 
requires  a  strength  of  intellect  of  which  women  are  perhaps  incapa- 
ble, no  author,  in  epistolary  composition,  antient  or  modera,  hae 
attained,  or  ever  will  attain,  the  enchanting  style  of  madame  de  Se» 
vigne.  A  certain  class  of  romances  seems  also  to  belong  to  them. 
No  doubt  Florian,  in  his  Galatee,  has  a  singular  merit  which  is  his 
own  ;  but  it  is  not  the  style  of  madame  Riccoboni  ;  it  is  not  that 
peculiar  cl>arm,  that  natural  grace,  at  which  the  most  brilliant  under- 
«tan(Sng  cannot  arrive  ;  insomuch,  that  if  that  amiable  woman  had 
been  desired  to  give  lessons  of  her  art,  it  probably  would  not  have 
been  in  her  power  to  comply  with  the  request.  It  may  be  said  that 
she  herself  was  not  in  die  secret  of  her  style. 

'  Thus,  even  in  literature,  the  departments  for  ej^ch  sex  are 
marked  out  by  nature.  All  the  energetic  ideas  are  denied  to  the 
woman ;  they  think,  but  they  can  rarely  meditate  ;  they  bring  to 
perfection,  they  seize  with  greater  vivacity  than  we  do,  all  the  super- 
ficial relations,  which  they  present  with  a  grace  that  is  peculiar  to 
them.  As  in  love  they  feel  better  than  we,  they  speak  of  it  with 
more  refinement.  Suppose  that  a  woman  had  conceived  the  plan  of 
Rousseau's  romance  ;  she  might  perhaps  have  written  some  pages  of 
the  New  Heloise  ;  but  would  she  have  attained  the  sublime  and  con- 
tinued eloquence  of  that  work  ?  No.  In  a  word,  a  woman  might 
die  like  Julia  ;  but  she  could  not  write  the  letter  which  describes  her 
last  moments.  That  in  which  women  are  essentially  deficient  is  re- 
flection. The  mobility  of  their  minds  leads  them  to  change  from 
thought  to  thought,  prevents  them  not  only  from  thoroughly  inves- 
tigating, but  even  from  originating  those  new  ideas  which,  in  the 
head  of  a  m.an,  arise  from  those  already  conceived  ;  and  even  that 
rapid  facility  with  which  they  seize  all  the  engaging  details  which 
pleaee  them,  causes  them  to  abandon  the  fictions  which  we  shall  have 
culled  after  them.  I  imagine  I  see  bees  fiying  from  flower  to  flower, 
collecting  from  them  the  juices  which  satisfy  their  wants,  and  soon, 
proud  of  their  easy  conquest,  flying  away  again,  and  leaving  the 
flower  to  the  favoured  lover,  who  shall  place  it  in  a  garland  for  hig 
mistress. 

*  I  should  still  have  to  speak  of  benevolence,  and  compassion  ;  to 
inquire  whether  we  or  the  women  experience,  exercise  these  two  sen- 
timents the  best.     But  respecting  this  qucoticn  there  can  be  no  dif- 
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ference  of  opinion.  Women,  feeling  the  distresses,  which  they  wit- 
ness, with  greater  acutenesa  and  promptitude  than  we  do,  must  na- 
turally lament  them  more.  We  have  humanity  ;  they,  more  tender- 
hearted, have  cdrftptssion.  The  slightest  cCmpkint  distresses  their 
ear  ;  an  insignificant  wound  shocks  their  sight.  It  seems  as  if  their 
destination  on  earth  were  to  sooth  and  succour.  Attracted  towards 
the  unfortunate,  wheri  We  Si^  only  moved  with  their  cries,  they 
have  already  afforded  relief  whilst  we  still  hesitate  to  fly  to  their 
assistance. 

*  I  think  I  have  proved  that  as  mothers,  lovers,  susceptible  and 
compassionate  beings,  the  women  have  the  superiority  over  us.  I 
have  even  mentioned  that  in  affairs  for  which  they  seem  less  adapted, 
as  in  the  art  of  governing,  some  of  them  have  displayed  talents  which 
might  have  done  honour  to  the  greatest  kings.  But  these  particu- 
lar examples  evince  nothing  with  rcspect  to  the  aggregate.  Every 
thing  tends  to  recal  them  to  the  destination  for  which  nature  has  in- 
tended them,  and  every  thing  seems  to  prescribe  to  us  not  to  com- 
pare ourselves  with  them,  except  in  the  duties  and  the  sentiments 
which  are  common  to  both  sexes.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  42. 

The  anecdotes  or  histories  of  this  volume  are  chiefly  taken 
from  the  dissipated  unprincipled  period  of  Louis  XiV. — The 
adventure,  however,  of  the  Petite  Maison  might  form  a  good 
plot  for  a  comedy. 

The  third  volume  chiefly  relates  to  the  conduct  of  women 
during  the  revolution  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  heroism^ 
the  resolution,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  sex,  were  admimbly 
displayed  in  many  instances.  The  Swedish  novel  of  Zanhilda, 
at  the  conclusion,  is  entertaining  and  interesting,  but  it  is. 
not  in  the  first  rank  of  similar  productions.  At  the  end  of 
each  volume,  some  explanatory  notes  are  subjoined. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  in  this  work  no  considerable  shar» 
©f  merit.  The  greater  part  consists  of  flimsy  anecdotes  :  the 
reasoning  is  weak  and  inconclusive  5  nor  can  we  find  an  apology 
for  the?  author,  e::cept  that,  in  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  sejc, 
be  checked  his  own  powers,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  excel 
them. 
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MONl  HLY  CATALOGUE, 


POLITICS. 

Art;  18. — An  Ansnver  to  Mr.  Pitt's  Attach  upon  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
and  the  Admiralty,  in  his  Motion  for  an  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  the 
Naval  Defence  of  the  Country y  on  the  \5th  of  March,  1804, 
Svo.     \s.  6d.      Ebers.     1804. 

A  great  part  of  this  pamphlet  is,  in  a  more  important  national 
view,  irrelevant  to  the  question.  Party-men  will  only  contend  whe- 
ther the  exertions  of  lord  St.  Vincent's  or  lord  Spencer's  board  were 
more  active  in  fitting  out  ships  of  war,  or  procuring  seamen?  The  great 
questions  are,  What  force  is  sufficient  to  oppose  the  Corsican's  flotilla, 
and  of  what  nature  should  be  the  most  effectual  force  ?  The  author 
contends  that  line-of-battle  ships  and  frigates  are  the  most  proper 
vessels  ;  but  that,  i/' gun-boats  be  necessaiy,  a  sufficient  number  are 
provided.  One  objectipn  will  in  a  moment  occur :  the  wind,  which 
alone  can  impel  line-of-battle  ships,  cannot  be  commanded ;  and  con- 
sequently there*  are  circumstances  when  boats  with  sweeps  can  avoid 
them.  Is  the  author,  too,  so  Httle  of  a  seaman,  as  not  to  know  that  a 
number  of  gun-boats,  in  a  calm,  may  attempt  to  board  a  ship  of  the 
line  ?  We  believe  indeed,  that,  however  glossed  over  the  fact  is,  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  gun  boats  were  not  provided  ;  and  we  know,  that, 
after  Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  the  orders  in  the  private  yards  were  much 
more  numerous  than  before.  We  are  acquainted  with  several  con- 
tracts made  in  yards  where  a  king's  ship  had  never  been  built.  This 
is  a  virtual  confession  of  some  former  inattention.  We  mean  not 
to  lessen  earl  St.  Vincent's  character,  of  which  we  have  a  high  opi- 
nion ;  but,  confiding,  as  he  naturally  does,  in  British  valour  and 
British  seamanship,  we  apprehend  that  he  too  much  despised  the 
*  mosquito Jieei.' — Mosquitoes,  though  they  will  not  kill,  may  sting. 

Art,  19. — Audi  alteram  Partem  :  or  the  real  Situation  of  the  Navy  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  Period  of  Lord  St,  Vincent^ s  Resignation  /  be- 
ing a  Reply  to  the  Mistatements  of  *'  An  Ansnver  to  Mr,  Pitt's  At' 
tack  upon  Earl  St.  Vincent  and  the  Admiralty  ;  "  also  containing  the 
Substance  of  a  suppressed  Pamphlet  on  the  same  Subject.  By  an  Officer 
of  His  Majesty's  Navy.     8«i»o.     \s.  6d.     Budd.     1804. 

This  most  excellent  energetic  pamphlet  seems  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  truth  ;  and  indeed  some  of  the  facts  are  so  striking  and  so 
strongly  urged,  that  no  defender  of  earl  St.  Vincent  can  argue  the 
cause  successfully,  without  first  effectually  removing  such  powerful 
impediments.  These  facts  chiefly  relate  to  the  errors  of  earl  St. 
Vincent's  board,  in  not  only  neglecting  the  supply  of  stores,  but 
even  selling  at  the  peace  a  great  part  of  the  former  stock,  which  is 
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said  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  arsenal  at  Brest.  They  relate  to 
the  imperfect  fitting  and  manning  the  fleet,  reducing  the  number  of 
shipwrights,  and  cramping,  in  every  other  manner,  the  national  de- 
fence. It  is  with  great  pain  that  we  see  such  facts  so  forcibly  urged ; 
and,  should  no  effectual  decisive  contradiction  appear,  they  must  be 
considered  as  admitted.  It  is  in  vain  to  call  this  a  party  pamphlet, 
and  to  affect  contempt.  It  pretends  to  facts,  and,  should  they  be 
true,  must  lead  to  general  condemnation. 

Art.  20. — An  Appeal  to  the  People  of  the  United  Kingdoms  against  the 
insatiable  Ambition  of  Bonaparte^  preceded  by  a  Vindication  of  their 
Character,  'with  reference  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  8vo,  4:s.  scwecL 
Mawman.     1804. 

This  appears  to  us  (the  Corsican*s  opinion  will  probably  differ)  a 
calm  dispassionate  representation  of  the  conduct  of  England  in  their 
negotiations  with  Bonaparte.  It  might  have  been  more  forcible,  had 
it  been  less  diffuse  ;  but  those  who  will  follow  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
reasoning,  must,  we  think,  be  convinced. — The  appeal  at  the  end  is 
truly  animated  and  patriotic. 

Art.  21. — A  Dive  into  Bonaparte's  Councils^  on  his  projected  Invasion 
of  Old  England,  By  Thomas  Mariyn,  Author  of  a  Work  on  Shells f 
and  other  Subjects  in  Matured  History,  ^c,  Svo,  2s.  6d,  Faulder. 
1804. 

Our  veteran's  object  is  to  inspire  animation,  and  prevent  dismay  or 
confusion,  should  the  Corsican  dare  to  execute  his  threats.  The 
chief  design  of  the  present  pubhcation  is  to  point  out  the  probability, 
that,  with  a  great  attempt  near  the  metropolis,  some  inferior  de- 
scents may  take  place  in  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire  and  Norfolk,  or 
Lincolnshire. — *  Forewarned,  forearmed  ! ' — The  author's  address  to 
the  volunteers,  in  the  conclusion,  is  patriotic  and  excellent. 

MEDICINE,   &c. 

Art.  22. — Practical  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Strictures  in  the 
Urethra,  and  in  the  Oesophagus.  By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.S, 
Surgeon  to  St.  George^s  Hospital.  Vol.  II.  Svo.  Is.  Boards, 
G.andW,  Nicol.     1803. 

We  have  forrmerly  noticed  this  subject,  and  had  occasion  to  speak, 
with  respect,  of  our  author's  plan  of  arming  a  bougie  v.ith  caustic, 
a  method  which  we  can  now  praise  from  our  own  experience.  Mr. 
Home  gives  many  instances  of  its  utility ;  and  his  remarks  on  the 
most  successful  method  of  introducing  bougies  demand  our  commen- 
dation. The  practical  observations  on  the  distinctions  between  those 
diseases  which,  though  apparently  general,  arise  from  these  strictures 
alone,  and  diseases  seemingly  of  the  urethra  only,  but  which  have  in 
i^ality  amore  distant  or  a  more  common  source,  merit  considerable  at- 
tention. Many  substances  taken  into  the  stomach  will  produce  an  irri- 
tation so  great  on  the  urethra,  as  to  resemble  the  effects  of  stricture. 
One  of  these  is  ginger.  Gout  sometimes  produces  a  similar  effect  j 
but  this  cause  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr..  Home,  probably  bscaus.*  it 
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has  been  suppORcd  to  act  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  local  sti- 
inuli  in  the  iK^ighbouring  parts  are  more  generally  known  as  causes 
of  R\ich  irritation. 

The  effects  of  long  continued  stricture  are  next  noticed;  bnt  these 
we  need  not  enlarge  on  ;  nor  indeed,  in  a  popular  work,  would  it  be 
proper.  We  may  mention,  how«;ver,  a  singular  case  of  a  rupture  of 
the  bladder,  in  consequence  of  a  total  suppression  of  urine  from  stric- 
ture. Various  causes  of  stricture  are  next  enumerated ;  and  these 
are  followed  by  an  account  of  other  diseases  which  it  has  produced. 
A  very  singular  symptom  of  stricture  is  a  fit  of  ague  ;  and  indeed 
so  acutely  sensible  is  the  internal  surface  of  the  Urethra,  that  intro- 
ihicing  a<:atheter  will  often  bring  on  shivering.  In  one  very  curious 
case,  detailed  by  the  patient  with  pecuhar  simplicity  and  propriety, 
the  armed  caustic  when  it  acted  on  the  contracted  part  would  very 
generally  bring  on  a  fit  of  ague  ;  a  circumstance  that  might  lead  to 
some  important  pathologic  consequences.  One  unexpected  effect  of 
stricture  is  eryiripelas;  and  another,  equally  pecuhar,  is  a  diseased  state 
of  the  surface  of  the  tongue.  Various  other  consequences  or  conco- 
mitaucies  arc  here  enumerated  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  consider  this, 
work  as  a  practical  one  of  pecuhar  utihty  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats. 

•  Strictures  in  the  oesophagus  are  not  so  varied  in  their  effects  or 
their  symptoms.  The  true  stricture  is  produced  by  an  expanding 
fold  of  the  inner  membrane,  nearly  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  A 
thickening  of  the  membrane  of  the  oesophagus,  and  an  ulcer  in  this 
part,  resemble  in  their  symptoms  the  true  stricture.  An  ulcer  is  usu- 
ally situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  gullet,  which  lies  on  the  ver- 
tebrae of  the  neck.  The  true  stricture  is  reheved  and  often  cured  by 
a  bougie,  sometimes  without  the  assistance  of  the  caustic,  but  occa- 
sionally requiring  that  the  bougie  should  be  armed.  If  the  tongue  be 
protruded,,  and  kept- steadily  at  its  utmost  extension,  with  a  recum- 
bent chin,  the  parts  are  fixed,  and  the  instrument  can  be  introduced 
.  with  more  ease. 

*  When  a  bougie  is  passed  with  a  view  to  detennine  the  nature  of 
the  complaint,  and  it  passes  down  to  the  distance  of  eight  inches, 
measuring  from  the  cutting  edge  of  the  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
the  surgeon  may  be  satisfied  that  it  has  gone  beyond  the  usual  seat 
of  stricture ;  and  if  it  is  brought  back  v/ithout  any  resistance,  he  may 
conclude,  that  the  aperture  of  the  oesophagus  considerably  exceeds 
the  size  of  the  bougie  which  had  been  used.  But  if  the  bougie  stops 
at  the  distance  of  6  and  4  inches,  or  even  lower,  he  is  to  retain  it 
there  with  an  uniform  steady  pressure  for  half  a  minute,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive on  its  point  an  impression  of  the  surface  to  which  it  was  op- 
posed. If  the  ^nd  of  the  bougie  retains  its  natural  form,  or  nearly 
CO,  and  there  is  an  indentation  like  the  mark  of  a  chord  on  its  side, 
whether  all  round  or  only  partially,,  he  may  decide  that  the  disease  is 
a  stricture  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bougie  passes  without  any 
difittculty  to  the  distance  of  Tranches,  and  when  brought  back  the 
point  has  an  irregular  jagged  surface,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  dis- 
ca!:e  is  an  ulcer  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  oesophagus. 

*■  Where«tricturesof~the  oesophagus  have  been  of  k>ng  continu* 
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JttiCe,  ulceration  takes  place  on  the  side  of  the  stricture  next  the  sto- 
mach. This  may  arise  from  different  causes  which  are  not  at  present 
cfecertained ;  among  the  number  may  be  the  efforts  in  retelling,  which 
frequently  come  on,  and  must  strain  those  parts  already  deprived  of 
their  natural  actions,  and  of  the  benefit  of  the  secretions  by  which 
they  are  lubricated  in  a  healthy  state.  When  such  ulceration  takes 
place,  the  characters  of  the  original  disease  are  lost ;  and  when  the 
ulceration  has  extended  upwards,  the  stricture  itself  is  destroyed-  A 
bougie  passed  under  such  circumstances  will,  in  general,  have  its  point 
entangled  in  the  ulcer;  and  when  so  skilfully  directed,  as  to  go  down 
into  the  oesophagus,  it  will  meet  with  a  difficulty  while  it  is  passing 
from  the  ulcerated  termination  o£  the  sound  oesophagus,  and  again 
where  it  leaves  the  ulcer  and  re-enters  the  sound  oesophagus  below  ; 
and  in  its  return  there  \^ill  be  two  parts  at  which  a  resistance  is  felti 
This  may  mislead  the  most  accurate  observer,  and  create  a  belief 
in  his  mind  that  there  sire  tvi'o  strictures ;  whereas  in  fact  there  is  none, 
but  an  ulcer  of  some  extent,  and  a  power  of  contraction  in  the  upper 
knd  lower  extremities  of  the  oesophagus,  where  they  terminate  in  the 
lilcer.'     Vol.ii.  p.  400. 

Some  observations  on  a  stricture  in  the  rectum  conclude  the  vo- 
lume. 

Art.  '2'i.-'-The  modern  Practice  of  Physlcy  tvhich  points  out  the  Causes, 
Characters,  Symptoms,  prognostic  more/id  yljpsarahces  and  improved 
Method  of  treating  the  Diseases  of  all  Climates.  By  Robert  Thomas. 
M,  D,  2  Vols,  Svo.  lis.  Boards.    Murray. 

We  greatly  regret  that  accidental  circumstances  should  have  de- 
layed our  noticing  this  work.  We  have  read  it  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  think  it  a  very  concise,  but  judicious,  abstract  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Our  alithor  follows  the  order  of  Dr.  Cullen  :  his 
descriptions  of  diseases  are  clear  and  characteristic,  his  remedies  ap- 
propriate and  well  chosen.  As  these  volumes  chiefly  contain  the  com- 
mon doctrines,  we  need  not  enlarge  on  them.  Dr.  Thomas  has  prac- 
tised in  the  West  Indies;  and  his  description  of  the  yellow  fever  is 
peculiarly  accurate.  He  disapproves  of  bleeding,  and  prefers  the  use 
of  calomel.  We  find  a  very  good  remedy  for  the  malignant  angina. 
Two  small  tea-spoonfuls  of  Cayenne  pepper,  with  a  tea-*poonful  of 
salt,  are  infused  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  with  as  much  vineo-ar,~ 
for  an  hour.  The  dose  is  two  table-spoonfuls  every  half  hour.  We 
have  more  confidence  in  this  remedy,  as  we  have  often  experienced  the 
good  effects  of  biting  the  corns  of  black  pepper.- — Some  nept  formulae 
are  added  in  the  margin  :  but  these  oifsr  nothing  particularly  new  or 
important. 

Art.  24. — ^Medical  Ethics  ;  or,  a  Code  of  Institutes  and  Precepts^ 
adapted  to  the  professional  Conduct  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1,  In 
Hospital  Practice, — 2.  In  private  or  ^tn.-ral  Practice,-^?*.  In  relation 
,ta  Apothecaries, — 4.  In  Cases  nvhich  may  require  a  Knowledge  of 
La'u),  To  'which  is  added  ah  Appendix  ;  containing  a  Discourse  on 
Hospital  Duties  ;  also  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  Thomas  Percival^ 
M.D.'dc.  ^-00.  5s.  Beards.  B-ick^i'slz^.  1803; 
We  have  already  noticf-d  this  work  in  its  earlier  state,  when  it  was  not 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  2.  Aucr,us.t,  1S04,  2  I 
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in  the  strictest  sense  a  publication  ;  and  it  then  received  our  "w'armcst 
and  most  unreserved  commendation.  We  have  again  read  it,  with  ad-' 
ditional  pleasure.  Some  notes  and  illustrations  are  added  ;  and,  if  our 
memory  do  not  deceive  us,  tine  part  which  relates  to  forensic  medi- 
cine is  at  least  enlarged. 

Art.  ^25. — ^  Treatise  on  the  Cotv-foxy  containing  the  History  of  Vaccine 
Inocu!atio:i ;  and  an  Accoirat  of  the  "various  Pullications  ivhich  haiic 
appeared  on  that  Subject  in  Great  Britain^  and  other  Parts  of  (he 
r/orld.  By  John  Ring^  Manber  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
Part  J L     S'Vo,     Us,     Boards,     Carpenter.     1804-. 

In  this  second  part,  Mr.  Ring  continues  his  history  of  vaccina- 
tion to  May  1803,  ar^d  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  prac- 
tice in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  extent  of  this  new  mode  of  pre- 
servation from  the  small  pox  is  truly  astonishing  ;  and  its  success  has 
hitherto  been  unexampled,  and,  we  believe,  uninterrupted.  These  an- 
nals will,  at  a  future  period,  be  more  interesting  than  at  present,  since 
the  facts  arc  now  within  our  memory  and  our  reach.  At  a  future  pe- 
riod, they  may  not  be  so  easily  attained. 

Art.  26. — Anthropotcgy  ;  or  the  Natural  History  of  Man  :  'with  a 
comparative  Vie-iv  of  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  animated  Beings 
in  general.  By  IVilliam  Blair,  Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  ^c- 
Hvo.    5s.    Boards.     Longman  and  Rees.     1803. 

This  little  work,  intended  by  the  author  as  a  syllabus  for  his  lec- 
tures, displays  a  very  considerable  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  whole  system  of  nature.  Mr.  Blair's  views  are  extensive  and  cor- 
rect; and,  from  this  outline,  we  have  form.eda  very  advantageous  idea 
of  his  course.  A  work  of  this  kind  admits  not  of  particular  observa- 
tions or  extracts  :  it  can  be  best  understood  by  those  who  have  ait 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  author's  illustrations. 

Art.  27. — A  General  System  of  Nature,  through  the  three  grand  Kirg^ 
^doms  of  Animals,  Vegetables  and  Minerals,' systematically  divided  into 
their  sehyeral  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  Species  and  Varieties,  nvith  their 
Habitations,  Manners,  ISjc.  Translated  from  Gmelin^s  last  Edition  of 
the  celebrated  Systejna  Natura  by  Sir  Charles  Linne.  Amended  and 
enlarged  by  the  Impro'vements  and  Discoveries  of  later  Naturalists  and 
Societies,  'uiith  appropriate  Copper -plates.  By  IVilliam  Turton,  M.  Z). 
.  Author  of  the  Medical  Glossary,  Vol.  V.  ^vo.  \2s.  6d,  Boards. 
Lackington  wid  Co.  '. . 

The  first  volume  of  the  Veget^^e  Kingdom,  the  fifth  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  System  of  Nature,'  extend  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
*:lass,  polyandria.  The  translator  has  executed  his  task  with  suffi- 
cient ndehty,  and  has  now  indulged  us  Vy"ith  a  few  of  the  original  refe- 
rences; yet,  on  the  whole,  these  seem  to  be  partially  selected,  and 
-^ometimxs  arbitrarily  introduced.  The  references' to  Jacquin''s  Icones 
Plantarum,  and  occasionally  to  Wildenow*s  enlarged  edition  of  the  Spc- 
<i*es  Plantarum,  render,  hov/ever,  this  translation  more  valuable  than 
those  of  the  preceding  vohimes.  To  these  Dr.  Turton  has  also  added 
rrftrences  to  the  later  works  of  Knghsh  naturalists.  The  plates  are 
»ilfii2trative  of  the  dl&rent  parts  of  a  vegetable. 
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Art.  28. — An  entire  neiv  and  original  Work,  being  a  ininpieic  Treatise 
upon  Spina  Pedum,  containing  several  important  Discoveries.  Illus- 
trated with  Copper-plates,  By  Heyman  Lyon,  Chiropedist,  Svo. 
lOo.  6 J.     Boards,     Longman  and  Rees. 

The  author  may  with  great  propriety  call  this  an  original  work, 
for  we  believe  no  other  exists  on  the  subject.  Nr.inerous,' however, 
are  the  formulss,  in  various  authors,  for  these  painful  excrescences, 
since  spina  pedum  means  only  corns.  The  author  distinguishes  dit- 
ferent  kinds  of  these  spines,  some  of  which  are  callosities  only,  thick- 
enings of  the  cuticle :  and  these  are  the  corns  which  have  given  repu- 
tation to  so  many  different  applications.  The  true  corn  will  not,  he 
thinks,  be  cured  without  extraction  :  and  he  is  probably  right.  Tiie 
jcredit  of  the  operation  has  been  sullied  by  its  being  often  Uiisuccess- 
ful.  It  certainly  requires,  in  many  cases,  a  repetition,  though  it  may 
at  last  succeed.  In  many  instances,  however,  it  succeeds  on  the  nrst 
$rial  J  and  the  corn  never  returns. 

POETRY. 

Art.  29.— The  Works  of  Samuel  Butler.  With  a  Preface,  biographical 
and  critical.  By  Samuel  Johnson,  L.L.  D.  And  Remarks,  by  J. 
Atkin,  M.  D.  2  Vols.  l2mo.  Small  Paper  Us.  Large  Paper 
II.  4j.     Boards.     Kearsley.     1803. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  v,-ith  applause  the  pro- 

f-ess  of  Dr.  Aikin  in  the  re-publication  pf  Johnson's  edition  of  the 
nglish  Poets.    Yet  we  should  have  preferred  a  less  entire  re-irapres* 
5ion.     The  minor  poets  are  hastening  to  the  pool  of  obhvion. 

*  Come  voghono  alzar  per  I'aria  i  voli, 
Non  han  poi  forza,  che'l  peso  sostegna.' 

Their  reputation  would  now  be  favoured  by  the  suppression  of  their 
feebler  productions.  An  anthology  of  their  beauties  would  be 
handed  about  more  than  such  huge  basketfuls  of  flowers  and  weeds, 
Kor  are  the  latter  poets,  whom  Johnson  prtkrred,  equal  to  their 
elder  predecessors,  whom  he  omitted. 

Butler  himself  would  not  suffer  by  severe  abridgement ;  although 
we  are  far  from  maintaining  that  he  ought  not  to  be  preserved  entire. 
He  had  much  learning,  considerable  wit,  and  httle  fancy ;  which  is 
possessing  the  attributes  of  a  poet  in  the  inversely-desirable  propor- 
tions. His  works  abound  more  with  good  sense  than  with  good 
lines,  and  owe  to  the  matter,  not  to  the  form,  what  power  of  amusing 
they  retain  ;  but  of  this  matter  there  is  always  too  much  :  like  dilute 
liquids,  it  palls  on  the  taste,  and  spills  its  mawkish  exub^^rance  above*, 
about,  and  underneath  the  pots  provided  for  its  reception.  Let  any 
man  draw  his  pen  only  across  all  those  passages  in  Hudibras  whicu 
are  wholly  useless  to  the  narrative,  and  which  contain  no  valuable 
thought,  no  picturesque  description,  and  no  posture-masteries  of  dic- 
tion ;  and  he  will  have  obhterated  tlie  greater  half  of  the  poem. 
Butler's  best  works  are  his  prose  works :  the  characters,  t.iough 
rather  literary  than  ethic,  are  more  stimulant  than  those  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  ^  "      - 

Pr.  Johnson's  criticism  on' Butler's  verses  is  sarely  a  model  of  jlst 
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appreciation  and  precise  expression.  We  do  not  syrapathiee  with 
Pr.  Aikin's  apologetic  remarks  ;  probably  because  we  cannot  detect 
the  arguments  on  which  they  are  founded.  These  remarks  constil 
tute  th'i  chief  peculiarity  of  the  present  'edition. 

Art.  30. — Nuga  poettca.    By  F.Sayerj,  M.IX,     Qvo.     h.,    Gadeli 
and  Davi'es.     IS03. 

These  Poetic  Trifles,  as  they  are  modestly  entitled,  consist  partly 
of  translations  from  the  learned  languages,  and  partly  of  origin^ 
compositions  of  a  comic  or  satiric  cast.  This  circumstance  pro- 
bably induced  the  author  to  avoid  including  them  in  the  recent  re- 
pubhcation  of  his  poems. 

From  the  exquisitely  well  translated  epithalamium  of  Catullus  on 
the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  we  shall  extract  the  episode  gf 
Ariadne. 

*  Entranced  in  woe  see  Ariadne  stand. 
Alone,  abandoned,  on  the  sea-dashM  strand. 
Fresh  from  her  couch  where  floating  dreams  of  night 
Had  spread  their  painted  visions  to  her  sight. 
She  fondly  trusts  that  still  they  mock  her  view. 
And  scarce  believes  her  misery  is  true  ; 
Mean  time  her  lover,  hastening  from  the  shope, 
Skims  the  green  waves,  and  plies  the  dripping  oar ; 
Fixt  to  the  earth,  she  views  with  streaming  eyes 
The  distant  sail,  land  deeper  pangs  arise  ; 
The  glittering  fillet  of  her  golden  hair, 
Her  thin-spun  veil  hght-dancing  in  the  air, 
The  slender  zone  her  snowy  breast  that  binds. 
Fall  at  her  feet  the  sport  of  eddying  winds  ; 
Nor  veil  nor  zone  attract  her  fixed  sight, 
Deep-plung'd  in  grief,  she  marks  but  Theseus*  flight  ; 
With  him  her  soul  still  strives  the  waves  to  rjd^. 
Cleaves  to  his  lips,  and  fingers  by  his  side. 
Thrice-wretdied  woman  !  nated  be  the  hour 
When  first  thy  lover  trod  the  Cretan  shore  ! 
When  first,  self-doom'd,  he  fearless  rush'd  to  s*v^ 
The  youth  of  Athens  from  th'  untimely  ^ravc. 
In  Minos'  glittering  courts  the  hero  standi, 
A  towering  god  amidst  his  blooming  |>ands. 
Fair  Ariadne  sees  him,  sees  and  loves. 
O'er  every  charm  her  youthful  fancy  roves. 
Her  heart  drinks  deep  th'  intoxicating  fire 
Of  giddy  paGsion  and  of  warm  desire. 
Fair  son  of  Venus,  dear,  tormenting  boy, 
Who  lightest,  'midst  huhian  woes,  the  lamp  of  joj. 
How  could'st  thou,  cruel,  plunge  so  deep  thy  dak. 
And  triumph  fiercely  o'er  a  virgin  heart  ?— 
Soft  is  the  lustre  of  iier  pensive  eyes. 
Her  labouring  bosom  heaves  with  frequent  sighs^ 
Her  hurried  shimbers  unknown  terrors  brca^. 
And  livid  paleness  creeps  across  her  cheek ; 
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But  most,  when  Theseus  braves  the  doubtful  fight, 

Her  sinking  spirits  sicken  with  affright, 

To  every  aiding  god,  in  deep  despair. 

She  vows  her  gifts  and  breathes  tne  fervent  prayer— r 

Her  prayer  is  heard — A*  raging  storm-winds  sweep 

The  pine  uprooted  from  the  rocky  steep, 

Pash  the  firm  oak  to  earth,  and  rapid  bear 

Its  twisted  branches  in  the.whirHng  air: 

Thus  with  resistless  force  the  youth  assaik 

The  blood-staiuM  monster ;  now  no  more  availf 

The  chilling  terror  of  his  hideous  form, 

Hfe  bends,  he  flies  before  th'  impetuous  storm : 

In  vain  he  flies;  the  hero  swift  pursues, 

With  glowing  heart  th*  auspicious  fight  renews, 

With  sinewy  arm  quick  ends  the  glorious  strife. 

The  monster  falls,  and  groaning  yields  his  life; 

Thro'  the  dark  maze  the  victor  tracks  his  way, 

And  the  thin  clue  restores  him  to  the  day^-!.^ 

But  let  us  turn  from  scenes  of  brighter  hue. 

Nor  tell  how  swift  the  golden  minutes  flew, 

Whilst  Ariadne,  borne  t»  Naxos*  shore, 

Liv'd  but  to  love,  till  that  detested  hour. 

When  the  false  youth  forsook  his  blooming  bride. 

And  broke  the  sacred  bonds  which  love  has  tied. 

From  her  pale  lips  indignant  accents  burst, 

Whilst  her  heart  shudder'd  at  the  deed  accurst ; 

Now  with  fleet  step  she  climbs  the  mountain-brow, 

And  wistful  gazes  on  the  deep  below, 

Npw  wildly  rushes  'midst  the  weltering  surge. 

And  calls  on  Theseus  from  the  ocean's  verge  ; 

Pash'd  by  the  frothy  waves,  forlorn  and  famt, 

Mixt  with  deep  sobs,  she  breathes  the  fond  complaint  r 

"  Perfidious  man,  for  thee  I  left  my  home, 

"  Faithful  to  follow  ^yhe^e  thy  steps  should  roam, 

**  For  thee  forsook  a  tender  mother's  arms, 

**  And  blushing  doom'd  to  thee  my  virgin  charms ; 

**  Could  no  sort  ties  that  cruel  bosom  move  ? 

**  No  fond  endearments  win  thy  constant  love  ? 

**  Was  it  for  this  thy  solemn  vows  were  sworn  ? 

•*  Vows  that  are  now  become  thy  jest,  thy  scorn  ? 

**  Fondly  I  hop'd,  to  Hymen's  temple  led 

**  By  sportive  trains,  to  share  thy  nuptial  bed — 

**  But  every  hope  and  every  joy  is  dead — 

**  Base  is  thy  sex,  ye  woo  but  to  betray, 

♦*  Nor  oaths  nor  gods  impede  your  daring  way, 

"  Still,  still  ye  flatter,  till  enjoyment  cloys, 

**  And  the  false  tale  that  won  us,  then  destroys ; 

**  But  thou  art  doubly  base — 'twas  I  who  spar'd 

"  Thy  life,  thy  glory — what  is  my  reward  ? 

♦*  For  this  thou  leav'st  me  on  a  desert  land, 

"  Ling'ring  to  perish,  where  no  pious  hand 
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*'  The  last  sad  duties  to  my  corse  shall  pay —  ' 

*'  Of  wolves,  of  vultures  I  am  doom'd  the  prey, 

*'  Ah  !  did  a  Lybian  [Lityart^  tygrcs3  give  thee  birth  ? 

**  Or  raging  ocean  cast  thee  upon  earth: 

"  Whence,  whence  thy  monster-race,  tliat  thus  repays 

•'  The  gift  of  hfc  ?  the  boon  of  gilded  days  ? 

**  What  if,  obedient  to  thy  sire's  command, 

*'  Thou  fear'd*st  to  lead  mo  to  thy  native  hnd, 

"  Thy  wife  confest ;  ah  !  why  for  ever  leave 

**  Her  who  had  followed  a^  thy  humblest  slave  ? 

"  Her  to  whom  every  office  had  been  dear, 

**  That  serv'd  thy  wants  to  ease,  thy  life  to  cheer  ? 

**  But  why  unheeded  to  the  wandering  air 

**  Thus  pour  my  woes  and  breathe  the  fruitless  prayer  ? 

**  Far  o'er  the  swelling  waves  the  bark  is  fled, 

**  And  all  around  is  desolate  and  sad  ; 

"  Denied  to  me  the  wretch's  last  rehef, 

**  Unheard  I  mourn,  unpitied  sink  in  grief. 

"  Thou  potent  god  !  ah!   would  thy  thundering  han4 

'*  Had  dash'd  the  traitorous  vessel  on  the  strand  ! 

**  Would  the  deceitful  youth  who  veil'd  by  art, 

"  By  graces  veil'd  the  treiK:hery  of  his  heart, 

*'  Had  sunk  unheeded  in  the  heaving  sea, 

**  Nor  doom'd  this  faithful  breast  to  miseiy  ! — 

**  Where  shall  I  turn  me  ?  see  the  wide  spread  main 

**  Forever  bars  me  from  the  Cretan  plain, 

"  Or  would  a  parent's  arms  receive  a  child, 

•*  Lost  to  all  shame,  by  kindred  blood  defil'd  ? 

*'  No,  wretch, — go  seek  thy  faithful  lover's  breast, 

"  Fall  at  his  feet  and  sue  to  be  carest — 

'*  Distracting  thought ! — where'er  my  eyes  are  cast, 

**  No  hope  is  seen — the  hour  of  joy  is  past ; 

•'  Thick  o'er  my  heart  increasing  horrors  roll, 

*'  And  death  alone  can  calm  my  struggling  soul  ; 

**  But  ere  these  limbs  shall  fail  in  wild  affright, 

*'  Ere  my  dim  eyes  shall  close  in  endless  night, 

*'  I  hail  the  Furies  with  a  holy  dread, 

**  And  call  down  vengeance  on  the  perjurer's  head."-^ 

She  ceas'd — in  wrath  th'  appalling  sisters  rise, 

Jove  bows  ass?nt,  and  rocks  tb.e  solid  skies  ; 

Larth  trembles,  ocean  heaves,  and  heaven's  bright  flames 

Quivering  confirm  the  mandate  he  proclaims.'     p.  3.' 

The  most  original,  most  humorous,  and  most  remarkable  poem 
contained  in  this  pamphlet,  is  certainly  the  fragment  inscribed  Jack 
the  Giant-killer.  It  narrates  a  ludicrous  popular  talc  of  the-Knglish, 
in  a  manner  so  closely  resembling  that  of  Homer,  that  almost  every 
line  seems  a  translation  of  some  passage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  It 
v'ould  convulse  a  pedant  with  laughter.  The  picturesque  circuni- 
stantiahty  of  description,  the  undress  honesty  of  character,  and  the 
talkativeness  of  Hom.er  are  perfectly  hit  off,  or  rather  parodied  in 
this  composition,  which  has  for  its  object  to  satirise  or  caricature 
the  analogous  tone  of  parratipn  employed  in  the  Liiise  of  Voss,  an4 
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the  Herman  and  Dorothea  of  Gothe.  We  enjoy  the  satire.  We 
do  not  feel  the  viciousness  of  the  manner  satirised.  Why  should  net 
the  style  of  the  Odyssey  be  applied  to  the  delineation  of  the  manners 
of  common  Hfe  ?  Is  the  behaviour  of  the  heroes  there  at  all  of  an 
heroic  cast  ?  or  has  not  this  style  again  been  successfully  applied  to 
common  subjects  by  Tlieocritus  in  his  Idyls  ?  Is  bucolic  scenery 
and  ordinary  nature  never  to  be  copied  by  the  poet,  as  if  he  took  a 
pleasure  in  his  topic  ?  Gay  has  lessened  the  effect  of  his  pastorals, 
by  accompanying  them  with  a  perpetual  sneer  at  the  manners  and 
personages  he  is  describing :  this  destroys  the  sympathy  and  conse- 
quently the  interest,  of  the  reader.  It  is  the  merit  of  the  Homeric 
style  to  be  peculiarly  plastic  ;  to  be  applicable  with  equal  fehcity  to 
comic  or  tragic  narrative,  to  low  or  lofty  description,  to  the  je«ts 
of  buffoonery,  or  the  dialogues  of  the  gods.  While  our  author 
affects  to  be  laughing  at  this  Homeric  kind  of  writing,  as  practised 
by  certain  moderns,  we  trust  he  is  really  teaching  the  art  of  intro- 
ducing it  into  our  literature  with  effect. 

The  sonnets,  songs,  and  epigrams,  include  several  satiric  Imita- 
tions of  modern  writers.  Perhaps  the  following  is  one  of  the  most 
Ibrtunate  and  ridiculous. 

*  TO  MY  GREAT  UNCLE,  JOSEPH  WIGGINS,  tSQ. 

*  How  did  I  love  my  dear  great-uncle  Joe, 

He  was  so  good  to  me — upon  his  stick 
He'd  make  me  ride  a  horse-back — oit,  gee-o! 
O  !   he  would  teach  me  many  a  monkey  trick. 

*  Full  often  would  he  give  me  halfpence  bright. 

And  stuff  my  pockets  too  with  pippins  sour  j 
Did  tart,  or  cake  attract  my  youthful  sight. 
Uncle  would  pay  for  all  I  could  devour. 

*  But  he  is  gone — and  I  no  halfpence  see. 

Around  the  fruit-stall  wistful  still  I  go. 

Nor  tart  nor  cake,  alas  !   is  made  for  me — 

I'll  sit  me  down  and  weep  for  uncle  Joe. 

*  But  he  will  come  not  should  I  ever  weep  ; 

No  matter — I  shall  cry  myself  to  sleep.'     p.  35. 

We  have  chiefly  to  fmd  fault  with  the  thinness  of  the  pamphlet, 
.nd  the  inconsiderable  accumulation  of  new  co^i.positions. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  3L — j4  General!  History  of  Inland  Na'vrgatlon,  foreign  and  do^ 
mestic  :  containing  a  complete  Account  of  the  Canals  already  executed  in 
England  J  tvith  Considerations  on  those  projected ;  abridged  from  the 
Qiiarto  Edition,  and  contiv.ued  to  the  present  Time.  By  J,  Phillips, 
The  Fourth  Edition,     S'Uo.     10s.  6d,  Boards.     Taylor.     1804.. 

To  expatiate  on  the  utility  of  communications  by  water  would  be 
now  useless  or  impertinent ;  again  to  repeat  our  commendation  of  this 
history  of  inland  navigation,  unnecessary.  Many  of  the  less  important 
parts  of  the  quarto  edition  are,  in  tills  more  compressed  form,  omit- 
•  d;  and  the  history  of  canal  navngation  is  continued  to  the  aera  of  the 
.resent  publication — the  cud  of  last  year. 
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Art.  S2,-^0hervations,  chiefly  llthological,  made  in  a  Jive  IVce^s* 
Tour  to  the  principal  Lakes  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  Svo, 
%s.     Ostel.     ISOl-. 

The  result  of  tliis  little  hasty  glance  leads  us  to  re^t  that  the 
a\ithor*9  stay  had  not  been  longer.  He  is  well  acquainted  with 
natural  histor)',  and  has  pursued  the  works  of  nature  in  other  countrieg 
besides  Great  Britain  ;  but  he  had  little  time  to  spend  in  each  place, 
so  that  his  remarks  are  short,  rapid,  and  miscellaneous.  His  obser- 
vations on  jade,  and  on  granite,  show  him  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  mineralogy  ;  and  his  description  of  the  contents 
of  the  principal  mountains,  from  Mr.  Hutton  of  Kes\vick,  contain* 
some  excellent  hints  for  future  mineralogical  travellers.  On  the  whole, 
this  will  be  an  entertaining  Httle  work  for  the  philosopher,  and  should 
form  a  part  of  his  package  in  his  travels  to  the  lakes  ;  for  it  con* 
tains,  independent  or  the  mineralogical  remarks,  an  account  of  some 
less  common  plants,  and  some  of  the  birds  of  this  mountainous  redon. 
The  contrast  between  the  lakes  of  hiUs  and  of  lower  countries  is 
ingenious,  and  in  some  measure  new. 

Art.  S3. — Flonuers  of  Literature  ;  for  180S  :  or  characteristic  Sketches 
of  human  Nature  and  modern  Manners,    To  which  are  added,  a  genC' 
red  Vietv  of  Literature  during  that  Period ;  Portraits  and  biographi- 
cal Notices  of  emhient  literary  Characters,    With  Notes,  historical,  ^fi' 
tical,  and  explanatory.    By  the  ReiK  F.  Pre'vosi,  and  F,  Blagdon,  Esq, 
^vo.     6s.     Boards.     Crosby  and  Co.     1804% 
This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  work  whose  first  appearance  we 
hailed  with  applause.     In  the  continuation,  we  find  some  changes 
which  do  not  always  claim  our  approbation.     As  a  compilation,  it 
possesses  all  the  merit  of  its  predecessor;  but  the  titles  of  the  works, 
from  which  the  different  passages  are  selected,  appear  only  in  the  in-* 
dex,  which,  for  a  collection— the  companion  of  an  idle,  hstless  hour— . 
is  often  inconvenient. 

The  frontispiece  is  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  Dr.  Darwin,  Mr* 
Cooper,  miss  Seward,  Mr.  Pratt,  and  Mr.  Colman,  junior.  Of  each> 
a  slight  biographical  sketch  is  prefixed.  All,  however,  is,  fulsome 
praise  ;  and,  in  some  parts,  we  are  reminded  of  the  poet's  decision—^ 

*  Praise,  undeserved,  is  censure  in  disguise* 

The  introduction,  containing  *a  general  and  rapid  view  of  the  state/ 
and  progress  of  literature  foreign  and  domestic  for  1802  and  1803,' 
is  divided  into  classes.  These  contain  the  *  novellists,  *  the  *dra- 
lr|.rists,'  'biographers,'  'writers  of  memoirs,'  *  historians,'  *  tourists,'- 
tad  *  pcets,'  The  list,  under  each  head,  is  very'  incomplete  ;  and,  to- 
gether, they  cannot  even  fill  the  department  of  polite  literature — for 
where  are  the  critics?  where  the  essayists  ? — In  the  characters  of  the 
diilerent- authors,  we  find  the  same  mawkish  flattery  which  distin-J 
guished  the  lives.  Censure  is  sparingly  interspersed;  and  the  castiga- 
tian  at  folly  arid  indecorum  is  so  mild,  as  to  lose  its  poignancy  and 
elTe(!t,  When  seated  in  the  critical  chair,  our  authors  are  unwilling 
to  atciicate  the  throne  ;  for  we  have  at  the  end  a  slight  character  of 
the  works  from  which  their  pages  are  principally  selected*  In  short, 
>vc  Catl  praise  only  their  compilation— by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
•vv'Qrk— which  will  amuse,  sometime€  not  unprofitably,  an  idle  hour. 
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Art.  l.—Kiopstock's  Werhe,     Vol  III.  to  VI.     Leipsic. 
Kiopstock's  Works,    ( Continued  from  our  last  Appendix^  page  492^. 

WITH  the  third  volume  begins  the  Messiah,  an  epic  poem  of 
twenty  books  in  hexameter  verse.  Several  attempts  had  already 
been  made  in  Christendom  to  employ  the  gospel  history  as  the 
fable  of  an  epopcs'm.  Of  these,  Vida's  Christiad  (of  which  one 
English  translation  by  Cranwell  appeared  in  1768,  and  another 
by  Granan  in  1772)  is  the  most  successful:  it  excels  in  distri- 
bution of  story ;  it  is  marred  by  pa^^nism  of  ornament.  Klop- 
stock  displays  more  propriety  than  Vida  in  the  Judsean  costume 
of  his  allusions  and  phraseology,  and  more  sublimity  in  the 
colossal  cast  of  his  characters  and  imagery.  He  has  gained  by 
the  study  of  Milton  and  of  Young ;  but  Young  seems  to  have 
misled  him  into  the  pursuit  of  hyperbole,  and  the  indulgence  of 
rhapsody  :  he  is  continually  forgetting  the  business  of  his  poem, 
that  he  may  give  way  to  religious  apostrophes ;  he  tires,  which 
Vida  does  not,  by  excess  of  superfluous  anecdote  and  contem- 
plative pietism.  The  future  poet  may  abridge  him  into  ex- 
cellence, as  Dryden  contracted  the  Palamon  of  Chaucer. 

The  world  possesses  as  yet  only  two  epic  poems,  which  de- 
light alike  in  every  country,  in  every  language,  in  every  age : 
the  Iliad  and  the  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Virgil  but  feebly 
pleases  those  who  can  recur  to  Virgil's  sources :  he  is,  with 
many  readers,  the  substitute ;  with  none  the  companion,  to 
Homer.    Milton,  Camoens,  Klopstock,  are  classics  only  in  tljieir 
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native  land.  Ariosto's  is  a  book  of  tales,  full  of  pleasant  pas- 
sages, but  without  drift  or  wholeness  of  design :  all  is  episode. 
The  action  of  the  Oberon  wants  grandeur  ;  the  characters  are 
few  and  not  heroic :  yet  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  idea  of  a 
European  and  consistent  classic,  than  any  other  narrative  poem 
composed  sinjpe  Tasso's.  *  The  epoposYa,  in  its  highest  sense,' 
says  the  critic  Sulzer,  *  ought  to  have  (1)  unity  of  action,  and 
(2)  majesty  of  action;  (3)  it  should  adhere  to  the  epic  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  historic  and  to  the  dramatic  method  of 
delineation ;  (4)  the  leading  persons  and  actions  should  be  pro- 
minently pourtrayed ;  and  (5;  it  should  preserve  a  very  pathetic 
but  not  wholly  enthusiastic  tone  of  narration.  Every  poem 
which  has  these  requisites  deserves  the  name  of  epopce'ia.' 

This  name  will  assuredly  not  be  denied  to  the  Messiah  of 
Klopstock ;  but  it  may  better  be  discussed  in  what  degree  it 
meets  the  preconceptions  of  the  critic,  after  a  concise  analysis, 
than  while  the  reader  is  wholly  a  stranger  perhaps  to  the  nature 
and  splendour  of  its  contents.  The  opening  has  thus  been 
translated  into  Latin  by  the  celebrated  Lessing. 

*  Quam  sub  came  Deus  lustrans  terrena  novavit 
Crimine  depressls,  cane,  mens  seterna,  salutem, 
Infclicis  Adae  generi  dum  foederis  icti 
Sanguine  reclusit  fontem  ccelestis  amoris. 

Hoc  fatum  feterni.     Frustra  se  opponere  tentat 
Divince  proli  Satanas  :  Jiidicaque  frustra 
iSlititur.     Est  aggi-essus  opus,  totumque  peregit. 
'  Ast,  quacunque  pates,  soli  res  cognita  Jovgj, 
Quae  jam  mersa  latet  tenebris,  arcesne  poesin  ? 
Hanc  in  secessu  amoto  rumore  loquaci 
Oranti,  omnicreans  Flamen,  mihi  redde  sacratam  ! 
Hanc,  plenam  igne  pio,  mansuris  viribus  auge, 
Et  mihi  siste  deam/tua  qu«  vestigia  carpat ! 
Hanc  latebris  gaudens,  qua  tu  petis  ima  Jehova?, 
Armet,  scrutator  Flamen,  sapientia  vivax  ! 
Ut  mihi  pandantur  nebulis  arcana  remotis, 
Messiam  ut  dicar  digno  celebrare  volatu. 

*  Qui  vcs  nobilitat,  miseri,  si  nostis  honorem, 
Dum  terras  adiit  salvatum  conditor  orbis, 
Tendite  vati  animos.     Hue  tendite,  parva  caterya 
Nobilium  !  Dulci  queis  non  est  carior  alter 
Fratre  Deo,  placido  vultu  quos  laeta  sonantes 
Opprlmet  usque  animis  revolutus  terminus  ^vi, 
Hymnum  audite  meum  !   Vobis  sacra  vita  sit  Flymnus ! 

*  Hand  procul  urbe  sacra,  quse  se.  caligine  foedans 
Quassabat  stupido  delectus  cake  coronam. 
Quondam  sede  Dei,  sanctorum  matre  parentum, 
Sacrilegis  fusi  manibus  nunc  sanguinis  ara, 

Haud  procul  hac,  sese  Messias  plebe  removit, 
Tunc  cultrice  quidem,  sed  non  pietatis  honore, 
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Quern  sine  labe  videt  cordis  penetralia  scrutans, 
Intrat  secessus.     Hie  gressibus  obvia  turba 
Substernit  palmas  !  illic  Hosanna  resultat ! 
Frustra.     Rex  titulo,  nee  rex  cognoscitur  ulli. 
Nee,  quod  vibratum  verbum  patris  ore  benigno 
Certa  salus  aderat,  tenebris  sentitur  operto. 
Labitur  ipse  Deus  coelo.     Pollentia  verba, 
Denuo  "  claratus  clarabitur!"  asthere  missa, 
Integra  prassentis  Jovse  documenta  ministrant. 
Ast  qui  te  capiat,  Numen,  mens  sordida  spectans  ? 
Hsec  inter  propius  Jesus  accedere  patri, 
Qui  populo  iratus,  demissa  voce  per  auras 
Nequiequam  attonito,  superas  remearet  ad  oras, 
Divinam  mentem  nullo  cogente  novatum, 
Terrigenas,  caram  gentem,  sibi  morte  piandl. 

*  Auroram  versus  sanctam  supereminet  urbem 
Mons,  qui  culminibus  divinum  ssepe  patronum 
Condiderat,  veluti  templi  penetralibus  imis, 

Sub  patris  aspectu  noctuma  silentia  longis 
Ducentem  precibus.     Montem  contendit  in  ilium  5 
Nee  comes  ire  negat  vatum  monumenta  Joannes 
Visurus,  placidam  divini  imitator  amici 
Ut  noetem  sacris  orans  duraret  in  antris. 
Illinc  Messias  superat  fastigia.     Flamma 
Protinus  en  cinctum  !  veniens  de  monte  Moria 
Quss  placabat  adhue,  usti  sub  imagine,  patrem, 
Spargit  oliva  gelu  circum,  dum  mollior  ^ura 
Ora,  velut  Jovam  prodenti  murmure,  lambit. 
Messiae  famulans  aul^  coelestis  alumnus, 
iEthereis  dictus  Gabriel,  sub  tegmine  cedri 
Halantis  cessans  voluit  secum  ipse  salutem 
Instauratam  orbi  ccelique  tropasa,  redemptor 
Obvius  ut  patri  tacito  pede  prasterit  ilium. 
Speratum  Gabriel  non  ncscit  surgere  tempus ; 
Obstupet,  exultat,  suavis  vox  excidit  ore  : 

*  Num,  divine,  patri  supplex  elidere  somnum 
Gaudes,  an  fessis  mulcentem  admittere  membris  I 
Ibo  immortali  capiti,  sis,  strata  paratum. 

En  virldans  proles  cedri  sua  brachia  tendit, 
Ambrosiusque  frutex  tendit.     PropuUulat  imo 
Monte  silens  muscus  vatum  monumenta  pererrans. 
Kic,  divine,  tibi,  concedas,  strato  parabo. 
Instantes  operi  quis  languor  colligat  artus  ! 
Quo  mortale  genus  tolerans  dignaris  amore  ! 

*  Dixit.     Ad  hunc  Jesus  dementia  lumina  torquet, 
Stans  gravis  in  summo  mentis  pulsantis  Olympum. 
Hie  Deus.'     Hie  orat.    Terris  jam  magnus  ab  imis 
Auditur  clangor,  volventes  infima  plausus 

Antra  strepunt,  pulsu  vocis  commota  potentis. 
Haud  vocis  qux  dira  polis  trepiduntibus,  igne 
2  K  2 
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Nubibus  abrepto  tonitrusque  fra^ore,  precatur  ? 
Sed  blandag  illius,  quae  nil  nisi  spirat  amorem, 
Qua  telluri  olim  paradisi  forma  redibit. 
Circuitu  ni^ant  per  amcena  crepuscula  coUes, 
Non  secus  ac  hilares  horius  jam  cingat  Eoiis. 
Quae  Jesus,  alta  tantum  vi  numinis  ipse 
Atque  sator  penetrant.     Homini  datur  ista  referrc. 

*  Tandem,  summe  parens,  lux  foederis  atque  ^alutis 
Advenit :  aeternum  sacra  lux  majoribus  orsis, 
Orso  ipso  primo,  socia  quod  prole  patrasti, 
Surgens,  ilia  raihi  radiis  resplendet  iisdem, 
Queis  olim  vastam  seriem  penetrantibus  svi 
Resplendens  avidis  oculis  prisrepta  placebat. 
Prima  labe  vias  obstructi  pandere  cccli. 
Tunc  tribus  unus  erat,  quod  nosti,  fervor  amoris. 
Regnantes  per  inane  silens  nudumque  creatis, 
Pulsi  ardore  sacro,  quod  nondum  traxerat  auras, 
Sede  genus  celsa  contemplabamur  egenum. 
Heu  miseras  gentes !  Heu  quondam  morte  carentem 
Effigiem  nostri,  nunc  cuncto  crimine  fosdam  ! 
Vidi  infelices  1  Vidisti  me  lacrymantem  ! 
Tunc  tu  :   Rursum  homines  formeynus  imagine  divi  5 
Sanguinis  hinc  natum  est  foedus  penetrabile  nulli, 
Et  typum  ad  aeternum  repetenda  creatio  mundi, 
Scis,  divine  sator,  testantur  sidera  cceli, 
Huic  operi  immenso  quoties  ego  sponte  dicatus 
Flagrarim  numen  miseris  involvere  membris; 
Heu  !   quoties,  tellus,  te  multo  sidere  mixtam 
Spectavi  exultans  !   Et  tu  sacra  terra  Canaea,     . 
In  clivo  quoties  fusuro  sanguine  sacri 
Foederis  humenti,  rorantia  Iiimlna  fixi ! 
Nunc  qua?  pertentant  animum  mihi  dulce  tren>entenl 
Gaudia!' 

The  introduction,  or  annunciation,  of  an  epic  poem  usually 
consists  of  an  exposition  and  an  invocation  :  the  simpler  it  is — 
the  less  attention  it  solicits — the  humbler  an  expectation  It 
raises — the  better.  Had  Klopstock's  annunciation  contained  the 
iirst  seven  lines  only,  It  would  have  possessed  these  requisites. 
His  exposition  of  the  subject  is  tolerably  neat,  and  sufficiently 
full :  but  if  he  chose  to  invoke  only  his  *  immortal  soul,'  he 
should  not  have  talked,  in  other  subsequent  addresses  to  his 
inspiring  dosmou,  of  the  Muse  of  Sion.  The  long  apology  to 
tlie  Holy  Ghost  for  the  undertaking,  and  the  homiletic  ad- 
juration to  his  audience  to  si72g  the  eternal  san  by  a  godly  life,  are 
superliuolis  and  flat. 

Of  Klopstock's  first  book  the  most  prominent  scene  is  the 
oath,  which  Jehovah  and  Jesus  administer  to  each  other  on 
mount  Moria,  to  perform  and  accept  the  st^ncaicut.  its  effect 
is  thus  described : 
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«  While  spake  the  Eternals 
ThrilPd  thro'  nature  an  awful  earthquake.    Souls,  that  had  never 
Known  the  dawning  of  thought,  now  started,  and  felt  for  the  first 

time. 
Shudders  and  trembling  of  heart  assailM  each  seraph ;  his  bright 

orb, 
Hush'd  as  the  earth  when  tempests   are  nigh,   beside  him  was 

pausing. 
But  in  the  souls  of  future  Christians  vibrated  transports. 
Sweet  foretastes  of  immortal  existence.     Foolish  against  God 
Aught  to  have  plann'd  or  done,  and  alone  yet  alive  to  despondence, 
Fellfrom  their  thrones  in  the  fiery  abysses,  the  Spirits  of  evil ; 
Rocks  broke  loose  from  the  smouldering  caverns,  and  fell  on  the 

falling : 
Howlings  of  woe,  far-thundering  crashes,  resounded  thro*  heir* 

vaults/ 
This  passage  is  versified  In  Klopstock's  own  metre  :  he  sub- 
stitutes at  will  trochees  to  spondees  throughout  his  hexameters  j 
and  it  is  an  epitome  of  his  powers  and  his  failings.  The  idea 
of  all  worlds  in  the  universe  stopping  on  their  axlesj  to  thi& 
alarm  of  the  directing  seraphs,  is  the  insuperable  of  sublimity. 
Had  this  grand  thought  been  presented  by  itself  in  simple 
singleness,  it  would  have  compelled  a  pause  of  awe.  It  would 
have  seemed  to  bear  that  relation  to  the  universal  God,  which  the 
Olympus  bears  to  the  Greek  Jupiter  j  and  the  passage  might 
have  challenged  comparison  with  the  nod  of  Jove  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Iliad,  But  of  all  the  other  imaginable  effects  which 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Klopstock,  he  cannot  refrain 
from  recording  any  one,  even  the  childish  mysticism  of  dating 
the  new  birth  of  souls  unborn ;  although,  as  it  excites  no  pic- 
ture in  the  mind,  it  was  every  way  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the 
poet.  The  frontispiece  to  the  third  volume  represents  this  in- 
terview of  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  Trinity. 

The  second  canto  opens  with  a  purposeless  dialogue  between 
Adam  and  Eve.  Next  occurs  a  possession  ;  in  which  Samma, 
the  insane,  or  demoniac,  person,  dashes  to  pieces  against  a  rock 
his  young  son.  Jesus  comes  by,  exorcises  and  banishes  to  hell 
the  evil  spirit,  who  turns  out  to  be  Satan  himself.  This  episode 
contains  pathetic  passages^  such  is  the  tender  lamentation  of 
Joel,  such  is  the  horrid  death  of  Benoni :  but  it  is  too  tragical 
for  the  occasion.  Jesus,  by  curing  the  possessed  man,  without 
raising  to  life  the  unfortunate  boy,  leaves  an  imperfect  im- 
pression of  benevolence  ;  and  appears,  from  the  whole  dialogue, 
to  have  more  at  heart  the  conflict  with  Satan  than  the  service 
to  man. 

Satan's  arrival  in  hell,  his  reception  there,  the  assembly  of 
the  fallen  angels,  the  resolution  to  efi?ect  the  death  of  God  in 
the  person  of  Jesus,  the  protest  of  Abbadona,  and  the  dispatch 
of  Satan  and  Adramelech  on  the  impious  errand,  constitute  the 
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first  truly  epic  scene.  It  is  worthy  of  the  rival  of  Milton,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  formed  the  incipient  scene,  had  not 
Milton  already  begun  with  a  council  of  devils.  The  volcanic 
landscape  of  Klopstock's  hell  is  wisely  confined  to  natural  ap- 
pearances :  he  builds  no  hall  of  fireworks,  nor  compresses  the 
inherent  colossality  of  his  devils  ;  but  he  aggrandises  the  nature 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  to  their  dimensions.  The  eruption 
of  a  volcano  announces  the  return  of  Satan  (wlK>se  arrival  is 
copied  from  Milton's  tenth  book),  and  convenes  the  inmates  of 
the  abyss : 

*  Like  huge  islands  uptom  from  their  deep  scats, 
Came  loud-rushing,  resistless,  the  princes  of  darkness  to  Satan  ; 
Countless  as  billows  advancing  to  burst  on  a  mountainous  sea- 
shore •  - 
Follow'd  the  rabble  of  spirits  in  thousands  of  thousands  successive. 
Stalking,  they  sang  of  their  deeds  to  endless  infamy  sentenced. 
Proudly  striking   their  spHtten,   by  thunder  splitten,  and  hoarse 

harps, 
Now  dishallow'd  and  vocal  to  death-tones  only.     So  mingle 
Yells  from  tlie  slaughter-field,  where  perish  and  murder  the  wicked. 
Scatter' d  abroad  by  the  north>winds,  roaring  that  ride  in  the  mid- 
night : 
Echo  hears,  and  aloud  more  wildly  rebellows  the  bellow.* 

This  description  is  good,  except  the  penultimate  line.  Why- 
should  north-winds, .rather  than  soutlit-winds,  scatter  the  din  of 
battle  ?  The  winds  of  midnight  are  of  all  others  least  likely  to 
scatter  it.  But  where  stimulant  ideas  are  excited,  poets  often 
forget  to  consider  whether  they  naturally  associate  and  belong 
to  the  place  assigned  them.  If  Klopstock's  theatre  surpass,  his 
'speeches  fall  short  of  Milton's  :  they  abound  less  with  arguments 
and  maxims ;  more  with  flights  of  eloquence  and  writhings  of 
emotion.  They  describe  well  the  enkindled  mind  of  the  speakers ; 
but  they  want  drift,  tendency  to  attain  an  end,  and  rather  re- 
semble soliloquies  than  addresses.  Satan's  speech  is  too  expand- 
ed ;  the  ironical  narrative  of  Christ's  infancy,  however,  is  well 
placed :  Adramelech's  speech  has  been  enfeebled  in  this  final 
edition  ;  the  original  blasphemy  of  it  Klopstock  could  not  abide 
even  in  his  devil :  Abbadona's  speech  contains  much  fortunate 
heroic  parody. 

The  third  book  introduces  Jesus  and  the  tv.xlve  disciples 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  surrounded  by  their  several  guardian 
angels.  Selia,  a  seraph,  drops  abruptly  from  the  sun,  and  asks 
from  these  angels  a  delineation  of  their  respective  wards.  This 
affords  an  opportunity  of  ofi'ering  a  description  of  their  various 
characters ;  an  idea  apparently  drawn  from  that  of  the  Grecian 
chiefs,  given  by  Helen  to  Priam,  on  the  tower  of  the  Scsean  gate. 
But  how  artificially  is  the  imitation  introduced,  and  how  te- 
fliously  executed  !     These  are  not  the  physical  creations  of  a 
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poet,  visible,  audible,  and  active,  but  the  moral  portraits  of  a 
historian  who  sums  up  the  cliaracters  he  is  interring. 

The  appropxli  cf  the  tempter  to  Judas  Iscariot  is  illustrated  by 
a  simile  of  exquisite  finish  and  beauty  : 

*  So  at  the  midnight  hour  draws  nigh  to  the  slumbering  city 
Pestilence.     Couch'd  on  his  broad-spread  wings  lurks  under  tlie 

rampart 
Death,  bale-breathing.     As  yet  unalarm'd  the  inhabitants  wander ; 
Close  to  his  nightly  lamp  the  sage  yet  watches ;  and  high  friends, 
Over  wine  not  unhallow'd,  in  shelter  of  odorous  bowers, 
Talk  of  die  soul  and  of  friendship,  and  weigh  their  immortal  du- 
ration. 
But  too  soon  shall  frightful  Death,  in  a  day  of  affliction, 
Pouncing,  over  them  spread ;  in  a  day  of  moaning  and  anguish  : 
When,  with  wringing  of  hands,  the  bride  for  the  bridegroom  loud 

wails — 
When,  now  cf  all  her  children  bereft,  the  desperate  mother 
Furious  curses  the  day  on  which  she  bore,  and  was  born — when 
Weary,  with  hollower  eye,  amid  the  carcases,  totter 
Even  the  burlers.     Till  tlie  sent  death-angel,  descending 
Thoughtful  on  thunder-clouds,  beholds  all  lonesome  and  silent, 
Gazes  the  wide  desolation,  and  long  broods  over  the  graves,  fixt.* 

These  lines,  particularly  those  comprehended  between — as  yet 
unalarmd  the  inhahHants  ivander^  and  amid  the  carcases  totter  even 
the  huriers — form  a  most  striking  and  pathetic  picture  of  the 
distress  resulting  from  a  pestilence  :  but,  as  they  are  introduced 
by  the  allegoric  personifications  of  Death  and  Plague,  they  ought 
not  to  be  terminated  by  the  mythologic  personification  of  an 
angel  of  death :  the  machinery  should  have  been  consistent. 
Nor  ought  the  main  figure  of  a  simile  to  resemble  so  nearly  the 
object  of  comparison,  as  an  angel  of  death  resembles  Satan. 

The  fourth  book  convenes  the  Sanhedrim  ;  in  which  Caiaphas 
the  high-priest,  and  Philo  a  pharisee,  press  for  apprehending 
Jesus,  but  Nicodemus  and  Gamaliel  for  tolerating  him.  Judas 
is  finally  introduced,  and  his  testimony  purchased  by  the  pre- 
vailing party.  This  scene  is,  we  think,  the  finest  in  the  whole 
work :  it  has  dignity,  purpose,  struggle,  warmth,  and  nature. 
The  orations  have  loftiness,  variety,  and  force  ;  the  men  are 
strongly  impassioned  and  characteristically  discriminated  ;  and 
tlie  vvdiole  transaction  strictly  belongs  to  the  main  business  of 
the  poem. 

It  is  succeeded  by  the  insipid  episodical  Platonic  love-story 
of  Cidli  and  Semida ;  and  by  the  Passover,  during  which  Jesus 
instituted  a  supper  commemorative  of  his  mission.  This  farewell 
meal  abounds  with  tenderly  pathetic  circumstances;  and  the 
whole  book  is  bespangled  with  many  admirable  similjes :  the 
exclusive  daring  of  Philo  is  nobly  compared ; 
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I  So  when  on  mountains  unclimb'd  encamps  tremendous  a  nigh 

storm, 
One  of  the  black  huge  clouds,  most  arm'd  for  destroying,  advances 
Bulging  alone :  while  others  but  seise  on  the  tops  of  tlie  cedars, 
This  from  the  east  to  the  west  shall  enkindle  centennial  forests, 
Fire  the  haughtily-towering  league -lon^  cities  of  monarchs. 
Burying  homes  of  men  in  ashes  and  rum,  with  thund'rings 
Thousandfold.* 

German  hexameters  rendered  word  for  word  seldom  slide 
into  English  so  well  as  these. 

With  the  fifth  book  is  introduced  the  visit  of  Omnipresence 
to  Christ  in  the  garden,  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat.  The 
journey  of  the  Almighty  is  announced  by  ten-thousaiiders  (so 
Klopstock  calls  the  thunders  which  are  heard  at  his  setting  off); 
and  is  measured  by  sun-miles,  the  distance  from  sun  to  sun. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  star  Adamida  see  the  godhead  passing 
by.  This  star  and  our  earth  are  twin  planets,  made  at  one 
time,  and  stocked  at  one  time  with  similar  Adams  and  Eves. 
In  Adamida  the  forbidden  fruit  has  not  been  gathered :  it  is 
already  peopled  brimfuU  with  immortal  men,  women,  and 
children,  whose  paradisial  plenty,  poetic  piety,  and  patriarchal 
pleasures,  are  elegantly  depicted.  Criticism  willingly  winks  at 
the  inconsistencies,  in  favour  of  the  attractions  of  this  description 
of  Eden  retained.  Abbadona,  a  penitent  fallen-angel,  who 
comes  to  behold  the  agony,  although  an  episodical,  is  an  in- 
teresting personage :  he  is  always  the  most  welcome  of  the  su- 
pernatural beings.  It  was  this  worship  of  Christ  by  Abbadona, 
which  Angelica  Kauffman  selected  for  the  subject  of  the  picture 
she  painted  and  presented  to  Klopstock  in  token  of  her  ad- 
miration. 

The  fourth  volume  opens  with  the  sixth  book  of  the  Messiah, 
in  which  the  arrestation  of  Jesus  takes  place.  The  apparition 
of  a  death-angel  to  Philo,  when  he  threatens  the  capital  punish- 
ment of  Jesus,  with  the  words — *  I  appoint  to  meet  thee  in  the 
valley  of  Benhinnon  •,  there  shalt  thou  see  my  face  again' — is  a 
well-projected  parody  of  the  genius  appearing  to  Brutus  •,  but 
it  is  not  fortunately  executed.  It  wants,  like  almost  every 
transplantation  of  Kiopstock's,  conciseness,  simple  grandeur, 
and  paucity  of  Impressive  ornaments.  Too  much  is  said  by  the 
angel;  too  many  things  about  him  are  described;  nor  is  the 
second  appearance  better  managed  in  the  thirteenth  canto. 

The  seventh  book  narrates  the  penitence  and  suicide  of 
Judas,  tragically  and  sublimely.  The  Interference  of  Portia, 
the  wife  of  Pilate,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
J?sus,  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  son.  Is  conducted  with  noble- 
ness, tenderness,  and  propriety.  '  The  mother  of  the  Unr 
created'  displays  ^  a  loftiness  admired  even  by  angels.'      The 
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scourging,  the  crowning  with  thorns,  and  the  sortition  of  the 
garments,  are  hurried  over  with  prudent  rapidity. 

In  the  eighth  book  the  crucifixion  is  effected.  An  eclipse — 
produced  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the  star  Adamida, 
which  Uriel  is  ordered  to  guide  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth — gives  rise  to  a  celebrated  description  : 


Earth  grew  still  at  the  sinking  twilight ;  the  twilight 


I 


Gloomier;    stiller  the  earth.     Broad  ghastly  shadows,  with  pale 

gleams 
Streaked  more  dimly  and  more,  flowed  troublous  over  the  moun- 
tains. '^ 
Dumb  withdrew  the  fowls  of  heaven  to  the  depths  of  the  forest ; 
Beasts  of  the  field  stole  fearful  to  hide  in  the  loneliest  caverns ; 
Even  the  worm  slunk  down.     In  the  air  reign'd  deatli-like  silence. 
Man,  slow-breathing,  look'd  at  the  sky.     The  eathering  darkness 
Now  was  night.     The  star  stood  still  (so  Uriel  guided), 
Quenching  the  sun-light  wliolly.     In  horribly  visible  midnight 
Veiled  were  the  world's  wide  fields.     Sound  was  not.     But  Jesus 
Hung  on  the  cross,  mute :   mixt  with  his  blood  slow  trickled  the 

death-sweat. 
Struck  as  with  judgements  of  God  earth  lay.     More  struck  to  the 

inmost, 
Stands  not  a  friend  by  the  corse  of  his  far  hence  early  departed 
Friend :  nor  the  man,  that  feels  in  its  wholeness  the  loss  of  the 

noble. 
Over  the  patriot's  urn,  who  leaves  unended  a.  great  deed  ; 
Long  unmoving  he  hangs  on  the  holy  ruin,  and  weeps  not — 
Shudders  of  anguish  seise  him  at  once.     So  broke  on  a  sudden 
Earth  from  its  stillness,  and  quak'd.     And  with  it  Gqlgotha  too 

quak'd 
Up  to  the  crosses  summit.     Now  flow'd  from  the  wounds  of  the 

victim 
Faster  the  life  everlasting,  the  streaming  blood  of  atonement. 
When  the  night-wrapt  cross,  with  Golgotlia,  quak'd — overshadowed 
Deeper  blackness  the  temple,  and  thee,  O  Jerusalem.     Angels 
Even  beheld  now  first  their  pure  light  fade  into  evening.' 

Of  this  passage,  which  a  French  writer  not  unaptly  compares 
with  the  mystical  sublimity  of  the  Mahabharat,  the  finest  por- 
tion is  surely  the  episodical  simile — the  patriot  mourning  over 
a  hero's  urn.  This  sketch  is  wondrously  beautiful ;  especially 
the 

*  Long  unmoving  he  hangs  on  the  holy  ruin,  and  weeps  not ; 
Shudders  of  anguish  seise  him  at  once.' 

It  is  full  of  all  that  fine  feeling  for  which  Klopstock  is  pre- 
eminent :  but  it  is  misplaced.  As  a  simile,  it  resembles  too 
little  the  object  of  comparison  ;  and,  as  a  decoration,  it  mars  the 
contiguous  matter.  The  feelings  of  the  heart  are  more  stimu- 
lant  than  the   scenery  of  nature :    we  forget  the    darkness, 
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"which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  attention,  for  this  patrinf' 
mourning  over  a  hero's  urn.  Here,  the  final  deHneation  cannot 
be  eclipsed :  but  if  European  religion  should  one  day  be  ap- 
preciated at  Benares  by  this  poem,  the  divine  sufferer  himself 
might  not  appear  so  interesting  a  figure,  as  this  patriot  mourn- 
ing over  the  hero's  urn.  Thus  Poussin,  after  completing  a 
classical  landscape,  often  detaches  attention  from  the  prospect 
h^  some  pathetic  groupe  in  the  foreground. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  books  consist  of  disjoined  anecdotes  of 
men  and  spirits,  who  come  to  view  the  crucilixion.  Abbadona's 
approach  in  the  disguise  of  an  angel  of  light  is  borrowed  from 
Satan's  visit  to  Uriel,  in  Milton,  and  was  worth  borrowing. 
On  the  whole,  these  two  books,  and  especially  the  latter,  have 
as  few  prominent  beauties  of  style  as  of  conception.  These 
beauties  terminate  when  Jesus  '  bowed  his  head  and  died.' 

The  fifth  volume  co^nmences  with  the  eleventh  book  of  the 
Messiah;  in  which  the  mystical  Christ  separates  from  the  dead 
body  of  Jesus,  and  hovers  into  the  holy  of  holies.  The  veil  of 
the  temple  rends  ;  an  earthquake  is  felt ;  and  many  bodies  of 
tlie  samts,  which  slept,  arise.  Not  only  crowds  of  individuals, 
who  partake  this  select  resurrection,  are  separately  enumerated  ; 
but  the  whole  process  of  revivification  is  repeatedly  described 
with  fatiguinguniformity :  it  is  detailed  with  most  elegance  in 
the  following  instance : 

*  While  yet  Rachel  spake,  arose  at  her  feet  from  tlie  still  grave 
Softly  aspiring  a  cloud,  such  as  roses  inchalice,  an  odour 
As  of  a  vernal  bower,  that  scatters  the  snow  of  its  blossoms. 
Racliel's  e^lory  illumin'd  the  swimming  vapour  with  lustre, 
Golden  and  bright,  as  on  m.orning-clouds  are  the  fringes  of  sun- 
shine. 
Curious  follov>r  her  glances  the  heaving  mist ;  she  beholds  it 
Hovering,  shapeless  as  yet ;  it  ascends,  sinks,  glitters,  approaches 
Nearer  and  nearer.     She  thinks  on  the,  ever-changeful  creation. 
Aye  to  remain  unfathom'd  in  small  as  in  great ; — nor  imagines 
Yet  how  nearly  akin  is  the  floating  radiant  cloudlet. 
Nor  into  ^A•hat  thy  voice,  A^toner,  is  soon  to  transform  it. 
Sudden  the  word  Omnipotent  sounds.     Her  angel  is  present. 
Rachel  swoons — she  seems  Into  tears  of  ecstasy  melting, 
Flowing  adov^Ti  som.e  shadowy  valley,  or  airily  iloating 
Over  a  bank  of  flowers  to  pause,  and  awake  on  the  fragrance 
Newly  created.     At  last  she  awakens  indeed,  and  is  conscious 
Now  that  her  soul  has  received  i::s  Immortal  and  glorllied  body, 
Heavenward  gazes  enrapturM,  and  thanks  the  giver  of  life,  God.' 

The  subsequent  ejaculation,  or  hymn,  is  by  no  means  com- 
parable with  this  beautiful  introduction.  Joseph  and  Benjamin 
meet,  and  exult  in  an  affectionate  dialogue.  The  three  martyrs 
of  the  fiery  furnace,  Azariah,  Misael,  and  Hananiah,  arise 
top-ether.      The    resurrection    of   Isaiah,    of  Job,    succeeds, 
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but  •  without  gIvinfT  rise  to  songs  of  praise  Worthy  of  such 
bards. 

The  scene  then  reverts  to  the  place  of  criiciiixion.  The 
xiead  body  of  Jesus  is  pierced  by  the  centurion.  The  thief, 
on  receiving  the  death-blow,  passes  into  a  slate  of  beatitude. 
Moses,  and  other  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead,  visit  Calvary. 

The  burial  of  Jesus  is  contained  in  the  tv.'elfch  book.  Its  te* 
diousness  is  seldom  relieved  by  eminent  passages  ;  yet  a  graceful 
sketch  is  given  of  the  angel  Chebar.  The  grief  of  the  Saviour's 
mother  is  neither  well  shown  nor  well  veiled.  Klopstock's  at- 
tempt at  a  concentration  of  pathos  into  a  single  exclamation^ 
zhont  the  hloGcly  crGW7iy  is  quite  unsuccessful  •,  it  has  nothing  of 
the  Vefitrem  feri  of  Agrippina,  or  the  Zo  1  am  of  Cordelia,  or 
the  1st  Heniiutm  todt  ?  of  his  own  Thusnelda.  The  iil'al  ten- 
derness of  Jesus  in  recommending,  while  on  the  cross,  to  his 
beloved  disciple  the  care  of  his  parent,  in  the  all-expressive  and 
affectionate  words  Behold  thy  mother^  had  been  narrated  in  the 
ninth  book  by  Klopstock,  with  the  moving  simplicity  of  the 
gospeL     Mary  has  now  come  to  the  sepulclire. 

*  She  wnmg  her  hands,  and  tottered  and  fell  to  the  earth.  Tliey 
lield  her  as  they  could,  and  sunk  with  her.* 

They  raise  her  up.  She  turns  on  John  the  red  dim  eye.  Be- 
hold thy  mother  I  were  the  words  she  should  have  uttered,  to 
recall  that  parting  with  her  dying  son,  and  to  mjirk  the  im- 
potence of  consolation  in  woe  like  her  woe.  Grief  ever  dwells 
on  the  last  words  of  its  object. 

This  is  bold  criticism — to  suggest  amendments  in  a  Klop- 
stock, and  where  the  delineation  of  feeling  is  concerned.  You, 
poets  of  sensibility  !  who  kiss  in  tears  the  pages  of  the  Messiah, 
and  pray  to  Genius  for  such  inspirations,  pronounce,  if  it  be 
rash. 

The  thirteenth  book  is  filled  with  visits  of  pilgrimage,  made 
at  the  holy  cross  and  at  the  holy  sepulchre  by  the  celestial 
loiterers,  the  angels,  patriarchs,  and  prophets.  A  hymn  in 
dialogue,  sung  by  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  arouses  and  disappoints 
expectation.  The  moment  of  the  resurrection — whether  it  be 
ill-prepared,  whether  the  profusion  of  antecedent  miracles  di- 
minishes its  relative  impression,  whether  it  be  described  with 
a  too  i*apid  or  promiscuous  circumstantiality — does  not  ex- 
cite so  much  surprise  and  joy  as  in  the  simple  records  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  fourteenth  book  displays  the  astonishment  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalen and  different  disciples  on  finding  the  sepulchre  empty,  and 
details  the  progressive  revelation  of  the  resurrection.  Probably 
the  often-quoted  Interview  with  Cleophas  is  the  best  part  of 
this  bock,  as  it  vsras  highly  valued  by  the  poet  himself.  Much 
deference  is  always  due  to  the  opinion  of  an  author  concernkig 
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his  own  compositions :  he  may  over-rate  the  whole :  but  tht 
relative  excellence  of  the  parts  he  is  peculiarly  likely  to  indi- 
cate with  precise  justice. 

Apparitions  of  the  re-vivified  abound  in  the  fifteenth  division  : 
it  forms  a  dull  collection  of  incoherent  legendary  anecdotes. 
The  spiritual  eclogue  between  Eve  and  the  mother  of  Christ 
is  peculiarly  infantine.  In  the  story  of  the  seven  sons  martyred 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  speech  of  their  mother  commands 
admiration,  by  the  surprising  turn  of  its  forceful  pathos. 

The  sixth  volume  unfolds  a  new  society  of  spirits — those  dead 
since  the  atonement.     Anecdotes,  and  again  anecdotes,  fill  the 
whole  sixteenth  book,  which  has  neither  progression,  nor  busi- 
ness, nor  purpose.     Souls  come,  as  the  poet  himself  says, 
* now  thick-rushing  from  the  clouds,  now  drizzling.' 

Antediluvians  are  delivered  from  purgatory  in  the  seventeenth ; 
which  also  includes  conversations  of  the  friends  of  Jesus  in  the 
garden  of  I.azarus. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cantos  the  flagging  wings 
of  the  poet  are  again  exerted.  Adam  beholds,  in  dream,  the 
last  judgement,  a  process  improperly  begun  before.  There  is 
some  boldness  of  fancy  in  the  decoration,  some  vigour  of  lan- 
guage in  the  description,  of  these  visionary  scenes.  The  pardon 
of  Abbadona  is  read  with  eager  joy.  Yet  too  many  individual 
tases  are  tried;  almost  all  uncohering  and  episodical,  disconnect- 
ed with  each  other,  or  with  the  reward  and  punishment  of  the 
persons  of  the  epopoe'ia.  In  Milton's  vision  of  Adam,  the  repre- 
sentations are  selected  with  more  discretion,  although  tricked  out 
with  less  pageantry.  To  this  prophetic  intervention  succeed  the 
apparitions  of  Christ  in  Galilee;  and  to  them  the  ascension. 

Hosannas,  sung  by  successive  festoons  of  angels  at  every  soar 
of  the  interminable  ascension,  occupy  the  whole  twentieth  and 
concluding  book.  Even  manna  tires  at  last ;  and  of  these  hal- 
lelujahs there  are  so  many,  that  one  would  suppose  the  author 
had  contracted  for  editing  the  whole  psalter  of  the  cherubs. 
The  hymns  are  composed  in  various  lyric  m.etres  :  they  are  too 
carefully  selected  from  the  Jewish  prophets,  as  they  contain 
accounts  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
which  have  not  even  a  mystical  connexion  with  the  present 
topic.  They  are  seldom  intersected  by  descriptive  passages. 
We  cannot  but  wish  for  a  few  of  the  picturesque,  aerial,  playful, 
angelic  groupes  of  Ceva: 

*  Strepit  a^there  aperto 

Lcrta  phalanx,  pennisque  supervolat,  arvaque  inumbrat : 

Pars  f^orum  manibus  plenis  efFundere  uimbos 

.-— — alba  super  velamlna :  pars  pedes  ire  : 

Ille  equitat  croceas  nubes,  hie  cruribus  exit 

E  nicdlis  nebuHs,  hie  summis  prominet  alls: 

Mille  alii  variis  nectuntur  in  acre  nodis.' 
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At  length  Christ  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father. 

I.  The  plan  of  the  Messiah  was  evidently  not  struck  out  at  a 
single  effort;  it  is  all  a  picemeal  soldering,  instead  of  having  been 
melted  in  one  cast ;  and  was  printed  as  it  v/as  written,  five 
books  at  a  time,  after  intervals  of  years.  Hence  the  fable  wants 
proportion,  cohesion,  interest,  and  unity.  Where  there  is  no 
wholeness,  there  can  be  no  care  for  the  one  great  end.  Nor 
does  all  the  topical  application  of  the  poet  overcome  this  con- 
stitutional imperfection  of  his  work.  The  crucifixion,  and  the 
resurrection,  ought  to  be  the  focuses  of  expectation,  the  centres 
of  attraction,  along  the  whole  orbit  of  his  cometary  course  :  but 
we  lose  sight  of  them,  for  a  galaxy  of  minute  anecdotes,  and  a 
zodiac  of  mythological  apparitions.  What  the  action  wants  of 
extent  as  to  time,  the  poet  has  endeavoured  to  supply  by  extent 
as  to  space,  and  beckons  spectators  from  every  cranny  of  the 
universe.  He  seems  aloof  and  adrift  in  a  crowded  atmosphere 
of  spirits  and  angels,  where  every  little  groupe  is  discoursing, 
and  occasionally  veers  to  look  at  the  crucilixion  going  on : 
but  instead  of  selecting  the  mightier  business  for  record,  he 
thinks  every  character  in  the  throng  worth  describing,  and 
gets  bewildered  in  the  infinitude  of  his  task.  No  epopoeia  ex- 
ists, from  which  so  many  passages  and  personages  could  be 
nruck  out  without  mutilation.  Distracted  by  this  multiplicity 
of  subordinate  objects,  the  curiosity  excited  concerning  each  is 
inconsiderable.  That  headlong  participation  in  the  pursuits 
of  the  heroes,  which  vociferates  with  Hector  for  fire,  is  no- 
where felt  by  the  reader  of  the  Messiah. 

Every  secondary  incident  should  have  found  a  place  only  in 
as  much  as  it  tended  to  advance,  or  retard,  or  influence,  the 
grand  catastrophe.  An  anxiety  about  the  chief  business  of  the 
poem  would  thus  have  been  inspired  and  maintained.  As  it  is, 
the  parts  withdraw  attention  from  the  whole  :  we  see  not  the 
forest  for  the  trees.  Instead  of  bearing  dov/n  on  the  point  for 
which  he  is  bound,  and  sailing  with  full  canvass  toward  his 
main  destination,  Klopstock  is  continually  veering.  Beauti- 
ful or  sublime  as  the  islands  and  rocks  may  be  which  he  thus 
brings  into  view,  they  indemnify  not  for  his  forgetting  the 
voyage.  We  as  willingly  begin  with  the  second  book  as  with 
the  first:  as  willingly  stop  after  the  eighth  canto  as  after 
the  tenth,  TI;e  multiplicity  of  pletistic  rhapsodies  would 
weary  even  Saint  Theresa.  The  thousand  and  one  episodes  of 
the  second  half  of  the  poem  have  interrupted  many  a  reader, 
and  one  translator  (Mr.  Collier  too),  in  his  determination  to 
travel  to  the  end.  The  Calvary  of  Cumberland,  as  well  as 
the  Christiad  of  Vida,  has  more  neatness  and  roundness  of 
fable,  more  simpHcity  and  drift  of  plot,  more  apparent  unity  of 
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action. — There  Is,  also,^^  a  Spanish  Chrlstiad,  by  Diego  <J? 
Hoieda  •,  but  it  does  not  merit  peculiar  criticism. 

II.  In  majesty  of  action,  it  has  been  contended  by  the  Ger- 
man critics,  the  Messiah  excels  all  past,  all  }X)ssible  epopoe'ias. 
\et,  perhaps,  it  is  neither  so  natural,  nor  so  just,  to  estimate 
the  greatne;>s  of  a  deed  by  the  rank  of  the  personages,  or  the 
importance  of  the  interests  involved,  as  by  the  degree  of  pas- 
sionate and  intellectual  effort  called  forth.  If  tJie  actors  in  this 
hierodrama  were  all  gods,  their  task  might  be  incommensurate 
with  their  powers  •,  and  it  would  then  appear  to  want  majesty. 
Milton's  war  of  the  angels  is,  for  this  reason,  less  grand  than  a 
battle  of  Homer's  men.  The  siege  of  Leyden,  and  the  rebel- 
lion of  North  America,  decided  important  interests  of  the  human 
race  :  still,  the  characters  employed  being  in  every-day  nature, 
the  interest  excited  by  them  is  too  feeble  for  the  poet's  end. 
The  capture  of  Jerusalem  was  a  more  important  event  than  the 
skirmishes  before  Troy  ;  but  the  personages  engaged  not  being 
of  so  heroic  a  mould  in  Tasso  as  in  Homer,  the  action  of  the 
Iliad  is  held  to  be  the  more  majestic.  In  short,  for  the  action 
of  a  poem  to  be  great,  its  heroes  must  be  great  men  \  and  these 
can  only  be  created  by  their  peers. 

Let  the  philosopher  weigh  deeds  by  their  consequences,  and 
be  as  content  to  attain  his  ends  with  an  army  of  dwarfs,  as  with 
a  host  of  giants.  The  poet  must  choose  the  latter  process,  and 
single  out,  for  exclusive  conspicuity,  the  leaders  and  chieftains 
of  his  crowd.  By  the  gifts  of  nature — strength  of  body  and 
strength  of  mind — his  heroes  must  prevail :  if  magic  or  mysti- 
cism be  to  cut  the  knot  for  them,  assuredly  they  will  disappoint. 
Homer's  -  divinities,  although  they  adorn  and  aggrandise,  do 
not  in  reality  imluence  the  action  of  the  Iliad  •,  there  is  always 
a  quantity  of  human  effort  at  work,  equal  to  the  imputed  effect 
on  human  affairs.  But  in  Klopstock  almost  every  effect  is 
without  an  adequate  cause  *,  mysterious  decrees  of  the  hero  in 
€>ne  capacity  ordain  his  passive  task  in  another ;  and  we  are 
tempted  to  inquire  whether  he  want  the  sense,  the  power,  or 
the  will,  to  release  his  favourite  souls  from  purgatory,  without 
this  apparently -needless  parade  of  painful  crucifixion.  Indeed, 
one  fault  or  misfortune  of  Klopstock  is  his  hyperorthodoxy. 
Those  doctrines  of  the  theologists,  which  wander  furthest  from 
common  and  natural  sense,  are  precisely  the  ideas  which  he 
most  delights  to  embody,  and  officiously  to  present  in  all  the 
palpability  of  his  poetic  sculpture.  The  identity  of  different 
persons  of  the  Godhead,  the  pre-existence  of  the  unborn,  the 
migrations  of  omnipresence,  are  scarcely  marvellous  enough  for 
his  transubstantiating  fancy.     His  very  luxury  consists  in 

*  Explaining  how  perfection  suitered  pain. 
Almighty  languish' d,  and  Eternal  died  ; 

How  by  his  victor  victim  Death  was  slain, 

And  earth  profanM,  yet  bless'd,  witli  deicide/ 
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By  endeavouring  to  sublimate  his  Jesus  into  a  Jehovah,  he 

unliumanises  the  most  lovely  of  characters,  and  greatly  lessens 
the  sympathy,  the  personal  attachment,  ;he  impassioned  ad-r 
herence,  which  a  being  m.ore  like  ourselves  might  have  in- 
spired. The  God  man  of  Klopstock  thus  deprived  of  his  huma- 
nity, is  in  point  of  pity,  a  loser:  the  temptation,  the  agony, 
the  crucifixion,  are  no  burthens  to  omnipotence:  the  resurrec- 
tion no  miracle,  no  triumph,  no  recompense. 

The  attempt  to  elevate  other  characters  into  fit  companions 
for  the  Omniscient,  produces  on  all  the  disciples  a  similar  un- 
interesting effect :  exalted  above  the  pitch  of  human  nature, 
they  insensibly  become  aliens  to  our  "regard.  They  act  and 
speak  rather  as  the  puppets  of  cherubim  and  seraphhn,  than  as 
living,  feeling,  irritable  sons  of  clay.  IClopstock  has  been,  more 
successful  in  delineating  the  manners  of  Phiio,  Caiaphas,  Pilate, 
and  the  other  enemies  of  Jesus,  than  in  pourtraying  those  of  the 
disciples.  His  fancy  tends,  exclusively,  to  the  heroic  ;  and 
heroic  manners  are  better  suited  to  the  Pharisee,  the  high  priest, 
and  the  governor,  than  to  the  honest  Galilaean  fishermen. 
We  lament  that  the  poet  has  not  introduced  Paul  among  the 
enemies  of  Jesus:  to  have  sown  the  seeds  of  his  conversion 
would  have  excited  interest. 

III.  Klopstock  does  not  adhere  whh  severity  to  one  method 
of  dehneation  j  he  frequently  deserts  the  epic  for  the  dramatic 
form,  and,  instead  of  introducing  iiis  speeches  narratively,  pre- 
fixes initials,  merely,  to  the  alterations  of  the  dialogue.  In- 
deed, those  short  speeches  which  abound  in  the  Messiah  could 
not  have  been  employed  at  all,  if  always  ushered  in  with  a 
whole  hexameter,  like  Homer's 

Him  thus  answered  again  the  king  of  men,  Agamemnon. 

Yet  this  licence  has  not  conferred  vivacity,  because  tlie  speeches 
are  mostly  contemplative,  not  active;  the  effusions  of  by- 
standers, not  the  declarations  of  agents.  We  learn  everv 
body's  opinion  of  what  is  going  on,  but  that  of  the  concerned. 
The  sentiments  of  the  personages,  although  often  superiiuous . 
and  unmotived,  are,  however,  strictly  appropriate :  they  have 
moral  and  local  aptness ;  they  wear  the  guise  of  the  person 
and  the  country.  No  flower  of  Hebrew  origin  escapes  the 
preserving  care  of  Klopstock  ;  but  he  never  offends,  as  Miiton 
sometimes  does,  by  a  misplaced  paganism  of  imagery  and  illus- 
tration. Whatever  he  .transplants  loses  wholly  its  raciness ; 
yet  this  very  precaution  excludes  some  sources  of  variety.  And 
he  is  too  apt  to  loiter  over  his  amendments,  until  he  forgets  the 
motive  for  undertaking  them.  In  completing  a  picture  for  a 
simile,  he  will  overshade  the  point  of  comparison,  so  that  his 
ornaments  resemble  arabesques — the  arabesques  of  Raphael,  in* 
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deed — one  cannot  guess,  at  the  branching  point,  m  what  the  vo- 
lute is  to  terminate.  Sulzer  is,  perhaps,  too  anxious  for  the 
established  formalities  of  manner  :  he  warns  his  poet  against 
sinking  into  the  historical  style :  the  attempt  to  narrate  every 
thing  splendidly  is  not  less  dangerous.  In  a  long  work,  things 
must  be  related,  which,  although  necessary  to  the  story,  are  not 
adapted  to  interest.  It  is  better  to  bury  such  parts  in  a  plain 
shroud,  than,  by  drawing  attention,  to  secure  disappointment : 
it  is  better  to  be,  in  such  places,  concisely  historic  than  trail- 
ingly  epic.  The  readers  of  the  Messiah  are  always  kept  on  the 
stretch :  with  a  back-ground  more  modest,  the  radiant  passages 
would  have  acquired  a  bolder  relief.  An  innovation  against 
which  Sulzer  forgot  to  warn,  and  which  Klopstock  hazards  with 
good  effect,  is  the  interruption  of  hexameter  uniformity,  by  the 
introduction  of  lyric  metres,  where  hymns  of  the  angels  occur. 

In  the  art  of  wording,  Klopstock  is  no  mean  proficient.  His 
epithets  are  chosen  judiciously  :  they  are  often  new,  always  im- 
pressive, not  idle  or  too  frequent,  and  usually  adapted  not 
merely  to  the  substantive  in  general,  but  to  the  peculiar  point 
of  view  in  which  it  then  attracts  notice  j  so  that  they  are  what 
the  Germans  call  hitting  epithets,  in  contradistinction  to  such  as 
miss  their  aim ; — to  use  an  analogous  idiom,  they  all  tell.  Nor 
is  his  command  and  selection  of  phrase  inferior  to  that  of  single 
words;  l)ut  he  often  misapplies  his  opulence,  and  prodigally 
squanders  an  exquisite  passage  on  the  decoration  of  an  insigni- 
ficant episode. 

Superfluity  is,  indeed,  the  leading  character  of  his  style.  He 
appears  to  consider  a  liberal  prolixity  as  the  most  radiant  proof 
of  genius,  and  to  disdain  any  of  the  self-denying  calculated  re- 
trenchments of  taste.  What  Jeremy  Taylor  was  in  homiletic 
eloquence,  Klopstock  is  in  epic  poetry.  Both  have  expanded 
into  a  great  book  the  life  of  Christ.  Both  delight  alike  in  the 
ecstasies  of  piety,  and  the  marvels  of  mysticism  ;  they  are  con- 
tinually ascending  from  the  gi'ound  of  fact  into  the  pleroma  of 
hypothesis,  extolling  the  simplest  sentiments  to  rhapsodies  of 
inspiration,  and  consecrating  the  veriest  accidents  into  primor- 
dial dispensations  and  mysteries  of  Providence.  Both  indulge  a 
£ckle,  abrupt,  interstitial  style,  which  betrays  every  repose  of 
tlie  pen.  Layers  of  affecting  plainne?s  and  affected  bombast, 
of  scholastic  jargon  and  oriental  sensualisation,  succeed  each 
other  without  blending.  Yet  to  both  belong  tongues  of  an- 
gels. Their  words  are  sv/eet  as  manna,  pleasant  as  nard,  luxu- 
riant as  the  bowers  of  Eden.  But  they  pluck  where  they 
should  cull.  From  their  basketfuls  of  every-hued  iris,  roses,  and 
jasmine,  might  have  been  woven  a  garland  for  hovering 
seraphs  to  wave  in  triiunph  over  their  hero.  They  prefer  to 
scatter  the  indiscriniiuate  plenty  beneath  his  foot-fall.     Bisbop 
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Taylor  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  English  writers  who  has  most  con- 
tributed to  tinge  the  mind  of  Klopstock :  Milton,  Young,  and, 
if  we  mistake  not,  Mrs.  Rowe's  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the 
Living,  are  also  of  the  number ;  but  it  i?  not  always  as  inte- 
resting, as  it  may  be  meritorious,  to  track  this  enthusiastic  writer 
in  his  own  snow. 

IV.  It  is  not  easy  to  separate,  or  rather  we  have  not  abs- 
tained from  confounding,  observations  on  the  characters  of 
this  epopoeia,  with  those  which,  according  to  Sulzer's  imprecise 
plan  of  analysis,  ought  merely  to  have  respected  the  majesty  of 
its  action.  What  can  we  now  add  ?  That  human  beings  are 
most  interesting  when  they  are  most  human ;  that,  as  the  re- 
straints and  artifices  of  education,  in  private  life,  form  praise- 
worthy characters,  which,  while  they  extort  admiration,  elude 
sympathy  ;  so  the  hyperboles  of  poetic  idealisation  usually  ter- 
minate in  portraying  faultless  monsters,  which  one  is  surprised 
not  to  fancy,  without  being  surprised  into  fancying.  Surely 
the  disciples  and  their  master  might  have  been  busied  in  a 
manner  to  render  the  plot  of  the  sanhedrim  against  their  safety 
an  object  of  greater  solicitude  and  odium.  The  author  of  the 
Odyssey  would  have  described,  in  picturesque  detail,  those  fa- 
miliar patriarchal  employments  of  the  Galileans,  which  no  na- 
tive Sannazarius  had  painted,  their  unaffected  manners,  their 
easy  hospitality,  their  generous  industry,  their  sweet  equality. 
Knowing  that  a  hero  is  still  great  in  the  cottage  of  a  swine- 
herd, he  would  not  have  feared  to  involve  his  personages  in 
the  humble  every-day  business  of  life,  to  repeat  their  table- 
talk,  to  introduce  their  domestic  distresses,  and  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  their  personal  peculiarities  and  foibles.  He 
would  thus  have  founded  a  strong  anxiety  for  their  safety. 
Magdalen,  a  saint  so  feelingly  worshipped  by  the  southern  sects 
of  the  Christian  world,  is  scarcely  heeded  in  the  Messiah : — 
only  on  the  superhuman  beings  is  attention  suffered  to  repose. 
Those  characters  which,  like  Philo's,  are  prominently  drawn, 
soon  cease  to  mingle  in  the  action :  those  which,  like  the 
disciples,  continue  in  the  action,  are  not  prominently  drawn. 

V.  But  if,  from  such  general  animadversion  on  the  plan 
and  manners,  we  turn  to  a  particular  examination  of  the  per- 
petual beauties  of  style  and  composition,  to  whom  may  not 
Klopstock  confidently  be  compared  ?  There  is  usually  a  wide- 
winged  colossal  sublimity  in  his  imagery,  which  outsoars  all 
precedent,  which  is  worthy  of  Young,  now  that  he  is  expanded 
into  a  seraph.  There  is  often  a  tenderness  yet  a  poignanty  in 
the  pathos,  which  reminds  us  of  Euripides,  and  recalls  to  us  Ta- 
citus. There  is,  at  times,  a  fullness  of  expression,  a  polish  and 
a  force  of  diction,  as  if  obtained  by  the  joint  use  of  Tasso's  file 
and  Milton*s  hammer.  But  short  efforts  suit  Klopstock  best. 
He  darts  too  high  to  flv  long.     His  Ivric,  therefore,  surpass 
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his  epic  undertakings.  In  the  perfection  of  minute  parts  he 
especially  excels.  Produce  his  comparisons,  and  Aikin  will 
tremble  for  the  similes  of  Milton — his  descriptions,  and  Delille 
will  question  the  inimitability  of  Virgil — his  lyric  passages,  and 
Lowth  might  weigh  them  against  the  reliques  of  Isaiah.  The 
bishop,  however,  woiikl  find  him  wanting;  for  those  odes  of 
Klopstock,  which  really  approach  the  best  Hebrew  remains,  do 
not  form  parts  of  the  Messiah.  And,  after  all,  what  are  fine  pas- 
sages, and  beauties  of  detail — numerous  and  intense  as  they  may 
be  ?  Miniatures  at  best — miniatures  by  Van  der  Werff,  which 
to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Italian  unite  the  truth  and  finish 
of  the  Flemish  school :  but  they  must  not  be  hung  against  the 
walls  of  the  Sixtine  chapel.  We  want  to  view  the  Last  Judge- 
ment of  Michael  Angelo— away  with  such  rabbit's-hair  pen- 
cilling !  whereas  the  pictures  of  Milton  are  the  frescoes  ol 
that  wall. 

From  the  twenty  thousand  lines,  of  which  the  Messiah  con- 
sists, a  prudent  author  would  have  expunged  about  one  half,  for 
feebleness,  repetition,  or  irrelevance :  so  that  the  mass  of  ex- 
cellent composition,  which  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  between  the 
second  and  eighth  cantos,  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  supposing  it  curtailed  in  like  manner  of  what  the  critics 
censure  for  extravagance,  ignobleness,  or  pedantry;  such  as 
Satan's  journey,  the  angelic  war,  Michael's  narrative,  and  other 
thinly  scattered  passages,  which  may  collectively  amount  to  one 
sixth  of  the  wJioie.  Poetry,  like  ore,  is  estimated  not  by  the 
coarseness,  but  by  the  proportion  of  its  alloy;  and  is  never 
valued  for  its  bulk  but  for  its  richness.  If  Milton,  therefore, 
contain  about  one  sixth,  and  Klopstock  one  half  of  dross,  the 
latter  is  the  inferior  specimen. 

Some  Germ.an  critics  have  called  Milton  the  Homer,  and 
Klopstock  the  Virgil,  of  modern  religion..  The  comparison  will 
not  bear  a  very  close  inspection.  Hori»r  is  unquestionably  the 
m-eatest  genius  tliat  ever  undertook  ep*  poetry  :  but  he  is  not 
tne  polished  artist.  His  observation  is  ubiquitary;  his  inven- 
tion is  unprecedented  and  inexhaustible ;  his  style  is  omnipo- 
tent ;  but  it  is  unambitious,  garrulous,  and  at  times  slovenly, 
rising  and  sinking  whhhis  subject.  He  resembles  those  shapely 
human  bodies,  that  grow  up  in  the  ruder  stages  of  society — 
which  have  every  exertion  at  command,  combining  the  strength 
of  Hercules  and  the  sv\qftness  of  Hermes — but  which,  when  un- 
moved by  passion,  spread  in  listless  indolence.  Virgil,  with 
very  inferior  talent,  exerts  a  greater  degree  of  art ;  his  whole 
Capital  of  idea  is  borrowed ;  he  is  entirely  the  poet  of  prece- 
dent, an  industrious  gleaning  translator.  His  style  is  level, 
neat,  and  elaborate,  never  pi-^cipitous,  never  low.  He  re- 
sembles his  contemporary  Pylades  the  dancer,  who  only  showed 
himself  in  attitudes  worthy  of  Apollo  ;  who,  by  trained  dex- 
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terlty,  could  imitate  with  applause  the  gait  of  force  or  speedy 
but  without  possessing  the  native  vigour  to  excel  in  either. 

The  intellectual  powers  of  Milton  surpass  those  of  Virgil. 
There  is  more  energy,  more  soul  in  his  diction,  in  his  perso- 
nages ;  what  he  writes  stimulates  more  during  perusal ;  but  he 
is  a  poet  of  the  same  sort.  He,  too,  composes  by  means  of  his 
reading :  he,  too,  collects  and  selects  his  descriptions  and  com- 
parisons, his  maxims  and  characters,  from  the  works  of  his  pre- 
decessors. His  style  is  more  condensed,  tlioughtful,  harsh, 
and  unequal  than  Virgil's;  but  it  is  also  the  attentive  style  of  a 
toiling  artist,  who  is  pursuing  a  different  idea  of  perfection. 

Klopstock  belongs  to  quite  another  class  of  composers.  Poets 
draw  from  nature,  from  art,  and  from  idea.  They  may  owe 
their  materials  chiefly  to  observation,  chiefly  to  reading,  or 
chiefly  to  reflexion.  They  may  delight  in  describing  the  phse- 
nomena  of  their  experience,  in  compiling  the  treasures  of  their 
study,  or  in  exhibiting  those  substitutions  of  the  fancy,  which 
the  senses  sometimes,  and  sometimes  books,  have  suggested. 
Homer  is  surely  of  the  first,  Milton  and  Virgil  of  the  second, 
but  Klopstock  of  the  third  of  these  classes.  He  is  the  poet  of 
reflexion,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word :  he  copies  idea  j  he 
draws  from  the  picture  in  his  own  imagination,  even  when  he 
derives  the  hint  of  it  from  any  preceding  writer.  His  plagia- 
rism is  never  occupied,  like  Milton's,  in  mending  the  passage 
which  he  means  to  borrov/,  but  the  scene  which  he  means 
again  to  describe.  In  whatever  he  transfersj  therefore,  the 
point  of  view,  the  colouring,  the  locality,  the  distribution 
changes  •,  circumstances  vary,  and  personages  thicken  on  his 
canvass.  This  practice  of  second-hand  painting  is  unwise :  such 
sketches  are  apt,  as  artists  say,  to  want  t/je  solid.  And,  in  fact, 
the  scenery  of  Klopstock  is  always  illuminated  by  a  moony 
twilight,  a  misty  glory,  an  intangible  rainbowy  lustre,  which 
diminishes  the  impression  of  reality.  To  dream  sights  is  the 
felicity  of  poets ;  it  is  remarkably  that  of  Klopstock  ;  he  often  er 
looks  within,  and  seldomer  v/ithout,  for  objects  than  any  other 
son  of  fancy.  The  vivid  hues  of  his  decorations,  on  returning 
to  the  narrative,  melt  into  thin  air ;  spectres  cluster  about  his 
fact,  and  dissolve  it  into  phantasm.  His  mountains  seem  as  it 
were  clouds,  his  groves  empyreal  palm,  his  cities  suburbs  q£ 
some  new  Jerusalem :  his  gorgeous  palaces,  his  solemn  temples, 
all  exhalations,  the  fabric  of  a  vision. 

Religious  zealotry  and  German  nationality  have  occa- 
sionally bestowed  on  the  author  of  the  Messiah  excessive  ap- 
plause J  yet,  when  every  allowance  is  made  for  what  is  tem- 
porary and  local  in  opinion,  enough  of  merit  no  doubt  remains 
to  place  his  work  among  the  lasting  monuments  of  mighty 
minds.  Posterity  vcill  station  him,  we  think,  nearer  to  Macpher- 
scn  in  rank  and  quality,  than  to  any  other  of  the  distinguished 
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epic  poets.  Both  err  by  a  too  frequent  recurrence  of  analo- 
gous imagery,  and  by  an  unvarying,  long-drawn  pbintiveness 
of  tone  -,  both  delight  by  a  perpetual  majesty  of  style,  and 
by  the  heroic  loftiness  and  purity  of  the  manners  of  their  per- 
sonages. Is  it  not  glory  in  the  highest  to  be  the  Ossian  of 
Zion  ? 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  perhaps  be  accused  of  needless 
severity,  but  surely  not  of  blindness  to  merit.  Literary  art 
has  declined  in  Great  Britain,  partly  for  want  of  sharper  criti- 
cism. By  welcoming  mediocrity  with  politeness,  and  genius 
with  unqualified  worship,  both  are  soothed  into  contented  re- 
pose too  soon,  and  rest  satisfied  with  efibrts  below  their 
strength,  and  below  their  duty.  Reputation  is  not  so  cheap 
an  acquirement  in  the  manhood  of  literature,  as  in  its  infancy. 
It  is  no  longer  enough  to  rival  the  eminent  domestic  models; 
a  competition  with  the  classics  of  Europe  must  be  begun,  if 
this  nation  be  to  recover  its  relative  rank  in  literature.  But 
the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds  is  no  more,  either  in  the 
active  or  the  literary  world.  More  applicable  now  than  i» 
Spenser's  time  is  the  affecting  plaint  of  Calliope; 

*  For  tliey  to  whom  I  used  to  apply 
The  faithful  service  of  my  learned  skill, 

The  goodly  offspring  of  Jove's  progeny, 

That  wont  the  world  with  famous  acts  to  fill. 
Whose  living  praises  in  heroic  style 
It  is  my  chief  profession  to  compile  ; 

*  They,  all  corrupted  through  the  rust  of  time. 
That  doth  all  fairest  things  on  earth  deface, 

Or  through  unnoble  sloth,  or  sinful  crime. 

That  doth  degenerate  the  noble  race. 
Have  both  desire  of  worthy  deeds  forlorn, 
And  name  of  learning  utterly  do  scorn. 

<  Ne  do  they  care  to  have  the  auncestry 

Of  the  old  heroes  memoriz'd  anew; 
Ne  do  they  care  that  late  posterity 

Should  know  their  names,  or  speak  their  praises  due, 
But  die  forgot  from  whence  at  first  they  sprong, 
As  they  themselves  shall  be  forgot  ere  long.' 


Art.  II. — Verstich  einer  Teutschen  Synonymik,  isfc,  Halle,  1802. 
Attempt  at  a  German  Synonymy.  By  J.  A.  Eherhard.  Halle. 
6  vols.  8vo.  2/.  12j-.  6d.  bound.  Imported  by  Bohn. 
THE  word  s^monym  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  preposition 
o-uv  cimiy  and  cvoaa  jiomen :  it  means  therefore  a  felhiv-imme. 
Those  words  are  termed  synonymous y  which  describe  the  same 
things  by  other  names.  To  synonymize  is  to  express  one  thouglit 
in  different  terms.     Synonymy  is  the  use  of  synonyms. 
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Some  languages,  like  the  Greek  and  German,  are  self- 
derived.  When  they  have  occasion  to  designate  fresh  objects, 
they  do  it  by  joining,  in  a  new  and  definitive  manner,  terms 
already  in  use.  They  have  been  taught,  for  instance,  to  name 
the  elements  of  modern  chemistry  by  internal  resources :  oxy-r- 
geriy  sauerstoff.  In  such  languages,  no  two  words  are  equipollent, 
no  distinct  expressions  have  quite  the  same  signification. 

Other  languages,  like  the  English,  have  been  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  several  tongues.  Some  Gothic  dialect,  the  Cale- 
donian probably,  forms  the  basis  of  the  English  language ;  and 
the  French,  which  with  the  Italian  and  Spanish  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Latin  dialect,  has  mixed  with  it  so  abundantly, 
that  it  depends  on  a  w^riter's  choice  whether  the  northern  or 
southern  diction  shall  predominate.  In  such  languages,  many 
words  are  wholly  equivalent ;  when  the  radical  meaning  is  one, 
and  the  metaphorical  application  analogous,  any  distinction  is 
merely  oral.  Freedom^  happiness^  are  Gothic  terms ;  liberty^ 
felicity  are  Latin  terms,  which  are  not  merely  similar,  but  iden- 
tical in  meaning. 

Cicero,  the  greatest  artist  in  composition,  willingly  employed 
himself  in  the  discrimination  of  synonyms.  He  thus  analyses 
the  substantives  labor  and  dolor, 

*  Interest  aliquid  inter  laborem  et  dolorem  ;  sunt  finitlma  omninoj 
sed  tamen  difFert  aliquid  ;  labor  est  functio  qu^dam  vel  animi  vel 
corporis  gravioris  operis  vel  muneris ;  dolor  autem  motus  asper  in 
corpore ^liud,  inquam,  est  dolere^  aliud  laborare.  Cum  vari- 
ces secabantur  Cneio  Mario,  dolebat ;  cum  xstu  magno  ducebat  ag- 
men,  labor abat.* 

,  He  thus  distinguishes  the   adjectives  grains  and  jucundus. 
In  a  letter  to  Atticus,  who  had  sent  him  bad  news,  he  says : 

V*  Ista  veritas/etiamsiyWwn^a  non  est,  mihi  tamen  ^r(3/a  est.* 

And  in  another  letter,  announcing  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Tullia,  he  writes : 

*  Amor  tuus  gratus  et  optatus  ;  dicerem  jucundum,  nisi  hoc  ver- 
bum  ad  tempus  perdidissem.' 

He  thus  discriminates  the  verbs  a7nare  and  diligere. 

*  Quis  erat  qui  putaret  ad  eum  amorem  quern  erga  te  habebam 
posse  aliquid  accedere?  Tantum  accessit,  ut  mihi  nunc  denique 
amare  videar,  antea  dikxisse* 

Again : 

*  Quid  ego  tibi  commendem  eum  quern  tu  ipse  diligis  ?  Sed 
tamen  ut  scires  eum  non  a  me  diligi  solum,  verum  etiam  amariy  ob 
cam  rem  tibi  haec  scribo.' 
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Quintilian,  who  lectured  on  rhetoric  at  Rome  with  an  a] 
plaiise  which  his  printed  Institutes  rather  account  for  than 
justify,  has  occasionally  digressed  to  examine  synonyms.  In 
the  sixth  book,  c.  3.,  for  instance : 

*  Pluribus  autem  nominibus  in  eadem  re  vulgo  utimur:  qusc 
tamen  si  diducas,  suam  propriam  qu'.mdam  vim  ostendent.  Nam 
et  urbanitas  dicitur :  qua  quidem  significari  video  sermonem  pras  se 
ferentem  in  verbis  et  sono  et  usu,  proprium  quendam  gustum  urbis, 
et  sumptam  ex  conversatione  doctorum  tacitam  eruditionem :  et 
denique  cui  contraria  sit  rusticitas.  Venustum  esse  quod  cum 
•gratia  quadam  et  venere  dicatur,  apparet.  Salsiim  in  consuetudine 
pro  ridtculo  tantum  accipimus  ;  natura  non  utique  hoc  est ;  quan- 
quam  et  rldlcula  oporteat  esse  falsa.  Nam  et  Cicero,  onme  quod 
salsum  sit,  ait  esse  Atticorum,  non  quia  sunt  maxime  ad  risum 
compositi ;  et  Catullus  cum  dicit 

*  Nulla  in  tarn  magno  est  corpore  mica  salts  / 
hoc  dicit,  nihil  in  corpore  ejus  esse  ridiculum.  Salsum  igitur  erit, 
quod  non  erit  insulsum  ;  velut  quoddam  simplex  orationis  condir 
mentum,  quod  sentitur  latente  judicio  velut  palato,  excitatque,  et  a 
taedio  defendit  orationem.  Sane  tamen,  ut  ille  in  cibis  paulo 
liberalius  aspersus,  si  tamen  non  sit  immodlcus,  affert  aliquid  pro- 
priae  voluptatis :  ita  hi  quoque  in  dicendo  habent  quiddam,  quod 
nobis  faciat  audiendi  sitim.  Facetum  quoque  non  tantum  circa 
ridicula  opinor  consistere  :  neque  enim  diceret  Horatius  facetum 
carminis  genus  naturae  concessum  esse  Virgilio.  Decoris  banc 
magis,  et  excultas  cujusdam  elegantias  appeliationem  puto.  Ideo- 
que  in  epistolis  Cicero  haec  Bruti  refert  verba, 

*  Na  iU't  sunt  pedes  facetl,  ac  deliciis  ingredicnti  mctles. 
Quod  convenit  cum  illo  Horatiano 
Molk  atque  facetum  Virg'dio. 

Jocum    vero    accipimus,    quod   est   contrarlum   serio.      Nam  et 
fingere,  et  terrere,  et  promittere  interim  jocus  est. 

*  Dicacitas  sine  dubio  a  dicendo,  quod  est  omni  generi  commune, 
ducta  est :  propria  tamen  significat  sermonem  cum  risu  aliquo 
incessentem.  Ideo  Demosthenem  urbanum  fuisse  dicunt,  dicacem 
negant.' 

The  first  book,  expressly  consecrated  to  the  discrimination 
of  synonyms,  is  a  Greek  work  of  Ammonius,  the  son  of  Her- 
mias,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century.  The  original 
edition  of  this  treatise  is  appended  to  a  Greek  dictionary,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1497  j  but  it  was  edited  with  the  works  of  other 
grammarians  at  Leyden  by  Valkenaer  in  1739  ;  and  published 
apart  at  Erlangen  in  1787,  by  a  namesake  of  the  author,  under 
the  title  AiMy^ocviov  itcpi  oy.oicjv  koci  Oiocfoooov  Ks^scvv. 

Among  the  Auctores  Lingua:  Latina,  collected  and  edited  by 
Dionysins  Gothofredus,  there  is  a  chapter  on  synonymy,  picked 
from  ancient  grammarians.  Several  moderns,  Ausonius  Popma, 
Richter,  Braun,  have  compiled,  in  this  department  of  Latin 
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philology,  additional  materials.     Dumesnil  is  the  most  cele- 
brated. 

The  iirst  regular  treatise  of  the  moderns  exclusively  con- 
secrated to  the  comparison  of  synonyms,  we  believe  to  be  that 
of  the  abbe  Girard;  the  publication  of  which  obtained  for 
him  a  seat  among  the  academicians  of  France.  His  Iirst  edition 
is  dated  1718,  his  enlarged  edition  1747,  His  work  is  generally 
known :  it  is  executed  with  elegance.  The  refinements  of 
usage  he  detects  with  sagacity,  and  records  with  perspicuity  •, 
he  seldom  errs  in  the  valuation  of  a  word,  and  seldom  fails  in 
communicating  exactly  his  estimate ;  but  he  omits  to  analyse 
the  causes  of  his  results,  and  never  seeks  in  historical  etymology 
for  the  reasons  which  attach  to  the  several  synonyms  different 
sets  of  accessory  ideas.  This  work  was  republished  in  1 776 
with  additional  articles  by  Beauzee  :  other  supplementary  mat- 
ter occurs  in  the  Encyclopedie.  A  distinct  treatise  on  French 
synonyms,  by  the  more  careful  Roubaud,  appeared  in  1787  at 
Berlin. 

Of  Girard's  work  Dr.  Trusler  published  in  1766  a  partial 
abstract.  Those  words,  which  were  common  to  the  French 
and  English  languages,  and  which  retained  in  both  the  same 
relative  value,  were  numerous  enough  to  supply  a  large  stock 
of  translated  articles :  these  were  interspersed  with  original  de- 
iinitions  of  some  contiguous  terms  peculiar  to  ourselves.  This 
neat  and  useful  work  attained  a  second  edition  in  1783:  it 
will  not  he  superseded  by  the  subsequent  but  inferior  attempt 
of  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

In  1783,  also,  was  printed  at  Berlin  a  second  edition  of 
Stosch's  Essay  toward  defining  German  words  of  like  meaning. 
Without  the  elegant  precision  of  Girard,  without  his  dexterous 
choice  of  examples,  which  makes  instruction  both  amuse  and 
tell,  the  German  synonymist  has  produced  a  work  of  fuller  and 
sounder  information.  It  is  voluminous,  it  is  heavy,  it  is  scho- 
lastic, it  is  diffuse,  it  is  too  metaphysical  *,  but  it  frequently  ex- 
plains the  reason  of  the  profusely  collected  facts.  Without  the 
etymological  method  of  Stosch,  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate 
usage  ;  to  discern  how  much  is  unalterable  in  habit ;  or  in  what 
direction  we  may  slide  into  untried  propriety.  So  much  of 
meaning  as  inheres  in  the  radical  and  primary  signification  of  a 
word  is  immortal ;  but  that  which  has  accrued  from  casual  ap- 
plication may  die  out  and  disappear. 

Eberhard,  the  author  of  the  volumes  before  us,  has  greatly 
improved  on  the  previous  labours  of  Stosch,  by  abridging  and 
condensing  them;  by  studiously  consulting  the  dictionary  of 
Adelung  for  corrective  and  additional  matter ;  and  by  the  com- 
position of  numerous  articles  wholly  new  and  very  instructive. 
Yet  even  Eberhard  falls  short  of  the  possible  perfection  of  a 
synonymist.     He  reasons  too  much  a  posteriori  from  usage  ;  too 
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little  a  priori  from  etymology :  he  oftener  supplies  the  w^at 
than  the  iu/jy  of  practice,  and  sharpens  instinct  instead  of  un- 
folding reason.  He  is  a  neater  not  a  clearer  writer  than 
Stosch ;  his  matter  is  ampler,  not  purer ;  his  instances  are  more 
lively,  not  always  more  convincing :  he  excels  Stosch  in  taste  of 
redaction  and  comprehension  of  terms. 

*  The  greatest  beauty  of  writing*  (says  our  author  in  his  preface, 
p.  xxxiv. )  *  is  precision  of  expression.  It  is  essentially  connected 
with  correctness  of  thinking ;  for  who  can  transfer  his  thoughts 
with  entire  exactness  of  contour,  and  significancy  of  accessory 
ideas,  v.^ho  does  not  form  them  definitely,  and  who  cannot  find  up 
among  the  whole  mass  of  kindred  terms,  the  only  word  which  repre- 
sents the  very  shade  and  shape  of  the  idea  in  his  mind  ? 

*  The  beauty  of  precision  derives  from  many  sources :  partly 
from  a  gratification  of  the  reason,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most 
pleasures  of  the  mind.  This  feeling  is  produced  by  that  just  har- 
mony between  thought  and  expression,  the  result  of  a  rational 
choice,  which  leaves  nothing  to  blind  chance,  but  is  decided,  even 
in  the  least  things,  by  the  best  motives. 

*  To  this  sympathy  with  an  author's  judicious  and  perpetual  ex* 
ertion  of  intellect,  may  be  added  the  exercise  of  personal  pene- 
tration, as  another  source  of  our  delight  in  precision  of  style. 
"Whatever  renders  remarkable  to  us  a  hitherto  unobserved  difference 
between  terms,  bestows  new  powers  of  definition,  and  gives,  as  it 
were,  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  drawing  to  the  mind.  Lessing,  who, 
in  the  fullness,  grace,  and  vividness  of  his  imagery,  is  equalled  or 
excelled  by  other  stylists,  surpasses  them  all  in  precision :  and  this 
gives  to  his  most  fugitive  essays  and  unmethodised  productions, 
nay  to  every  private  letter,  a  charm  which  others  vainly  emulate.' 

The  study  of  synonymy  is  well  adapted  to  teach  precision  of 
expression,  and,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  accuracy  of  think- 
ing; it  exercises  the  penetration,  and  improves  the  critical 
skill ;  and  it  tends  to  diminish  and  settle  those  verbal  disputes, 
which,  in  theology,  morality,  science,  indeed  in  all  the  branches 
of  philosophy,  have  so  often  divided  men  into  factions,  for 
want  of  understanding  each  other. 

We  should  willingly  translate  some  specimens  of  this  copious 
and  excellent  work :  but  the  parallel  words  of  different  lan- 
guages seldom  agree  so  exactly  as  to  allow  a  transfer  of  defi- 
nition. The  first  article  will  suffice  to  show  how  untranslatable 
for  any  practical  purpose  such  materials  are. 

*  jias  (carcase).  Luder  (carrion).  Both  thsse  words  describe 
the  remains  of  dead  bodies ;  the  first  not  of  beasts  only,  but  of 
men.  One  may  say  :  The  dead  were  left  so  long  on  tlie  field,  that 
beasts  of  prey  dragged  about  the  carcases.  The  body  of  man  is 
after  death  but  a  carcase,  the  nourishment  of  worms.  Carr.on  is 
only  applied  to  the  remains  of  dead  animals :  hence  it  is  a  less  n  ^ble 
expression  than  r^r^^j-^.*    Eberhard. 
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*  Aas  (carcase)  beinff  derived  from  to  eat,  originally  meant  any- 
body destined  for  the  food  either  of  man  or  beast,  and  is  so  used  in 
Luther's  bible,  (Gen.  xv.  10  and  11).  Now  it  is  used  only  for  the 
food  of  beasts,  and  is  not  applied  to  butcher's  meat,  but  is  used  of 
human  bodies.     Stosch.'  * 

The  words  are  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  most 
generic  terms  in  the  series;  the  articles  extend  through  six 
octavo  volumes :  a  sufBcient  index  facilitates  reference  and 
completes  the  work.  To  those  who  know  only  their  own  lan- 
guage, the  study  of  synonymy  may  be  necessary,  if  they  aspire 
to  write  it  with  purity  and  propriety.  But  to  the  etymologist, 
it  is  in  a  great  degree  useless  :  he  will  write  with  more  precibion 
who  keeps  in  view  the  radical  meaning  of  his  terms,  than  he 
who  seeks  an  authority  for  every  application  of  them.  Without 
etymology,  accuracy  may  acquire  correctness,  but  will  not  attain 
precision. 


Art.  III. — Bragur,     Vol.  L— VII.     %vo.     Leipsic.  1802. 

THIS  periodical  work,  conducted  by  Frederic  David  Grater, 
respects  the  mythological  and  philological  antiquities  of  the 
Gothic  nations  \  and  contains  a  number  of  original  antiquarian 
dissertations  interesting  to  the  whole  north  of  Europe.  A 
table  of  the  contents  will  best  explain  its  plan. 

*  Vol.  I. — The  Death-son^  of  Regner  Lodbrog — Dissertation  on 
the  Nornies — Translations  from  the  older  Edda — Dissertation  on 
the  Valkyries — Two  Songs  from  the  Havamal — Dissertation  on 
Valhalla  and  its  Heroes. 

Vol.  II. — Werdomar's  Dream — On  the  Spirit  of  northern  Poetry 
and  Mythology — On  the  Minstrels  of  the  Germans — Tyrfing,  a  Ro- 
mance— Cosmogony  of  die  Edda — Halli  and  Leikner,  a  Romance 
— Small  Poems — Notices  of  Manuscripts,  and  other  philological 
Matter. 

Vol.  III. — Sayers's  Descent  of  Frea,  from  the  English — On 
Druids,  Bards,  Skalds,  Minstrels,  Minnesingers,  and  Mastersingers 
— Spirit  of  northern  Poetry  and  Mythology  continued — Tyrfing 
continued — Extracts  from  the  Edda — Small  Poems — Philological 
Varieties. 

Vol.  IV.  Spirit  of  northern  Poetry  and  Mythology  continued — - 
On  Mastersingers — Rhapsody  on  German  Antiquity — On  early- 
Scottish  Poetry,  from  the  English  of  Tytler — On  German  popular 
Poetry — Miscellanies.' 


*  In  our  language,  on  the  contrary,  no  expreision  is  more  common  than  that 
ai  a  rcri^a/c-butchei.    Rev. 
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The  fifth  and  sixth  parts  are  deficient  in  the  set  transmitted 
to  us.     The  seventh  contains 

*  Eric  the  Wanderer — Tyrfing  continued — On  the  human  Sa- 
crifices of  the  ancient  Germans — Miscelhmies — On  the  Employ- 
ment of  northern  Mythology  by  the  Orator  and  the  Painter — On 
tlie  Conversion  of  the  Followers  of  Odin  to  Christianity — Poems — 
On  proper  Names — Spirit  of  northern  Poetry  and  Mythology  con- 
tinued.* 

From  this  catalogue  of  the  matter  translators  may  be  able  to 
judge  how  far  it  can  be  made  to  yield  any  tributary  mate- 
rials employable  here:  an  entire  translation  is  out  of  question j 
but  there  are  disquisitions  which  throw  light  on  the  conduct 
and  credulity  of  our  forefathers,  of  which  patriotism  would 
enjoy  the  detail,  and  taste  approve  the  importation.  One  of 
these,  that  we  may  do  our  part  in  assisting  to  domesticate 
foreign  information,  shall  here  be  translated. 

•    ON    ANCIENT    NORTHERN    LITERATURE. 

*  All  that  the  Scandinavians  and  Icelanders  have  written  in  their 
native  languages,  concerning  their  fabulous  or  real  history,  may  be 
included  under  the  denomination  of  ancient  northern  literature. 
From  this,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old-German  literature  should  be 
separated,  as  both  these  v/ould  be  too  defective,  without  the  reli- 
gious and  Christian  writings  they  contain,  to  throw  any  very  im- 
portant light  on  the  manners,  opinions,  deeds,  and  origin  of  our 
forefathers.  The  northern  literature  is,  besides,  rich  enough  to 
deserve  being  considered  as  a  separate  branch  of  study. 

'  The  oldest  works  consist  merely  of  poems.  Somewhat  later 
occur  histories  and  historical  romances,  both  called  sagas  when 
in  a  metrical  form.  Lastly  come  t]:)e  annals,  chronicles,  and  law- 
books. 

*  The  poems  of  the  skalds  are  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  the  sagas. 
The  manuscripts  of  these  ancient  northern  works  were  at  first 
preserved  in  Iceland  ;  but  the  largest  collections  of  them  no\» 
subsisting  are  those  in  the  Danish  libraries  of  Kopenhagen,  and 
those  in  the  Swedish  archives  at  Upsal. 

*  Sweden  first  began,  under  Gustavus  I.,  to  collect  northern 
manuscripts  ;  and  this  was  pursued  with  increased  zeal  under  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus.  In  the  year  1661  Jonas  Rugraan,  a  native  of 
Iceland,  who  studied  at  Upsal,  was  sent,  at  the  expense  cf  Sweden, 
and  by  the  recommendation  of  Olaus  Verelius,  into  Iceland  to 
obtain  manuscripts,  which  form  the  principal  basis  of  the  Upsal 
collection.  Animated  by  his  example,  his  countryman  Thormoder 
Torfveson  (or  Torfarus)  went  over  Iceland  for  a  similar  purpose. 
He  had  letters  from  Frederic  III.  to  the  bishops  Bryniolf  Sven- 
son  (Suenonius)  and  Gisle  Thorlakson  (Thorlacius),  who  were 
commanded  to  assist  him  in  collecting  Icelandish  records. 

*  In  the  year  1666,  on  the  proposition  of  the  chancellor  count 
Magnosus  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie,  it  was  icsolved  to  i\rand  an  anti- 
•juirian  college  at  Upsal,  whose  president  was  to  be  the  national 
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cliancellor  for  the  time  being.  A  year  afterwards  it  received  in- 
structions to  draw  up  and  put  to  press  whatever  might  seem  con- 
ducive to  the  explanation  and  preservation  of  Gothic  or  Scandina- 
vian antiquities.  For  this  purpose  a  hall  of  meeting  was  set  apart, 
and  an  engraver  and  a  type-founder  engaged  by  the  institution. 
Another  expedition  to  Iceland  was  proposed,  and  Peter  Salan  ap- 
pointed for  the  voyage  ;  but  this  v/as  relinquished  :  and  a  native  of 
Iceland,  Gudmunder  Olson,  was  induced  in  1680  to  undertake  the 
task  of  translating  such  manuscripts  as  were  in  the  ancient  dialect 
of  his  country.  His  brother  Helge  Olson  was  called  to  his  assis- 
tance, and  returned  in  1683  to  Iceland,  in  search  of  further  manu 
scripts.  He  brought  many  to  Sweden.  In  1685  the  antiquarian 
colle!;j[e  was  transferred  from  Upsal  to  Stockholm. 

*  This  antiquarian  zeal  of  the  Swedes  at  len,g;th  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Danes  ;  and  king  Christian  V.  published  an  edict  prohi- 
biting the  exportation  of  manuscripts  from  Iceland,  or  the  sale  of 
them  to  foreigners.  At  the  same  time  Thomas  Bartholin  (Bar- 
thohnus)  was  delegated  to  Iceland,  with  introductions  to  the  go- 
vernor Heidemann,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  collection  of  Ice- 
landish  antiquities. 

*  About  twenty  years  later,  tlie  celebrated  Arnas  Magnusen 
(Magnaeus),  professor  of  antiquities  at  Copeiihagen,  went  with 
Paul  Widalin  to  Iceland,  and  made  so  careful  a  search  for  ancient 
northern  manuscripts,  that  it  is  not  probable  any  thing  of  conse- 
quence should  henceforth  be  discovered.  In  this  way  was  obtained 
the  largest  collection  of  Scandinavian  manuscripts  that  had  yet 
been  made ;  which,  during  the  professor's  life,  were  in  his  own 
custody,  and  on  his  death,  in  1730,  became"  the  property  of  the 
university  of  Kopenhagen,  in  whose  library  they  were  deposited. 
This  truly  zealous  antiquary  bequeathed  all  his  property  for  the 
support  of  antiquarian  studies  ;  and  set  apart  an  annual  stipend  for 
two  persons,  who  were  to  consecrate  their  labou'-s  to  the  transla- 
tion, annotation,  and  edition  of  these  manuscripts,  under  the  in- 
spection of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  heads  of  the  university. 
In  1760  this  foundation  was  completed,  and  ratified  by  the  king. 

*  As  soon  as  the  more  celebrated  scholars  of  Denmark  got  to  th<? 
head  of  this  institution,  (Luxdorf,  Suhm,  Langebeck,  Finnsen, 
Kail,  and  Mollmann,  were  on  the  committee  in  1772,)  its  benefi- 
cial effects  were  perceived.  Long  ago  some  sagas  had  been  print- 
ed in  Iceland,  among  which  those  dated  Skalholt  are  peculiarly 
scarce.  Others  appeared  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  under  the  care 
and  inspection  of  Olof  Rudbek  the  elder,  Verel,  the  two  Pering- 
skiolds,  Renhielm,  Biorner,  Salan,  Brockmann,  Thorarin  Erich- 
son,  Mortenson,  Resen,  and  others,  whose  application  and  celebrity 
were  considerable.  But  all  these  editions  are  inferior  in  critical 
merit,  to  those  which  have  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
managers  of  the  Magnjean  institute. 

*  The  first  work  edited  by  them  was  the  Kristni-Saga  ;  the  latest, 
which  has  reached  the  writer,  the  Edda  of  Sasmund.  Luxdorf, 
Suhm,  Thcrlakson,  Kail,  and  Baden,  were  then  the  overseers  of 
tJie  institute. 

<  ft  is  v^-ell  known  how  much  northern  literature  is  indebted  to 
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Suhm.  Not  only  his  personal  learning  and  taste  have  been  Industri- 
ous in  scattering  light  over  the  different  branches  of  northern  hi- 
story, antiquities,  and  mytliology ;  he  also  assists,  with  a  more  than 
princely  liberaiily,  the  editors  and  the  publication  of  northern  do- 
cuments. His  own  voluminous  collections  (of  which  the  selling 
price  is  fifty  dollars)  he  is  perpetually  presenting  to  any  man  of 
letters,  introduced  to  him  as  a  person  delighting  in  northern  palaEO- 
sophy.  To  him  the  curious  are  indebted  for  tne  beautiful  editions 
of  Island's  Landnama-bok,  the  Orkneying  a  Saga,  the  Vigaglums 
Saga,  and  many  more. 

*  An  English  scholar  of  eminence  has  lately  acquired  rank  among 
the  promoters  of  septentrional  literature,  by  the  edition  of  some 
sagas,  the  reverend  James  Johnstone,  late  chaplain  to  the  British 
embassy  in  Denmark,  and  now  of  Megara  Cross  in  Ireland.* 

The  following  chrohological  list  of  the  editions  of  northern 
sagas  may  be  convenient  both  to  authors  and  collectors. 

*  1594?  Norske  Kongers  Kronicke,  &c. — Kopenhaven.   A  Chronicle 

of  northern  Kings  to  the  Year  1263,  edited  by  Jens  Mor- 

tenson,  preacher  at  Slangerup. 
1633  Snorre  Sturlesens  Norske  Kongers  Chronica,  &c.  A  Chronicle 

of  northern  Kings,   by  Snorro  Sturlesen ;  edited  by  Ole 

Worm    (Olaus   Wormius).    The  translator's  name  was 

Peter  Clausen,  and  he  was  employed  in  1599.     The  work 

did  not  appear  until  after  his  death. 
1658  Halfdani  Nigri  Historia,  Latine  versa  a  Thorarino  Erici.— 

Hafniae. 
1664-  Gothrici  et  Rolfi  Westrogothis   Regum  Historia ;   e   MS. 

edidit  Olaus  Verelius. — Upsalias.     A  double   title-page; 

one  in  Swedish  is  prefixed. 
1665  Edda  Islandorum  ;    Resenii.    Hafnije.     Containing  also 

Philosophia  antiquissima  Norvego-Danica   dicta  Voluspa; 

Resenii. — Hafniss. 
Ethica  Odini,  vocata  Haavamal ;  Resenii. 
Olaf  Tryggwasons  Saga;    edidit   Verelius. 

A  Swedish  version  accompanies  the  Icelandish  text. 
W6Q  Herrauds  och  Bosa  Saga  ;  af  Olao  Verelio.     Icelandish  and 

Swedish.     Printed  at  Upsala. 

1670  Norlands  Chronika  ;  a  Scandinavian  Chronicle  and  Glossary, 

translated  by  Jonas  Rugman,  at  the  instigation  of  Gro- 
tius ;  and  probably  printed  by  Peter  Brahe,  at  Wiisins- 
borg. 

1671  Hervarar  Saga ;  Olai  Verelii.     A  second  edition  was  made 

in  1674',  with  an  Appendix  of  Notes  by  Rudbek,  Professor 

of  Medicine.  4to. — Upsaliae. 
1673  "Woluspa  ;  Resenii. — Hafnise. 

1675  Sanct  Olaffs  Saga  ;  af  Johann  Hadorff.     Printed  at  Stock- 
^,         holm,  and  ornamented  with  an  engraving  of  St.  Clave. 
Ie76  TLorstens  Vikingsons  Saga ;  edited  by  Rudbek,  at  Upsal. 
16S0  Thorstens  Vikingsons  Saga  ;    a  second  edition,  superintended 

by  J.  J.  Reenhielm. 
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1687  Gotlandlnga  Saga;   by  Hadorff. — Stockholm..    A  Swedish 

version  ;   and  the  laws  of  Gotliland  are  appended. 

1688  Sagan  Landnama.   4to. — Skalh elite. 

1688  Schedas  Ara  Presiz  Froda  um  Island. — Skalhollte- 
1688  Christendoms  Saga.  4to.— Skalhollte. 

1688  Gronlands  Saga.  4to.— Skalh oUte. 

1689  Saga  Ofafs  Tryggvasonar.  4 to. — Skalhollte.     The  fire  for€. 

going  Articles  were  all  edited  by  Bishop  Thorlakson 
(Theodorus  Thorlacius),  dedicated  to  Christian  V.,  and 
printed  by  Henry  Kruse. 

1690  Fragmentum   Msti.   Runici   Hialmars   och   Ramers   Saga; 

edited  by  Lucas  Halpap,  with  a  vernacular  interpretatioiu 
— Upsal. 

1691  Historia  Olai   Tryggwae    Filii ;    edited    by    Reenhielm.— 

Upsal. 

1693  Fortissimorum  Pugilum  Egllli  et  Asmundi  Historiam;  il- 

lustravit  Petrus  Salanus.  4to. — Upsals. 

1694  Sagann  af  Sturlauge  hinum  Starfsama ;  af  Gudmund  Olofs- 

son,  Regio  Translatore  Linguse  antlquas. — Upsalae. 

1695  Illuge  Grydar  Fostres  Historia;    af  Gudmund  Olofson.— 

Upsalse. 

1696  Arae  Multiscii  Schedae  de  Islandia ;  was  begun  to  be  printed 

at  Oxford,  under  the  inspection  of  Christen  Worm,  after- 
.  wards  bishop  of  Sielland,  but  never  completed.     It  was 
sold  with  a  new  title-page  dated  1717  or  1716. 

1697  Heimskringla :    sive   Historian    Regum    septentrionalium   a 

Snorrone  Sturlonide  conscriptse,  quas  Notis  illustravit  Jo. 
Peringskiold.     2  vol.  folio. — Stockholmlae. 

1697  Koetilli  Hoengi  et  Grimonis  Hirsutigense  Historia;  inLatinum 
translata  per  Islefum  Thorlevium. — Upsalas.  The  volume 
contains  two  otlier  sagas  not  noticed  in  the  title-page— 
Historia  Orvari  Odde,  and  Historia  Hcdini  et  Hugonis. 

1699  Thorsten  Vikingsons  Saga  by  Rudbek. 

1710  Historia  Hialmari  Regis  Biarmlandise ;  edited  by  John  Pe- 
ringsklold. — Holmlae. 

1715  Wilkina-Saga ;  also  by  Peringskiold. — Stockholmlae. 

1719  Sogubrot;  also  by  Peringskiold. — Stockholm. 

1720  Hialmters  og  Olvers  Saga  ;  by  Peringskiold. — Stockholm. 
1722  Asmund  Kappebanes  Saga  ;  by  the  same. — Stockholm. 

1732  Gronlands  Saga;  with  a  Danish  version;  by  A.  Bussaeui.— 

Kopenhaven. 

1733  Arii  Froda  Schedae  ;  also  by  Bussaeus. — Havniac. 

1737  Nordlska  Kampa  Dater;  edited  by  Eric  Julius  Biomer. 
Folio. — Stockholmia?.  This  volume  contains  a  great  va- 
riety of  sagas. 

1746  Hyperboreorum  Edda  Studio  Johannis  Groanson.  4to. — 
Upsalse. 

1750  De  Yfverborna  Atlingars  eller  Sulogothars  ok  Nordmanners 
Patriarkaliska  Lara  ;    edited   by  Goranson.     4to. — Stocky 
holm.     This  volume  contains  the  Voluspa,  and  is  in  factw 
continuation  of  the  preceding. 

1756  Monumens  de  la  Mythologle  et  de  la  Pocsi  des  anciens 
Scandinaves ;  par  Mallet,    4to. — Copeuhaguc. 
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Nokrer  Marg-Froodcr  Sogu-Thatter.    A  Collection  cf  Sagas 

edited   by   Biorn   Marcusson,    and    printed    in    quarto    at 

Hoohim. — There  is  also  an  octavo  collection  of  Sagas 

piinted  the  same  year,  at  the  same  place,  by  the  same 

editor  :  containing  difFerent  materials,  of  which  the  precise 

title  is  unknown  to  the  compiler  of  this  catalogue. 
Snorre  Stiirlesen's  Norske  Kongers  Kronike ,  edited  by  Peter 

Clausen.    4to.---Ki6benhaven. 
Sagan    om    Ingwar  Widtfarne  j    edited    by  Nils    Reinhold 

Brockman.    4to. — Stockholm. 
Five  Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry. — London. 
Speculum   Regale;    edited   by   Halfdan   Einersen.    4to. — 

Soroe. 
Northern  Antiquities.    2  vol.    Svo. — London. 
Sagan  iif  Niali  Thorgeirssyni ;    edited  by  Olaus  Olavius* 

4to. — Kaupmannahaven. 
Kristni-Saga.    Svo.-— -Hafnise. 
Islands  Landnama-bok  ;    edited  anew  by  Johannes  Finnasus. 

4to. — Havniae. 
Annales  Biornonis  de  Skardsa.     Vol.  I.    Edited  by 

Oiavius. 
Ditto.     Vol.    II.      Edited    by    Magnus   Ketllson. 

Hrappseyje. 
Sagan  af  Gmmlaugl   Ormstungu   ok   Skalldrafni. 

Hafniae. 
Bodvarsynes  Rumur  af  Kervoru  Angantyrsdottur. 

8vo. — Hrappseyas. 
Heimskringla  edr  Noregs   Konunga-Sogor ;    the  chronicle 

of  Snorre  Sturleson  edited  by  Gerhard  Schoning.     Havnis. 

Many  sagas  are  appended. 
Sitmund's  Edda,  by  J.  Schimmelman.     Stettin. 
Hungurvaka. — Haunios. 

Aeh  og  Minning  Magnusar  Gislasonar. — Kopenhaven. 
Danske  Sange  af  det  aldste  Tidsriim  ;  edited  by  Sandvig. — 

Kopenhaven. 
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17£0  Orkneyinga  Saga;  edited  by  Jonas  Jonsjus.. 


1782 
1782 

17^3 
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Haunise. 

Rymbcgla  ;  edited  by  Stepl^.anus  Biornonis. — Hauni-de. 

Anecdotes  of  Clave  the  Black ;  edited  by  the  Rev.  James 
Johnstone. — Copenhagen. 

The  Norwegian  Account  of  Haco's  Expedition  against  Scot- 
land in  1^63  ;  edited  by  J.  Johnstone. — Copenhagen. 

Lodbrokar-Quida ;  edited  by  J.  Johnstone. — Copenhagen. 

A  Fragment  of  x\ncient  History;  by  the  same. — Copen- 
hagen. 

Eigiis-saga. — H  rappsey. 

Forsog  til  en  Oversattelse  af  Saemund's  Edda;  by  B.  C. 
Sandvig.    Svo. — Kiopenhaven. 

Hervararsaga  ;  edited  by  S.  Biornonis. — -Hafni^e. 

Viga-Glums  Saga  ;  edited  by  G.  Petersen. — Hafnlae. 

Eyrbyggia-Saga  ;  edited  by  G.  J.  Thorkelin Hafnia?. 

Ion  Loptson's  Encomiast ;  edited  by  John  Erichsen.  4to. — 
Kiopenhaven. 

Eciua  Knythmica  'vulgo  Sscmundlna  dicta.  4to. — Haf* 
niae.' 
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Xo  tliese  may  be  added 

*  Knythlnga  Saga ;  sive  Historia  Cnutldarum  Regum  Dania; 
Islandice  et  Latino,  pp.  268  j  of  which  the  date  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained.' 

The  introductory  discourse  to  the  foregoing  essay  is  the 
work  of  F.  D.  Grater,  and  the  appended  catalogue  of  Erasm\is 
Nyerup. 

The  antiquary  who  should  undertake  the  elucidation  of  the 
Gothic  age  of  British  history,  the  settlement  of  the  Picts,  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Scandinavians,  would  hardly  consider  his  duty  as 
accomplished,  without  an  attentive  perusal  of  almost  all  the  do- 
cuments here  enumerated.  Yet  how  is  he  to  obtain  access  to 
them  without  visiting  the  collections  of  Kopenhagen  and  Up- 
*;al  .♦*  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  therefore,  that  a  more  com- 
pendious form  of  consultation  were  contrived  •,  and  that  a  re- 
publication of  the  best  edition  of  each  saga  were  made  in  one 
e»conomically  printed  set  of  folios.  From  the  number  of  second 
and  third  impressions  of  the  same  document,  which  occur  in 
the  list,  it  is  probable  that  the  stock  of  original  materials  is 
nearly  exhausted  :  this,  therefore,  is  the  fit  time  for  a  complete 
compilation.  Such  a  v/ork  would  be  vreicomed  by  all  the  greater 
libraries  of  Europe :  and  who  so  proper  for  die  task  as  Mr. 
Nyerup  } 

To  the  scattered  cultivators  of  a  given  branch  of  inquiry,  it 
is  convenient  to  find  in  one  specific  place  the  notice  of  whatever 
is  going  on  in  Europe  in  that  department.  We  wish  therefore 
that  Mr.  Griiter  v.'ould  include  in  his  plan  the  republication  of 
minute  but  instructive  tracts,  such  as  Schloetzer's  Isliindische 
Literatur  und  Geschichte ;  and  the  analysis  at  least  of  works 
of  art  so  impressive  as  Ewald's  Death  of  Balder.  Snorre  Stur- 
lesen's  life,  promised  in  one  of  the  volumes,  occurs  no  doubt  in 
the  deficient  portion  of  our  set.  Some  attempts  m.ight  be  made 
to  reduce  mythology  to  history,  and  to  ascertain  the  time  of 
Odin  J  but  the  chief  use  of  old  songs  is  to  supply  a  theme  for 
new  ones.  Translations  and  epitomes  of  those  most  remarkable 
for  romantic  adventure,  ai-e  therefore  among  the  most  welcome 
contributions. 


Art.  IV.  La  Guerre  des  Dieux,  ^c,  Paris.  1802. 
The  War  of  the  Gods  ;  a  Poem  in  te?i  Cantos,  By  E,  Parny. 
THE  Chajisons  Madcgasses  of  this  voluptuous  poet  are  elegant 
and  pleasing  productions :  in  his  new  work  he  oversteps  the 
utmost  limits  of  decency.  When  a  book  is  so  obscene  that^ 
cannot  be  enjoyed  without  moral  degradation,  and  so  profane 
that  it  cannot  be  circulated  without  religious  infringement,  yet 
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so  popular  as  to  have  passed  through  half  a  dozen  editions,  ft 
becomes  a  fit  object  of  epitomisation,  in  order  that  curiosity 
may  rest  content  with  the  strainings,  without  groping  for  the 
grease  in  the  serse.  This  must  be  our  apology  for  giving  any 
account  of  this  fanciful  but  licentious  epic  poem,  the  fable  of 
wliich  is  in  part  borrowed  from  a  celebrated  dialogue  of  Wie- 
land  on  the  abolition  of  paganism  by  Theodosius. 

I.  The  first  book  opens  with  an  assembly  of  the  Olympiaa 
divinities. 

*  De  Jupiter  on  celebralt  la  fete  ; 
Et  tons  les  dieux,  grands,  moyens  et  petits, 
Devant  son  trone  ayant  courbe  la  tete, 
Dinaient  au  ciel,  ou  de  leur  souverain 
lis  partageaient  le  deli  cat  festin. 
Leur  nourriture  est  friande  et  legere ; 
Quelques  Eurus  envoyes  sur  la  terre 
Leur  apportaient  le  parfum  des  autels ; 
Sur  des  plats  d'or  on  mangeait  ambroisie. 
Et  Pon  buvalt,  dans  Pagate  polie, 
Ce  doux  nectar  qui  fait  les  immortels. 
Comme  ils  buvaient,  arrive  a  tire  d*aile 
L^oiseau  divin  qui  porte  Jupiter. 
Maitre,  dit-il,  dans  les  plaines  de  Pair 
Place  par  toi,  je  faisais  sentinelle. 
Mes  yeux  sont  bons  :  ils  ont  vu  tout  la-bas 
Des  etrangers  d'assez  mince  apparence, 
Au  maintien  humble,  aux  cheveux  longs  et  plats, 
Baissans  leur  fronts  jaunis  par  Pabstinence, 
Marcher  sans  bruit,  de  cote,  pas  a  pas, 
Les  mains  en  croix  sur  leur  maigre  poitrine, 
Et  par  milliers  franchir  a  la  sourdine 
Le  raur  sacre,  qui  cenie  tes  etats, 
Partez,  Mercure,  allex  les  reconnaitre, 
Dit  Jupiter,  et  sachez  leurs  dcsseins. 

Minerve  alors  :   Ces  gens  la  sont  peut-etre 
De  nouveaux  dieux  devenus  nos  volsins. 
Le  croyez  vous,  ma  fille  ?  Je  le  crains  ; 
'A  nos  depens  Phomme  commence  a  rire, 
Et  nosexces  pretent  a  la  satire  : 
Nous  vieilllssons,  je  le  dis  sans  detour : 
Notre  credit  baisse  de  jour  en  jour  : 
Je  crains  Jesus.' 

At  length  Mercury  returns  with  the  requisite  information ; 

*  On  va  tres  vite  alors  qu'on  a  quatre  ailes. 
Volla  Mercure,  11  entrc,  et  sur  son  front 
On  lit  dcja  de  facheuses  nouvelles. 

Ce  sont  des  dieux. — Se  peut-il  ?   Quel  afFront ! 
^-    Ce  sont  des  dieux  bien  reconnus,  vous  dis-je, 
Chez  lez  Remains  plus  que  nous  en  credit. 
§ans  dignite,  iai^s  grace,  et  sans  esprit. 
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Leur  protnpt  succes  me  parait  un  prodige. 

J'ai  lu  pourtant  leur  brevet  sur  velln 

En  bonne  forme,  et  signe  Constantin. 

Par  cet  ecrit,  Jupiter,  on  t'engage 

^A  respecter  Jesus-Chrlst,  et  sa  cour ; 

Et  la  moitie  du  celeste  sejour 

De  ces  Juifs  doit  etre  Papanage. 

A\L  dernier  mot  de  ce  facheux  recit, 

De  toutes  parts  s'eleve  un  cri  de  rage : 

Tombons  sur  eux  !  Au  combat  i  Au  carnage  !  * 

A  milder  counsel,  however,  prevails:  by  the  advice  of 
Apollo,  the  new  divinities  are  invited  to  an  amicable  repast, 
which  the  Muses  enliven  with  song ;  the  Graces,  and  Hebe,  and 
Cupid,  with  dance.  After  the  repast,  the  Virgin  Mary  strays 
into  the  apartment  of  Venus,  and  tries  on  the  cestus. 

*  Et  des  amours  la  cohorte  legere 
Soudain  se  montre,  et  I'entoure,  et  lul  dit : 
Jeune  maman,  par  quelle  heureuse  adresse 
^A  vos  attraits  ajoutez-vous  sans  cesse  ? 
D'etonnement  d'abord  elle  rougit. 

Puis  se  rassure,  et  tendrement  sourit 

^A  ces  enfans  qui  Pavaient  alarmee. 

L'un  sur  ses  mains  verse  Peau  parfumee 

Qu'un  autre  essuie,  ils  sement  sur  ses  pas 

Le  frais  jasmin  et  la  rose  nouvelle ; 

Puis  avec  grace  ils  unissent  leurs  bras, 

Et  sortent  tous  en  chantant :  Qu*elle  est  belle!' 

II.  The  second  book  thus  describes  the  empyreum,  or  para- 
dise of  the  Christian  divinities.  Veiled  in  the  obscHrity  of  a 
foreign  language,  it  can  be  transcribed. 

*  Un  beau  milieu  des  nuages  ouverts 
Sur  un  autel  environne  d'eclairs 

Du  triple  Dieu  la  grandeur  est  assise. 
*A  ses  genoux,  ou  bien  a  leurs  genoux. 
La  Vierge  occupe  un  tabouret  modeste. 
Le  doux  Jesus,  du  bon  ordre  jaloux, 
Devant  Pautel  range  la  cour  celeste. 
Au  premier  banc  brillent  les  Seraphlnsy 
Du  haut  trio  contemplateurs  fideles. 
Ces  clairs  flambeaux,  ces  lampes  eternelles, 
Brulent  toujours  devant  le  saint  des  saints. 
Le  pur  amour  sans  cesse  les  consume, 
Le  pur  amour  sans  cesse  les  rallume. 
Plus  bas  on  volt  des  visages  tres  ronds 
Et  tres  vermeils,  des  cheveux  courts  et  blonds, 
De  beaux  yeux  bleus,  des  bouches  aussi  belles, 
De  frais  mentons  d*ou  s'echappent  deux  ailes, 
Mais  point  de  corps ;  ces  minois  enfantins, 
Ces  tetes  la,  se  norament  Cherubtns. 
App.  Vol.  IJ.  2  M 
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Nous  les  almons ;  nos  peintres  de  village 

Dans  leurs  tableaux  en  font  sou  vent  usage. 

Viennent  apres  les  Domhmtionsy 

Tronesj  Vertusy  Princlpautes,  Puissancej, 

Esprits  pesans,  grosses  intelligences, 

Qu'on  charge  peu  de  saintes  missions. 

Du  ciel  ensuite  arrivent  les  guerriers  ; 

Les  generaux,  colonels,  officiers, 

Connus  la-haut  sous  le  titre  d^jlrchangesf 

Le  sabre  en  main,  conduisent  leurs  phalanges. 

Sous  les  drapeaux  les  ylnges  reunis 

Sont  par  Jesus  inspectes  et  benis. 

De  gaze  fine  une  robe  legere, 

Un  casque  d'or  a  panache  flottant, 

Un  bouclier,  un  tranchant  cimeterre, 

De  ces  guerriers  forment  ^accoutrement. 

Du  paradis  la  milice  innombrable 

Obeissait  au  valeureux  Michel, 

Qui  sous  ses  pieds  a  terrassc  le  diable. 

Pour  suppleans,  il  a  ce  Gabriel, 

Beau  messager,  que  la  Vierge  Marie 

Toujours  protege  ;  et  Padroit  Raphael, 

Qui  sut  jadis,  avec  un  peu  de  fiel, 

Desaveugler  le  bon  homme  Tobie, 

Plus  has  enfin  on  voit  tons  les  Elus 

Dans  le  parterre  ensemble  confondus.* 

To  these  mansions,  and  to  this  assembly,  the  Olympian 
deities  are  in  their  turn  invited :  mysteries,  which  represent  the 
fall  of  man  and  the  incarnation,  are  performed  in  pantomime 
for  the  amusement  of  the  guests. 

lU.  The  next  book  opens  with  a  mythos,  or  religious  allego- 
ry, which,  however  loosely  connected  with  the  poem,  may 
deserve  transcription,  as  it  seems  to  reveal  the  author's  uni- 
versal tolerance. 

*  Abandonnant  la  terrestre  demeure, 
Un  jour,  dit-on,  six  hommes  vertueux, 
Morts  a  la  fois,  vinrent  a  la  meme  heure 
Se  presenter  a  la  porte  des  cieux. 
L'ange  parait,  demande  a  chacun  d'eux 
Quel  est  son  culte  ;  et  le  plus  vieux  s*approche 
Disant :  Tu  vois  un  bon  Mahometan. 

'  L'Ange. 

*  Entre,  mon  cher,  et  tournant  vers  la  gauche, 
Tu  trouveras  le  quartier  musulman. 

*  Le  Second. 

*  Moi  je  suis  Juif. 

<  L'Ange. 
*  Entre  et  cherche  une  place 
Parmi  les  Juifs.     Toi  qui  fais  la  grimace 
'A  cet  Hebreu,  qu'es  tu  ? 
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'  Le  Troisieme, 
*  Lutherien. 

*  L'Ange. 

*  Soit ;  entre,  et  va,  sans  t'etonner  de  rlen, 
T'asseoir  au  temple  ou  s*assemblent  tes  frereg. 

*  Le  2uatrieme. 

*  Quakre. 

<  VAnge. 
*  Ehbien!  entre,  et  garde  ton  chapeau. 
Dans  ce  bosquet  les  quakres  sedentaires 
Forment  un  club ;  on  y  fume. 

*  Le  Quakre. 

*  Bravo! 

*  Le  Cinquieme. 

«  J'ai  le  bonheur  d'etre  bon  catholique ; 
Et  comme  tel,  je  suis  un  peu  surpris 
De  voir  un  Juif,  un  Turc,  en  paradis. 

*  UAnge. 

*  Entre,  et  rejoins  les  tiens  sous  ce  portique. 
Venons  a  toi :  quelle  religion 

As-tu  suivie  ? 

*  Le  Sixieme, 

*  Aucune. 

*  UAnge. 

*  Aucune  ? 

*  Le  Sixieme. 

*Non. 
«  UAnge. 
<  Mais  cependant  quelle  fut  ta  croyance  ? 

*  Le  Sixieme. 

*  L'ame  immortelle,  un  Dieu  qui  recompense 
Et  qui  punit ;  rien  de  plus. 

*  UAnge. 

*  En  ce  cas 
Entre,  et  choisis  ta  place  ou  tu  voudras.' 

From  this  digression  the  author  returns  to  the  business  of 
the  poem,  and  narrates  the  circumstances  which  were  to  inter- 
rupt the  apparent  harmony  of  the  rival  celestials. 

*  Trop  negliges  dans  leur  petit  domaine 
Les  djeux  payens  subsistaient  avec  peine. 
L'encens  manquait.     Leurs  rivaux  plus  heureiix 
Escamotaient  les  terrestres  prieres, 

Les  hymnes  saints,  les  ofFrandes,  les  voeux, 
Et  les  parfums  la-haut  si  necessaires. 
Gens  afFames  n'entendent  pas  raison. 
Peu  satisfaits  de  leur  maigre  pitance, 
Quelques  Sylvains,  d'un  appetit  glouton, 
Pleuraient  un  jour  leur  premiere  abondance. 
2  M2 
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Leurs  polngs  femes,  leurs  regards  mena^ans, 
6ur  les  Chretiens  se  detoumaient  sans  cesse. 
lis  dcclamaient  centre  I'humaine  espece  ; 
Quand  tout  a  coup  un  nuage  d*encens 
De  lour  humeur  adoucit  la  tristesse. 
Bon,  dit  Tun  d*eux,  celui-lk  vient  a  nous ; 
De  sa  vapeur  d'avance  je  m*enivre. 
Comme  il  est  gros  !  Amis,  rassurez-vous  ; 
Pour  quelque  terns  nous  aurons  de  quoi  vivre. 
'A  bien  diner  a  tort  il  s'attendait. 
Quarante  saints,  qu*  un  ange  commandait, 
Au  paradis  convoyaient  ce  nuage. 
II  s*approcha  des  Sylvains  etonnes^ 
Et  passa  juste  a  deux  doigts  de  leurs  nez. 
Ce  qui  n'ctait  qu'un  simple  badinage, 
Au  serieux  fut  pris  par  ces  pandours. 
De  Jupiter  I'ordre  est  precis  ;  n'importe  ; 
"Adoups  de  sabre  ils  tombent  sur  Pescorte. 
L*escorte  a  peur  ;  elle  crie  au  secours  : 
En  attendant,  les  coups  pleuvent  toujours. 
L'angCi  prive  de  ses  ailes  rapides, 
'Apied  s'enfuit ;  on  houspille  les  saints ; 
Tout  se  disperse  j  et  deja  les  Sylvains 
Sur  le  convoi  portent  leurs  mains  avides. 
Du  paradis  accourent  par  bonheur 
D'autres  Chretiens  qui  leur  font  lacher  prise. 
D'autres  payens  arrivent  par  malheur. 
Qui  des  premiers  soutiennent  I'entreprise. 
Trente  contre  un  ces  Chretiens  combattaient ; 
Plus  aguerris  ces  payens  les  frottaient ; 
Et  la  victoire  est  encore  indecise. 
Mais  j*apper9ois  Samson.* 

Nor  does  Samson  Conduct  himself  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
his  reputation  j  he  routs,  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  the 
pagan  army. 

*  Samson  triomphe  ;  et  le  parquet  celeste 
Des  dents  qu'il  brise  est  dcja  parseme. 
Par  un  courier  intelligent  et  preste 
De  ce  degat  Hercule  est  informe. 
^Ace  recit  le  vaillant  fils  d'Alcmene 
Repond,  J*y  cours  :  et  quittant  les  remparts, 
D*un  pas  rapide  il  traverse  la  plaine, 
Et  des  Chretiens  etonne  les  regards. 
Tel  qu'en  hurlant  une  hyene  sauvage, 
De  qui  la  faim  aigrit  encore  la  rage, 
Du  Gevaudan  abandonee  les  monts : 
Le  feu  Jaillit  de  sa  rouge  prunelle ; 
L'efFroi,  la  mort,  descendent  avec  elle 
Sur  les  troupeaux  epars  dans  les  vallons  : 
Tout  fuit,  enfans,  chiens,  bergers,  et  moutons. 
Des  Philistins  le  vainqueur  intrepide. 
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Se  promettant  un  triomphe  de  plus, 

Seul  attcndit  le  vainqueur  de  Cacus. 

Irapunement  on  n'  attend  pas  Alcide. 

De  prime  abord,  au  heros  des  Hebreux 

De  sa  massue  il  porte  un  coup  afFreux. 

Brave  Samson,  ton  casque  est  mis  en  pieces ; 

Ton  crane  saint,  frappe  si  rudement. 

Est  ebranle  sous  ses  croutes  epaisses  ; 

Ton  large  front  s*incline  forcement ; 

Ton  oeil  se  trouble  &  voit  mille  etincelles  ; 

Sur  tes  grands  pieds  un  moment  tu  chancelles ; 

Un  seul  moment.     Ce  n'est  rien !  Ce  n*est  rien ! 

II  dit :  ce  mot  fait  rire  le  payen. 

O  du  Tres-haut  assistance  imprevue  ! 

De  la  machoire  un  coup  miraculeux 

En  mille  eclats  a  brise  la  massue. 

JLe  fier  Samson  releve  un  bras  nerveux  : 

Le  fier  Alcide  au  visage  lui  lance 

Le  court  trongon  qui  formait  sa  defense, 

Et  brusquement  le  saisit  aux  cheveux. 

*A  cet  aspect  tons  les  Chretiens  palissent, 

Et  leurs  clameurs  dans  les  airs  retentissent : 

Maudit  payen  !  il  va  les  arracher.* 

And  in  fact  Hercules  plucks  the  fatal  hair  from  the  head  of 
Samson,  and  then  wins  an  easy  victory.  Judith  and  Apollo, 
Michael  and  Mars,  are  also  brought  into  conflict.  Night  ad- 
journs the  combat. 

IV.  In  an  episode,  the  amours  of  Saint  Germain  TAuxerrois, 
and  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  favourite  saints  of  the  Parisians,  are 
narrated.  A  nocturnal  sally  of  Priapus  and  the  Fauns  threatens 
the  eleven  thousand  virgins  w^ith  violation ;  but  the  pagans  are 
taken  prisoners,  desert  to  the  enemy,  receive  baptism,  and  as- 
sume the  monastic  dress. 

V.  A  troop  of  Bacchanals  seduce  with  love  and  wine  angels 
and  others  of  the  faithful.  Moses  disperses  them.  It  is  im- 
possible to  extract  from  this  canto  a  decent  passage. 

VI.  The  devils  of  the  Christian  creed  attempt  possession  of 
Tartarus,  and  expel  Pluto  and  the  Furies :  Charon  takes  his 
boat  upon  his  back,  and  Cerberus  slinks  away  howling.  The 
entrance  of  the  demons  is  thus  desGribed  by  Pluto : 

*  D'un  cell  avide  ils  cherchaient  le  Lethe  ; 
Car  le  passe,  dit-on,  les  importune. 
On  leur  montra  ce  fleuve  souhaite. 
Tons  aussitot,  d'une  ardeur  peu  commune, 
Sautent  dans  I'onde  ;  et  I'implacable  dieu. 
Qui  les  poursuit,  change  cette  onde  en  feu. 
En  blasphemant  ils  gagnent  le  rivage  ; 
Dans  1' Ely  see  ils  vont  se  rafraichir. 
L'un  presentait  au  souffle  du  Zephyr 
Ses  bras  rotis,  et  son  rouge  visage  j 
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X.*autre  s*etend  sous  un  humitle  ombrage  ; 
L'autre  tout  nu  se  roule  sur  les  fleurs, 
Et  les  desseche :  on  entend  leurs  clameurs. 
Ces  noirs  demons  dans  ce  frais  paysage 
Couraient  epars,  &  des  legers  ruisseaux 
Leur  soif  ardente  allait  tarir  les  eaux. 
Soudain  le  Styx  gronde,  bouillonne,  ecume, 
Avcc  fracas  s'cleve  sur  ses  bords  ; 
Et  sous  des  flots  de  soufre  et  de  bitume 
II  engloutit  notre  enfer,  et  nos  morts.' 

This  recital  determines  Jupiter  to  retreat  toward  the  north, 
and  to  seek  the  assistance  of  Odin,  and  other  heathen  divi- 
nities. 

VII.  The  seventh  canto  narrates  many  vain  attempts  of  the 
Olympians  to  recover  their  ascendency  among  mortals. 

VIII.  Next  occurs  a  scene  in  empyreum,  wherein  Ga- 
briel, by  means  of  a  magic  lantern,  exhibits  to  the  elect  the 
progressive  popularisation  of  Christianity. 

IX.  Minerva  returns  from  her  embassy  to  Valhalla ; ,  and 
brings,  to  the  aid  of  Jupiter,  Odin,  Heimdal,  Thor,  the  Valky- 
ries, and  other  divinities  of  the  Goths. 

X.  In  the  general  battle  which  ensues,  Odin  cleaves  Michael 
in  twain  ;  the  wolf  Fenrir  endangers  the  lamb,  and  Jove's  eagle 
the  dove  of  God  ;  the  elect  tremble,  the  saints  run,  the  angels 
pray ;  ^the  apparent  defeat  of  the  Christian  divinities  is  com- 
plete ;  when  it  is  announced  that  not  valour,  but  cowardice;  if  ^ 
approved  by  man,  was  to  win  the  victory. 

*  Ici  I'on  plaide,  et  Pon  juge  la-bas : 
L'homme  a  juge  ;  bien  ou  mal,  il  n'importe : 
De  Constantin  voici  I'edit  fatal : 
Des  aujourd'hui,  payens,  on  vous  supprime. 

*  II  n'avait  pas  menti ;  sur  notre  terre 
S'executait  la  sentence  severe. 

En  ce  moment  de  ces  pauvres  payens 
On  renversait  les  temples,  les  statues  ; 
Au  prealable  on  confisquait  leur  biens  ; 
On  insultait  leurs  pretres  dans  les  rues  ; 
Et  ce  seul  cri  rctentissait  dans  Pair: 
Vive  la  croix  !  au  diable  Jupiter ! ' 

Had  this  lively .  poet,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  win  from 
the  author  of  the  Pucelle  the  prize  of  obscenity  and  profane- 
ness,  contented  himself  with  selecting  the  beautiful  without 
the  licentious  features  of  paganism  j  and  had  he  preferred  a 
respectful  to  a  blasphemous  personification  of  the  objects  of 
Roman-catholic  worship  j  there  were  enough  of  the  fanciful  in 
the  structure  of  his  fable,  and  enough  of  the  picturesque  in  the 
colouring  of  his  style,  to  have  rendered  his  book  commenda- 
ble :  it  must  now  be  banished  to  the  sofa  of  libertinism  and  the 
closet  of  impiety. 
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Art.  V. — Armales  de  Chymie.      ( Contw.ued from  Vol.  XXXIX. 
p,  530.     Second  Series.) 

Annals  of  Chemistry.     No.  133 — 138  inclusive. 

WE  are  reminded,  by  an  early  occurrence  in  this  number, 
of  the  third  volume  of  the  Analyses  of  Klaproth,  which  we  had 
intended  to  continue,  but  which  must  now  be  omitted,  as  an 
English  translation  has  appeared  •,  and  the  first  article  we  shall 
notice  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  forty-sixth  of  these  Annals, 
is  entitled  '  Conjectures  on  Stones  fallen  from  the  Atmosphere. 
By  Eusebius  Salverte.' — ^The  various  opinions  on  this  subject  we 
have  formerly  stated.  M.  Salverte  joins  with  those  who  sup- 
pose the  stones  to  be  formed  in  the  atmosphere,  by  a  union 
of  their  ingredients  previously  volatilised. 

*  We  know  that  every  metal  may  be  raised  in  vapour ;  and 
that  hydrogenous  gas  can  dissolve  the  least  volatile  bodies,  as  iron, 
charcoal,  &c.  Suppose  that  in  the  burning  process  of  a  volcano, 
or  in  the  less  perceptible  but  more  constant  one  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  organic  bodies,  the  iron  and  nickel  are  sublimed  by 
heat,  and  carried  off  with  the  hydrogenous  gas,  which  dissolves 
them  :  this  aerial  solution  will  then  rapidly  rise  to  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere.  A  stratum  of  hydrogen,  as  I  have  else- 
where shown,  exists  in  these  regions,  and  is  continually  renewed,  in 
consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  water,  producing  the  greater 
number  of  phsenomena  which  accompany'  thunder,  and  auroras 
boreales  of  every  kind.  In  storms,  that  is,  when  the  equilibrium  is 
established,  with  an  explosion,  between  the  electricity  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  atmosphere,  what  must  happen  ?  The  hydrogen  in- 
flames, and  forms  one  of  tliose  luminous  meteors  which  constantly 
precede  the  fall  of  stones.  The  buniing  gas  abandons  the  metal 
which  it  had  dissolved,  reducing  that  which  was  oxidated.  The 
violent  heat  produced  at  the  moment  melts  the  metal,  and  the  at- 
traction of  its  molecules  unites  it  in  masses  more  or  less  considera- 
ble, which,  falling  on  the  earth,  preserve  for  a  time  a  portion  of 
the  caloric,  developed  during  their  formation.  The  surface,  which, 
in  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  ignition,  was 
alone  able  to  absorb  oxigen,  is  slightly  oxidated.  The  internal 
parts  consist  of  the  pure  metal.' 

This  opinion,  not  on  the  whole  improbable,  nor  feebly  sup- 
ported, is,  nevertheless,  liable  to  many  objections,  which  we 
cannot  at  present  enlarge  on.  We  preserve  the  facts  for  other 
speculators.  In  the  135th  number,  to  which  we  step  on  to 
unite  the  kindred  subjects,  M.  Vauquelin  has  published  the 
analysis  of  many  of  these  stones,  whose  nature  is  uniform,  and 
entirely  similar  to  those  analysed  by  Mr.  Howard.  The  iron 
is  whiter,  approaching  nearer  in  its  appearance  to  tin,  than  the 
iron  found  in  mines  ;  it  is  also  harder,  and  forged  with  greater 
difficulty.     M.  Vauquelin  objects,  with  great  force  of  argum.ent, 
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to  every  theory  offered ;  and  observes  that  these  substances 
seem  to  enter  the  atmosphere  horizontally,  though  in  their  fall 
they  really  describe  a  curve.  However  hostile  to  our  first 
conceptions,  he  thinks  that  there  is  no  direct  proof  against  their 
coming  from  the  moon. 

«  Memoir  on  Cutaneous  Aerial  Perspiration.  By  M.  Trous- 
set.* — Many  physiologists  have  supposed  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  aerial  perspiration  ;  and,  if  there  be,  that  it  merely 
consists  of  a  small  portion  of  fixed  air.  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  count  Mllly  in   1777,  of  Priestley  and  Fontana  in  a  subse- 

Suent  sera.  Ingenhouz  supposed  it  to  be  azotic  gas ;  Fourcroy, 
lat  it  had  no  existence.  M.  Trousset  has,  however,  found  it 
to  be  azotic  gas;  and  thinks  that  this  was  really  the  air  col- 
lected by  count  Milly,  and  mistaken  by  him  for  fixed  air.  He 
adds  various  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  different  opinions  of 
other  naturalists. 

*  Observations  on  the  Decomposition  of  Acetite  of  Lead,  by 
Zinc  in  its  Metallic  State.  By  L.  A.  Planche.'— The  powerful 
attraction  of  zinc  for  oxygen  has  been  often  the  subject  of  no- 
tice; and  the  very  pleasing  experiment  of  suspending  a  piece  of 
zinc  in  a  solution  of  acetite  of  lead,  when  the  latter  metal  re- 
sumes its  brilliancy,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  zinc  in  an  arbo- 
rescent form,  called  by  Dr.  Black  the  arbor  Saturni,  is  often 
exhibited  in  courses  of  chemistry,  and  in  the  chemists'  win- 
dows. Our  author  has  examined  this  experiment  with  some^ 
care,  and  improves  it  in  many  respects.  With  distilled  waters 
the  process  is  quicker,  but  the  tree  less  elegant,  from  the  more 
rapid  crystallisation  of  the  lead. 

The  first  memoir  of  the  1 34th  number  is  an  abstract,  by  M, 
Adet,  of  an  American  work,  by  Robert  Harn,  junior,  entitled 
*  A  Memoir  on  the  Blow-Pipe,  and  the  Means  of  supplying  it 
with  Air.' — To  employ  the  breath  is  inconvenient ;  nor  can 
the  instrument,  by  this  mean,  convey  oxygen.  Bellows  are 
also  inconvenient  on  other  accounts ;  and  our  author  thinks 
that  the  gazometer  of  Lavoisier  is  the  only  commodious  in- 
strument ;  but  this  apparatus  is  too  costly  for  ordinary  use ;  and 
hence  Mr.  Harn  substitutes  a  different  one,  which  he  styles  the 
hydrostatic  blow-pipe,  as  its  action  depends  on  hydrostatic 
principles.  Even  this,  however,  appears  by  far  too  complicated  ; 
and  to  give  an  idea  of  it  requires  the  assistance  of  the  plate. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  convenient  in  this  respect,  that  heat  may  be 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  oxygenous  and  hydrogenous 
gas ;  and  that  oxygenous  or  atmospheric  air  may  be  supplied  at 
will.  In  the  combustion  of  the  two  former  gases,  explosions 
are  prevented  by  a  very  ingenious  contrivance.  Mr.  Harn  has 
completely  melted  barytes,  alumine,  and  silex,  by  exposing 
them  to  an  aerial  flame,  en  supporters  of  silver  or  charcoal. 
The  products  of  the  fusion  of  the  two  la<;t  were  alike,  and  had 
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the  appearance  of  a  white  enamel.  Melted  br.r)^es  resembled  a 
mass  of  the  colour  of  ashes,  which,  after  long  exposure  to  the 
aerial  flame,  offered  some  yellow,  brilliant  points.  If  it  be  cer- 
tain that  barytes  is  an  earth,  these  brilliant  points  can  be  only- 
particles  of  the  silver  supporter,  or  of  the  extremity  of  the 
pipe  which  conducts  the  flame.  Lime  and  magnesia  were 
melted  with  much  difficulty;  not  on  account  of  their  refrac- 
tory nature,  but  from  the  difliculty  of  keeping  them  in  the 
flame.  In  small  portions,  however,  they  became  a  black  glass. 
*  Perhaps,'  adds  M.  Adet,  '  this  blackness  arises  from  some 
iron  ;  since,  in  great  heats,  iron  unites  with  calcareous  earths. 
Similar  black  glass  is  always  found  among  the  scoriae  of  melted 
iron,  in  which  limestone  is  employed.  A  small  mass  of  platina 
was  melted  into  a  flattened  sphaeroidal  button,  as  fluid  as  mer- 
cury.' The  author  thinks  that  gold,  silver,  and  platina,  boil  on 
melting,  for  the  charcoal  was  gilt  in  the  proximity  of  the 
melted  metal :  in  some  cases  he  thinks  he  saw  marks  of  oxida- 
tion in  these  particles.  Iron,  when  melted,  seemed  to  com- 
bine with  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumlne  j  but  it  does  not  appear 
whether  these  be  solutions  or  combinations.  Plumbago  was 
melted  by  this  aerial  flame;  and  the  melted  mass  dissolved  lime. 
A  kind  of  charcoal  is  found  in  Pennsylvania,  v\dnch  burns  with 
difliculty,  but,  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  with  a  fii-ee  cur- 
rent of  air,  burns  freely,  without  smoke,  flame,  or  ashes.  Mag- 
nesia and  lime,  exposed  to  the  aerial  flame  on  this  coal,  showed 
marks  of  fusion.  The  first  of  these  substances  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  glass  globule ;  the  other  was  a  brownish  semi-vitre- 
ous mass.  This  machine  costs,  in  Philadelphia,  twenty  dol- 
lars, (about  4/.  lOj-.);  but,  without  the  improvements,  or  rather 
in  the  state  of  a  common  blow-pipe,  less  than  twenty  shil- 
lings. 

*  An  Account  of  the  Composition  and  Use  of  Chocolate. 
By  M.  Parmentier.' — This  short  *  Notice'  comprehends  some 
information  valuable  to  the  valetudinarian  who  depends  on 
chocolate  as  a  part  oi  his  diet.  It  points  out  the  source  and 
the  means  of  detecting  numerous  impositions,  and  on  the  whole 
gives  a  concise  and  valuable  account  of  the  preparation,  in  lan- 
guage which  we  cannot  shorten.  Chocolate  is  often  adulte- 
rated with  lime  and  iron,  as  it  is  ground  on  a  marble  table, 
with  an  iron  pestle.  It  is  adulterated  more  designedly  witii 
meal,  with  isinglass,  gum  arable,  &c. ;  and  these  our  author 
enables  us  easily  to  detect.  The  adulterations  with  lime  and 
iron  appear  to  be  at  least  innocent. 

*  Memoir  on  the  Means  of  rendering  the  System  of  Tonrro- 
fort  more  perfect.  By  M.  Guiart,  the  younger.'- — Botanists 
have  always  very  highly  esteemed  the  method  of  Tournefort; 
and  our  author's  plan  renders  it  more  natural,  as  by  this  mean 
ithe  system  is  reduced  more^iearly  to  the  classiikation  of  Jussieu, 
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improved  by  Ventcnet.  Our  author  suppresses  the  distinction 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  comprises  the  twenty-two  classes  of 
Tournefort  in  sixteen  ;  the  last  class  including  the  cryptogamiae. 
Three  grand  divisions  are  established  ;  the  first  including  those 
flowers  which  have  two  envelopes,  a  calyx,  and  corolla ;  the 
third,  those  which  have  one  only  ;  the  second  contains  the 
compound  flowers.  A  more  minute  account  of  the  whole  sy- 
stem would  detain  us  too  long. 

*  Conjectures  on  the  Formation  of  Ice  in  the  Cavern  of  the 
Grace-Dieu.  By  M.  Cadet.' — ^This  cavern  offers  a  singular 
anomaly :  the  ice  is  more  plentiful  and  solid  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  almost  wholly  wasted  in  the  winter  season.  This 
appearance  our  author  explains  from  the  cold  produced  by  the 
evaporation  from  the  thick  foliage  around  during  summer. 

*  To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  of  Chemistry,  on  a  new 
Spring  of  Petroleum.' — ^This  spring  was  discovered  at  Amiano, 
a  town  in  the  state  of  Parma,  near  the  confines  of  Liguria.  It 
appears  to  be  of  considerable  purity,  its  specific  gravity  being, 
to  that  of  water,  as  83  to  10@;  and  to  that  of  olive  oil  as  91 
to  100.  It  is  employed  with  advantage  in  lighting  the  city  of 
Genoa  ;  7in(X  the  necessary  precautions,  which  are  useless  to  us, 
are  detailed  in  this  paper. 

*  Abstract  of  a  Memoir,  by  M.  P.  S.  Simon,  of  Berlin,  en- 
titled "  Galvanic  Experiments  to  determine  the  Quantities  of 
Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  which  are  separated  on  the  Decompo- 
sition of  Water." ' — The  experiments  in  this  memoir  are  not 
very  consistent ;  but  on  the  whole  it  appears  that  these  gases 
are  separated  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  2.527  with  respect  to 
their  bulk,  and  of  85  to  15  with  respect  to  weight.  There 
was  no  increase  of  heat.  The  author  adds  that  he  has  col- 
lected many  observations,  which  seem  to  show  that  the  Voltaic 
column  is  adapted  to  change  the  state  of  different  substances 
in  a  way  that  has  been  supposed  to  require  the  existence  of  a 
considerable  heat. 

*  Chemical  Observations  made  by  Larcher  Daubancour  and 
Zanetti  the  elder,  on  different  Animal  Fluids  submitted  to  the 
Galvanic  Influence.' — This  paper  is  less  interesting,  since  there 
Were  no  standards  to  ascertain  what  might  be  the  comparative 
effects  of  a  change  of  temperature  and  rest  only.  The  fluids 
employed  were,  the  urine  of  an  adult  just  voided ;  2dly,  the 
recent  urine  of  a  child  ;  5dly,  the  urine  of  a  child  after  standing 
twenty-four  hours  j  4thly,  the  bile  of  a  sheep  •,  Sthly,  of  a 
calf;  6thly,  of  an  ox;  7thly,  milk;  8thly,  blood.  In  each 
there  was  some  coagulation  and  precipitation.  In  the  urine, 
the  writer  thinks  the  precipitation  Vv^as  not  owing  to  decompo- 
sition, but  that  the  Galvanic  fluid  produced  a  partial  separation 
of  its  salts,  without  any  other  change.  Of  course  he  advises 
the  Galvanic  power  to  be  avoided,  while  the  bladder  is  full. 
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He  suspects,  also,  that  the  precipitation  of  the  bile  Is  owing  to 
a  partial  decomposition ;  since  he  obtained,  separately,  a  small 
portion  of  its  resinous  and  alkaline  parts,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  albumen.  These  experiments,  however,  are  less  valuable  for 
the  reasons  assigned ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that,  from  the  de- 
tail of  the  experiments,  the  Galvanic  power  appears  to  have 
been  very  weak. 

'  Experiments  to  show  the  Presence  of  the  Prussic  Acid  al- 
ready formed  in  some  Vegetable  Substances.  By  M.  Vauque- 
lin.' — The  taste  and  smell  of  bitter  almonds,  the  kernels  of 
peaches,  apricots,  &c.  resemble  so  much  those  of  the  Prussic 
acid,  that  tlie  suspicion  of  its  being  formally  contained  in  these 
substances  was  sufficiently  obvious.  In  fact,  it  had  been  dis- 
<;overed  by  M.  Schrader  of  Berlin  ;  and  M.  Vaiiquelin,  by  these 
experiments,  has  confirmed  the  discovery.  The  Prussic  acid, 
however,  is  not  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  in  calcined  blood, 
since  it  precipitates  the  iron  of  a  green  colour;  which  shows  tliat 
it  is  oxygenated.  The  bitter  taste,  &c.  is,  however,  probably 
not  wholly  owing  to  this  acid ;  since  so  little  of  the  Prussian 
blue  can  be  precipitated,  and  the  liquor  afterwards  seems  to 
have  lost  little  of  its  bitterness.  Perhaps,  as  the  author  re- 
marks, the  acid  may  not  be  in  a  proper  state  to  continue  with 
the  iron ;  or,  at  the  moment  of  adding  the  sulphuric  acid,  a 
part  may  be  redissolved  in  the  fluid.  The  deleterious  nature 
of  the  Prussic  acid  may  account  for  the  injuries  arising  from  the 
bitter  kernels  of  the  fruits  just  mentioned,  though  these  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  first  memoir  of  the  135th  number,  which  we  shall  now 
notice,  is  *  An  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Carbonnel,  a  Spa- 
nish Physician,  to  M.  Deyeux,  on  a  new  Process,  by  Means  of 
which  a  Stone-coloured  Pigment  may  be  obtained  which  re- 
sists the  Injuries  of  the  Air.' — ^This  process  has  been  often  pub- 
lished. It  consists  of  quicklime  mixed  with  the  serum  of 
blood,  for  which  some  English  artists  have,  with  advantage, 
substituted  milk.  It  destroys,  however,  the  brushes  so  fast, 
that,  though  convenient  for  dispatch  without  leaving  any  smell, 
it  is  far  from  being  osconomical. 

'  Memoir  on  Opium,  read  to  the  Pharmaceutic  Society.  By 
M.  De  Rosse,  Apothecary  at  Paris.' — The  different  results, 
and  some  unexpected  ones,  in  the  various  analyses  of  opium 
that  have  been  undertaken,  induced  the  author  again  to  engage 
in  a  similar  work,  with  opium  of  the  best  quality,  as  some  of  the 
chemists  seem  to  have  employed  the  drug  in  an  adulterated 
state.  By  repeated  solutions  and  evaporations,  a  resin,  with 
an  oxygenated  extractive  matter,  was  produced  :  some  saline 
parts  were  conspicuous ;  but  no  salt  in  any  considerable  propor- 
tion could,  in  this  way,  be  obtained.     The  purest  extractive 
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matter  that  could  be  procured  by  these  means,  was  still  a  com- 
pound. 

A  solution  of  the  precipitate  from  alcohol  in  water  pro- 
duced, on  evaporation,  a  foliated  saline  substance,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  potash.  There 
seems  to  have  been  also  another  salt,  whose  nature  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  There  is,  moreover,  in  the  watery  solution 
a  vegetable  matter,  which,  after  having  been  precipitated  by  al- 
cohol, is  no  longer  soluble  in  water.  This  the  author  styles  the 
oxygenated  extract.  Alkalis,  either  mild  or  caustic,  produced 
a  copious  precipitate  from  a  solution  of  opium,  which  M. 
Proust  considered  as  a  pure  resin.  It  is,  however,  a  combina- 
tion of  lime  and  vegetable  matter,  v/ith  a  small  proportion  of 
alumine.  The  acid  which  appears  in  some  of  the  precipitates, 
is  in  small  quantity,  and  seems  to  be  the  acetous. 

The  'mere*  of  opium,  that  is,  the  part  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
when  v/ashed,  still  retains  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  opium, 
though  the  solution  loses  it  as  soon  as  it  is  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree warmed.  When  this  *  mere'  is  exhausted  by  repeated  in- 
fusions of  alcohol,  it  appears  to  contain  only  the  remains  of 
vegetables,  some  sand,  and  small  flints.  Boiling  water  will  still 
extract  a  little  f^cula,  mucilage,  and  gluten.  The  parts  which 
the  alcohol  dissolves  are  resin,  some  salts,  and  an  oily  matter. 
The  proportions  of  these  different  substances,  which  Baume 
gives,  are  sufficiently  exact,  except  with  respect  to  the  salt  and 
oily  matter.  Our  author  found  that  a  kilogramme  of  pure 
opium  contained  about  forty  grammes  of  salt,  and  thirty  of  oil ; 
that  is,  two  pounds  troy  contained  ten  drachms  of  the  farmer, 
and  about  seven  and  a  half  of  the  latter.  The  essential  salt  of 
opium,  when  pure,  is  white  :  it  crystallises  in  rectangular 
prisms,  with  rhomboidal  bases,  often  connected  in  little  hoops. 
It  is  void  of  taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  re- 
quiring 400  parts  of  boiling  water  for  its  solution,  again  falling 
down  when  the  solution  is  cold.  It  does  not  redden  the  tinc- 
ture of  turnsol.  It  is  soluble  in  twenty-four  parts  of  boiling, 
and  near  100  of  cold,  alcohol.  The  former  solution  is  preci- 
pitated by  water,  in  an  opake  white  powder.  It  dissolves  in 
all  the  acids,  and  is  precipitated  by  an  alkali.  Caustic  alkalis 
somewhat  increase  its  solubility  in  water  \  and  the  acids,  when 
not  in  excess,  precipitate  it.  jEtker  and  volatile  oils  dissolve 
this  salt,  with  the  assistance  of  heat ;  but,  on  cooling,  it  again 
falls  down  in  a  liquid  oily  form ;  and  the  salt  crystallises  at 
the  bottom  of  this  liquid.  Other  properties  of  this  saline  sub- 
stance are  added  ;  with  some  variations,  when  obtained  by  dif- 
ferent preparations.  Our  author,  however,  considers  this  as  a 
new  substance  in  vegetables ;  and,  by  some  experiments  on 
dogs,  thinks  that  its  effects  are  the  same  as  those  of  opiujo^ 
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The  dose  was  from  about  ten  to  fifteen  grains.  The  Inconve- 
nience which  these  animals  experienced,  was  relieved  by  vine- 
gar; which,  in  the  author's  opinion,  acts  as  a  counterpoison  to 
opium,  by  the  solubility  of  its  essential  salt  in  acids.  It  is  in 
tlie  salt  then  that  the  virtue  of  opium  is  supposed  to  reside- 
Of  the  oily  parts  of  opium  he  does  not  speak  ;  and  the  best  pre- 
paration he  leaves  to  be  determined  by  the  result  of  future  re- 
searches. He  seems  to  prefer  the  extract,  procured  from  a 
very  dilute  solution  in  cold  water,  by  means  of  the  carbonat 
of  potash. 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Means  of  destroying  Infection  in  the 
Air,  of  preventing  Contagion,  and  checking  its  Progress.  By 
Lu  B.  Guyton-Morveau.  2d  Edition.' — The  abstract  of  this 
second  edition  is  by  M.  Adet,  and  is  abundantly  full  and  com- 
plimentary. The  author,  resuming  the  name  of  Morveau,  still 
argues  in  favour  of  the  nitrous  acid  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
contagion  ;  though  he  admits  that  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
is  stronger,  and  may  be  employed  with  safety.  The  second  edi- 
tion ditfers  from  the  former  by  containing  a  reply  to  a  very  ju- 
dicious criticism  of  Dr.  Odier,  of  Geneva,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  method  of  procuring  the  nitrous  acid  free  from  the  orange- 
coloured  fumes. 

*  Means  of  remedying  some  Inconveniences  arising  from  the 
Inequality  of  Fire  in  Distillations  in  the  large  Way.  By  the 
chevalier  Edelcrantz.' — ^This  article  contains  only  some  obvi- 
ous remarks  on  the  process  of  distillation,  and  is  by  no  means 
iiiteresting. 

*  Application  of  the  Fire  of  Stoves  to  the  Preparation  of  an 
Extract  of  Opium  by  a  long  Digestion,  By  M.  Barrier,  Apo- 
thecary at  Pontarlier.' — The  extract  of  opium,  alluded  to  in 
the  title,  is  a  preparation  recommended  by  Baume ;  and  the 
digestion  is  ordered  to  be  continued  for  six  months.  Tliis,  as 
M.  Barrier  asserts,  is  enough  to  frighten  the  chemist ;  and  he  has, 
in  this  paper,  described  a  boiler  which  may  be  adapted  to  a 
common  stove.  If  one  winter  be  not  long  enough,  he  adds> 
the  process  may  be  resumed  the  following  one. 

*  Analysis  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of  La  Chapelle  Godefroy, 
near  Nogent  on  the  Seine.  By  MM.  Cadet  and  Salverte.' — 
This  spring  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  half  a  league 
west  of  Nogent.  It  is  a  chalybeate,  containing,  in  a  pint,  car- 
bonate of  lime  3.63,  and  carbonate  of  iron  3.03,  grains.  The 
authors  describe,  at  some  length,  the  qualities  of  the  surround- 
ing soil,  in  order  to  explain  the  source  of  these  impregnations. 

'  A  Report  of  a  Stratum  of  Bituminous  Wood,  read  to  the 
Ligurian  National  Institute.  By  M.  Majou,  Public  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  &c.' — ^We  lately  mentioned  a  spring  of  petro- 
leum, discovered  on  the  north  of  the  Appennines,  which  gives 
light  to  the  new  Ligurian  republic,  while  the  present  stratum 
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afForcIs  heat.  "We  suppose  all  these  blessings  will  be  attribute 
to  the  superintendence  and  presidentship  of  Bonaparte.  The 
present  stratum  was  found  about  fifteen  leagues  distant  from 
the  peiroleum  spring.  Cast  el  Nuovo  is  a  district  of  Lunigiana, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Italian  republic.  In  the  plain  of  this 
country,  at  half  a  league  from  the  mouth  of  the  Magra,  is  the 
stratum  mentioned.  It  is  surrounded  by  calcareous  and  argil- 
laceous strata  of  different  thickness,  and  inclined  in  very  diffe- 
rent directions.  It  is  evidently  an  alluvial  country,  formed  by 
waters,  which  have  destroyed  some  ancient  woods,  one  of 
which  the  author  supposes,  with  reason,  to  have  been  the 
lucus  sacer  of  the  ancient  Luna.  It  retains  all  the  characters  of 
wood  J  and  its  specific  gravity,  to  that  of  distilled  water,  is  as 
1235  to  1000.  Its  properties  are  those  of  charcoal;  and  sul- 
phurated iron,  in  grains,  is  found  between  the  strata.  It  in- 
flames easily,  and  gives  a  stronger  heat  than  the  charcoal  of 
oak.  Its  cinders  contain  potash,  oxid  of  iron,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia. 

The  first  article  of  the  136th  number,  the  first  ofVoL 
XL VI.,  is  '  A  Letter  from  Van  Marum  to  Berthollet,  con- 
taining an  Abstract  of  Experiments  to  show  that  violent 
Conflagrations  may  be  extinguished  by  very  inconsiderable 
Quantities  of  Water,  by  Means  of  portable  Pumps.' — M.  Van 
Marum  tried  the  utility  of  the  anti-incendiary  liquor  of  Aken> 
a  Swede,  with  some  efl^ect ;  but  soon  found  that  small  quanti- 
ties of  water,  well  directed,  would  be  equally  useful.  The  in- 
gredients of  Aken's  fluid  we  shall  transcribe  from  the  paper  be- 
fore us.  It  consists  of  forty  pounds  of  sulphat  of  iron,  thirty 
of  alum,  mixed  with  twenty  pounds  of  red  oxid  of  iron  (col- 
cothar)  and  200  of  clay.  The  proportion  of  water  is  not 
mentioned.  Van  Marum's  success  with  common  water  con- 
sists in  pouring  it  only  on  the  wood  which  is  inflamed ;  and 
then,  in  succession,  on  that  which  is  catching  Are :  the  vapour 
that  arises  prevents,  in  his  opinion,  the  access  of  atmospheric 
air,  and  thus  extinguishes  the  flame.  The  portable  pumps  are 
designed  for  the  more  easy  and  exact  direction  of  the  water. 
Several  instances  of  the  advantages  of  this  plan  are  subjoined. 

*  Report  read  to  the  Society  of  Pharmacy,  at  Paris,  on  a 
Memoir  communicated  by  the  elder  Dubuc.  By  MM.  Despres, 
Bouriat,  and  Boullay.' — ^The  object  of  this  memoir  is  to  show 
the  necessity  of  ascertaining,  with  greater  precision  than  has 
been  hitherto  done,  the  strength  of  the  spirit  used  in  pharma- 
ceutic preparations.  He  employs  spirit  of  38,  32,  26,  and  20, 
of  the  areometer,  we  suppose  Baume's,  which  he  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  4,  respectively;  and  his  experiments  are  made  on 
jalap,  aloe,  ipecacuanha,  bark,  and  squills.  To  extract  the 
largest  proportion  of  jalap,  the  strongest  spirit  is  necessary ;  but 
N°  3  will  extract  a  large  proportion  of  the  gummy  resin,  which 
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will  be  better  fitted  for  delicate  habits,  and  form  the  basis  of  a 
good  vinous  tincture.  For  aloe  he  advises  the  strongest  spi- 
rit ;  and  a  still  stronger  tincture  may  be  made  by  previously  di- 
gesting it  with  water,  before  the  strong  spirit  is  applied.  For 
ipecacuanha  the  weakest  spirit  is  recommended ;  and  he  ad- 
vises the  ipecacuanha  wine  to  be  prepared  from  this  tincture. 
His  syrupus  ipecacuanhae  is  formed  by  boiling  two  ounces  of 
the  root  in  twenty  of  boiling  water.  It  must  be  filtered  after 
twenty-four  hours'  infusion.  A  pint  of  this  liquor,  and  two 
pounds  of  white  sugar,  may  be  boiled  to  a  syrup ;  and,  when 
half-cold,  four  ounces  of  the  tincture  made  with  the  spirit  N°  4. 
The  tincture  of  bark  should,  he  thinks,  be  prepared  from  the 
weakest  spirit ;  and  from  this,  also,  he  would  prepare  the  wine ; 
but  not  the  syrup,  as  it  would  become  turbid.  After  cold 
water  has  taken  up  as  much  of  the  bark  as  it  can  dissolve, 
spirit  will  still  extract  some  resin :  so  that  Baume  was  mistaken 
when  he  said  that  cold  water  would  dissolve  all  the  resin,  the 
extractive  matter,  and  the  gum  of  the  bark ;  and  that  macera- 
tion was  preferable  to  ebullition.  He  distinguishes  two  ex- 
tracts ;  one  prepared  by  strong  decoction,  which  extracts  all  the 
active  parts  of  the  bark ;  the  other  prepared  by  hot  water 
poured  on  bark  deprived  of  its  resin  by  spirit.  The  spirit, 
adapted  for  separating  the  different  principles  of  the  squill  in 
their  best  state,  is  the  weakest,  viz.  N°  4.  With  this  he  re- 
commends the  preparation  of  wine  of  squills ;  from  its  remains 
after  evaporation,  an  extract  of  squills  ;  and,  with  honey,  a  mel 
scilliticum.  The  memoir  concludes  with  four  new  formula;, 
•u/z.  for  the  liquid  laudanum  of  Sydenham,"  tartar  emetic,  the 
butter  of  lead,  and  the'  unguentum  nitratum ;  but  these  formulae 
add  little  to  our  pharmaceutic  knowledge. 

The  commissioners,  in  their  report  of  this  memoir,  are  a  little 
severe  •,  but  as  we  have  passed  some  of  the  objectionable  parts 
without  remark,  we  shall  only  add  their  remarks  on  one  or 
two  of  the  passages  that  we  have  noticed.  Baume,  they  ob- 
serve, is  not  censurable  for  want  of  precision,  as  he  and  every 
other  pharmaceutist  by  eau  de  vie  mean  spirit  from  18°  to  20°;. 
by  spirit  of  wine  of  alcohol,  from  30°  to  32°;  and  by  rectified, 
spirit  of  wine  of  alcohol,  from  36°  to  38°.  Baume,  in  particu- 
lar, has  in  many  preparations  employed  the  precautions  which 
Dubuc  recommends.  These  commissioners  advise  only  two  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  strength,  Wz.  from  18°  to  20°,  for  roots, 
stalks,  barks,  gums,  resins,  extractive  juices,  &c. ;  and  from 
36°  to  38°  for  pure  resins,  natural  balsams,  &c.  In  more  com- 
pound preparations,  however,  these  two  classes  should  not  be 
mixed.  They  remark,  respecting  the  tincture  of  jalap,  that 
Baume  was  aware  of  M.Dubuc's  distinctions;  and  they  add,  that, 
though  the  weaker  spirit  extracts  a  larger  quantity  of  ingredi- 
ents, yet  of  the  whole  a  less  proportion  is  pure  resin.     We 
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suspect,  however,  from  some  experiments,  that  a  proportion  of 
the  giimmy  matter  is  necessary  to  sheath  the  acrimony  of  the 
resin  ;  since  a  tincture  made  with  pure  resin  is  too  active  and 
tlrastic  for  general  use.  I'hey  show  that  M.  Dubuc  has  not 
correctly  given  the  idea  of  Baume,  respecting  the  extract  of 
bark  -,  but  his  error  is  not  very  important.  Their  syrup  of 
ipecacuanha  is  made  by  pouring  six  pints  of  cold  water  on  six 
ounces  of  ipecacuanha.  This  infusion  is  continued  twenty-four 
hours,  the  fluid  decanted,  and  two  other  effusions  of  cold  water 
repeated  for  the  same  time.  These  three  infusions  are  mixed, 
and  made  into  a  syrup  with  twelve  pounds  of  sugar.  One 
ounce  of  this  syrup  is  equal  to  twelve  grains  of  the  root.  On 
the  whole,  however,  they  highly  commend  the  memoir,  and 
order  it  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  who  are  preparing  their 
new  Dispensatory. 

*  A  Biographical  Account  of  J.  F.  Clouet,  member  of  the 
National  Institut.».' — M.  Clouet  was  a  chemist  of  considerable 
ability  and  character;  but  we  cannot  with  advantage  offer 
any  abstract  of  this  sketch. 

The  first  article  of  the  1 37th  number  is  entitled,  *  New  Ob- 
servations on  the  Use  of  Acid  Fumigations  to  purify  Infected 
Air  and  check  Contagion,  with  the  most  simple  Methods  of 
completely  attaining  this  Object.  Extracted  from  the  Corre- 
spondence of  M.  Guyton  on  this  Point.* — ^These  communi- 
cations are  chiefly  intended  to  support  the  eflicacy  of  acid 
fumigations,  particularly  the  oxygenated  muriatic  vapours,  to 
which  the  author  gives  a  decided  preference.  Perhaps  our 
readers  will  be  pleased  to  find  a  description  of  the  purifying 
bottle,  which,  on  opening  the  stopple,  exhales  an  atmosphere 
of  pure  air,  or  rather  of  oxygenated  muriatic  gas. 

The  bottles,  which  must  be  rendered  portable,  should  not  ex- 
ceed the  capacity  of  four  and  a  half  centlitres,  or  forty-five  cubic 
centimeters  (about  two  and  a  quarter  cubic  inches,  somewhat 
less  than  an  ounce  and  half).  They  are  adapted  to  a  case  of 
hard  wood,  closed  with  a  screw.  Into  this  bottle  are  put  three 
grammes  (forty-five  grains)  of  black  oxid  of  manganese 
powdered,  but  not  fine ;  and  passed  only  through  a  coarse 
sieve.  To  this  are  added  7.5  cubic  centimeters,  or  three-fourths 
of  a  centlitre,  about  one-third  of  a  cubic  inch,  one  and  seven 
eighths  drachm  of  pure  nitric  acid  of  1.40  specific  gravity,  about 
39.0,  according  to  Baume's  areometer ;  and  an  equal  quantity 
in  bulk  of  muriatic  acid  of  1.134<,  nearly  17°:  about  two-thirds 
of  the  bottle  are  empty ;  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  its  burst- 
ing. The  author  adds  a  plan  of  an  apparatus  for  purifying 
hospitals ;  and  reflects  somewhat  severely  on  Dr.  Smith,  who 
has  appropriated  to  himself  a  discovery  which  M.  de  Morveau 
thinks  exclusively  due  to  the  French  chemists. 

*  Preparation  of  a  Lute  proper  for  all  Chemical  Operations 
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where  Luting  is  required.  By  M.  Paysse/ — ^This  lute  is  simple^, 
and  is  said  to  be  very  efEcacious':  it  is  composed  of  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  two  eggs,  with  half  their  weight  of  w^ell  slaked 
lime,  applied  on  a  piece  of  cloth. 

*  Observations  on  the  Hypericum  Foliatum  (St.  John's  Wort). 
By  M.  Baunach.' — ^The  juices  of  this  plant  are  chiefly  resinous  j 
but  the  flowers  and  tops  are  filled  with  grains,  which  dissolve 
in  water  and  alcohol,  tinging  them  of  a  blood-red  colour,  and 
in  vinegar,  to  which  it  gives  a  most  beautiful  crimson  hue. 
Some  slight  hints  of  the  management  of  this  vegetable  sub- 
stance in  dyeing  are  added,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the 
work.  It  is  also  remarked,  that  the  juices  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  tanin ;  and  that  the  precipitate,  formed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  sulfate  of  iron,  greedily  absorbs  oxygen,  thus  changing 
to  the  nature  of  a  resin.  Our  author  could  not  draw  over  any 
oil  by  distillation  in  a  separate  state. 

'  Memoir  on  the  Nature  and  new  Properties  of  the  Prussia 
Acid.  By  M.  Curaudau.' — It  appears  from  our  author,  th^t 
the  Prussic  calcination  contains  only  two  principles  of  the  radi- 
cal;  viz.  azote  and  carbon.  The  third  is  afterwards  added ; 
and  in  this  first  process  our  author  seems  to  have  discovered  a 
new  agent,  which  he  calls  carbonated  azote  of  potash.  This 
substance  immediately  decomposes  water  ;  and  thus  favours  the 
oxygenation  of  the  carbon,  and  the  union  of  the  hydrogen 
with  the  azote  and  carbon.  The  union  of  this  radical  with 
different  substances  wall  of  course  obtain  different  names.  The 
hydrogen  is  not  originally  combined  in  a  sufficient  proportion 
to  form  ammonia,  but  acquires  it  by  a  further  action  and  de- 
composition of  water.  A  part  of  the  radical  may  be  decom- 
posed, by  constantly  moistening  the  Prussic  calcination  with  a 
solution  of  sulfate  of  iron  at  its  maximum  of  oxygenation ;  and 
the  radical  only  becomes  an  acid  from  the  union  of  the  oxygen^ 
furnished  by  some  metallic  salt  necessary  to  its  formation. 

'  On  the  best  Method  of  Preparing  the  Gummy  Extract  of 
Opium.  By  Leroux.' — ^This  method  is  much  shorter  and  more 
convenient  than  Baume^s.  It  consists  in  making  a  solution  of 
opium  in  warm  water,  which  is  evaporated,  and  tlie  opium  left 
of  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract.  This  is  dissolved  in  alcohol 
of  from  30°  to  32^,  and  the  resin  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
water.  The  purification  is  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the 
same  way;  and,  from  a  pound  of  opium,  five  or  six  ounces  of  a 
gummy  extract  are  procured.  By  this  preparation  the  French 
physicians  think  that  they  avoid  the  usual  stupefying  and  other 
injurious  effects  of  the  opium. 

*A  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Truffle  Lycoperdon  Tuber 
L.  By  Bullion  la  Grange.' — ^This  excellent  paper  contains  a 
full  account  of  the  history  and  properties  of  the  truffle*     We 
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shall  only  give  an  abstract  of  the  chemical  experiments,  as  In 
these  the  chief  novelty  consists.  The  taste  and  smell  of  truffles 
are  very  volatile :  but  no  fxcula  can  be  extracted  from  them  as 
from  other  vegetables,  since  the  matter,  obtained  by  the  com- 
mon processes,  does  not  form  glue  with  water,  and  is  sparingly 
dissolved  in  it ;  since  caustic  alkalis  do  not  change  its  nature, 
and  the  nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  a  reddish  jelly.  Truffles, 
even  when  fresh,  contain  an  ammoniacal  salt,  which  is  more 
abundant  when  they  begin  to  putrefy.  Distilled  without  ad- 
dition, they  afford  an  acid  liquor,  a  black  oil,  carbonat  of  am- 
monia, carbonic  acid  gas,  and  carbonated  hydrogen  gas.  The 
coal  contains  magnesia,  phosphat  of  lime,  iron,  and  flint.  The 
albumen  of  truffles  may  be  obtained  by  maceration  in  water  of 
30^  By  means  of  nitrous  acid,  may  be  obtained  nitrous  gas, 
carbonic  acid,  azotic  gas,  oxalic,  malic,  and  Prussic  acids,  a 
fatty  matter,  and  the  bitter  principle  of  welter.  Ferm^ented 
with  sugar,  they  afford  carbonic  acid,  and  alcohol.  Truffles 
therefore  form  a  particular  class,  and  may  be  styled,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  *  animalised  vegetables.'  Some  experiments 
by  Robert  and  Antoine  follow,  which,  on  the  whole,  support 
the  same  conclusions. 

*  A  new  Process  for  the  artificial  Formation  of  Alum,  with- 
out the  Assistance  of  Evaporation,  by  M.  Curaudau,' — does  not 
admit  of  abridgement. 

We  reserved  our  account  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  examine  an  excellent  paper  of  M.  du  Buisson,  on 
the  Basalts  of  Saxony,  until  it  was  concluded  in  the  138th 
number.  The  paper  itself  has  appeared  in  our  language  ;  and, 
with  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  it, 
the  whole  subject  is  brought  at  once  within  our  view.  It  will 
be  obvious,  however,  that  we  cannot  enlarge  on  it.  M.  Du- 
buisson's  opinion  is,  that  basaltic  columns  are  of  aqueous  origin. 
They  were  formerly  attributed  to  volcanic  explosions ;  and  we 
have  remarked,  in  the  progress  of  our  journal,  the  gradual 
change  of  opinions  on  this  subject.  The  commissioners  premise 
a  short  history  of  these  opinions,  and  Intersperse  some  criticisms 
on  M.Dubuisson's  observations.  They  still  lean  a  little,  we  think, 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  volcanists,  but,  on  the  whole,  acknow- 
ledge the  justice  of  the  author's  observations.  The  description  of 
the  various  basaltic  chains  In  Saxony  Is  peculiarly  curious ;  and 
these  columns,  resting  on  beds  of  coal,  roakken,  &c.,  show  de- 
cidedly, that  they  cannot  have  been  of  volcanic  origin.  Whe- 
ther the  basalts  of  Sicily  and  VIvarais  be  of  the  same  nature, 
Is  still  disputed. 

M.  Guyton,  in  a  subsequent  article  of  this  number  (138th), 
describes  a  pyrometer  of  platlna,  calculated  to  measure  the 
Wghest  degree  of  heat  in  furnaces.     It  consists  of  a  bar  of  pla- 
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tina,  placed  in  some  refractory  clay.  He  is  now  engaged  in 
some  experiments,  to  compare  its  motions  with  the  pyrometer 
of  Wedgewood. 

<  Philosophic  Observations  on  the  Causes  of  the  Imper- 
fections of  Evaporating  Furnaces,  and  a  new  Mode  of  construct- 
ing them,  so  as  to  burn  ceconomically  every  Species  of  Com- 
bustible. By  M.  Curaudau/ — This  useful  article  cannot  be 
abridged. 

*  A  Memoir  on  the  Vinous  Fermentation.  By  M.  Thenard,* 
— This  ingenious  young  chemist  seems  to  have  made  a  very- 
important  step  in  the  theory  of  vinous  fermentation.  He  ex- 
amines the  chemical  nature  of  ferm.ents,  and  finds  that  they 
are  of  an  animal  nature,  particularly  containing  azote  and  car- 
bon, with  hydrogen.  The  carbon  attaching  the  oxygen  of 
the  sugar,  breaks  the  equilibrium  ;  and  the  separation  of  air, 
with  all  the  phaenomena  of  fermentation,  and  the  known  con- 
sequences of  the  formation  of  new  substances,  ensues.  The 
azote,  however,  is  involved  so  intimately,  as  to  escape  detec- 
tion, till  it  again  appears  in  consequence  of  the  last  stage,  the 
putrefactive  process.  Ferments  have  so  strong  an  attraction  for 
oxygen,  that  they  decompose  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  with 
great  rapidity. 

*  Experim.ents  on  Gum  Kino.  By  M.  Vauquelin.'^— This 
substance  is  well  known  in  England,  from  the  account  of  it 
given  by  Dr.  Fothergill  in  the  *  Medical  Observations.'  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  but  copiously  in  warm,  water,  leav- 
ing a  small  insoluble  residuum.  The  solution  in  warm  water 
is  slightly  acid,  and  turbid  when  cold  j  depositing  a  reddish- 
brown  sediment.  The  concentrated  solution  is  copiously  pre- 
cipitated by  mild  alkalis,  which  are  redissolved  by  larger 
quantities  of  water.  Caustic  alkalis  also  precipitate  the  gum, 
and,  in  excess,  redissolve  it  \  rendering  the  red  colour  more 
intense.  Strong  glue  forms,  with  the  solution,  a  rose-coloured 
coagulum ;  but,  in  a  proper  proportion,  these  substances  satu- 
rate each  other,  and  the  fluid  above  is  almost  colourless. 
Though  this  shows  the  presence  of  tanin,  no  black  colour  en- 
sues on  adding  ferrugineous  salts.  Gum  kino  precipitates  ace- 
tite  of  lead,  emetic  tartar,  and  nitrat  of  silver,  more  copiously 
than  the  infusions  of  tan  or  bark,  which  render  it  a  better  an- 
tidote to  those  poisons  than  any  other  substance.  The  mineral 
acids  precipitate  coagula  of  different  densities;  and  the  green 
colour  of  the  precipitate  from  iron  leaves  only,  after  some 
time,  a  blackish  brown :  this  colour,  however,  is  very  solid. 
Alcohol  dissolves  gum  kino  readily,  and  becomes  very  slightly 
turbid  on  adding  water :  the  precipitates  from  alcohol  are  the 
same  as  from  water.  This  indifference  to  spirit  and  to  water 
seems  to  arise  from  an  intimate  union  of  the  gum  and  resin  \ 
yet  with  care  a  purs  gum  may  be  separated.     M.  Vauquelin 
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found  that  giim  kino  would  tan  leather ;  yet  on  this  subject  we 
need  not  enlarge,  as  we  have  so  lately  noticed  Mr.  Davy's  labours. 


Art.  VI. — Nouveau  Dictionnaire  HistoriquCy  iffc,     Lyons. 
New  Historical  Dictionary.     By  L.  M,  Chatidon y  and  F.  A.  Dt 
landine ;  eighth  Edition y  revised,  corrected,  and  considerably  enlarged, 
1 3  Vols.  8vo.     61.  6s.     Imported  by  Payne  arid  Mackinlay. 
J  804. 

THIS  is  a  new  edition  of  the  only  collection  of  general  bio- 
graphy which  has  been  for  many  years  attempted  in  France. 
The  last  edition  was  published  in  1789,  in  nine  volumes:  the 
present,  printed  in  the  same  type  and  size  of  page,  extends  to 
thirteen,  and  contains  apparently  an  addition  of  four  volumes ; 
but  the  chronological  tables,  which  make  part  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  edition  of  1789,  are  here  placed  after  the  work,  and  com- 
pose one  entire  volume.  The  biographical  additions,  however, 
are  so  considerable  as  to  evince  much  care  and  research  on  the 
part  of  the  editors.  We  believe,  indeed,  there  are  more  names 
in  it  than  in  any  work  of  the  kind  extant  (with  the  exception 
of  the  English  part) :  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  many  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  we  may  say,  thousands  of  these  names,  are  either 
insignificant  or  misplaced.  As  the  dynasties  of  all  nations  have 
been  searched  for  materials,  we  may  be  certain  there  are  many 
emperors,  kings,  sultans,  &c.  whose  memoirs  belong  alone  to  the 
page  of  more  detailed  history,  and  cannot  by  any  means  be  ren- 
dered interesting  on  the  very  small  scale  laid  down  for  this  work. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  personages  of  mythology  ai-e 
here  recorded,  who  certainlybelong  to  a  very  different  department 
of  literature.  In  a  work  which  professes  to  give  an  account  of 
men  '  who  have  rendered  themselves  celebrated  by  talents, 
virtues,  crimes,  or  errors,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
the  present  time,'  it  is  somewhat  ludicrous  to  find  consi- 
derable spaces  filled  up  by  the  biography  of  Cupid  and  Venus^ 
Jupiter  and  Mercury,  &c.  These  redundancies,  however,  do 
not  attach  exclusively  to  the  edition  before  us.  They  formed 
part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  first  editors,  from  which  their 
successors  have  never  thought  proper  to  deviate  :  and  probably, 
in  France,  the  plan  may  be  popular,  however  repugnant  we 
may  think  it  to  the  distinctions  that  ought  to  be  preserved  be- 
tween the  departments  of  biography,  history,  and  mythology. 
In  reality,  it  m.ay  pave  the  w^ay  to  the  apotheosis  of  the  present 
emperor — the  only  honour  of  which  he  can  now  be  ambitious. 

If  our  readers  wish  to  know  upon  what  principles,  religious 
or  political,  the  present  edition  has  been  conducted,  we  can 
assure  them  that  they  will  find  the  principles  of  the  old  editions 
faithfully  preserved,  and  judiciously  pursued  in  the  additional 
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part.  The  sentiments  of  the  old  court,  and  the  old  religion, 
are  expressed  with  freedom,  yet,  in  general,  without  bigotry 
or  intemperance.  There  having  appeared  no  edition  of  the 
Dictionary  during  the  revolutionary  periods,  the  editors  had 
nothing  to  alter  or  erase  because  oifensive  to  the  existing  reli- 
gion and  government  of  France.  It  is  well  kno^n,  that,  at  this 
time,  no  encouragement  is  given  in  France  to  revolutionary 
sentiments,  and  none  to  open  attacks  on  the  established  faith, 
and  that  the  sufferings  of  dethroned  and  decapitated  monarchs 
are  allowed  their  full  impression  on  the  tender  feehngs.  The 
lives  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  are  written  here,  as 
any  fair  and  impartial  Englishman  might  have  written  them  ; 
and  the  crimes  of  the  demagogues  are  exposed  to  a  contempt 
to  which  it  would  not,  for  any  useful  purpose,  be  necessary  to 
make  any  addition.  All  this  we  approve,  as  we  approve  every  ap- 
pearance of  return  to  regular  government  and  social  orders  but 
how  far  it  is  calculated,  in  point  of  consistency,  for  the  existing 
meridian  of  Paris,  is  a  question  we  shall  not  at  present  discusi^. 

The  revolution,  however,  has  been  of  eminent  service  to  this* 
work.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  indeed,  was  ever  better  calculated 
to  supply  a  biographer  with  materials ;  of  which  our  editors 
have  amply  availed  themselves.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
additions  are  the  lives  of  those  who  fell  sacrifices  to  the  various 
factions  which  usurped  the  government  at  different  periods.  It  is 
a  most  singular  feature  in  French  history,  that,  for  several  years, 
scarcely  a  person  of  any  distinction  died  a  natural  death. — And, 
as  part  of  the  plan  includes  men  eminent  for  their  crimesy  no 
little  judgement  appears  in  making  a  selection  from  such  copious 
materials,  that  shall  not  extend  the  volumes  beyond  reasonable 
bounds.  On  the  principles  of  our  English  biographers,  the  ad- 
missions may  still,  perhaps,  appear  too  numerous  ;  and  it  may  be 
thought  that  valuable  characters  are  degraded  by  the  company 
they  are  made  to  associate  with.  But  this  work  is  not  a  temple 
of  Fame,  nor  have  the  French  learned  to  subdivide  their  bio- 
graphies. They  have  no  compilations  corresponding  with  our 
'  Annals  of  Newgate,'  or  *  Tyburn  Chronicle.' 

Among  the  victims  of  the  revolution,  were  many  distinguish- 
ed for  their  literary  talents ;  and  perhaps  we  cannot  afford  a 
more  fair  or  favourable  specimen  of  the  general  manner  in 
which  Messrs.  Chaudon  and  Delandine  have  executed  their  task, 
than  by  exti^acting  the  lives  of  a  few  of  these. — 

*  Bailly  (Jean  Sylvain)  born  at  Paris,  September  15,  1736,  was 
the  son  of  James  Bailly,  keeper  of  the  royal  pictures  :  his  ancestors 
were  eminent  painters.  His  life  atfords  a  memorable  instance  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  atone  time  full  of  renown,  at  another  covered 
widi  misfortunes.  It  affords  a  fresh  proof  that  a  man  of  letters, 
tranquil  and  happy,  should  avoid  the  vortex  of  those  political  revo- 
lutions \vhich  elevate  men  to  ti:e  glouds  only  that  they  may  be  pre- 
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cipitated  into  the  abyss.     The  sweetness  of  temper  and  docility  of 
Bailly  made  him  the  idol  of  his  family,  who  would  not  check  the 
pleasures  of  his  infancy  by  hard  studies.     He  learned  no  Lati)i  j  and 
the  little  he  picked  up  in  the  course  of  his  labours,  was  no  more  than 
he  found  necessary  in  a  p:irlicular  research.     We  may  say,  to  the; 
honour  of  our  language,  that  Bailly  acquired  no  knowledge  from  thd: 
rubbish  of  ancient  languages,  and  that  he  was  obliged  for  none  of  his; 
treasures  to  foreign  sources.     The  father  of  Bailly,  (says  an  eleganti 
writer,  Cit,  Lemontey)  a  painter  and  a  poet,  a  man  of  wit  xind  plea-! 
sure,  whose  vaudevilles  enlivened  the  Italian  stage,  and  whose  sallieg; 
recommended  him  to  eveiy  company,  loved  his  son  dearly  :  but  h©^ 
viewed  him  only  as  his  probable  successor  in  the  office  of  keeper  of 
the  pictures  at  the  Louvre;  and  he  directed  his  education  to  that"^ 
point.     Chance,  however,  led  him  to  a  course  of  education  of  a  moro^ 
serious  nature.    A  mathematician,  of  the  name  of  Moncarville,  had  2k\ 
son  whom  he  wished  to  put  under  the  instructions  of  Bailly  the  fa- 
tiier,  while  he  himself,  in  return,  gave  young  Bailly  some  lessons  in 
matliematics.  This  exchange  of  paternal  care  between  a  man  of  learn- 
ing ^azid  an  artist  has  somewhat  patriarchal  in  it,  which  one  could 
wish  to  see  oftener  imitated. 

'  After  learning  what  Moncarvulle  could  teach,  Bailly  had  for  his 
master  the  fiither  of  the  celebrated  Clairaut.  The  literary  success  of 
one  of  his  friends  inflamed  his  imagination  ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  he  composed  two  tragedies.  The  first,  entitled  Clotaire,^ 
is  taken  from  the  early  ages  of  our  history,  when  grossness 
manners  did  not  prevent  a  refinement  in  crimes.  A  certain  prophe- 
tic spirit  guided  llie  ^en  of  our  young  writer,  and  made  him  depict,! 
in  that  tragedy,  the  fieatiires  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  await- 
ed himself.  In  it  he  describes  the  death  of  a  mayor  of  Paris,  who' 
was  massacred  by  the  people.  The  subject  of  his  other  tragedy  was 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  which  was  afterward  handled  with  success  by 
Guimond  de  la  Touche.  The  comedian  La  Noue,  however,  ad- 
vised Bailly  to  renounce  the  drama,  exposed  the  dangers  and  morti- 
fications he  mi^ht  meet  with,  ajid  urged  that  the  sciences  were  his 
proper  destination,  and  would  lead  him  to  celebrity.  Bailly  having 
met  with  the  Abbe  de  la  Caille,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  great 
astronomer,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  extremity  of  Africa, 
where  he  had  surmounted  every  obstacle  in  the  execution  of  a  litera- 
ry project,  the  Abbe  became  his  friend  and  guide,  and  imparted  to 
him  a  taste  for  his  pursuits.  Accordingly,  in  17^3,  our  young  astro- 
nomer presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  his  Observations  on  the 
Moon,  and  the  following  year  he  published  a  long  work  on  the  Zo- 
diacal Stars.  In  17QQ,  appeared  his  Essay  on  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter, 
with  tables  of  their  motions.  In  17/1,  he  published  a  Memoir  on 
their  lijjht;  the  talents  displa^^ed  in  this  last  publication  placed  him 
in  a  rank  with  the  ablest  astronomers.  In  I  y^^,  he  published  the 
iirst  volume  of  his  History  of  Astronomy,  ancient  and  modern;  and 
in  17S7>  liis  History  of  Indian  and  Oriental  Astronomy,  3  vols.  4to. 
These  two  works  present  us  with  learned  researches,  a  number  of 
happy  ideas,  and  immense  erudition.  The  style  is  uncommonly  ele-r 
gant,  and  such  as  Fontenelle  alone  affords  an  example  of  in  scientific 
matters.     Some  objections  which  Vdtaire  offered  to  him  on  tlie  piii- 
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losophy  of  the  Bramins,  whom  he  believed  the  hiventors  of  all  sci- 
ences, occasioned  him  to  publish,  in  1 779,  two  interesting  works  on 
the  Origin  of  Sciences,  and  on  the  Atlantis  of  Plato.  The  author 
here  attributes  all  our  arts  to  an  ancient  people,  originally  of  the 
North,  inhabiting  at  fn'st  tlie  heights  of  Eastern  Tartary ;  a  people 
who  disappeared  from  the  globe  by  some  revolution  ot  nature,  and 
left  to  other  nations  only  tlie  elements  of  their  knowledge,  some  tra- 
ditions and  obscare  remembrances.  From  this  destroyed  people, 
the  arts  passed  to  the  Chinese,  the  Indians,  tiie  Chaldeans,  and  finally 
to  th3  Greeks,  who  transmitted  them  to  us.  Thus,  according  to  this 
system,  the  East,  to  which  we  believed  we  owed  every  thing,  invent- 
ed no  science,  and  was  merely  the  depositary  of  others. 

'  Bailly  amused  himself  with  literature  during  his  astronomical 
labours.  He  was  admitted  into  the  French  academy  for  his  eloges  on 
Charles  V.,  and  on  Moliere,  and  into  the  academy  of  Rouen  for  that 
on  Corneille.  The  academy  of  Berlin  rewarded  his  eloge  on  Leib- 
nitz. We  owe  to  him  also  those  on  Cook,  Caille,  and  Gresset. 
Such  various  talents,  the  graces  of  his  style,  and  his  prudence,  occa- 
sioned him  to  be  admitted  into  the  three  academies  of  Paris,  an  ho- 
nour which  h:A  never  been  conferred  on  any  but  Fontenelle.  His 
discourse  on  being  received  into  the  French  academy  is  remarkable 
for  its  elegant  style,  and  the  neat  manner  in  which  he  praises  his 
predecessor,  the  count  de  Tressan.  As  one  of  the  committee  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  he  published,  in  1784  and  1786,  two  important 
papers.  The  one  was  an  inquiry  into  animal  magnetism,  which  he 
considered  as  produced  by  the  imagination,  and  as  one  of  the  delusions 
of  the  human  mind.  The  second  had  for  its  object  to  lessen  the  in- 
fection accumulated  in  a  single  hospital  in  Paris,  by  establishing  four 
hospitals,  one  in  each  of  the  four  principal  quarters  of  the  city.  This 
paper^  which  was  replete  with  physical  knowledge,  and  written  with 
energy  and  sensibility,  had  influenced  the  higher  powers  to  carry  so 
useful  a  project  into  execution,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  revo- 
lution. In  178C),  when  the  electors  of  Paris  assembled  to  chuse  de- 
puties to  the  states-general,  they  appointed  Bailly  to  be  their  secre- 
tary, and  afterwards  to  be  their  deputy.  He  was  president  of  the 
constituent  assembly,  and  directed  the  deliberations  at  the  famous 
meeting  in  the  Tennis-coui't,  when  the  three  orders,  hitherto  di- 
stinct, agreed  to  unite.  Soon  after,  the  city  of  Paris  having  changed 
its  government,  appointed  him  to  be  mayor.  He  filled  this  dan- 
gerous office  during  two  years  and  a  half  of  commotion,  and  if  he 
sometimes  manifested  too  much  zeal  for  the  principles  of  the  revo-  " 
lution,  no  party  refuses  him  the  praise  of  firmness,  moderation,  and 
rectitude.  The  only  reproach  he  incurred  was  that  of  some  de- 
gree of  pride,  and  allowing  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  factious  men 
of  no  character ;  but  such  abound  in  moments  of  public  fermen- 
tation, and  a  person  in  office  cannot  always  avoid  them ;  and  Bailly 
did  not  exert  all  his  power  to  keep  them  off.  Being  called  as  a  wit- 
ness in  the  process  against  the  queen,  he  attested  the  innocence  of 
that  unfortunate  princess,  and  courageously  declared  that  all  the 
Jieads  of  accusation  directed  against  her  were  false. 

'  When  he  became  again  a  private  citizen,  he  retired  to  Melan^ 
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where,  in  silence  and  obscurity,  he  endeavoured  to  forget  the  eclat  of 
l^is  former  life,  until  the  bloody  tribunal,  erected  by  Robespierre,  drew 
him  from  his  asylum,  and  sentenced  him  to  death  on  November  ll^j 
1793.    Next  morning  he  was  beheaded.    No  victim  of  the  revolutioiri 
went  to  the  scaffold  with  greater  coolness,  or  showed  more  courage^/ 
His  enemies  prolonged  his  sufferings  by  appointing  the  place  of  ex- 
ccutiou  for  him  alone  to  be  at  a  distance.     He  was  two  hours  on  th< 
way  from  his  prison  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  whero  he  was  put  U 
death  3  during  which  time  he  was  stoned,  spit  upon,  and  covered  wit^ 
mud  :  even  his  executioners  were  shocked  jit  such  barbarity, 
very  cold  and  heavy  rain  fell  incessantly  3  during  which  a  person  saidi 
*'  You  tremble,  Bailly."    He  answered  calmly,  "  My  friend,  it  is  onl] 
the  cojd."     These  were  his  last  words.     He  mounted  the  scaffok 
which  had  been  slowly  prepared  before  his  face,  and  walked  hastily 
toward  the  machine  which  was    to  terminate  his  life.       He  left 
among  his  manuscripts,  Memoirs  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  event 
which  he  had  w'itnessed,  and  a  large  work  on  the  origin  of  anciei 
fables  and  religions.     Hi>.torians  and  philosophers  are  in  hopes  thes 
will   be  published.     Bailly  was  tall  and  thin,  with  an  aquiline  nosej 
a  commanding  appearance,  and  grave  and  serious  countenance  : 
considerable  resemblance  has  been  discovered  between  him  and  Dun 
das,  the  English  minister.     He  spoke  with  precision  and  dignity  ^ 
his  morals  were  pure,  and  his  heart  tender :  a  good  husband  and 
faithful  friend,  he  had  eveiy  quality  of  an  honest  man.     Many  hav( 
discovered  resemblances  between  his  character  and  that  of  Newton, 
but  what  a  dilference  betwixt  the  end  of  the  one  and  the  other : 
*'  Newton,"  said  Bailly  himself,  "  had  the  soul  of  a  sage,  for  whoi 
quietness  and  repose  are  the  greatest  of  blessings.     He  despised  gloi 
which  followed  him  in  spite  of  himself,  and  which  is  eternally  atl 
tached  to  his  shade.     He  was  the  man  of  his  country.     At  his  deat" 
he  was  exhibited,  like  their  kings,  to  the  admfration  of  the  people 
He  was  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived,  and  will  forever  do  honodS 
to  England.     The  lord  chancellor  and  live  other  noblemen  bore  his 
pall."     Such  was  the  death  of  Newton,  tlie  most  celebrated  of  astro- 
nomers.    What  must  be  our  reflections,  if  we  compare  it  with  that 
of  the  liistorian  of  astronomy !     The  following  verses  were  composed 
pn  the  latter : 

*  De  ses  vertus,  de  sa  raison, 

II  servit  sa  patrie  ingrate  5 
II  ecrivit  comme  Platon, 

Et  sut  mourir  comme  Socrate.* 

Although  this  life  of  Bailly  contains  a  few  particulars  not  ge- 
nerally known,  yet  it  will  probably  appear  superficial  to  those 
who  have  read  La  Lande's  eloge  upon  him,  and  who  recollect 
bow  few  men  of  equal  eminence  have  died  in  France  since  the 
last  edition  of  this  work. 

*  Condorcet,  (Marie-Jean-Antoine-Nicholas,  Caritat,  Marquis 
of),  of  a  family  originally  of  Comtat  Venaissin,  was  born  atRibe- 
mont,  in  Picardy,  September  IJ,  1743.     His  birtli  entitled  him  to 
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expect  preferment  in  the  profession  of  arms  5  but  he  chose  the  moriE 
quiet  cult^va'ion  of  the  sciences.  He  had  not  arrived  at  his  twenty- 
first  year,  when  lie  presented  to  the  academy  of  Paris  a  memoir  on 
differential  calculus,  which  was  considered  as  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  collection  of  the  works  of  learned  strangers.  His  intimate  coi^- 
nexion  witli  d'Alembert  and  Voltaire,  and  his  correspondence  with 
the  king  of  Prubsia,  acquired  him  much  celebrity.  After  being  ad- 
mitted mto  the  academy  of  sciences,  he  became  their  secretary,  and 
justified  their  choice  by  the  excellence  of  his  papers,  and  eulogiums 
on  his  bretliren.  Being  appointed  in  1777 >  to  pronounce  the  eloge 
of  the  duke  de  la  Vrilliere,  M.  de  Mam'cpas  censured  him  for  delay- 
ing it  so  long.  Condorcet  declared  that,  "  he  never  had  to  praise 
such  a  minister!  "  During  the  remainder  of  Maurepas's  life  he  took 
every  step  to  prevent  Condorcet  fi"om  being  admitted  a  member  of 
the  French  academy.  He  arrived,  however,  at  that  honour  in  1782, 
and  the  subject  of  his  paper  on  that  occasion  was  the  progress  of  na- 
tural and  moral  science,  and  the  influence  which  the  sciences  ought 
to  have  on  the  character  of  a  nation,  and  on  its  government.  In  this 
discussion,  he  betrayed  that  spirit  of  independence,  and  those  repub- 
lican notions  which  afterwards  guided  his  public  conduct,  which 
made  him  quit  the  closet  of  the  man  of  learning  for  the  legislative 
tribunal,  and  amidst  a  host  of  commotions,  disappointments,  an4 
errors,  led  him  to  his  unhappy  end.  From  the  dawn  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  followed  all  its  flights.  Under  the  constituent  assembly,  fie 
was  designed  to  be  governor  of  the  Dauphin,  and  when  Louis  XVI. 
was  confined  in  the  Thuilleries,  after  his  escape  to  Varennes  in  1791* 
Condorcet  was  one  of  the  first  who  clamoured  for  dethroning  the 
king,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  afterwards  con- 
tributed to  both  measures.  On  the  14th  of  July  of  the  same  year,  he 
placed  a  transparency  over  his  door,  with  these  words,  "  La  constiiU' 
tion  ou  la  mort,''  [the  constitution  or  death]  and  some  person  wrote 
under  it,  *'  Les  bains  f  voids  ou  Bicetre."  [the  cold  bath  of  Bedlam.] 

'  He  was  chosen  successively  a  member  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, and  of  the  convention.  In  this,  the  object  of  his  endeavour  was 
to  divide  the  emigrants  into  two  classes,  that  none  might  be  punish- 
ed with  death  unless  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  :  He  also  moved, 
that  war  with  the  emperor  should  be  declared :  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  search  among  the  archives  and  public  offices 
for  all  the  title-deeds  of  nobility,  in  order  to  destroy  such  :  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  should  be  established :  that  Louis  XVI. 
should  be  tried  by  certain  deputies  of  the  departments,  reserving 
only  to  tlic  convention  the  power  of  mitigating  the  sentence  3  and 
lastly,  he  appeared  as  an  opponent  to  the  constitution  of  1 793.  His 
two  last  speeches  made  him  be  suspected  by  the  ruling  powers  of 
France ;  and  Robespierre,  from  that  time,  considered  him  as  an  ambi- 
tious hypocrite,  who,  under  the  garb  of  philosophy,  concealed  inten^ 
tions  hostile  to  himself  5  and  his  rain  was  determined.  He  was  de- 
pounced  as  a  partisan  of  the  Girondists,  and  was  outlawed  on  the 
28th  of  July,  1793.  For  some  time  he  was  concealed  in  the  house 
of  a  lady,  who  generously  hazarded  her  life  to  preserve  his.  Here 
he  composed  his  work  on  the  progress  of  the  human  mind :  but 
liaving  read  in  the  journals  a  barba^rpus  \2i\v,  which  made  crimes  of 
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compassion  and  hospitcility,  and  punished  with  death  those  who  af- 
forded nn  asylum  to  proscribed  persons,  he  said  to  her,  who  had  en- 
tertained him,  **  I  must  leave  you,  I  am  an  outlaw."     "  If  you  are 
an  outlaw,"  said  she,  ''  you  are  not  proscribed  by  humanity  *. "    He 
resisted  her  importunity,  however,  and,  disguised  in  plain  cloatlisJ 
with  a  cap  on  his  head,  contrived   to   pass  the  barriers  of  Paris, 
His  intention  was  to  have  concealed  himself  for  some  days  wit] 
an  old  friend,   who  resided   in  the  environs  of  Seaux :  but,   when^ 
he  arrived  there,  his  friend  was  gone  to  Paris  j  and  Condorcet  was 
obliged  to  pass  several  nights  in  tlie  quarries,  in  continual  fear  of 
being  discovered.     Urged  at  lengtli  by  hunger,  he  ventured  to  go 
into  a  little  public-house  at  Clamars,  where   the  greediness  with, 
which  he  ate,  his  long  beard,  and  agitated  countenance,  were  noticec 
by  an  emissary  of  the  revolution,  who  caused  him  to  be  arrested. 
When  taken  before  the  committee  of  the  place,  he  said  he  was  a  scr-^ 
vant,  and  his  name  Simon  j  but  being  searched,  a  Horace,  which  h( 
carried  in  his  pocket,  marked  with  MS.  notes  in  Latin,  became  th< 
cause  of  his  ruin.     The  peasant  who  interrogated  him,  finding  that 
he  had  too  much  learning  not  to  be  suspected,  had  him  conveyed  t( 
Bourg-la-Reine,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  that  night  in  a  dungeon  r] 
hut  the  person  who  went  next  morning,  to  carry  him  some  bread  and] 
water,  found  him  motionless  and  stiif.     It  aj^pears,  that,  bereft  of 
all  hope,  Condorcet  died,  either  of  a  strong  poison,  which  it  is  saidj 
he  always  carried  about  him,  or  by  inanition  and  weakness,  bein^ 
exhausted  by  the  pain  and  fatigue  of  his  journey  and  by  long  fasting,! 
Thus  miserably  perished  a  celebrated  geometrician,  and  a  man  of  di-j 
stinguished  learning,  who  might  have  lived  happily,  if  he  had  not 
chosen  to  act  a  part  in  the  revolution.     Born  with  a  fondness  for^ 
novelty,  he  adopted  opinions  which  he  might  have  rejected  in  morel 
quiet  times  j  and  he  who  was  once  vain  of  his  birth,  did  not  even  dis-' 
dain  to  take  a  part  in  a  newspaper,  and  to  descend,  among  the  mob,  to  ^ 
combat  with  mob-politics.  A  more  serious  charge,  however,  has  been 
brought  against  him,  that  he  abandoned  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault 
in  his  last  days,  who  had  procured  him  his  pensions,  and  had  ever 
shewn  himself  his  friend.     There  have  been,  says  a  writer,  greater 
geometricians  than  Condorcet ;  but  few  have  shown  more  distinguish- 
ed talents  in  their  happiest  moments  :  there  have  been  philosophers, 
who  have  thrown  more  light  on  metaphysics,  political  economy,  and 
legislation ;  but  none  have  extended  their  talents  over  a  greater  va- 
riety of  important  subjects  :  his  learning  was  great  and  profound, 
but  his  style  was  most  proper  for  discussion  and  sarcasm.     He  read 
every  thing,  and  forgot  nothing,  from  the  fabliaux  to  the  publicists  of 
the  eleventh  century,  from  the  romance  of  the  day  to  the  collections 
of  the  academy  of  inscriptions.     Condorcet,  whom  d'Alembert  call- 
ed a  volcano  covered  with  snow,  could  number  among  his  friends  the 
most  celebrated  writers  of  his  age.* 

(This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  his  works,  which  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  translate.) 

*  The  neatness  cf  this  expression  is  lost  in  the  translation.—"  Si  -vous  eies  hort 
tie  la  loi)  vouj  ti'etes  fas  hors  de  l' bumanitL** 
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'  Clootz,  (John  Baptiste)  a  Prussian  baron,  was  born  at  Cleves, 
June  24,  1755.  He  inherited  an  ample  fortune,  which  he  dissipated 
in  his  travels,  his  projects,  and  his  expensive  pleasures.  In  England, 
ht  conntcted  himself  with  Burke,  then  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  opposi- 
tion party.  Invited  to  France  by  the  nature  of  a  revolution  which 
hvimoured  his  ardent  mind  and  his  excessive  love  of  liberty,  he  be- 
came the  most  extravagant  of  its  apostles.  From  that  time,  he 
changed  his  Christian  name  for  that  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  and 
called  himself  Anacharsis.  He  even  changed  his  title  of  baron,  tliat 
he  might  become  '*  the  orator  of  the  human  race,"  and  endeavoured 
to  justify  this  appellation  by  appearing,  June  1/,  17 JO,  before  the 
national  assembly,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  deputation,  disguised  ia 
foreign  dresses,  who  masqueraded  as  an  embassy  fr^m  the  humaa 
race.  He  contributed  12,000  livres  to  the  war  aga  nst  kings,  and 
offered  to  raise  a  Prussian  legion,  to  be  called  the  Vandal  legion.  He 
demanded  that  a  price  should  be  set  on  the  head  of  the  king  of  Pius- 
sia,  and  highly  commended  Ankastroom,  the  assassin  of  the  king  of 
Sweden.  *'  My  heart  is  French,"  he  exclaimed,  "  but  my  soul  has 
ever  been  sans-culotte."  This  fool,  more  worthy  of  a  madhouse,  was 
chosen  a  deputy  to  the  convention.  There  he  made  war  on  Jesus, 
to  whom  he  declared  himself  the  personal  enemy,  and  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  "  The  Universal  Republic,"  calculated  to  show- 
how  the  human  mind  becomes  debased  by  false  ideas  of  philosophy. 
He  maintains  in  this,  that  the  people  is  the  soyereign  of  the  world, 
that  it  is  the  God,  and  the  universe  is  only  one  family,  which  will 
coalesce  with  the  French,  who  are  the  god-people.  His  extrava- 
gance, however,  displeasing  Robespierre,  he  was  arrested,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  March  2A,  1794.  He  submitted  to  this  punish- 
ment with  firmness,  and  without  disgracing  his  opinions.  In  his  way 
to  the  scaffold  with  Hebert,  he  exhorted  him  to  banish  all  religious 
sentiments  in  his  last  moments  j  and  he  requested  to  be  executed 
last,  to  convince  himself  of  the  true  principles  of  materialism,  by 
seeing  the  heads  of  his  companions  fall.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
Cornelius  Paw,  a  learned  and  celebrated  writer.  Envious  of  his 
uncle's  fame,  he  would  also  write,  and  make  a  figure :  but  pride 
soon  led  him  to  madness,  and  that  to  death.' 

The  notice  of  Mr.  Burke  In  this  life  is  new  to  us,  and,  we 
hope,  not  true.  Anacharsis  Clootz  must  have  been  a  man  vvhom 
Burke  would  have  disdained  at  any  period  of  his  life. 

Besides  the  new  lives  in  this  edition,  very  important  altera- 
tions and  supplements  are  made  to  many  of  the  old  lives.  The 
editors  seem  particularly  attentive  to  literary  history,  and  point 
out  with  exactness  of  date,  every  valuable  translation,  com- 
mentary, or  edition  of  the  works  of  eminent  writers.  The  opi- 
nions also  of  recent  critics  of  distinguished  fame  are  added, 
that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  direct  the  choice  and  taste  of 
the  reader.  This  praise,  so  far  as  regards  the  series  of  French- 
men, is  amply  due  to  Messrs.  Chaudon  and  Delandine :  but, 
when  we  come  to  look  after  our  countrymen,  we  discover,  in 
almost  every  instance,  a  negligence  which  is  the  more  culpable. 
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because  accuracy  miglit  have  been  so  easily  attained.  In  giving 
their  hves  (if  the  brief  notices  here  deserve  the  name  of  lives), 
they  betray  not  only  an  indifference  to  precision,  but  even  a 
contempt  for  it. 

Of  the  many  instances  we  might  offer  of  this  carelessness,  some 
are  to  be  found  in  the  former  edition;  which,  however,  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  those  who  pretend  to  correct  their  predecessors.  Field- 
ing, we  are  still  told,  wrote  Roderic  Random,  and  a  book  called 
j^Iemoirs  of  the  Chevalier  de  Kilpar^  which  we  never  heard  of. 
We  can  forgive  the  editors  for  informing  us,  that  the  reign  of 
JlngHsh  poetry  closed  with  Pope,  and  that,  sine?  his  time,  *  a 
peine  petit-on  citer  im  seul  poete :  *  but  why  persist  in"  asserting 
that  Richardson  was  very  silent,  and  passed  several  years 
society  without  speaking  a  word  ?  Smollett's  article  is  one  coi 
tinned  invective ;  and  his  name,  with  the  usual  inaccuracy  oi 
French  writers,  is  spelled  Thomas  Smolet.  Lady  JMary  Wortley 
Montague  continues  to  be  the  author  of  Mrs.  Montague's 
*  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare,'  which  is  here 
called  *  tine  npologie  de  Shakspeare.^  The  aversion  of  the  French 
to  proper  spelling  is  notorious  j  and  we  might  iill  a  page  or  two 
with  such  blunders  as  Aisivorth  for  Ainsworth,  Catitorbery  for 
Canterbury,  Warthon  for  Warton  ;  Wanhrouch  on  plutot  Waes* 
hruck,  le  chevalier  Jean — who  would  think  this  was  Sir  Jol 
Vanburgh  ?  But  we  shall  establish  our  opinion  of  their  coi 
t-empt  for  English  biography  more  fully  by  copying  one  or  t^ 
of  their  notices  of  emJnent  men  who  appear  for  the  first  timi 
in  this  work.  Of  the  many  distinguished  characters  who  hav« 
been  removed  by  death  within  the  last  twenty  years,  a  very  few 
only  are  noticed  at  all;  and  when  the  reader  peruses  the  follow- 
ing, he  may  perhaps  think  it  no  great  misfortune. 

*  Johnson,  (Samuel)  a  celebrated  English  litterateuVy  was  born  at 
Lichtield,  in  1709,  (his  father  a  bookseller)  and  died  in  1784.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  for  a  good  edition  of  Shakspeare,  a  collection  of 
tiie  best  English  poets,  tiie  Idler  and  Rambler^,  two  papers  in  the 
taste  of  the  Spectator,  the  choice  parts  of  which  have  been  translated 
in  12mo.  by  M.  Boulard,  a  notary  of  Paris;  a  Journey  to  the  He- 
brides, and  a  valuable  dictionary.  Johnson  was  not  more  distinguish- 
ed for  his  learning,  than  for  the  delicacy  of  his  wit  and  of  his  taste.* 

*  Burke,  (Edmund)  was  boni  at  Dublin  in  1730,  came  to  London, 
and  there  entered  on  tlie  profession  of  the  law.  At  his  leisure  hours, 
he  wrote  for  some  of  the  journals  ;  and  the  sprighdiuess  of  his  articles, 
and  the  m  it  he  displayed,  made  him  be  sought  after  by  Dr.  Nugent, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  Becoming  then  secretary  to  the  duht 
qf  Biickin^luim,  he  soon  obtained  the  friendship  of  that  patron,  who 
introduced  him  into  the  house  of  commons.  There  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  eloquence,  the  vivacity  of  his  repartees,  and  above  all 
by  the  deep  hatred  he  vowed  against  the  republican  go\  erument  of 
France.  His  v/ritings  and  speeches  had  no  other  object  than  to  in- 
spire the  English  with  the  sentiments  he  professed.     His  eloquenco 
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had  more  of  warmth  than  argument ;  and  he  often  injured  his  own 
opinions  by  mixing  too  much  sophistry  and  abuse  with  judicious  rea- 
soning. This  vehement  and  renowned  orator  died  at  London  July 
8.  1797/ 

Of  Gibbon,  whose  life  is  given  with  a  brevity  proportioned 
to  the  above,  we  are  told,  that  Bossuet^s  writings  made  him  turn 
Roman  CatholiCy  but  then  he  afterwards  became  a  sceptic,  like 
Bayle,  and  that  his  ahjtiration  obliged  him  to  quit  his  country, 
and  make  Switzerland  his  asylum  ! 

'  Watson,  (John)  an  English  historian,  born  in  1724,  died  in  1783. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  love 
of  industry  and  the  plainness  of  his  judgement.  He  published  several 
historical  works,  which  are  held  in  estimation ;  among  them,  a  Hi- 
story of  Halifax,  1775,  4to.  and  the  Life  of  Philip  IL,  4  vols.  12md. 
This  last  work  was  translated  into  French  :  the  characters  of  Philip^, 
and  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  are  depicted  with  a  force  worthy  of  the  pen 
of  Tacitus.' 

We  need  scarcely  inform  our  readers,  that  this  last  life  is  a 
confused  notice  of  two  very  ditferent  writers,  and  erroneous  in 
every  particular.  The  following,  however,  is  so  choice  a  mor- 
sel, that  we  shall  not  venture  to  translate  it. 

'  Mulgrave  (Richard),  ecrivain  Anglois,  a  public  une  histoire  de 
la  dernicre  rebellion  d'Irlande.  Ayant  traite  dans  cet  ecrit  sans 
nienagement  la  condaite  d'un  membre  du  parlement,  il  fut  appele  ^n 
duel  par  celui-ci,  et  tue  dans  le  combat,  au  commencement  de 
Tannee  1802.' 

For  this  violent  death,  perhaps,  Sir  Richard  Muj-grave  may 
be  consoled,  when  we  inform  him,  that  Mrs.  Siddons  also  is 
duly  entered  among  the  departed  geniuses  of  Great  Britain : 
she  is  said  to  have  been  a  celebrated  actress  who  excelled  in  tra- 
gedy, but  is  praised  chiefly  for  her  skill  in  sculpture,  exemplif]e4 
in  a  statue  of  Adam,  exhibited  in  1802.  The  time  of  her  death 
is  not  mentioned ;  nor  shall  we  be  sorry  if  we  remain  long  ig- 
norant of  it. 

These  specimetis,  which  we  might  easily  multiply,  afford  the 
most  decided  proofs  that  our  editors  neither  are  acquainted  with 
•English  hterary  biography,  nor  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  it. 
Their  inaccuracies  are  of  a  description  which  can  admit  of 
none  of  the  usual  apologies.  They  can  be  attributed  neither  to 
improper  authorities,  nor  to  hasty  transcription.  To  say,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  they  are  wilful,  may  be  saying  too  much  : 
but  it  is  impossible  to  soften  the  imputation  in  any  other  wa]^ 
than  by  supposing  that  they  look  with  contempt  on  English 
biography,  and  are  careless  how  it  may  be  misrepresented.  They 
are  not  in  danger,  however,  of  retaliation.  The  Dictionnaire 
Historique  has  ever  afforded  valuable  materials  for  the  editors 
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of  our  general  biographical  works  ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  the  work  before  us  as  copious  and  accurate, 
beyond  any  former  publication,  in  the  series  oiforeigfi,  and  par- 
ticubrly  French,  biography,  and  literary  history. 


Art.  Yll.-^Memoires  stir  VEgypte^  ^c. 

Memoirs  07i  Egypt,  published  in  the  Tears  7,  8,  and  9.     Vol. 
Sw.     Paris.     1803. 

WE  now  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  a  work,  some  parts  of 
which  we  have  anticipated  ;,  while  others,  which  we  must  cur- 
sorily notice,  might  have  been  written  in  any  other  country 
than  Egypt,  from  the  equator  to  the  70th  degree  of  north  or 
south  latitude.  The  history  of  the  labours  of  the  institute  are 
premised ;  and,  of  these,  many  are  not  very  interesting.  We 
shall  select  however  a  few  passages,  as  the  subjects  are  not  de- 
tailed in  the  ensuing  volume,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  expect 
succeeding  ones. 

M.  Geoffroy,  in  the  second  tour  he  made  to  Sacarra,  studied 
the  less  obvious  catacombs.  He  observed  pits  of  little  depth, 
which  terminated  in  a  small  cavity,  and  inconsiderable  excava- 
tions, destined  for  the  poor.  Their  bodies,  impregnated  with 
bitumen,  were  enveloped  in  their  mantles,  made  of  such  wool- 
len stuff  as  the  Fellahs  now  wear.  Branches  of  date-trees 
were  placed  in  J:he  folds  of  this  stuff,  and  stalks  of  maize  con- 
fined it :  the  whole  was  bound  by  cords  of  the  date-tree. 
This  coarse  mummy  was  deposited  in  a  ditch,  dug  in  the  rock ; 
tmd  the  stones,  taken  from  the  cavity,  were  heaped  on  the  body, 
and  consolidated  with  plaster.  On  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and 
covered  by  the  sands,  which  the  winds  had  progressively 
heaped  over  them,  were  found  mummies  taken  from  the  sub- 
terraneous galleries  j  various  little  figures,  particularly  one  of 
a  Typhon ;  vases,  some  of  which  were  elegantly  formed,  re- 
sembling those  of  Herculaneum  ;  small  masses  of  natron,  care,- 
fully  wrapped  in  linen;  gums;  bitumens;  leaves,  strung  on 
cords  of  a  palm-tree,  and  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  chaplet. 

M.  Desgenettes  also  communicated  to  the  institute  obser- 
vations made  on  the  heads  of  a  great  number  of  the  mummies 
just  mentioned ;  and  which  tend  to  show,  that  the  individuals 
to  whom  these  heads  belonged,  possessed  more  strength  than 
intelligence.  As  v/e  have  not  received  M.  Desgenettes'  me- 
moir, we  must  rem.ain  ignorant  of  the  mode  by  which  this  cu- 
rious conchision  was  derived. 

Of  one  other  memoir  we  shall  mention  the  title,  as  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  volume ;  viz.  that  from  M.  Nouet,  entitled j 
*  An  Application  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  Measures  to  the 
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Observations  of  Eratosthenes,  to  determine  the  Quantities  of  a 
Degree  of  the  Meridian,  under  the  Latitude  of  48'',  between 
Alexandria  and  the  Solstice/ 

The  firfet  article  in  this  volume  is  entitled,  'General  Con- 
siderations on  the  Agriculture  of  Egypt,  and  the  Ameliorations 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  By  M.  Reynier.* — ^The  account  of 
Egypt,  by  M.  Reynier,  prefixed  to  his  narrative  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  French  army  after  the  battle  of  Heliopolis,  we 
have  had  occasion  to  commend.  Though  not  actually  the  same 
work,  so  far  as  our  recollection  extends,  it  is  a  similar  one.; 
and  the  descriptions  are  not  essentially  different.  We  perceive 
some  additions  5  and  one  of  these,  fron;  a  note,  we  shall  trans- 
late. 

*  I  have  said  before,  that  the  Arabians  convert  the  trees  found  in 
some  of  the  valleys  of  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  into  char- 
coal. Many  places  at  present  furnish  them ;  particularly  the  val- 
ley in  which  the  convent  of  St.  Antony  is  situated,  where,  at 
least,  there  are  fertile  grounds ;  a  valley  on  the  south  of  Cosseir  ; 
and  another  under  the  parallel  of  Esne.  In  general,  vegetables 
abound  most  in  the  marshy  districts  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  the 
rains  are  more  common  than  in  the  valleys  which  fall  from  the 
central  chain,  on  the  side  of  Egypt.  Many  of  these  valleys  were 
once  undoubtedly  covered  with  forests,  which  have  been  destroyed. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  valley  where  d*Anville  places  Alabastropo- 
lis  was,  at  that  aei-a,  v/holly  without  vegetation,  as  at  present ;  and 
we  cannot  be  deceived  in  the  position,  since  tlie  Arabs  have  dis- 
covered considerable  ruins  in  the  same  spot.  I  intended  to  examine 
them  ;  but  twenty  disappointments,  inseparable  from  my  situation, 
prevented  me.  M.  Berthe,  chief  of  a  battalion  of  artillery,  who 
went  to  those  deserts  to  observe  the  djebbel  doukhan  (the  moun- 
tain of  smoke),  has  discovered,  in  a  long  valley,  an  ancient  road, 
with  posts  of  direction  at  different  distances  ;  but  the  want  of  pro- 
visions prevented  him  from  penetrating  to  those  niins.  The  name 
of  this  valley,  preserved  by  tradition  (the  valley  of  chariots),  points 
out  a  road  formerly  frequented  ;  and,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  Alabas- 
tropolis  was  one  of  the  ancient  markets,  which  served  as  an  entre- 
pot between  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  perhaps  Syria:  for,  in  a 
country  where  customs  are  unchangeable,  the  present  elucidates 
tlie  past ;  and  the  caravans  of  Syria  still  come  to  Koreima,  a  place 
near  that  where  the  caravans  of  Alabastropolis  must  have  reached 
the  Nile.' 

The  bed  of  the  Nile  is  gradually  rising  by  a  deposition  of  the 
mud  ;  and  there  probably  will  be  a  period  when  its  inundations 
must,  from  this  cause,  cease,  as  well  as  from  the  diminution  of  the 
mountains,  whence  the  river  flows.  These  m.ountains  were 
once  much  higher  than  at  present ;  for  the  sugar-cane,  the  in- 
digo, and  some  other  objects  of  cultivation  that  require  a  dryer 
soil,  not  subject  to  be  frequently  overflowed,  were  not  known 
in  early  periods,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  them  in  the  ancient 
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pairitingf;,  where  every  circumstance  of  the  private  life  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  and  every  part  of  their  employments,  are 
delineated.  The  '  mountain  of  smoke,'  just  mentioned,  leads 
fo  the  suspicion  of  a  volcano  ;  some  specimens  of  stone,  brought, 
thence  by  the  Arabs,  confirm  it  y  and  Granger,  a  traveller  of 
the  last  century,  speaks  of  the  smell  of  sulphur.  "We  remember 
a  modern  mineralogist,  who  was  so  fully  possessed  of  the  idea 
of  a  hill  being  volcanic,  that  he  insisted  on  some  black  matter 
in  the  cells  being  soot,  and  was  positive  of  its  smelling  of  soot. 
When  viewed,  however,  through  a  common  lens,  this  supposed- 
soot  was  crystallised  5  and,  on  examination,  was  found  to  conJ 
sist  of  ferrugineous  crystals.  So,  in  this  case,  the  '  smoke'  is 
soon  dissipated,  and  the  djebbel-doukhan  is  only  the  mountain 
of  clouds. 

Two  events  are  fatal  to  agriculture  in  this  country ;  viz. — an 
insufficient  inundation,  and  the  early  appearance  of  the  kamsins. 
The  latter  are  the  simoons  of  the  desert,  and  consist  of  in- 
flammable air,  deprived  of  all  its  moisture,  which  it  gi-eedilj 
attracts,  like  the  harmattan  of  Africa,  from  every  object.  Whei 
the  grain  is  fully  grown,  this  wind  ripens  it  at  once.     Whei 
not  mature,  it  checks  the  growth,  and  dries  it  before  the  full 
magnitude  of  the  seed  is  attained.     The  poli  ical  obstacles  are 
more   numerous.  •    The  uncertain  political  state  prevents   al 
agricultural  speculations,  where  the  return  is  slow.     Nothiuj 
can  impede  the  rapacity  of  the  chief  proprietors,  since  thei 
form  the  government,  and  from  the  government  the  commoi 
people  can  alone  expect  relief.     The  Copts,  who  are  in  on« 
sense  their  stewards,  are  not  interested  in  any  improvementi 
as  they  liold  their  place  at  the  capricious  fancy  of  their  lordsj 
It  is  singular,  that  every  village  is   divided  into  twenty-foui" 
equal  parts  called  karrats,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  tht 
same  number  of  parts.     Is  this  the  source   of  our  diamonc 
w^eights  ?    the  divisions  are  similar.     The  depredations  of  th€ 
Arabs  are  equally  injurious  to  cultivation.     Their  protection 
niust  be  purchased ;  and  should  other  tribes  commit  any  rava- 
ges, these  protectors  avenge  their  clients'  cause,  but  almost  at 
an  equal  expense  *,  for  they  claim  or  retain  a  large  share  of  the 
booty. 

The  objects  of  cultivation  in  Egypt  we  have  formerly  no- 
ticed, and  cannot  again  stay  to  enumerate.  The  poppy,  the 
vine,  and  the  olive,  arTord  no  more  at  this  time  than  may  be 
necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  country.  Little  oil  is 
made ;  and  the  olives  supply  the  monks,  whose  mode  of  life  is 
so  rigorous,  that  there  are  scarcely  sixty-five  days  in  a  year,  ont 
which  some  privation  is  not  enjoined.  This  part  of  the  me- 
moir, however,  is  very  interesting.  Why  is  this  fertile  country 
still  doomed  to  the  rigours  of  despotism,  still  shackled  by  the 
leaden  chains  of  ignorance  ? 
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*  Memoir  on  the  Caravans  that  arrive  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Darfoor  to  Egypt,  with  an  Account  of  the  Places  through 
which  they  pass  \  and  on  the  Trade  carried  on  in  Slaves,  and 
on  the  other  valuable  Merchandise  that  comes  from  that 
Country.  By  M.  Mercure  Joseph  Lapanouse/ — ^The  introduc- 
tion to  this  memoir  contains  a  lively  and  picturesque  description 
of  a  caravan,  and  its  conduct.  Of  the  trade  itself  we  have  not 
long  since  received  an  excellent  account  from  Mr.  Brown. 
Let  us  just  add  our  author's  list  of  the  merchandise  brought 
from  what  may  be  comparatively  called  the  interior  of 
Africa. 

*  The  caravan  of  Darfoor  is  the  most  considerable  of  all  those 
that  arrive  in  Egypt.  It  is  sometimes  composed  of  12,000  slaves 
and  15,000  camels,  and  brings  a  prodigious  quantity  of  merchan- 
dise. The  objects  of  the  commerce  are  slaves,  camels  and  drome- 
daries, elephants'  teeth,  ostrich  feathers,  gum-arabic,  tamarinds,  the 
seeds  of  schism,  usefully  employed  in  medicine  for  the  cure  of  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes  ;  natron  ;  schep,  a  kind  of  add  salt  for  the 
preparation  of  leather,  and  employed  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing ; 
large  leather  vessels  for  conveying  water;  parrots;  civet  cats; 
tlie  musk  beaver;  horns  of  die  rhinoceros  for  sabre-handles. 
The  caravans  carry  back,  in  return,  iron-work,  common  nick- 
nacks,  groceries,  medicines,  arms,  and  coats  of  mail. 

*  The  male  and  female  slaves  are  disposed  of,  with  a  part  only 
of  the  camels ;  the  rest  are  reserved  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
goods  conveyed  in  return.  Of  the  camels,  ^  third  are  destined  for 
the  conveyance  of  water ;  a  quarter  for  provisions ;  an  eighth  only 
for  the  merchandise :  the  rest  are  reserved  to  carry  the  sick  slaves, 
for  the  charge  of  the  v^rounded  caniels,  and  to  replace  those  that 
may  be  stolen  or  die  on  the  road.  These  proportions,  however, 
vary  according  to  circumstances. 

*  The  caravan  of  Darfoor  is  a  vast  commercial  speculation  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  for  the  sovereign  himself,  who 
has  a  sliare  of  the  slaves,  camels,  and  merchandise.  The  sove- 
reign sends  his  troops,  every  two  or  three  months,  against  the  nations 
with  whom  he  Is  at  war :  they  enter  the  villages,  and  carry  cfF  all 
the  children.  These  are  the  slaves  brought  by  the  caravan  to 
Egypt.  Sometimes  the  king  of  Darfoor  lends  his  soldiers  to  some 
of  his  relatives  or  friends,  securing  a  large  payment ;  and  then  the 
slaves  that  are  taken  become  the  propeity  of  him  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  expedition.* 

All  commerce  is  carried  on  by  exchange ;  for  objects  of 
little  value,  beads,  tin  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  different  trinkets, 
are  bartered  for  merchandise  of  greater  importance.  Slaves 
are  exchanged.  The  caravan  sets  off  in  winter,  as  the  rains  of 
summer  would  injure  their  wares,  and  the  camels  find  little 
herbage.     The  route  famishes  no  object  of  importance. 

'  Memoir  on  the  Caravans  v/hicli  come  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Sennaar ;  on  the  Route  vrhich  they  take ;   and  an  Account  of 
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the  different  Merchandise  which  they  carry  :  preceded  by  some 
Explanations  on  the  Topographic  Situation  of  the  Country^ 
and  on  its  Government.  By  the  same.' — This  memoir  contains 
some  minute  details  which  we  cannot  follow,  and  which,  aftei 
Bruce*s  narrative,  will  want  the  attraction  of  novelty.  Th< 
kingdom  of  Sennaar  comprehends  that  also  of  Barbar ;  but  th« 
latter  is  nearer  to  Egypt  than  the  former.  On  the  north  and 
south  it  is  bounded  by  Egypt  and  Abyssinia ;  on  the  east  and^ 
west  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Darfoor.  The  country,  watered 
the  Nile,  is  fertile  and  pleasant  •,  but,  from  the  numerous  lakes 
unwholesome.  Corn,  however,  is  dear ;  and  the  chief  graii 
next  to  the  doura  of  Egypt,  is  dougum,  a  kind  of  millet. 
ney  is  not  unknown ;  and  gold  is  found  among  the  sands 
the  rivers.  The  caravans  are  much  smaller  than  those  oi 
Darfoor :  but  they  come  two  or  three  times  a  year ;  while  those 
of  Darfoor  are  not  even  regular  in  their  annual  visit.  Tha- 
merchandise  is  nearly  the  same. 

*  I  have  received  the  description  of  an  animal  peculiar  to  thi^ 
country,  the  %eref.  In  height  and  form,  it  resembles  the  ox.  Th<  " 
head  is  like  that  of  the  goat ;  and  the  neck  long  like  that  of  the  camel 
the  skin  resembles  that  of  a  tiger,  the  hair  and  tail  those  of  a  horsf 
It  walks  very  quick,  and  is  not  vicious.  Its  skin  is  so  thick  that, 
ball  cannot  penetrate  it ;  and  it  can  only  be  lulled  by  wounds  with 
spears  on  some  pra-ticular  parts  of  its  body.  It  is  hunted  for  its, 
flesh,  which  is  excellent ;  and  for  its  skin,  of  which  bucklers  are 
made.* 

"We  shall  add  our  author's  description  of  the  dromedar}', 
which  differs,  a  little  from  the  usual  accounts. 

*  Dromedaries  come  from  Barbar,  a  dependent  country  on 
Sennaar.  There  are  many  in  this  country,  and  they,  are  the  most 
valuable ;  but  only  few  of  them  reach  Egypt.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  the  dromedary  has  two  bunches.  This  is  an  error : 
the  dromedaries  in  Egypt  have  but  one,  like  the  camel,  from 
which  they  differ  only  In  being'  thinner ;  in  having  finer  and  more 
delicate  legs,  a  sharper  muzzle,  finer  and  more  delicate  hair. 
It  is  quicker  than  the  camel  in  its  movements ;  and,  in  a  trot,  can 
almost  keep  pace  with  the  gallop  of  a  horse.  It  is  also  more  inde- 
fatigable, and  can  remain  a  longer  time  without  nomishmcnt. 
The  price  in  Egypt  is  from  about  four  to  sixteen  pounds  sterling.' 

Another  part  of  the  merchandise  brought  by  the  caravans  of 
Sennaar,  is  the  teeth  of  the  elephant.  Our  author  gives  a  de- 
scription of  the  methods  of  taking  the  elephant  in  Africa,  and 
adds  some  particulars  respecting  his  oeconomy.  He  is  said  to  be 
very  voracious ;  devouring  whole  trees,  after  rooting  them  up 
with  his  enormous  ttunk.  Pieces  of  wood,  of  the  size  of  the 
arm,  are  reported  to  be  found  among  his  excrements.  The 
elephant  is  said  to  svmn  remarkably  v/cll.     A  single  tooth,  we 
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^re  told,  vnll  sometimes  weigh  a  quintal :  yet,  on  the  whole, 
there  are  supposed  to  be  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  quintals 
brought  annually  to  Egypt. 

Ostriches  are  bred  at  Sennaar,  as  poultry  in  Europe.  At  the 
beginning  of  winter  they  shed  their  large  feathers,  which  are 
replaced  by  others ;  and  these  feathers  are  collected  and  pre- 
served with  care,  in  order  to  be  sold  in  Egypt.  The  wild 
ostriches  are  also  hunted,  not  only  for  their  feathers,  but  their 
flesh,  which  is  asserted  to  be  excellent.  The  skin  is  very  thick, 
hnd  used  for  bucklers :  It  is  said  to  be  impenetrable  to  a  ball  or 
a  spear.  The  account  of  the  gum-arabic  is  very  minute :  we 
regret  that  We  are  unable  to  follow  it.  The  author  adds  also 
^ome  account  of  the  tamarinds ;  of  the  schism  seed,  which  acts 
in  fevers  like  the  emetic  tartar  j  the  leathern  bottles  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water,  probably  made  of  the  skin  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus, whose  teeth  are  harder  and  whiter  than  those  of  the 
elephant,  whose  flesh  resemblt^s  beef,  and  whose  fat  is  so  de- 
licate, as  to  be  employed  instead  of  butter ;  civet  cats  ;  and  gold 
dust.  A  singular  fact  is  related  of  the  parrots  or  paiToquets  ; 
viz. — that  they  build  no  nest,  but  lay  their  eggs  in  holes  which 
are  formed  in  trees  for  them  by  another  bird  with  a  long  beak. 
The  whole  of  this  memoir  is  peculiarly  interesting.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  have  had  the  best  opportunities  for  obtaining 
information,  and  not  to  have  neglected  them. 

*  Memoir  on  the  Slave-Trade  at  Cairo,  and  the  Diseases 
to  which  the  Negroes  are  subject  on  their  Arrival.  By  M. 
Frank,  Physician  of  the  Army  of  the  East.' — The  causes  of 
negro  slavery"  on  the  east  of  Africa  are  nearly  the  same  as  on 
the  western  coasts  ;  and  while  slaves  are  to  be  bought,  they  will 
be  kidnapped,  or  wars  be  undertaken  to  procure  them.  Among 
these  slaves,  some  are  said  to  be  canibals,  and  to  have  a  pro- 
longation of  the  OS  coccygis  in  the  form  of  a  tail,  which  is 
carefully  cut  off,  though  the  cicatrix  may  remain.  For  this 
Story  our  author  could  not  find  the  slightest  foundation,  though 
it  Is  a  subject  of  curiosity  how  it  could  have  arisen.  Circum- 
cision among  the  females  is  not  uncommon ;  and  from  the  ex- 
tent of  the  excision,  seemingly  arose  the  idea  of  the  general 
practice  of  infibulation,  which  is  not  however  wholly  without 
foundation^  The  account  of  the  sale  of  negroes,  their  treat- 
ment, manners,  &c.,  is  given  in  an  interesting  style ;  but  we 
cannot  enlarge  on  it.  The  diseases  of  negroes  contain  nothing 
new  nor  interesting,  excepting  a  species  of  scabies  sicca,  which, 
from  the  imperfect  accotint  before  us,  is  a  commencing  elephan- 
tiasis, and  cured  by  external  remedies  alone. 

*  Memoir  on  the  Plague  observed  in  Egypt  in  the  Years  seven, 
eight,  and  nine.  By  M.  Sotira,  Physician  of  the  Army  of  the 
East.' — This  very  tedious  and  extensive  memoir  is  the  work  of 
a  man  of  learning,  but  of  unsufferable  vanity,  and  tainted  with 
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French  infidelity.  The  questions  discussed  are, — ^What  is  the  - 
plague?  "What  is  its  source  in  Egypt  r  What  are  its  curative 
and  preventive  means  ?  The  plague  is,  in  our  author's  opinion, 
a  peculiar  disease,  and  only  regularly  carried  ofF  by  suppurating 
bubocu.  Those  who  have  had  it  in  the  regular  course,  are  not. 
again  very  subject  to  it,  particularly  in  the  same  epidemic^, 
Contrary  to  some  modern  theorists,  he  shows  that  it  is  highly 
contagious.  It  was  very  fatal  in  the  French  army,  chiefly  from 
carelessness.  Its  original  country,  our  author  observes,  is 
Africa  and  Asia ;  and  its  origin  the  effluvia  of  marshes,  ren- 
dered more  deleterious  by  heat.  It  is  now  the  endemic  disease 
of  Egypt;  but  this  country  had  not  always  so  destructive  a 
iicourge :  it  was  once  healthy.  The  cause  of  this  change  our 
author  endeavours  to  investigate,  and  reduces  it  to  the  insuf- 
ficient inundation  of  the  Nile  from  various  causes.  The  means 
of  remedying  it,  he  thinks,  would  be  turning  the  two  remaining 
channels  of  the  Delta  into  one,  in  order  to  make  the  current 
sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  water  of  the  river  to  the  sea. 
At  present,  during  its  lowest  state,  the  sea  advances  many  miles, 
to  meet  it.  To  this  must  be  acided,  cleansing  the  canals,  and 
avoiding  filth  of  every  kind.  This  plan  would  lessen  the  ravages 
of  the  plague ;  but  it  might,  in  our  author's  opinion,  still  return, 
in  consequence  of  the  south  winds  bringing  miasmata  from  the 
stagnant  marshes  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  Some  judicious  re- 
marks on  the  treatment  of  the  plague  are  added.  Our  author  has 
properly  appreciated  the  opposite  accounts  of  the  good  effects 
of  bleeding,  and  stated  the  different  circumstances  in  which  it 
may  be  benelicial  or  injurious.  The  oily  frictions,  he  thinks,  do 
no  service  ; '  and  Ije  pretty  strongly  hints,  that  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
the  dupe  of  numerous  impositions.  The  violent  sweats  which 
these  frictions  occasion,  are,  in  his  opinion,  too  debilitating. 
He  recommends  no  particular  plan  of  cure  *,  and  his  preventive 
means  are  the  common  ones,  with  the  exception  of  fumigations 
with  marine  acid  vapours.  This  part  of  the  paper  contains 
some' valuable  practical  information. 

*  Extract  from  the  Journal  of  Genei'al  Vial,  during  the  Cam- 
paign in  Syria  in  the  Year  7.' — ^This  extract  affords  little  that 
is  interesting.  General  Vial  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Acre, 
but  does  not  speak  of  it.  The  emperor,  it  is  said,  still  shudders 
at  the  name.  We  find,  at  least,  that  the  description  of  Volney 
may  be  depended  on. 

*  Memoir  on  the  Ancient  Limits  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  some 
Parts  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  on  the  Valley  of  Wandering 
(Egarement).  By  M.  Dubois  Aysm6,  Engineer  of  Bridges  ancl 
Highways.' — We  cannot  enlarge  on  this  paper,  wdiich  contains 
some  valuable  remarks,  and  displays  much  learning,  but  shall 
give  an  abstract  of  the  author's  opinions. 

From  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea,^  with  respect  to  the  Mediter- 
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ranean,  it  appears  to  our  author  that  they  never  could  have  been 
united.  Yet  they  approached  nearer  than  at  present ;  and 
M.  Dubois  Aysme  has  pointed  out  the  extent  of  the  ancient  li- 
mits of  the  Red  Sea,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north  of 
its  present  termination.  He  contends  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch;  but  hints,  that,  though  it  might  not  be  the 
work  of  Moses,  or  even  of  an  3era  so  early,  yet,  as  it  must  cer- 
tainly date  from  the  time  of  Esdras,  it  will  neces<;arily  contain 
an  authentic  description  of  manners  and  events.  The  iirst  step 
in  his  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  land  of  Goshen, 
which,  he  thinks,  was  a  valley  trending  east  and  west,  and  on 
the  north-east  of  Belbeis.  This  also  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
spot  in  which  the  Israelites  went  to  sacrifice  in  the  Desert ; 
and  whence,  when  pursued  by  Pharaoh,  they  fled  southward  to 
the  present  Adjeroud,  on  the  north-east  of  Suez,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  its  former  situation.  He  supposes, 
that,  as  the  tides  of  the  Red  Sea  are  considerable,  the 
Israelites  might  have  passed  it  at  the  ebb,  and  that  Pharaoh's 
host  was  destroyed  by  the  returning  flood.  On  comparing  the 
whole  memoir  with  the  Mosaic  narrative,  the  authenticity  of 
which  we  place  in  a  much  higher  scale  than  the  memoirist  be- 
fore us,  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  proved  his  different 
positions,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  situation  of  the  land 
of  Goshen.  Nor  is  he  more  successful  in  ascribing  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pharaoh's  host  to  natural  causes.  In  effect,  if  the  whole 
of  that  event  be  not  miraculous,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable. That  it  did  happen,  we  know,  not  only  from  the 
testimony  handed  down  at  least  from  the  period  of  Esdras, 
which  came  nearer  to  the  event,  but  from  the  careful  pre- 
servation of  the  law,  previous  to  it.  In  short,  there  was  no 
period  when  any  considerable  interpolation  could  be  made 
without  detection.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  divine  inter- 
position must,  for  a  time,  have  suspended  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nature.  Mr.  Bryant's  system  on  this  point,  which  the  present 
author  seems  not  to  liaye  seen,  is,  we  think,  in  many  respects, 
more  probable. 

•  Meteorologic  Observations,  made  at  Cairo  during  the  first 
six  Months  of  the  Year  9  ;  viz.— from  September  l^Oth,  1790, 
to  March  20th,  1791.  By  M.  Nouet :  communicated  to  M, 
Desgenettes.' — ^This  journal  forms  a  si;pplement  to  those  for- 
merly published  from  the  observations  of  the  same  author,  at 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  Damietta,  Salehhyeh,  Belbeis,  and  Suez.  In 
these  winter  months  the  thermometer,  though  variable,  had 
not  a  very  extensive  range.  In  the  beginning  of  the  period,  at 
two  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  sometimes  so  high  as  22°, 5  of 
Reaumur,  about  82°  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  its  lovv'cst  point  at  sun- 
rise wa5  3^8j  about  3-9°  of  Fahrenheit. 
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*  Necrologic  Tables  of  Cairo,  including  Old  Cairo  and  Boulac, 
during  the  Years  7,  8,  and  9.  Published  by  M.  Desgenjettes.' 
— We  shall  subjoin  the  author's  results.  • 

*  1st.  That  the  deaths  of  the  womeh  are  more  numerous  than, 
those  of  the  men ;  and  that  the  diseases  of  each  were  well  known 
to  Prosper  Alpinus,  whose  experience  is  confirmed  by  ours.  ► 

*  2dly.  That  die  mortality  of  infants  chiefly  takes  place  in  th« 
■first  six  weeks  of  their  existence ;  in  general,  within  nine  months.    ^ 

*  3dly.  That,  independently  of  the  accidents  of  dentition,  com. 
mon  to  every  country,  the  small-pox:  is  the  most  fatal  of  all 
diseases,  and  that  it  carries  off  more  infants  than  the  plague.  I  dc^ 
not  speak  of  the  plague  of  the  year  9,  which  destroyed  more  than 
100,000  persons  in  Upper  Egypt. 

<  4thly.  That  the  children  of  Europeans,  Jews,  and  the  nu- 
merous Christians  of  Syria,  establisTied  in  Egypt,  improve  very 
slowly.  .  ! 

*  5thly.  That  the  women,  whose  catamenia  com.mence  and  con- 
clude at  an  early  period,  and  who  are  very  fruitftil,  do  not  reach  sd 
advanced  a  period  as  the  men. 

*  6thly.  That  the  men,  in  general,  are  long-lived ;  that  many  ex-« 
ceed  a  century  ;  but  we  cannot  rigorously  ^x  the  age  of  a  person 
beyond  his  early  youth.* 

It  is  singular,  that,  from  these  tables,  not  ?i  single  person  died 
in  the  whole  of  Vendemiaire,  or  the  first  twenty- eight  days  of 
Brumaire,  of  the  year  7.  We  cannot  hence  think  highly  o|'- 
their  accuracy. 

'  Memoir  on  the  Physical  and  Medical  Topography  of  Malta, 
followed  by  a  History  of  the  Diseases  that  reigned  in  that  Islanq 
among  the  French  troops  at  the  end  q£  the  Year  6,  and  during' 
the  Years  7  and  8.  By  M.  Robert,  chief  Physician  of  the  Military 
Hospitals  at  Malta.' — As  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  spea^ 
of  Malta  at  some  length,  and  as  we  have  already  noticed  it^ 
physical  topography  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Anderson's  work, 
we  need  not  enlarge  on  the  present  article.  One  circumstance^ 
which  we  have  not  remarked  in  former  accounts,  fs,  that  though 
the  thermometer  does  not  sink  so  low  as  the  freezing  point, 
the  cold  seems,  to  the  feelings  excessive.  The  heat,  when 
screened  from  the  cooler  north  winds,  is  also  excessive. 

The  principal  dangerous  complaints  at  Malta  are  the  au- 
tumnal fevers  of  the  bilious  kind.  The  other  diseases  are  not 
remarkable  in  their  appearances,  or  in  theh  fatality.  The 
small-pox  is  sometimes  not  epidemic  for  many  years.  The 
crises  of  fevers  in  Malta  are  very  distinguishable ;  and  the  rules 
of  Plippocrates  are  often  observable  with  respect  to  critical 
evacuations.  Bile  is  the  predominant  cause  of  disease  ;  and  the 
best  remedy  is  ipecacuanha  in  the  common  doses.  As  th& 
habits  are  very  irritable,  drastic  purgatives  are  borne  with  difr 
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ficulty.  Temperance  is  very  necessary;  and  during  the  block- 
ade, when  hixuries  were  rare,  the  internal  army,  m  general,  was 
much  more  healthy  than  the  blockading  troops. 

The  diseases  of  Malta  are  well  described.  The  principal  were 
the  bilious  and  putrid  fevers,  the  scurvy,  and  the  night  blind- 
ness. The  last  is  called  a  catarrh  of  the  eye,  and  ingeniously 
accounted  for  by  a  deposition  of  mucus,  which  lessens  the 
sensibility  of  the  organ,  or  destroys  the  influence  of  any  but 
violent  stimuli.  The  use  of  bad  provisions  brought  on  a  truly 
nvormy  epidemic  :  the  worms  were  the  lumbrici  \  and  the  epi- 
demic was,  in  many  instances,  fatal. 


Art.  VIII.^C.  M.  Wiela?td*s  Sammtlichc  IVerhe. 

C.  M.  Wieland's  Collective  Works,      Vol,  XXXI,  to  XXXVL 
Svo.     Leipzig.     1799  /o  1801. 

WIELAND  is,  in  every  sense,  the  greatest  writer  of  the 
Germans.  His  popularity  can  vend  at  once  four  distinct 
editions  of  his  collective  works,  which  are  not  wholly  com- 
prised in  the  thirty-six  octavoes  already  published.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  prose  novels  and  rimed  tales. 

Agathon  was  attentively  translated  in  1773,  we  believe,  by 
Mr.  Richardson  of  York.  Of  the  Golden  Mirror  some  speci- 
mens were  published  in  the  Lady's  Magazine ;  so  that  a 
translation  is  prbbablyin  some  forwardness.  Danischmend,  being 
a  continuation  of  the  Golden  Mirror,  will  perhaps  tempt  the  per- 
•severance  of  the  same  pen.  Don  Silvio  of  Rosalva  has  been 
-englished  well,  apparently  by  the  translator  of  Agathon.  Dio- 
genes of  Sinope,  in  its  original  form,  found  an  importer,  but  no 
readers.  Roxkox  and  Kikequetzel,  a  Mexican  tale,  is  short 
enough  to  be  vernacularised  without  fatigue.  The  Travels  of 
Abulfanaris  are  equally  concise.  -  The  Abderites  merit  im- 
portation, as  they  contain  useful  satire  on  the  petty  spirit  of 
petty  corporations.  Of  the  dissertations,  several  are  comprised 
in  the  Varieties  of  Literature ;  so  are  some  Dialogues  of  the 
Gods,  a  few  of  which  were  published  apart.  Peregrinus  Proteus 
was  domesticated  by  the  editor  of  the  Varieties.  A  Trip  to 
Elysium  has  been  recently  advertised.  The  Comments  on  the 
French  R.evolution  are  out  of  date.  The  Fairy  Talesiiave  cir- 
culated in  Great  Britain.  These  are  the  principal  prose  works. 
The  poems  must  await  the  inclination  of  practised  versifiers. 
TVhy  will  Mr.  Sotheby  not  add  to  his  admirable  Oberon,  the 
Musarion,  and  the  better  Fabliaux  ? 

The  first  thirty  volumes  of  these  Collective  Works  were  ana- 
lysed in  the  Monthly  Review  sonxe  years  ago,  in  a  manner 
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which  we  neither  wish  to  depreciate,  nor  expect  to  excel.  Yet 
perhaps  a  fainter  tone  of  panegyric,  and  a  less  covert  insinuation 
of  censure,  might  be  adopted  toward  these  newer  writings  of 
Wieland,  without  any  sacrifice  of  justice,  or  any  impertinence 
of  sincerity.     We  shall  try. 

The  thirty-first  volume  contains  twelve  Dialogues  betnueert  a 
Pair  of  Tongues ;  such,  we  believe,  is  the  idiomatic  rendering  of 
what  the  Germans  call  dialogues  under  four  eyes,  and  the  French, 
more  neatly,  tete-h-tetes.  They  relate  to  phxnomena  of  the 
French  revolution :  among  them,  in  the  second  dialogue  on  the 
French  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty,  occurs  the  proposal,  afterwards 
acted  upon  by  the  French,  for  investing  Bonaparte  with  dic- 
tatorial power,  as  the  most  tried  and  efficient  remedy  for  anar- 
chy. This  proposal,  however  natural  and  obvious  a  consequence 
of  the  known  opinions  and  leaning  of  Wieland,  appeared, 
after  its  realisation,  like  the  inspired  dictate  of  supernatural 
prescience  j 

For  old  experience  can  attain 

To  something  like  prophetic  str^ain. 

In  order  to  destroy  the  merit  of  this  guess,  or  counsel,  the  ene- 
mies of  Wieland's  sentiments  attributed  it  to  secret  intelligence, 
conveyed  through  supposed  confederacies  of  the  illuminati. 
The  vulgar  (ambassadors  belong  sometimes  to  the  vulgar) 
weakly  credited  this  imputation :  the  curs  of  anti-jacobinism 
were  hallooed  throughout  Europe  upon  the  sage  of  Osman- 
stadt :  he  was  reviled  and  insulted  as  the  hired  mouth-piece  of 
Parisian  conspirators. 

The  most  important  of  these  dialogues  Is  the  tenth,  entitled 
Dreams  Awake.  It  is  too  long,  and  in  its  bearing  too  local,  for 
transcription.  It  unfolds  a  project  for  reconstituting  the  Ger- 
man empire.  It  points  out  the  practicability  of  assimilating 
the  German  constitution  to  the  British;  recommends  bestow- 
ing on  the  imperial  cities,  and  on  the  circles,  or  shires,  a  repre- 
sentation analogous  to  our  house  of  commons  *,  proposes  to 
the  petty  sovereigns  to  accept  a  sort  of  peerage,  under  the  name 
of  dukes  and  athelings  ;  and  to  the  emperor,  to  assume  an  all- 
pervading  sovereignty,  and  an  efficacious  executive  power. 
After  noticing  the  inefficiency  of  the  German  constitution  for 
purposes  of  public  defence,  as  became  evident  from  the  sacrifice 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France,  the  dialogists  proceed 
to  animadvert  on  the  state  of  institution  and  opinion  in  Ger- 
many. They  agree,  that  of  three  possible  forms  of  dissolution, 
one  is  approaching.  These  are — 1st.  A  violent  revolution,  as 
in  France  ;  2d.  A  partition,  as  in  Poland  •,  3d.  A  constitutional 
reform,  or  consolidation  of  the  minor  sovereignties  under  the 
chief  sovereign,  to  be  accomplished  by  offering  a  donative  of 
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freedom  to  the  people,  which  should  purchase  the  transfer,  or 
concentration,  of  their  allegiance.  After  some  reciprocal  cri- 
ticisms, the  disputants  agree  to  prefer  this  last  disposition  of 
their  country. 

The  opinion  of  Wieland  is  in  nothing  a  solitary  opinion :  he 
is  rather  an  eclectic  philosopher,  than  an  original  thinker; 
and  collects,  from  the  whole  surface  of  Europe,  the  results  of 
the  best  discussions,  with  an  equity  which  makes  him  in  a  re- 
markable degree  the  herald  of  public  opinion,  the  representative 
of  disinterested  and  instructed  judges.  He  makes  his  political 
pamphlets,  like  his  poems,  by  the  process  of  inlaying  j  he  veneers 
not  with  autochthonous  wood,  but  with  the  linest  of  foreign 
growth  J  and  he  gives  that  exquisite  fashion  to  his  work,  which 
secures  its  presence  in  the  apartments  of  luxury  and  the  palaces 
of  sovereigns.  His  advice  therefore  is  sure  to  be  weighed  by  such 
.  as  are  within  reach  of  those  interior  seats  of  political  volition^ 
which  communicate  to  the  practical  world  the  critical  and  de- 
cisive impulse.  The  statesman  reads  Wieland  to  know  what 
the  world  expects  from  his  beneficence.  The  consolidation  of 
Germany  is  now  the  favourite  project  of  the  country;  and 
whichever  of  the  two  courts,  the  Austrian  or  the  Prussian,  first 
offers  to  carry  through  the  design  on  conditions  favourable  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  will  accomplish  the  conquest  or  ab- 
sorption of  all  Germany. 

As  works  of  art,  these  dialogues  are  not  excellent :  they  abound 
with  common-places  and  needless  interlocutions :  a  great  deal 
of  conversation  seems  to  have  been  introduced  only  to  increase 
the  number  of  sheets  for  the  printer  :  the  talkers  assert  often, 
reason  sometimes,  and  demonstrate  rarely :  their  drift  is  vague ; 
their  excursions  rather  resemble  an  airing,  than  a  stage  on 
a  journey.  There  is  not  enough  of  dramatic  distinction  :  both 
speakers  are  too  voluble  *,  both  select  their  decorations  and  al- 
lusions with  far-fetched  appositeness  %  both  have  information 
and  urbanity.  The  concluding  dialogue  between  Geron  and  a 
stranger  (that  is,  between  Wieland  and  the  young  sovereign 
whom  he  aspires  to  counsel)  has  more  dram.atic  merit  than  the 
rest :  it  holds  up  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  author  of  the  Medi- 
tations, as  the  very  attainable  model  of  a  highly  praise-worthy 
sway  J  and  treats  the  art  of  reigning  as  one  of  the  liberal  pur- 
suits, to  excel  in  which  is  quite  within  reach  of  a  gentleman  of 
good  taste,  common  attention,  and  appropriate  ambition. 

The  volumes  XXXII.  to  XXXVI.  must  be  deferred  until  the 
next  Appendix. 
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Geometry  of  Fositicn,  By  L.  N.  M,  Carmty  of  the  Ntiihmi  Irt^ 
siitnte  of  France^  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Belles 
Lettres  at  Dijotiy  ^r.,  wilh  fifteen  Plates,  4/0.  Imported 
by  De  BofFe. 

SUCH  of  our  readers  as  have  attended  to  the  political  events 
of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  (and  who  can  witlihold  his  at- 
tention from  these  events,  at  a  period  in  wliich  Europe  has 
hcen  shaken  to  its  centre,  and  the  most  important  and  astonish- 
ing changes  have  gUded  in  rapid  succession  before  us  ?)  will, 
doubtless,  have  strongly  impressed  upon  their  memory  the 
character  of  M.  Carnot  as  a  politician  ;  they  will  recollect  the 
ardour  vrith  which,  as  minister  of  war,  he  furnished  the  means 
of  repelling  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  the  firmness  with 
■•^'hich  he  stood  forth,  almost  singly,  to  oppose  the  ambition  of 
Bonaparte — first  in  the  instance  of  his  being  appointed  first 
consul  for  life,  and  again  more  recently,  when  the  consulship 
was  exchanged  for  the  dignity  of  emperor.  But,  however 
much  Carnot  m.ay  have  been  celebrated  for  his  public  mea». 
sures,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  less  regarded  for  the  ingenious  pro- 
ductions of  liis  private  hours.  He  who  engages  actively  in  the 
momentous  concerns  of  a  nation,  may  often  deserve  and  ob- 
tain applause ;  yet  his  conduct  may  be  misunderstood,  and  his 
motives  misrepresented :  but  the  man  who,  amid  the  disquie- 
tude of  revolutionaiy  broils,  can,  at  intervals  of  retirement 
from. a  busy  public  life,  meditate  on  abstract  truths,  aim  at  the 
removal  of  difficulties  in  the  road  to  knowledge,  and  labour  to 
extend  the  pure  principles  of  science,  calls  for  commendation 
C)f  a  less  equivocal  nature ;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  refuse 
Iiim  the  tribute  of  our  praise. 

Besides  the  work  now  before  us,  M.  Carnot  had  previously 
laid  before  the  world  two  smaller  tracts,  which,  as  well  as  the 
present,  have  for  their  chief  object  the  clearing  up  some  difh- 
cultles  in  first  principles.  One  of  these  tracts  was  entitled 
*  Reflexions  on  the  Metaphysics  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus.* 
It  contains  some  ingenious  discussions;  but  on  the  whole  it  15 
not  satisfactory.  In  truth,  we  look  upon  his  fundamental  po- 
sition respecting  the  nature  of  that  calculus,  as  erroneous  5  so 
that,  although  he  has  shown  his  sk^l  as  a  reasoner  and  a  meta- 
physician, yet  his  conclusions  are.  often  incorrect,  and  the  diffi- 
culties he  has  alluded  to,  remain  just  as  they  were.  The  sub-» 
ject  of  the  other  tract  is  the  *  Carrelation  of  Figures  :^  and  it 
was  in  preparing  this  piece  for  a  new  edition,  our  author's 
ideas  became  so  much  extended,  and  so  many  new  objects  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  view,  that,  instead  of  a  new  edition,  he 
produced  a  new  work  of  510  quarto  pages ;  and  it  is  this  of 
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winch  we  are  now  to  give  an  account  under  the  title  *  Geonw*^ 
try  pf  Position,* 

The  theory  of  positive  and  negative  quantities  in  algebra  has 
of  late  been  examined  by  several  writers,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  continent :  some  of  these  gentlemen  have  display- 
ed considerable  talents  in  conjuring  up  difficulties,  and  others 
have  exhibited  no  small  skill  in  dispelling  them :  but,  not^ 
withstanding  all  their  exertions,  the  subject  still  remains  in  ob- 
scurity 5  an  obscurity  in  which  we  conceive  it  has  been  involved 
by  the  writers  themselves,  and  which  will  be  removed  as  soon 
as  men  will  relinquish  that  fondness  for  paradox  and  mystery 
which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  is  not  yet  entirely  banished  from 
the  domains  of  mathematics.  M.  Carnot's  performance  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
affirmative  and  negative  symbols ;  but,  in  the  course  of  his  in- 
quiries, he  runs  into  various  discussions  respecting  different 
branches  of  geoinetry,  trigonometry,  and  the  doctrine  of  curves; 
and  he  exhibits  so  many  curious  and  interesting  theorems, 
that,  while  we  are  of  opinion  his  treatise  will  be  but  of  littl© 
service  in  establishing  clear  and  unobjectionable  rules  for  the 
management  of  negative  quantities,  we  still  look  upon  it  as  in 
inany  respects  a  valuable  book,  and  affording  no  unfavourable 
specimen  of  the  author's  mathematical  attainments. 

In  a  preliminary  dissertation  of  thirty-eight  pages,  the  au- 
thor gives  a  general  view  of  the  different  explanations  and 
theories  which  have  been  offered  relative  to  the  use  of  the  ne-- 
gative  sign,  and  makes  some  extracts  from  the  French  Encyclo^ 
peHie,  explaining  the  notions  which  M.  d'Alembert  entertained 
on  this  subject,  He  then  proceeds  to  class  the  various  the- 
orists under  two  heads : — 1.  Those  who  argue  that  negative 
quantities  are  quajitities  less  than  nothing.  ^2.  Those  who  as- 
sert that  negative  quantities  are  of  the  same  nature  as  posi- 
tive ones,  but  taken  in  a  contrary  sense.  The  first  of  these 
notions  he  refutes  by  an  argument  sufficiently  common,  which 
is  this : 

*  Having  this  proportion  1  :  —  1  ;  !  —  1:1;  if  the  notion  com- 
bated were  exact,  tl^at  is  to  say,  if  —  1  were  less  than  0,  for  a  much 
stronger  reason  would  it  be  less  than  1  ;  therefore  the  second  terni 
pf  this  proportion  would  be  less  than  the  first ;  therefore  the  fourth 
must  be  less  than  the  third  ;  that  is  to  say,  1  must  be  less  tlian  —  1  ; 
therefore  —  1  wpuld  be  both  less  and  greater  than  1 ;  which  is 
contradictory.* 

Again : 

*  A  multitude  of  paradoxes,  or  rather  palpable  absurdities, 
would  result  from  the  same  notion:  for  example,  —  3  v/ould  be 
\qs.s  than  2,  while  —  3  ^  would  be  greater  than  2  ' ;  seeing  that  —3^ 
is  9,  and  tha|  2  *  is  no  Jnore  than  4 ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  two  un- 
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*qual  quantities  2  and  ~  S,  the  square  of  the  greater  would  be  less 
than  the  square  cf  the  lesser,  and  reciprocally  :  which  clashes  with 
ill  the  clear  ideas  that  can  be  formed  respecting  quantity.' 

Some  other  instances  which   are   adduced  cannot   be   ex- 
tracted, because  they  refer  to  diagrams.     After  these,  our  au- 
thor proceeds  to  shew  that  the  reasons  on  which  even  the  most^ 
judicious  advocates  of  these  two  opinions  ground  their  defend  ' 
are  inconsistent  with  themselves.     Thus,  they  say,  if  from  on< 
quantity  A  a  less  quantity  a  be  subtracted,  the  difference  A  ■ 
will  be  less  than  A  :  suppose  now  that  a  is  gradually  augment^ 
ed,  A— rtf  will  be  diminished  more  and  more,  and  will  become 
when  a  becomes  equal  to  A :    therefore,  continuing  to   auj 
ment  «>  the  difference  A  —  ^7  will  be  found  less  than  nothinj 
But  to  see  that  this  reasoning  is  specious  and  false,  it  is  sui 
.cient  to  recollect  that  it  applies  equally  to  ^  A  —  a:  thus, 
being  constant,  \/  A  —  a^  diminishes  gradually  as  a  is  augment- 
ed j  it  will  become  0  when  a=^  A\  and  therefore  it  will  become 
less  than  nothing,  that  is,  simply  negative  and  not  imaginaryj 
when  a  becomes  greater  than  A ;  which  is  known  to  be  false; 
Similar  reasoning  is  opposed  to  those  who  say  that  negative 
quantities  are  take*  in  a  contrary  sense  to  positive  ones :  for, 
by  the  same  reasons  that  A  ~  a  is  taken  sometimes  in  one 
sense  and  sometimes  in  a  contrary  one,  according  as  a  is  less  or 
greater  than  A  j    we  may  prove  that  a^  A  ~  a  may  be  take 
also  sometimes  in  one  sense,  and  sometimes  in  the  other ;  bi 
never  becomes  imaginary :  so  that  the  error  is  the  same  < 
both  hypotheses.     In  fact,  if  it  be  an  essential  assumption 
the  outset  that  A  is  greater  than  a,  it  is  adopting  a  contradi< 
tion  when  it   is  supposed  that  a  may  become  greater  than  A ;' 
and  of  course  what  is  deduced  is  false,  since  it  depends  on  the 
truth  of  a  contradictory  proposition,  namely,  that  A  is  at  the 
same  time  both  greater  and  less  than  a.     M.  Carnot  then  goes 
on  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  other  methods  of  treating  negative 
quantities,  in  which  he  is  generally  ingenious  and  acute  5  but  it 
must  likewise  be  confessed,  that  he  is  often  contending  against 
opinions  which  none  would  now  maintain,  and  brandishing  his 
weapons  against  shadows  of  his  own  creation.     This,  however, 
leads  to  some  practical  deductions,  and  a  copious  elucidation  of 
his  own  theory. 

*  I  conclude  first,'  says  he,  *  that  every  isolated  negative  quan- 
tity is  a  mere  creature  of  reason  ;  and  that  such  as  we  meet  with 
in  calculation  are  but  simple  algebraical  forms,  incapable  of  repre- 
senting any  real  and  effective  quantity.  2dly,  That  each  of  these 
simple  algebraical  forms,  being  taken  abstractedly  from  its  sign, 
is  no  other  thing  than  the  difference  betvv'een  two  other  absolute 
quantities,  of  which  that  which  is  the  greater  in  the  case  on  whic^ 
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we  established  the  reasoning,  is  found  the  lesser  in  die  case  to  which 
we  rrould  apply  the  results  of  the  calculation. 

*  This  principle  answers  all  objections,  and  takes  away  every 
species  of  difficulty,  without  any  need  of  the  interv^ention  of  those 
abstract  notions,  respecting  which  the  geometers  cannot  agree. 
And,  indeed,  on  returning  to  simple  and  intelligible  notions,  that 
which  presents  itself  naturally  to  the  mind,  is  that  there  cannot 
really  exist  other  quantities  than  those  called  absolute,  and  that 
tlie  signs  by  which  they  may  be  preceded  indicate  not  quantiiies^ 
but  operations.  Thus  these  signs,  taken  collectively  witli  the  same 
quantities,  do  not  constitute  new  quantities,  but  complex  algebrai- 
cal forms.' 

Instead  of  the  terms />^j-/Wi;^  and  negative  ^v^\viz^  have  hitherto 
been  used  by  most  algebraists,  our  author  proposes  those  of 
direct  and  ijivcrse ;  but  informs  us  that  the  same  terms  had 
been  employed  by  M.  de  Vela,  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Lausanne,  in  his  Introduction  to  Algebra,  published  in  1799. 
Of  this,  however,  M.  Carnot  was  ignorant  when  he  first 
adopted  these  terms  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Correlation  of  Fi- 
gures ;  and  it  seems  moreover,  that  the  theories  of  these  two 
writers  have  nothing  common,  except  these  denominations. 
As  little  or  nothing  is  gained  in  perspicuity  by  the  mere  rejec- 
tion of  the  current  language,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  full 
as  well  if  the  old  terms  had  not  been  discarded.  The  way  in 
which  our  author  wishes  the  new  terms  to  be  understood  may 
be  soon  learned  from  his  own  account  of  them. 

.  *  Those  quantities  which  I  name  direct  and  inverse,  are  no 
other  than  ordinary  or  absolute  quantities,  but  considered  each  as 
the  variable  difference  of  two  other  quantities  which  become  alter- 
nately greater  and  less  the  one  than  tlie  otlier.  When  that  whicii 
was  the  greater  at  first,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  system  on  which  we 
have  established  the  reasoning,  continues  constr.ntly  the  greater, 
the  quantity  whigh  expresses  the  difference  of  their  ai3solute  values, 
is  named  a  direct  quantity  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  the 
lesser,  this  difference  is  named  an  inverse  quantity.  Thus  disappear 
all  the  metaphysics  of  quantities  positive  and  negative.  There  re- 
main only  quantities  direct  and  inverse,  which  are  absolute  quan*. 
titles,  as  are  all  other  quantities  imaginable.  According  to  the 
various  circumstances  in  which  they  are  found,  we  must  eitlier  re- 
tain the  sign  that  precedes  them  in  the  formulas  in  which  they, 
enter,  or  change  it ;  and  it  is  the  theory  of  these  mutations  that  I 
call  geometry  of  position,  since,  in  reality,  it  is  by  these  that  we  ex- 
press the  diversity  cf  the  corresponding  parts  in  figures  of  the  same 
kind.  Thus  the  geometry  which  I  name  of  position^  is  nothing 
else  tlian  the  ordinary  geometry,  in  which  tlie  theory  of  quantities 
c^Wed  positive  znd.  7isgaiiv£  is  i^splaced  hy  that  of  quantities  which  I- 
call  direct  and  inverse. 

'  It  is  to  develope  these  notions,  and  to  deduce  consequences  tlie 
most  important,  that  I  dedicate  the  first  section  of  this  woii:.     J 
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there  give  new  ynoofs  that  the  ordinary  theory  i??,  in  this  respect 
at  least  very  vague  ;  that  the  number  of  positive  or  negative  roots? 
in  an  equation  indicates  not  in  any  exact  manner  cither  the  num- 
ber of  solutions  of  which  the  problem  is  susceptible,  or  the  sense  in 
which  they  must  be  taken  ;  that  sometimes  they  are  found  super- 
abundant, while  at  others  they  are  suppressed^  although  real ;  that 
frequently  the  negatives  oiight  to  be  taken  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  positives ;  and  that  sometim.es  even  positives  are  false  or  in-» 
signiticant;  that,  notwithstanding,  all  these  roots  are  algebraically 
exact,  and  by  transformation  may  be  rendered  useful ;  and  that  it 
is  precisely  and  solely  by  the  use  which  analysis  makes  of  formS 
negative  or  imaginary,  as  if  they  were  true  quantities,  that  it' 
differs  from  synthesis,  and  possesses  over  it  so  great  an  advan- 
tage. 

*  To  this  principal  notion  of  quantities  direct  and  inverse,  and 
which  makes  the  special  object  of  the  first  section,  I  unite  others 
that  to  me  appear  still  further  to  justify  the  title  of  Geometry  ofPosltioni 
which  I  have  given  to  this  work.  I  there  propose  a  method  for 
expressing,  by  particular  characters,  and  by  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  letters  taken  to  design  the  principal  points  of  a  figure, 
the  modifications  which  it  may  undergo  by  changing  the  positioil 
of  tliose  fundamental  points.  Thence  results  a  sort  of  mechanism 
which  I  think  capable  of  rendering  more  sensible  the  analogy 
which  exists  between  figures  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  render  the 
formulas  discovered  for  any  one  successively  applicable  to  all  the 
others.  The  exposition  of  this  method  is  the  object  of  the  second? 
section,  to  which  I  have  not  given  all  the  deveibpement  of  which 
it  is  susceptible,  and  v/hich  it  may  easily  receive,  if  the  new  ideas 
tliat  I  have  proposed  are  approved  by  the  learned. 

*  Among  the  various  examples  which  I  give  of  my  theor}'i  in 
this  second  section,  is  found  a  general  table  of  the  correlation  of 
linear-atigular  quantities,  that  is  to  say,  of  sines,  co-sines,  tangents, 
&c.,  which  answers  to  the  different  regions  of  the  circumference. 
I  think  I  have  there  given  the  true  theory  of  tile  variations  of 
signs  experienced  by  these  sorts  of  quantities.  Then  I  recur  to- 
the  method  practised  by  the  ancients,  of  comparing  the  arcs  im- 
mediately with  their  chords,  instead  of  comparing  them  with  tlie 
half-chords  of  the  double  arcs :  which  is  the  same  thing  in  the 
main,  but  furnishes  means  more  natural,  and  frequently  more 
simple,  of  establishing  the  relations  of  those  quantities.  On  this- 
occasion  I  propose  some  formulae,  which  I  think  have  not  yef 
l?een  given,  to  represent  these  relations  by  symmetrical  expressions' 
between  all  the  compared  arcs. 

<  The  other  sections  are  devoted  to  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples developed  in  the  two  first ;  but  I  have  proposed  to  myself, 
moreover,  another  object,  v/hich  appears  to  me  at  least  as  im- 
portant ;  that  is,  to  set  forth  a  method  that  shall  be  capable  of 
representing,  by  analytical  tables,  the  whole  of  the  properties  of 
any  proposed  figure  v/hatever  ;  and  thence  to  make  in  some  sort  a 
complete  enumeration,  at  the  same  time,  of  all  figures  that  may 
l?e  related  to  it. 

<  To  this  end  Iconslder  this  proposed  figAire  at  first  as  a  term  of  com* 
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parlson,  or  primitive  Jigure  :  and  I  give  die  name  of  correlative  Ji^vre^ 
to  those  which  it  is  proposed  to  compare  wiih  it.  In  the  primitive 
figure  itself,  I  take,  from  among  the  quantities  wliich  compose  it, 
such  a  certain  number,  as,  when  known,  suffice  to  determine  all  tlie 
others.  These  new  bases  being  chosen,  I  express  all  the  otlier 
parts  of  this  primitive  system  in  values  of  these  first  solely;  and  of' 
them  I  form  the  general  table.  This  table  comprises  evidently  all 
the  relations  sought  of  the  various  parts  of  this  primitive  figure, 
since  it  gives  the  means  of  comparing  them,  two  by  two,  "by  the 
intermediation  of  primordial  quantities  taken  in  order  to  serve  as 
common  terms  of  comparison, 

*  Thisc  primitive  figure  being  supposed  the  real  -^nd:  existing  ob- 
ject on  which  the  reasonings  were  founded,  the  formulae  which  ex- 
press, the  relation  of  its  divers  parts,  and  v/hich  compose  the  gene- 
ral table  we  have  spoken  of,  can  only  contain  real  and  intelligible 
expressions  ;  and,  of  consequence,  they  can  neither  indicate  any- 
impossible  operation,  nor  any  absurd  quantity  ;  in  them,  therefore, 
we  cannot  meet  with  any  isolated  negative  quantities,  since  any 
such  quantity  is  not  a  being  of  reason ;  much  less  can  there  occur 
imaginary  quantities ;  that  is  to  say,  the  signs  -f  and  —  which 
enter  into  these  formulx  express  there  only  operations  that  can  be 
performed,  and  must  only  be  considered  as  simple  abbreviations. 

*  This  table  of  the  properties  of  the  primitive  figure  once  esta- 
blished^ it  is  requisite  to  know  what  modifications  it  should  sus- 
tain, that  it  may  represent  successively  in  the  same  manner  the 
properties  of  figures  which  are  its  correlatives.  The  construction 
of  each  of  these  being  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  the  primi- 
tive figure,  we  see  that  the  formulas  which  express  their  properties 
ought  to  liave  the  greater  analogy  with  those  of  this  primitive 
figure,  as  the  disparity  between  them  is  less:  the  correspondent 
qualities  ought  to  be  there  found  combined  in  tlie  same  manner, 
as  to  their  proper  or  absolute  values;  it  is  only  necessary  there- 
fore to  express  the  diversity  of  positions  ;  and  it  is  this  which  is  ac- 
«omplished  by  the  mutation  of  the  signs  which  affect  these  quanti- 
ties, or  the  different  terms  of  the  formulae  of  the  table. 

*  To  discover  the  mutations  that  ought  in  reality  to  take  place 
for  such  or  such  a  correlative  system,  I  regard  it  as  springing  mit 
oi  the  primitive  system,  by  virtue  of  a  transformation  wrought  by 
insensible  degrees,  which  changes  nothing  In  the  general  bases  oi 
the  first  construction,  but  only  modifies  the  respective  positions,  by 
placing  above,  that  which  was  below,  or  removing  to  the  riglit 
that  which  was  on  the  left.  It  results  from  this  gradual  motion » 
that  such  quantity  of  the  system  which  was  found  at  first  less  xliwn 
anothei*,  becomes  greater,  and  vice  'sersd.  But  it  is  from  this 
solely,  and  not  because  these  quantities  are  opposed  the  one  to  the 
other,  that  we  deduce  the  general  principle  of  the  change  of  signs 
%YhIch  ought  to  have  place  in  the  formulse  of  the  primitive  system^ 
to  the  end  that  they  may  become  applicable  to  the  transformed  or 
correlative  system. 

*  In  the  third  section  I  trace  out,  respecting  different  figures,  the 
tables  of  which  I  have  at  lirst  spoken ;  namely,  those  which  are 
ca^ahje  of  representing  the  whole  of  tlie  relations  v/hich  exist  bc^ 
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tween  the  different  parts  of  each  of  them ;  and  I  then  apply  to 
each  of  these  tables  that  of  correlation  by  which  wq  know  the  muta-»; 
tions  that  ought  to  be  made  in  this  primitive  table,  to  render  it  ap^l 
plicable  to  each  of  the  systems  which  are  its  correlatives. 

*  The  fourth  section  contains  new  applications  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple, to  properties  which  cannot  be  fomui  in  the  figures  withoi 
the  intervention  of  linear-angular  quantities.     The  linear-anguh 
quantities  are  intermediates,  wliich  serve  to  unite  the  lines  with  thej 
angles,  or  to  establish  the  relations  of  one  wiih  the  other.     But 
tliis  section  I  examine  separately,  on  the  one  part,  the  relations 
existing  between  the   angles   only,   and  on  the   other,   those  er 
isting  between  the  lines  only :  I  there  furnish  the  notion  of  the^ 
centre  of  mean  distances  ;  and  remark  that  this  point  is  the  same 
with   that  which  is   named,  in  mechanics,  the  centre  of  gravity. 
thence  conclude  that  the  theory  of  this  centre  appertains  to  geo- 
metry, and  that  it  would  be  most  advantageous  for  the  progressj 
of  that  science,  in  this  respect  to  re-establish  the  natural  order  ol 
ideas, 

*  In  the  fifth  section  I  apply  the  principles  established  previ- 
ously to  a  series  of  particular  questions  of  that  kind  which  forms 
the  subject  of  what  is  named  application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry^^ 
This  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  showing,  by  many  examples,  thai 
tlie  theory  commonly  admitted  respecting  quantities  called  pos" 
tive  and  negative,  is  not  satisfactory,  and  that  by  the  manner 
choosing,  not  merely  the  unknown  quantities,  but  even  such  as  ai 
given,  Vv-e  frequently  succeed  in  causing  the  position  to  enter  (con4 
formabiy  to  the  idea  of  Leibnitz)  into  the  expression  of  the  con4 
ditions  of  the  problem,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  natural  degree 
the  final  equation.  These  various  questions  give  rise  to  some 
markable  formulas  ;  such  as  the  equation  ot  condition,  which 
ists  among  the  angles  that  form  between  them  the  four  faces  of  i 
triangular  pyramid. 

<  Finally,  In  the  sixth  and  last  section,  I  apply  to  curves  the] 
formation  of  tables  capable  of  representing  generally  the  properties! 
of  signs.     I  develop  the  luminous  idea  exhibited  by  Godin  in  hi  ' 
Treatise  of  Properties  commGU  to  all  Curves,  that  the  art  of  discovering- 
the  properties  of  curves  is,  properly  speaking,  the  art  of  changing^l 
the  system  of  co-ordinates  ;    and  I  give  many  examples  of  thu 
operation.     It  was  not  my  intention  to  write  an  express  treatise 
the  theory  of  curves ;  my  object  v/as  solely  to  vary  the  applica- 
tion of  my  principles,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  the  formation  of 
tables  proper  to  represent  the  whole  of  a  figure  is  applicable  to  curve] 
lines  and  curve  surfaces,  as  well  as  to  right  lines  and  plane  surfaces 
in  this  section  will  be  found  many  remarkable  properties,  and 
believe  not  yet  known,  of  conic   sections  ;  a  very  curious  theor] 
respecting  the  points  of  concourse  of  several  right  lines,  and  oi 
those   on   tlie   contrary  found  ranged  on  the   same    right  line 
Ustjy,  divers  properties  of  curves  in  general,  where  the  principi 
o1>ject  Is  to  render  their  equation  Independent  of  every  point,  line, 
plane,  or  fixed  object  w^hatever,  taken  arbitrarily  in  space  or  iiihe*' 
xent  in  tlie  curve.'     PnUm.pa.  xxxJ 

Such  being  the  general  view  which  M.  Carnot  gives  of  his 
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performance,  it  is  obvious  he  has  marked  out  for  himself  no 
common  undertaking ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the 
execution  of  it  he  has  displayed  no  common  talents.  The 
theory,  hov/ever,  which  he  proposes,  is  far  from  simple,  is 
encumbered  with  too  formidable  an  apparatus,  and  is  often  too 
obscure  and  ambiguous  in  its  application,  to  be  likely  to  meet 
with  a  generally  favourable  reception.  Besides,  it  furnishes  no 
methods  of  ascertaining  whether  certain  results  be  to  be  reck- 
oned positive  or  negative,  or  imaginary,  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  some  distinct  investigation  to  verify  the  algebraic  pro- 
cess 5  so  that  instead  of  facilitating  and  extending  the  modern 
analysis,  this  theory  would  tend  to  limit  its  use,  if  not  to  re- 
strain it  to  such  purposes  as  fall  within  the  province  of  the 
rigorous  geometry  of  the  ancients.  On  these  accounts,  we 
should  not  be  justified  in  recommending  our  ingenious  author'.'^ 
theory :  and  we  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  exhibiting  two 
or  three  instances  in  which  he  has  reasoned  in  contradiction  to 
his  own  principles,  if  not  indeed  to  those  principles  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  all  science. 

Here  it  might  be  expected  that  our  account  of  this  work  should 
terminate :  but,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  M.  Carnot  has  in- 
troduced into  his  treatise  some  curious  and  interesting  particu- 
lars, whiclx,  although  they  would  have  amalgamated  almost  as 
well  with  any  other  subject,  as  with  the  one  to  which  they  are 
appendages,  are  of  too  important  a  nature  to  be  passed  over 
silently.  A  few  of  these  we  shall  notice  as  concisely  as  their 
nature  will  admit. 

The  first  section,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  developement 
of  general  principle^,  contains  also  an  able  discussion  respect- 
ing the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  analysis  and  synthesis, 
and  the  peculiar  advantages  of  each  :  but  it  is  liable  to  the  same 
objection  as  his  general  system,  insomuch  as  it  tends  to  fetter 
and  cramp  the  application  of  the  analytical  method ;  and  con- 
cludes, indeed,  with  affirming  that  *  there  does  not  exist  any 
means  of  determining  a  priori  the  rules  of  analysis.' 

In  the  second  section,  where  our  author  proposes  his  me- 
thod of  expressing  the  correlation  of  different  figures,  he  lays 
down  a  new  kind  of  notation,  which  we  think  (one  or  two 
particulars  excepted)  rather  awkward  than  elegant ;  but  we 
cannot  explain  it  here,  as  it  would  require  some  new  and  unu- 
sual characters.  He  then  proceeds  to  establish  the  correlations 
of  construction  and  position,  of  the  several  parts  of  triangles, 
as  their  sides,  angles,  perpendiculai's,  bisecting  lines,  areas,  &c. 
and  traces  the  mutations  of  signs,  throughout  the  gradual  and 
complete  transformation  of  the  whole.  In  like  manner,  he  traces 
the  changes  relative  to  sines,  co-slnes,  tangents,  &c.  and  gives 
more  extensive  tables  of  sums,  difi:erences,  and  multiple  sines,  &c. 
than  we  recollect,  to  have  elsewhere  seen.     Among  the  curious 
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Ecotnetrlcal  properties  mentioned  in  this  section,  we  select  tlie 
following,  endeavouring  to  present  them  in  more  compressed 
terms  than  the  author's  : — 1.  In  every  triangle,  the  perpendicu- 
lar let  fall  from  the  centre  of  the  circumscribing  circle  on  any 
one  of  the  sides,  is  equal  to  half  the  distance  from  the  opposite^ 
yngle  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  three  perpendiculai 
demitted  from  the  angles  upon  the  opposite  sides.  2.  In  every' 
triangle,  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  three  perpendiculars 
(just  mentioned),  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  centre  of  the 
circumscribing  circle,  are  all  in  one  right  line.  3.  In  every 
triangle,  the  sum  of  three  perpendiculars  from  the  centre  of  the 
circumscribing  circle  upon  the  sides,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
radii  of  the  circumscribing  and  inscribed  circles.  4.  In  every 
triangle,  the  radius  of  the  circumscribing  circle  is,  to  that  of 
the  inscribed  circle,  as  the  sum  of  the  cosines  of  the  three  angles, 
minus  radius,  is  to  radius.  5.  If  w^e  imagine  three  planes,  re- 
spectively perpendicular,  to  pass  through  any  given  point,  and 
to  cut  a  sphere,  the  sum  of  the  surfaces  of  the  three  circles 
formed  by  the  intersections,  will  be  always  the  same,  whatever 
directions  we  give  to  the  three  perpendicular  planes,  provided 
they  all  cut  the  sphere. 

The  third  section  contains  full  and  curious  tables  of  the  re- 
lations subsisting  between  the  different  parts  of  triangles  and 
quadrilaterals :  they  contain,  in  fact,  with  respect  to  triangles, 
an  enumeration  of  the  mutual  relations  of  302  particulars,  from 
any  three  of  which,  that  are  independent,  the  other  299  may, 
by  means  of  the  tables,  be  readily  found :  and,  with  regard  to 
•quadrilaterals,  the  tables  comprise  the  relations  of  23  parts,  any 
five  of  which  that  are  independent,  being  given,  the  rest  are 
cfeterminable.  Among  the  properties  stated  separately,  are 
these :  1 .  In  every  trapezoid,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
diagonals  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  sides  not  parallel,  plus 
twice  the  product  of  the  parallel  sides.  2.  The  difference  of  the 
ijquares  of  the  two  diagonals  is,  to  the  difference  of  the  squares 
of  the  sides  not  parallel,  as  the  sum  of  the  parallel  sides  is  to 
their  difference. 

Section  the  fourth  exhibits  the  relations  In  a  system  of  right 
lines  which  may  be  discovered  without  the  intervention  of  linear- 
angular  quantities.  Here  it  is  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that, 
*  In  every  figure  which  may  be  constructed  with  the  ruler  and 
compasses  only,  without  employing  the  graduated  circle,  all  the 
lines  may  be  calculated  without  the  intervention  of  angles  ; 
and  in  every  figure,  on  the  contrary,  which  may  be  drawn  with 
the  ruler  and  graduated  circle  only,  without  employing  compasses, 
all  the  angles  may  be  calculated  without  the  intervention  of  lines, 
'i'hus,  in  the  first  case,  we  may  obtain  all  the  sides  of  the  figure, 
md  in  the  second,  all  the  angles,  without  the  intervention  of 
inear-angular  quantities.'     Proceeding  in  conformity  to  this 
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rule,  the  author  draws  out  various  tables  of  the  properties  of 
quadrilaterals,  polygons,  and  polyhedrae ;  and  deduces  from 
them  a  great  number  of  striking  properties,  but  which  in  ge- 
neral cannot  be  understood  without  making  reference  to  the 
diagrams ;  it  must  suffice,  therefore,  if  we  extract  one,  which 
is  this  : 

'  In  every  hexaedron,  regular  or  not,  the  triple  of  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  four  diagonals  which  traverse  the  solid,  plus  four  times 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  six  lines  which  join,  two  and  two,  the 
four  middle  points  of  these  diagonals,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  twelve  edges,  plus  twice  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
twelve  lines  which  join,  two  by  two,  the  middle  points  of  the  sides 
opposite  to  each  of  the  faces.' 

This  proposition  is  an  extension  of  one  which  is  given  by 
Legendre  for  the  parallelopiped,  namely,  that  '  in  every  paraU 
lelopiped  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  four  diagonals  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  twelve  edges  :'  and  this,  again, 
is  an  obvious  extension  of  the  well-known  property  relative  to 
the  diagonals  of  the  parallelograms. 

In  the  application  of  our  author's  theory  to  various  questions 
in  elementary  geometry,  which  is  the  object  of  the  fifth  section, 
he  has  given  a  great  variety  of  problems ;  many  of  them  have 
been  far  more  elegantly  solved  by  English  authors,  particularly 
by  Simpson,  in  the  problems  at  the  end  of  his  Algebra,  his 
Geometry,  and  his  Select  Exercises.  Had  M.  Carnot  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  this  very  ingenious  author,  this 
portion  of  his  treatise  might  have  been  rendered  far  more  va- 
luable. But  the  constructions  of  geometrical  problems,  and 
the  deduction  of  elegant  theorems  from  such  constructions,  is  a 
branch  of  science  respecting  which  information  can  be  obtained 
only  from  writers  on  this  side  the  Channel.  At  the  same  time 
that  we  are  compelled  to  make  this  remark,  it  would  be  un- 
just not  to  admit  that  our  author's  fifth  section  contains  elegant 
solutions  to  some  new  and  interesting  problems,  and  that  it  like- 
wise exhibits  some  curious  theorems  :  we  select  one,  viz. 

*  If  in  any  sphere  we  draw  three  radii  respectively  perpendicular, 
and  from  their  extremities  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere  drop  perpen- 
diculars on  any  fourth  radius  whatever,  the  sum  of  tlie  squares  of 
tlie  three  parts  of  this  radius  intercepted  between  each  of  these  per- 
pendiculars and  the  centre,  is  always  equal  to  the  square  of  the  ra-' 
dius,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  fourth  radius  j  and  the  sum  of 
tlie  squares  of  the  three  perpendiculars  will  be  always  double  the 
square  of  the  radius.' 

Although  the  author  promises  his  readers  much  nev/  matter 
in  the  sixth  section,  we  cannot  assure  them  that  his  promise  is 
realised :  there  are,  it  is  true,  various  striking  properties  rela- 
tive to  the  points  of  concourse  of  tans^ents  to  curve  lines,  and  to 
what  De  la  Hire  called  Hartnotikals :  but  the  larger  part  of  these 
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properties  were  investigated  (and,  we  think,  by  the  aid  of  a  more 
beautiful  process)  in  Maclaurin's  piece  De  L'tnenrum  Geometri- 
carum  Propnctatibus  generalibus.  As  to  *  the  kiminous  idea  of 
Godin,*  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  what  its  brightness  con- 
sists*, for  it  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  diffuse  any  new  light 
over  the  doctrine  of  curves.  The  most  useful  part  of  this  sec- 
tion, is  a  table  of  the  principal  variable  quantities  in  curves  on 
a  plane,  by  means  of  which  the  several  lines,  angles,  and  areas, 
may  be  obtained,  without  running  to  such  high  equations  as 
might  occur  in  following  the  usual  methods.  The  work  con- 
cludes with  a  proposal  for  a  new  kind  of  mechanical  analysis, 
which  the  author  thinks  would  lead  to  the  extension  of  diffe- 
rent branches  of  mathematics :  it  depends  upon  his  peculiar 
method  of  notation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  explained  in  this 
place. 

Having  thus  laid  before  the  reader  M.  Carnot's  account  of 
the  objects  of  his  performance,  selected  several  theorems  from 
different  parts,  which  to  us  appeared  curious  and  deserving 
of  notice,  and  offered  various  remarks  on  the  substance  of 
the  work  as  we  proceeded  in  our  examination ;  it,  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  state  our  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  executed.  The  volume  before  us,  although  it  comprises 
much  thai  is  valuable,  furnishes,  after  all,  an  example  that  some- 
thing more  than  even  talents  and  genius  is  necessary  to  form  a 
good  treatise.  Our  author  seems  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  compression  :  his  arguments  lose  much  of  their  force  for  want 
of  their  converging  to  a  focal  point ;  he  is  tautologous  and  de- 
sultory in  the  extreme,  stating  some  of  his  favourite  positions 
over  and  over  again.  Had  this  bulky  quarto  been  condensed 
to  the  size  of  a  moderate  octavo,  it  would  not  have  occasioned 
the  omission  of  an  iota  that  is  useful  or  interesting :  in  that 
case  we  might  probably  have  bestowed,  what  we  are  now  com- 
pelled to  withhold — an  unqualified  commendation. 

Art.  X. — ^enedkti  de  Spimza  Opera  qua  supersimt  omnl'a : 
Iterum  edenda  curavit,  PrafationeSy  Viiam  Auctorisy  nee  mn  No- 
tit  i  as  y  qua  ad  Histcviam  Scriptortim  pei'ttnenty  addidit  H.  E.  G, 
PauliiSy  Phllos,  ac  Theol.  Prof.  Ord,  letiens. 
The  surviving  Works  of  Benedict  Spinoza y  coniplcte:  re-edit edy  ivith 
Prefacesy  a  Life  of  the  Author y  and  Observations  relative  to  the 
History  of  his  ll^ritingSy  by  E.  G.  Paulus,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Theology.     8 w.     lena.   1 802. 

THAT  a  professor  of  theology  should  imdertake  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  Spinoza,  which  attack  the  foundations  even  of 
natural  religion,  would  be  surprising,  were  it  not  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  revelation  is  by  many  persons  considered  as  the 
more  apparent,  the  feebler  the  proofs  which  are  deduced  from 
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mere  human  reason  of  the  doctrine  of  a  retributive  deity.  The 
works  of  Spinoza  form  important  documents  in  the  history  of 
metaphysical  philosophy,  and  are  thus  far  entitled  to  the  curi- 
ous inspection  of  those  who  like  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
art  of  reasoning,  and  to  appropriate  the  successive  discoveries 
in  ideology  to  their  respective  inventors. 

Spinoza  was  the  son  of  a  Portuguese  Jew,  and  born  in  1632, 
at  Amsterdam.  He  dissented  early  from  the  religion  of  his 
fathers,  and  was  stabbed,  but  not  mortally,  on  quitting  the  play- 
house, by  the  holy  indignation  of  some  fanatical  rabbee.  His 
first  apostasy  was  to  Mennonism,  on  embracing  which,  he  ex- 
changed his  original  name,  Baruch,  for  that  of  Benedict.  He 
removed  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Hague,  where  he  subsisted  as 
an  optical-instrument-maker,  and  led  a  frugal  and  retired  life, 
the  leisures  of  which  he  devoted  to  study.  De  Witt,  who  was 
fond  of  his  society,  had  secured  to  him  an  annuity  of  200  flo- 
rins -,  but  Spinoza,  with  disinterested  generosity,  refused  to  ac- 
cept it  from  the  heirs  of  his  friend.  His  m.orals  had  the  purity 
of  poverty,  or  of  a  weak  constitution  :  a  pint  of  wine  lasted  him 
a  month.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-live.  His  temper  was 
mild,  his  conversation  fascinating,  his  manners  officiously  obli- 
ging, his  whole  demeanour  affable,  gentlemanly,  decorous  to 
nicety:  he  attended,  and  advised  attendance,  on  public  worship. 
His  figure  was  small  and  insignificant ;  his  complexion  remark- 
ably sallow. 

His  opinions  terminated  in  pantheism.  '  He  teaches  that  mat- 
ter is  the  uncreated,  original,  indestructible  being,  the  first  cause 
of  all  things  ;  and  that  the  collective  mass  of  matter,  the  unif 
verse,  ought  properly  to  be  called  God.  To  its  inherent  pro- 
perties he  ascribes  those  plastic  powers  which  have  created 
animated  nature.  He  denies  that  there  is  any  other  substance 
than  matter,  and  considers  mind  as  its  local  and  occasional  re- 
sult. Thus  far,  he  agrees  with  certahi  deists  of  antiquity,  who 
ascribed  personality  to  the  universe,  and  a  soul,  the  result  of 
matter,  to  the  Avorld.  But  Spinoza  does  not  appear  to  have 
entirely  admitted  this  personality,  and  must,  therefore,  so  far  be 
classed  with  the  atheistic  school. 

Bayle  has  criticised  his  arguments  with  severity,  and  indicated 
his  sources  with  much  erudition  :  yet,  as  the  opinions  of  Ser- 
veto  concerning  the  deity,  approach,  in  every  thing  but  the  doc- 
trine of  his  impersonality,  to  the  opinions  of  Spinoza  j  and  as  both 
those  philosophers  seem  to  have  derived  from  the  Jewish  lite- 
rature of  Spain  their  original  bent  of  mind  ;  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  in  that  country  will  be  detected  the  specific  squrce  of 
this  material  pantheism.  Berkeley  has  precisely  inverted  the 
notions  of  Spinoza  :  his  works,  therefore,  fi:)rm  the  most  adapt- 
ed antidote.  Spinoza  is  rather  bold  than  clear  :  he  attects  a  ma- 
thematical manner,  and  writes  with  little  taste  :  his  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  design,  or  of  final  causes,  by  denying 
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that  the  eyes  were  made  to  see,  or  the  ears  to  hear,  or  the  teetH 
to  chew,  is  miserably  unsuccessful.  Paley  had  not  yet  demon- 
strated the  intelligence  of  the  plastic  cause.  " 

As  a  specimen  of  Spinoza's  method  of  argument,  we  will  ex- 
tract a  passage,  in  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
things  are  the  only  ideas  of  the  divine  mind ;  traces  of  the  past, 
its  symptoms  of  memory ;  and  etlects,  its  inferences. 

'  Eth.  P.  II.  Prop.  9.  Idea  rei  singularis,  actu  existentisj  Deum  pro 
causii  liabet,  non  quatenus  iiifinitus  est  3  sed  quatenus  alia  rei  singu- 
laris  actu  existentis  idea  affectus  consideratur,  cujus  etiam  Deus  est 
causa,  quatenus  alia  tertia  affectus  est,  et  sic  in  infinitum. 

*  Vemonstrado. — ^^Idea  rei  singularis,  actu  existentis,  modus  singu- 
laris  cogitandi  est,  et  a  reliquis  distinctus  3  adeoque  Deum,  quatenus 
•est  tantum  res  cogitans,  pro  causa  habet.  At  non,  quatenus  est  res 
'absolute  cogitans  3  sed  quatenus  alio  cogitandi  modo  affectus  consi- 
deratur, et  hujus  etiam,  quatenus  alio  affectus  est,  et  sic  in  infinitum. 
■Atqui  ordo,  et  connexio  idearum  idem  est  ac  ordo,  et  connexio  cau- 
garum  3  ergo  unius  singularis  ideae  alia  idea,  sive  Deus,  quatenus  alia 
idea  affectus  consideratur,  est  causa,  et  hujus  etiam,  quatenus  alia 
affectus  est,  etsic  in  infinitum.     Q.  E.  D. 

*  Coral. — Quicquid  in  singular!  cujuscunque  ideae  objecto  contingit, 
^ejus  datur  in  Deo  cognitio,  quatenus  tantum  ejusdem  object!  ideam 
habet. 

'  Demonstr. — Quicquid  in  objecto  cujuscunque  ideae  contingit,  ejus 
datur  in  Deo  idea,  non,  quatenus  infinitus  est  3  sed  quatenus  alia  rei 
singularis  idea  affectus  consideratur :  sed  ordo,et  connexio  idearum, 
idem  est,  ac  ordo,  ac  connexio  rerum  3  erit  ergo  cognitio  ejus,  quod 
in  singulari  aliquo  objecto  contingit,  in  Deo,  quatenus  tantum  ejus- 
dem objecti  habet  ideam.     Q.  E.  D.' 

Surely  it  requires  all  the  patience  of  philosophy,  and  all  the 
^eal  of  impiety,  to  study  such  dry  and  formal  metaphysics : 
l)ut,  as  Hobbes  says,  the  duty  of  an  author  is  to  bring  reasons, 
the  duty  of  a  reader  to  bang  attention. 

One  consolation  results  from  reading  in  these  antiquated  re- 
positories of  infidelity— a  conviction  that  human  opinions  are 
net  progressive  :  that  all  the  sects,  which  now  attract  our  alter- 
nate attention,  had  advocates  of  equal  skill  formerly  :  that  the 
same  proportion  of  atheists,  deists,  Socinians,  orthodox,  and 
hyperorthodox,  existed  at  the  time  of  Spinoza,  as  in  our  own 
day :  that  literary  excellence  could  always  form  a  sect :  but 
'that  no  sect  may  hope  for  longevity  or  diffusion,  except  in  as 
much  as  it  m.akes  a  permanent  provision  for  rewarding  the  toil 
of  specific  proselytism. 

At  the  Hague  was  lately  edited,  by  C  T.  de  Murr,  a  manu- 
script of  Spinosa's,  never  before  printed,  containing  annota- 
tions on  his  theologico-political  treatise.  This  book  is  ac- 
companied vdth  curious  biographic  and  literary  particulars, 
and  a  fac-simile  of  his  hand-writing,  which  renders  it  doubt- 
ful whether  he  spelt  his  name  with  an  s  or  z,  Spinosa  or  Spi- 
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Art.  XI. — Histoire  comparee   des   Cysteines   de  Philosophie,   rrla- 
tivement  aiix  Principes  des-Connaissa7Jces  huma'mes, 

Cotnpnrative  History  of  the  Systems  of ' Philosophy  ivith  respect  to  the 
Principles  of  human  Ktiowlcdge.  By  J,  M.  Degeratido,  S  Vols, 
Uvo.     Paris.     1804^. 

IN  reviewing  the  Memoirs  of  the  National  Institute,  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  notice  the  contributions  of  the  present 
author,  and  not  unfrequently  to  allov^  him  the  praise  of  an  a- 
cute  and  comprehensive  ideologist.  M.  Degerando,  however, 
is  a  corresponding  member  of  many  other  literary  societies,  be- 
sides the  national  institute  of  France ;  and  the  publication  before 
us  is  merely  an  enlargement  of  an  extensive  memoir,  which,  as  a 
member  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  and  literature  of  Ber- 
lin, he  did  himself  the  honour  of  presenting  to  that  valuable 
establishment,  and  which  was  flattered  with  special  marks  of 
approbation  and  favour. 

We  have  had  histories  of  the  different  systems  of  philosophy 
presented  to  us  under  various  forms,  narrative,  and  inductive, 
chronological,  and  comparative;  but  the  present,  thoughassuming 
this  last  description,  is  designed  to  be  new  in  object  and  plan, 
or  rather  is  intended  to  arrange  the  many  and  gigantic  su]?- 
jects  of  philosophy  into  a  regular  scientific  classification  founded 
upon  the  following  question,  which,  we  are  told,  is  common  to 
every  divaricating  system,  and  constitvites  the  pivot  of  the 
whole, — In  what  consists  the  relation  of  the  human  mind  with 
the  objects  of  its  knowledge  ?  what  is  the  foundation  of  the 
right  it  assumes  to  become  a  judge  of  such  objects?  and  conse- 
quently what  is  the  real  nature,  the  extent  and  certainty,  of  this 
knowledge  itself  ? 

It  will  appear,  by  the  course  the  author  has  thus  prescribed 
to  himself,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  unite  the  historic  ar^ 
rangement  of  Brucker  with  the  analytic  of  Condillac  ;  and  he 
has  hence  divided  his  work  into  two  parts,  in  the  former  of 
which,  he  offers  an  abridged  history  of  the  cliief  systems  of 
philosophy  in  as  much  as  they  relate  to  the  principles  of  human 
knowledge  j  and  in  the  second,  a  critical  analysis  of  the  same 
systems  directed  to  the  same  end.  The  former  part  is  subdi- 
vided into  seventeen  chapters.  Of  these,  the  first  developes,  in 
a  general  view,  its  object  and  plan,  and  observes,  that,  to  render 
the  study  of  philosophy  useful,  two  points  are  requisite,  to  wit, 
rightly  to  appreciate  its  doctrines,  and  accurately  to  classify 
them.  It  partitions  the  science  of  philosophy  into  five  distinct 
epochs,  and  of  these,  it  offers  the  distinctive  and  essential 
characters,  and  touches  upon  the  different  sects  tliat  chiefly 
flourished  under  each. 

In  his  second  chapter,  the  author  passes  to  an  examination 
ef  the  historians  of  philosophy ,  from  those  who  sought  or  pre- 
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tended  to  seek  after  truth,  to  thos-e  who  have  preserved  their 
researches.  His  view  is  here  cursory,  yet  his  scope  compre- 
hensive, commencing  with  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  descending 
to  Adam  Smith  inclusively.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  tp 
the  origin  of  philosophy;  examines  its  various  directions,  as  in- 
tended to  explain  the  ph?enomena  of  nature,  and  the  relation 
of  man  with  such  phenomena  ;  and  is  peculiarly  addressed  to 
the  subject  of  cosmogonies,  the  earlier  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  thinking  principle,  magic  and  divination,  deifications,  and 
astrology :  the  system  of  emanations,  Grecian  mythologies  and 
gnomics. 

Our  author  now  commences  his  more  regular  philosophic 
epoch ;  and  in  chapters  iv.  and  v.,  examines  the  schools  of  Ionia, 
of  Pythagoras,  and  of  Heraclitus ;  which,  with  the  two  Eleatic 
schools,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  sophists,  form  his  first  epoch. 
In  chapters  vi.  and  vii.,  he  comprises  his  second  period,  and  de- 
votes it  tb  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  three  academies,  the  sceptics, 
Aristotle,  Epicurus,  andZeno.  His  third  period  embraces  syncre^ 
tism,  eclecticism,  and  the  reign  of  the  mystics,  and  is  included  in 
chapter  viii.  His  fourth  period,  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  compre- 
hends the  Arabians,  the  scholastics,  and  the  reign  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Aristotle.  Chapters  x.  ^nd  xi.  commence  the  fifth  period, 
which  extends  from  the  reformation  of  philosophy  by  Bacon  to 
the  present  day;  and  are  intended  to  designate  minutely  the  ex- 
pansions which  the  doctrine  of  Bacon  and  Locke  has  received 
in  England  and  France  from  modern  metaphysicians.  The 
twelfth  chapter  is  dedicated  to  those  philosophers  who  are  said 
to  have  limited  the  principle  of  experience  to  its  narrowest 
bounds ;  and  embraces  Hobbes  and  his  school,  modern  eclec- 
tics, sceptics,  and  idealists.  In  chapter  xvii.,  we  meet  with  a 
minute  detail  of  the  history  of  Cartesianism ;  its  comparison 
with  the  opinions  of  Leibnitz,  Malbranche,  the  Port-royal 
writers,  and  Spinoza.  The  fourteenth  is  devoted  to  Leibnitz  and 
Wolfe,  to  spiritual  automatism,  to  contradictory  principles,  and 
those  of  a  sufficient  reason.  The  ensuing  chapter  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  foregoing,  and  examines  the  relation  of  the  preced- 
ing systems  with  those  of  Kant,  Baumgarten,  Meyer,  Lambert, 
Mendelssohn,  and  many  others.  The  two  last  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  the  Kantian  philosophy  alone,  and  the  various  sects 
which  have  ramified  from  its  school. 

The  second  or  analytic  part  is  subdivided  into  fourteen  chap- 
ters. Of  these,  the  first  explains  its  immediate  design  :  the 
second  endeavours  to  bring  the  history  of  philosophy  to  one 
common  point  of  view :  the  third  offers  reflexions  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  in  the  formation  of  philosophic 
systems.  In  chapter  iv.,  we  meet  with  the  origin  of  various 
prejudices  of  philosophers,  which  are  supposed  almost  constantly 
to  proceed  from  an  ignorance  of  the  true  principle  of  know- 
ledge.    Chapter  v.  gives  us  the  general  progress  of  the  philo- 
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sophic  discoveries  of  antiquity,  and  chapter  vi.  the  philosophic 
discoveries  of  the  moderns.  In  chapter  vii.  we  find  offered  to 
Bs  desiderata,  which  still  exist  in  philosophy,  on  the  subject  of 
the  principles  of  human  intelligence.  Chapter  viii.  advances 
reflexions  on  speculative  or  rational  philosophy  ;  chapter  ix.  on 
dogmatism ;  chapter  x.  on  idealism  ;  chapter  xi.  on  scepticism  ; 
chapter  xii.  on  empiricism ;  chapter  xiii.  on  criticism  j  chapter 
xiv.  on  experimental  philosophy. 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  various  subjects  contained 
in  M.  Degerando's  work,  we  proceed  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  the  abiUty  with  which  he  has  executed  it,  and  to 
offer  a  few  extracts  in  elucidation  of  his  manner.  The  histo- 
rians of  philosophy  he  has  divided  into  three  classes ;  in  the. 
first  of  which,  we  find  the  names  alone  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Cicero  j  *  writers',  says  he,  '  who  have  contemplated  their  sub- 
ject from  the  most  elevated  point  of  view,  have  collected  the 
doctrines  of  the  ditferent  schools,  have  compared  them  together, 
and  have  made  such  comparison  with  a  view  of  elucidating  their 
own  theories,  or  at  least  of  justifying  their  own  choice  of  theory. 
We  may  form,  continues  he,  a  second  class,  from  such  writers 
as  Hippocrates,  Xenophon,  Athenseus,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Lu- 
cretius, Seneca,  &c.  who,  upon  philosophic  doctrines,  have  left 
us  only  detached  fragments,  or  have  limited  themselves  to  the 
explanation  of  particular  sects  j  who,  in  few  words,  have  rather 
furnished  us  with  ample  materials,  than  with  a  history. — 
The  third  class  of  the  historians  of  the  philosophy  of  ancient 
times  comprises  those  who  have  arranged  their  collected  ma- 
terials in  a  body  of  history,  or  in  the  form  of  tables,  but  without 
aiming  at  accompanying  them  with  any  philosophic  strictures, 
or  without  being  capable  of  such  accompaniment.  At  the  head 
of  these  is  placed  Diogenes  Laertius,  who,  nearly  alone,  became 
for  a  long  time  a  guide  and  model  to  later  historians  of  philo- 
sophy ;  who  is  certainly  entitled  to  our  gratitude,  since  he  pre- 
served for  our  use  a  variety  of  remains,  but  whose  credulity  has 
intermixed  with  them  a  number  of  errors,  as  may  be  readily 
perceived  by  the  observations  of  Menage  and  Heumann.* 

This  classification  is  by  no  means  decisively  marked,  and  in 
several  instances  is  unsatisfactory  and  meagre.  We  expected  to 
have  found  in  the  first  division  some  notice  of  Theophrastus,  the 
successor  to  the  chair  of  Aristotle.  Cicero  has  no  more  pre- 
tensions to  a  place  in  this  class  than  Xenophon,  who  is  thrust  into 
the  second;  for  he  is  no  more  than  the  latter  an  historian  of 
philosophy,  whether  general  or  restrained  to  a  particular  sect ; 
his  notices  indeed  are  full  and  valuable  ;  yet  he  has  only  pre- 
served for  our  use,  to  adopt  our  author's  own  language,  *  a  va- 
riety of  remains.'  The  merits  of  Diogenes  Laertius  are  too  spa- 
ringly allowed ;  we  should  be  able  to  proceed  with  great  dif- 
ficulty without  him ;  and  surely  that  philosopher  ought  not  to 
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be  exclusively  branded  with  the  charge  of  credulity  and  error, 
who,  in  the  honest  pursuit  of  truth,  and  a  fixed  determination 
of  adhering  to  her  in  whatever  quarter  or  attire  she  might  ap- 
pear to  him,  with  a  mind  free  from  all  bias  and  party-spirit, 
iiivestigiUed,  before  he  would  consent  to  close  with  any  one,  all 
the  ditlbrent  philosophic  systems  of  his  day.  This  is  the  more 
ungenerous  of  M.  Degerando,  because,  from  the  sketch  given 
above,  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  pursued,  as  far  as  he  possibly 
cx>uld,the  plan  laid  down  by  Diogenes,  and  especially  in  relation 
to  his  earlier  periods.  In  his  description  of  these,  however,  he 
is  less  clear  and  satisfactory  than  the  fountain  from  which  he 
draws,  and  omits  many  particulars  with  which  the  student  ia 
philosophy  should  be  acquainted.  Thus  he  abruptly  opens 
and  continues  his  iirst  epoch,  without  informing  us  with  whom 
either  the  Ionic  or  the  Italic  school  commenced,  why  they 
were  thus  respectively  denominated,  or  with  whom  they  ter- 
minated ;  though,  had  he  copied  as  fully  as  he  ought  to  have 
done  from  this  *  credulous  and  erroneous*  writer,  his  readers 
would  have  learned  that  the  former  was  denominated  Ionic  or 
Ionian,  because  Thales,  its  founder,  was  of  that  country,  and  re- 
sided at  Miletus,  v/here  he  instructed  Anaximander ;  and  that 
the  Ionic  order  closed  with  Clitomachus,  Chrysippus,  and 
Theophrastus,  names  which  are  altogether  suppressed  in  the 
work  before  us.  They  w^ould  have  learned  also,  ,that  the  Italic 
order  originated  with  Pythagoras,  and  was  thus  characterised, 
because  for  the  most  part  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Italy ;  and 
that  this  latter  order  terminated  with  Epicurus.  Our  author, 
however,  is  correct  in  observing,  with  respect  to  Epicurus,  that 
Cicero  has  not  treated  either  himself  or  his  sect  with  fairness, 
that  he  conceived,  from  some  unknown  cause,  an  excessive 
prejudice  against  them,  and  largely  communicated  it  to  his  own 

The  following  is  M.  Degerando's  account  of  the  system  of 
eclecticism,  and  the  mystics  to  whom  it  gave  birth,  which  com- 
pi'ises  a  part  of  his  third  period. 

*  From  the  time  of  Carneades,  who  founded  the  new  academy 
in  the  hundred  and  fifty-first  Olympiad,  we  do  not  for  many  ages 
perceive  a  single  system  that  is  truly  original.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  republics,  the  human  mind,  at  once  ener- 
vated and  discouraged  by  a  dreadful  combination  of  causes,  the 
corruption  of  manners,  the  advance  of  luxury,  political  slavery,  the 
fasliion  of  subtilising,  the  uncertainties  of  doubt,  the  systems  of 
voluptuousness  or  selfishness,  had  lost  those  adventurous  and  cre^ 
ative  powers,  which  illuminated  the  better  ages  of  Greece.  It  had 
lost  even  those  noble  desires,  those  exalted  motives,  which  can  alone 
give  to  the  genius  of  reason  a  sense  of  its  own  powers,  and  crown  the 
discovery  of  truth  with  a  prize  equal  to  the  efforts  it  demands.  The 
great  variety  of  systems  conceived  in  the  antecedent  a^es,  seeme^j^ 
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indeed,  to  destroy  the  hope  of  developing  a  new  idea.  In  short, 
philosophy  felt  herself  possessed  of  so  rich  a  patrimony,  that  she 
■was  little  ambitious  of  adding  to  it  by  new  conquests.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  eclecticism  (the  concentration  of  different  doctrines) 
might  be  expected  to  arise,  and  that  in  reality  it  did  arise.  Rea- 
son, forbearing  to  create,  had  nothing  more  than  to  choose  between 
existing  opinions.  Of  these  opinions,  every  one  carried  with  itself 
a  certam  degree  of  probability,  and  various  advantages.  The  intel- 
ligent hoped  to  reconcile  them ;  the  vain  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  the  assortment  they  should  hence  make,  by  the  art  with  which 
they  sliould  adorn  themselves  with  these  ancient  spoils ;  in  effect 
tlie  conquests  of  the  Romans,  commerce,  travels,  bcjoks,  the  use  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues,  became  now  almost  universal ;  a  thou^ 
sand  circumstances  haxl  assimilated  the  minds  of  men,  and  confede- 
rated their  ideas,  by  rendering  communications  more  frequent. 
Doctrines  intermingled  themselveslike  nations ;  and  systems  of  philo- 
sophy seemed  to  approach  a  state  of  unity  by  the  effort  of  that  pro- 
digious power  which  reduced  the  whole  world  to  tlie  laws  of  one 
individual  empire. 

*  The  philosophy  of  Greece,  transplanted  to  Rome,  soon  ex- 
perienced, under  the  emperors,  the  effects  of  this  spirit  of  combi- 
nation. The  theories  of  Plato  endeavoured  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  ethics  of  the  Stoics ;  that  of  Epicurus  seemed  to  stretch  forth 
a  friendly  hand  towards  scepticism,  now  in  its  decline.  At  this 
time,  therefore,  many  species  of  eclectics  were  exhibited  with  suc- 
cess. We  sufficiently  perceive  these  kinds  of  miscellanies  among 
■the  virriters  of  the  Augustan  age  :  but  they  soon  became  still  more 
conspicuous.  Plutarch,  Anaxilaiis  of  Larissa,  Ouintus  Sextius, 
Sotion  of  Alexandria,  but,  above  all,  ApoUonius  Tyaneus,  succes- 
sively modif^.ed  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  by  those  of  other  sects. 
Thrasilus,  Theon,  Favorinus,  Taurus,  Lucius  Apuleius,  Atticus, 
produced  a  similar  revolution  in  the  system  of  Plato.  Peripateti- 
cism  began  in  like  manner  to  be  corrupted  under  Nero ;  Ammo- 
nius  led  the  way;  and  Demetrius  of  Alexandria,  Alexander  Dama- 
scius,  Endemus,  Dexippus,  followed  his  steps.  Themistius,  Olym- 
piodorus,  and  Simplicius,  completed  the  distortion  of  the  opinions  of 
Aristotle,  who,  for  too  long  a  period,  was  only  known  by  those  un- 
faithful reporters.  The  wortliy  Plutarch,  in  re-exhibiting  the 
tlioughts,  in  tracing  the  character  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  him- 
self less  a  philosopher  than  an  historian,  preserved  their  maxims 
•with  sufficient  fidelity,  but  confounded  them  without  selection,  and 
appreciated  them  without  judgement.  Lucian  alone,  particularly 
attached  to  the  sect  of  Epicurus,  introduces  into  his  eclecticism  a 
more  just  discernment,  and  a  severer  discrimination.  He  spreads 
a  bitter  ridicule  [ridicule  amere)  over  the  subtilties  of  dogmatism, 
and  attacks  hypotheses  from  whatever  sources  they  issue.  In  few 
words,  his  eclecticism  consists  still  more  in  the  refutation  of  every 
error,  than  in  the  combination  of  every  doctrine. 

'  The  system  of  Epicurus,  already  varied  by  Lucretius,  was  soon 
corrupted  under  succeeding  ascendencies.  The  sect  of  the  Cynics 
degenerated  still  more  precipitately,  and  terminated  with  the  life  of 
peregriiius  Proteus.    Declining  scepticism  found,  for  a  short  time, 
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in  Sextus  Erapiricus,  a  bold  defender,  and  a  le-arned  historian,  but 
sliortly  yielded  the  field  of  battle  to  the  dogmatism  of  the  enthu- 
siast:!. The  doctrine  of  the  Porch  maintained  its  independence  for  a 
longer  period  ;  witness  the  illusLrieus  names  of  Athenodorus,  Epicte- 
tiis,  Seneca,  and  the  Antonini ;  but,  sinking  at  length  beneath  tlie 
general  imi)ulse,  it  alternately  inclined  to  Cynicism  and  Plaionism, 
and  was  at  last,  after  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  confounded 
in  the  chaos  whicli  sprang  up  from  the  ruins  of  every  school. 

*  In  the  mean  while,  Alexandria  became  the  grand  theatre  of 
those  exertions  by  whicli  the  different  systems  were  attempted  to 
be  combined.  Various  causes  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
eclecticism ;  yet  others  tended  to  corrupt  it  from  its  birth.  The  ■ 
Ptolemies  had  invited  and  planted  around  them  the  most  cele- 
brated philosophers  of  Greece  ;  they  had  selected  them  from  every 
sect ;  they  had  given  the  iirst  example  of  a  literary  institute  by 
inviting  together  men  of  letters  at  a  museum  where  they  were  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense.  An  immense  library,  enriched  by 
the  bequest  of  Aristotle,  was  at  their  command.  Alexandria, 
moreover,  was  become  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  universe, 
the  rendezvous  of  Romans,  of  Greeks,  of  Orientals ;  a  body  of 
Jews  dw^lt  in  Egypt;  the  Essenians,  and  the  Therapeutae,  in 
particular,  inclined  to  the  speculations  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
and  practised  a  morality  analogous  to  that  of  those  philosophers. 
A  disposition  common  to  every  one,  the  produce  of  the  general 
climate,  general  luxury,  and  the  general  state  of  morals,  uniformly 
engendered  meditation,  and  introduced  credulity.  Hence  doc- 
trines, in  their  birth  the  most  remote,  approached  and  amalga- 
mated ;  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  the  systems-  of  Zo- 
roaster and  the  Gymnosophists  of  Asia,  the  religious  dogmas  of 
the  Egyptians,  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Christians,  and,  in  effect,  of  all 
the  different  sects  of  Greece.  Among  these  sects,  nevertheless^ 
those  only  were  capable  of  admission,  who  could  conciliate  them- 
selves with  the  general  disposition  and  haughty  conceptions  of  the 
people  of  the  East.  Hence  the  preference  which  was  discovered  to 
the  system  of  Pythagoras  over  that  of  Plato,  and  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle.  Pythagoras,  of  all  tlie  Grecians,  was  most  favourable  to 
a  contemplative  mmd  ;  the  secrecy  with  which  he  surrounded  him- 
self was  singularly  accommodated  to  die  taste  of  the  mystics  who 
were  spread  over  all  Asia.  Plato  offered  a  powerfid  temptation  to 
contemplative  enthusiasm  by  his  images  of  an  intellectual  world, 
his  hypothesis  of  a  pre-existent  state  of  the  soul,  his  maxims  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  human  ideas  w^ith  the  divine  nature.  His 
waitings  perpetually  recalled  to  view  that  species  of  inspiration, 
which  had  dictated  them,  and  led  forth  the  mind  into  the  vague 
of  ideal  regions.  Finally,  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  possessed,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  a  metaphysical  inclination,  by  which 
they  were  easily  reconcilable  with  abstract  speculations.  The  my- 
stics laid  hold  of  this  connexion,  enshrouded  themselves  in  his  defi- 
nitions, in  his  hypotheses,  and  forgot  the  examples  he  had  given  of 
simpler  and  more  genuine  wisdom.  Every  philosopher,  who  by 
appealing  to  the  test  of  experience,  advanced  obstacles  that  were 
too  formidable  to  speculative  systems,  and  mystic  ecstasies,  was 
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abandoned.  Epicurus,  Zeno,  the  CyrenaVcs,  offered  no  tribute  to 
the  eclecticism  of  Alexandria  ;  their  principles  were  banished  as  so 
many  importunate  laws,  which,  by  awakening  the  spirit,  tore  it 
from  the  delicious  reveries  in  which  it  liked  to  be  lapped.  Even 
Pythagoras  himself,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  lost,  in  this  intermixture, 
their  original  purity :  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  them  with  each 
other ;  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  them  with  the  claims  of  imagi- 
nation, with  the  prejudices  of  those  who  adopted  them ;  the  final 
distortion  was  the  work  of  ignorance  and  carelessness.  Various 
were  the  forms  therefore  which  tliis  intermixture  assumed,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which,  from  such  a  multiplicity  of  elements, 
tlieir  proportions  were  varied,  or  a  preference  was  allowed  to  a  phi- 
losophic system  or  a  religious  dogma  \  yet  Zoroaster  and  Plato 
almost  constantly  played  the  first  parts,  and  continued  to  constitute 
a  sort  of  chief  mediatorship  in  the  grand  alliance.  The  doctrines  of 
Zoroaster,  and  the  writings  attributed  to  Hermes  Trismegistus, 
were  the  origin  of  the  sect  of  gnostics,  which,  originating  in  Asia, 
migrated  into  Egypt,  Palestme,  and  the  Roman  provinces.  It 
spread  itself  among  the  earlier  Christians,  and  is  well  known  to 
have  been  the  chief  cause  of  those  severe  controversies  which  deso- 
lated the  churches  from  their  cradle.  The  name  alone  of  this  sect 
reminds  us  of  those  reveries  to  which  it  was  a  prey,  and  of  the 
haughty  pretension  which  it  affected  of  possessing,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  God,  a  direct  and  instructive  science.  Although  it 
commonly  testified  an  utter  contempt  for  the  Greek  philosophers^ 
it  had  borrowed  largely  from  the  ancient  doctrines  of  Orpheus,  and 
from  all  the  systems  of  the  dogmatists.  The  gnostics,  under  the 
name  of  aons,  personified  the  ideas  of  Plato,  and  made  of  them  so 
many  substantial  natures  and  efficient  powers,  which  gave  being 
and  life  to  every  portion  of  the  universe. 

*  The  school  of  Alexandria,  properly  so  called,  had  no  other 
dispute  with  the  gnostics,  than  as  to  the  precedence  and  origin  of 
their  systems ;  the  basis  of  the  opinions  of  the  two  sects  being  for 
the  most  part  alike.  Their  common  character,  more  especially, 
was  the  very  same.  Contemplation,  heavenly  illumination,  was  the 
sole  origin  of  all  their  pretensions  to  knowledge.  This  idea  adhered 
most  pertinaciously  to  the  system  of  emanations,  which  was  the 
soul  of  tlie  Alexandrian  doctrine  ;  a  system  which,  in  this  latter 
school,  received  a  more  brilliant  display,  and  a  more  regular  form, 
since  illustrated  by  men  who  unquestionably  possessed  distinguished 
talents,  but  who,  at  all  times  surrounded  by  some  mysterious  ideal 
world,  were  ecstatic  visionaries,  and  subtile  metaphysicians.  Po- 
tamo,  and  after  him  Ammonius  Accas,  pass  for  having  first 
united  and  adjusted  tlie  elements  of  this  strange  edifice.  Plotinus 
followed  shortly  afterwards,  obtained  astonishing  success,  and  added 
great  renown  to  this  doctrine.  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  Proclus, 
Alexander  of  Aphroslas,  successively  inherited  his  doctrine  and  his 
celebrity ;  and  as  it  necessarily  appertains  to  a  set  of  enthusiasts, 
every  one  of  them  superadded  to  the  ideas  of  his  predecessors. 
Jamblichus  surrendered  himself  without  reserve  to  all  the  super- 
stitious practices  of  divination.  Proclus  plunged  deeply  into  the 
streams  whence  the  gnostics  had  drawn  their  opinions,  and  called  t© 
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his  assistance  the  different  mysteries  of  Asia.  Alexander  extended 
still  further  the  regions  of  the  intellectual  world ;  and  introduced 
into  tliem  a  new  family  of  those  rational  beings  whom  the  imagi- 
nation of  these  philosophers  created  with  so  romantic  a  fecundity- 
He  did  more :  he  erected  them,  by  his  own  fiat,  into  so  many  di- 
vmities/     Vol.  i.  p.  182. 

From  an  extract  thus  ample,  our  readers  will  in  no  small  de- 
gree be  qualified  to  judge  of  the  author's  abilities  and  execution. 
They  will  find  him  suiiiciently  acquainted  with  his  subject,  but 
perceive  at  the  same  time  that  his  manner  is  loose  and  de- 
sultory ;  that  he  writes  as  from  memory,  without  having  his 
authorities  before  him,  or  recurring  to  them  as  he  ought  to  do. 
The  whole  of  the  ideas  contained  in  this  passage,  might  have 
been  comprised  in  half  the  space  they  occupy,  if  he  had  been: 
gifted  with  the  virtue  of  comparison,  or  the  talent  of  a  lumi- 
nous method.  He  is  tautologic  without  being  full,  and  talkative 
without  being  perspicuous.  As  to  authorities,  we  meet  with 
none.  Tiedemann  and  Brucker  are  the  only  names  referred  to 
in  the  course  of  this  entire  extract,  and  even  these  in  not  more 
than  three  instances.  We  mean  not,  however,  to  disparage  the 
labours  of  these  historians,  in  asserting  them  to  be  no  autho- 
rities :  they  are  careful  compilers  from  documents  of  an  earlier 
date,  which  may  properly  be  called  authorities ;  but  in  them- 
selves they  are  only  secondary  writers,  and,  as  such,  not  to  be 
depended  upon  by  an  historian  who  is  treading  in  the  same 
track,  and  has  the  fountain-head  open  before  him.  Had  M. 
Degerando  followed  their  example,  as  he  has  imbibed  their 
reading,  and  especially  the  example  of  Brucker,  the  margins  at 
the  foot  of  his  page  would  have  been  less  vacant  than  they  appear 
at  present,  and  the  student  might  have  traced  him  directly  to 
official  and  authentic  sources.  He  is,  moreover,  as  little  atten- 
tive to  chronology  and  topography,  as  to  the  names  of  his  pre- 
decessors ;  and  hence,  while  his  history  will  be  found  scarcely 
minute  enough  to  satisfy  the  unlearned,  the  scholar  can  derive 
little  advantage  from  it  as  a  book  of  reference.  This  extreme 
negligence  would  have  been  unpardonable  in  any  writer ;  but  it 
is  vastly  more  culpable  in  a  writer  who  pretends  to  a  more  ac- 
curate and  systematic  arrangement  than  any  who  has  preceded 
him.  What  he  means  by  a  change  Introduced  into  the  Epi- 
curean hypothesis  by  Lucretius,  we  cannot  possibly  divine  :  the 
hypothesis  itself  we  know  almost  exclusively  from  the  latter. 
Lucretius  never  pretended  to  be  a  teacher  of  new  doctrines, 
but  a  faithful  reporter  of  those  which  he  had  learned  from  his 
youth.  His  account  of  Epicurus  and  his  system  coincides  ia 
every  respect  with  the  statement  given  us  by  Diog.enes  Laertius, 
as  well  as  the  casual  notices  of  Cicero  and  other  incidental  me-^ 
iTiOirists  J  and  his  reverence  for  the  founder  of  the  Epicurean 
sect  was  so  ardent  and  unbounded,  that  pei"haps  there  is  no 
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charge  he  could  have  heard  brought  against  him  with  more 
abhorrence,  than  that  of  being  in  any  respect  an  Epicurean  he- 
retic, even  though  his  heresy  might  consist  in  an  improvement 
upon  the  system. 

We  equally  acknowledge  our  ignorance  that  a  public  tabic 
was  maintained  by  the  Ptolemies  for  the  learned  of  every 
nation,  at  the  Alexandrian  library  or  museum.  We  know  that 
various  posts  of  honour,  and  even  pecuniary  emolument,  were 
provided  for  the  officers  of  that  celebrated  institution,  who  were 
indiscriminately  chosen  from  the  most  learned  of  the  age ;  of 
which  Callimachus,  and  his  pupil  and  successor  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  afford  us  well  known  examples ;  but  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  history  that  extends  the  generosity  of  the 
Ptolemies  beyond  this  limit :  and  we  have  again  to  regret,  that, 
neither  in  the  present  nor  in  the  preceding  instance,  M.  Dege- 
rando  has  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  correcting  our  in- 
credulity, or  substantiating  his  own  accuracy  of  assertion.  We 
believe  that  no  Platonists  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times 
(for  neither  our  own  day  nor  our  own  nation  is  without  such) 
will  thank  our  author  for  having  confounded  the  ideas  of  their 
master  with  the  actis  of  the  gnostics :  some  resemblance  there 
unquestionably  exists;  but  their  origin  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  one  and  the  same  ',  and  whatever  absurdity  may  apply  to 
the  former,  it  is  at  least  quadrupled  in  the  latter.  The  gnostics 
divided  their  aofis  into  sexes ;  bul  we  have  not  yet  read,  even  in 
Mr.  Taylor's  very  accurate  version,  of  male  and  female  ideas. 
Our  author  is  not  sufficiently  explanatory  upon  this  subject ; 
he  rather  plays  about  than  elucidates  it. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  advance  to  a  more  modem  period, 
to  schools  of  our  own  day.  To  that  of  M.  Kant  our  author 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  attentive  •,  and  as  no  very  in- 
telligible account  of  it  has  hitherto  appeared  in  our  own 
language,  our  readers  will  perhaps  be  obliged  to  us  for  the  fol- 
lowing summary : 

«  This  hope  (of  some  new  system  of  philosophy)  which  was 
relinquished  by  the  s>Teater  number  of  men  of  letters,  was  conceived 
by  the  professor  of  Konigsburg,  the  celebrated  Kant,  who  is  cer- 
tainly possessed  of  one  of  the  most  daring  and  inventive  heads  that 
Germany  ever  produced.  Nevertheless  nothing  could  at  first  be 
more  remote  from  the  end  proposed,  with  regard  to  his  success,  for 
the  very  reason  that  he  had  aggrandised  the  means  of  exciting 
effect,  and  obtaining  public  attention ;  such  wei^e  the  novelty  oF 
his  classifications  and  of  his  terms,  his  distinctions,  his  contrasts,  his 
systematic  union  of  the  whole.  Although  there  are  never  wanting 
persons  disposed  to  admire  without  understanding,  they  v/ish  at 
least  to  appear  to  comprehend ;  and  this  alone,  in  the  new  system, 
demands  an  exercise  of  which  superficial  men  are  incapable.  The 
Cnticism  of  pure  ReasoUj  the  first  work  in  which  the  new  method  of 
Kant  was  developed,  was  conceived  after  the  synthetic  process. 
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which  tended  still  further  to  add  to  the  difficulties  which  it  pre- 
sented. Plis  Prokgometuif  reduced  to  a  form  more  concise,  more 
striking,  and  altogether  analytic,  began  to  be  at  least  read.  At 
length  his  Elements  of  Metaphysics  and  of  Morals^  his  Criticism  of  prac' 
tical  Reason^  in  offering  an  unexpected  resurrection  of  Platonic 
ethics,  excited  enthusiasm  at  the  same  time  that  they  riveted  at- 
tention, and  obtained  a  prodigious  success ;  a  success  which  did 
honour  to  those  theories,  of  which  this  kind  of  Platonism  seemed  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  completion. 

*  It  appears  to  me  important  to  distinguish,  in  tlie  theory  of^ 
Kant,  three  chief  points  of  view  from  whicn  it  may  be  differently 
estimated.  The  first  is  its  object ;  that  is,  the  end  which  it  pro- 
poses, and  the  problems  which  it  advances :  the  second,  its  method 
and  its  nomenclature  ;  the  third,  its  application  of  this  machinery, 
or  its  results.  The  object  of  the  system  of  Kant  is  to  terminate 
the  three  tedious  warfares  which  have  desolated  the  empire  of  phi- 
losophy ;  those  which  have  sprung  up  between  dogmatism  and 
scepticism,  between  the  theories  of  reason  and  those  of  experience, 
between  idealism  and  materialism.  This  philosopher  has  hence 
sought  a  path  between  these  opposite  routes  ;  he  has  flattered  him- 
self that  he  has  discovered  it,  and  that  he  has  combated  the  whole 
of  these  systems  without  having  borrowed  any  thing  from  any  of 
them. — Scepticism  began  its  attack  by  demanding  a  reason,  a 
proof  of  the  elementary  principles  of  our  knowledge ;  Dogmatism 
replied  by  a  reftsrence  to  sound  sense,  to  internal  sentiment,  to  ex- 
perience. Scepticism  reproached  Reason  with  its  errors,  its  impo- 
tenCy  in  discovering  truth  ;  Reason  vindicated  herself  by  the  con- 
tradictions of  Scepticism.  Kant  conceived  that  it  was  necessary  to 
ascend  to  a  point  still  loftier  : — Is  rational  knowledge  possible  ?  Ho<iu 
is  it  possible  ?  That  is  to  say,  what  is  it  to  know  ;  and  what  is  the  re- 
lation of  knowledge  to  the  subject  which  know^s,  and  the  object  which 
is  known*? 

*  The  exclusive  partisans  of  experience  have  objected  to  rational 
theories,  that,  founded  altogether  on  identity,  on  the  definition  of  the 
same  by  the  same,  they  are  necessarily  fruitless  and  consequently 
vain }  that  their  apparent  success,  produced  entirely  by  the  abuse  of 
terms,  has  merely  given  birth  to  groundless  systems.  The  par- 
tisans of  the  theories  of  reason  have  objected  to  the  friends  of  ex- 
perience, that  observation  furnishes  nothing  but  facts  contingent, 
momentary,  isolated,  partial ;  that,  of  itself,  it  has  no  power  of 
linking  them  together  in  a  manner  necessary  and  absolute ;  that 
experience  itself^  to  deserve  such  a  name,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  us 
the  right  of  drawing  a  conclusion  between  one  phasnomenon  and 
another,  has  need  of  the  intervention  of  a  rational,  metaphysical 
principle  j  a  principle  which  itself  cannot  bestow,  and  which  ought, 
on  the  contrary,  to  legislate  for  it.  Kant  is  here  also  placed  in  the 
foreground  of  the  two  parties :  he  inquires  in  what  manner  is  experi' 
ence  itself  possible  P  In  what  manner  are  metaphysics  possible  ?  that  is  to 
say,   IVhat  can  be  the  principle  of  the  productiveness  of  rational  principles^ 

*  Critique  de  la  Raisoa  pure,  p.  8,  9.  Kieseweter*    Versuch  einer  fasslichea 
Daretellung,  &c.  p.  12. 
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or  those  not  bprrowed  from  experience  ?  What  is  the  law,  ly  'virtue 
of  ivhich  we  form  a  chain  of  observed  fhanomcnay  or  render  them  de- 
pendent on  each  other  *  ? 

*  Materialism  has  said,  our  Ideas  are  only  the  .representations,  the 
images  of  objects  which  exist  without  us,  the  Impressions  wjiich' 
they  produce  of  themselves.  It  has  been  nearly  affirmed,  that  tHfe^ 
entire  system  of  our  knowledge  merely  consists  of  movements  ex-^ 
cited  by  such  objects  in  our  organs.  Idealism  has  shown  that  ma-' 
terialism  reposes  on  an  arbitrary  hypothesis.  It  has  replied ;  out' 
ideas  alone  are  our  own  mode  of  existence,  tlie  productions  of  our. 
internal  activity  :  in  what  manner  can  you  prove  that  they  proceed* 
from  objects?  in  what  manner,  that  they  resemble  th^m,?  Kant  has 
sought  out  a  remedy  for  these  differences  in  studying  the  aleme/its] 
which  compose  our  ideas ;  and  he  has,  hence  proposed  tli is  final-, 
problem: — What  are  the  means  of  distinguishing  in  our  ideas  the  part 
ivhich  is  furnished  by  our  mind,  which  properly  belongs  to  ourstlvesy  from 
that  whtth  is  furnished  by  objects,  or  which' Is  communicated  to  us\  ? 

'  The  end  proposed,  therefore,  by  the  researches  of  Kant,  Is  to 
examine,  to  substantiate  the  legitimacy  of  our  knowledge :  and  it 
is  on  this  account  that  he  has  given  to  his  method  the  name  of 
critique  or  criticism.  It  is  rather,  accoi"ding  to  hiln,  a  general  pre- 
paration for  philosophy,  than  philosophy  itself;  it  is  rather  a 
discipline  tlian  a  doctrine. — Though  the  critical  philosophy  pretends 
to  participate  in  no.  science,  and  even  to  anticipate  all  tlie  sciences, 
as  independent  of  them  because  the  avowed  judge  of  their  cliarac  _ 
ters,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  that  It  should  participate  in  their 
data.  It  is  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  from  an  analysis^ 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  of  all  the  operations  which  concur  in 
the  great  art  of  cognition, that  it  deduces  these  data ;  for  the  question 
of  ascertaining  what  we  are  able  to  know,  is,  in  other  terms,  re- 
duced to  a  consideration  of  the  means  which  we  possess  of  know- 
ing, and  of  their  admeasurement  to  the  object  of  our  knowledge. . 
The  philosophy  called  critical,  in  this  respect  therefore,  arranges 
itself  with  that  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  denominate  the 
science  of  human  understanding,  or  rather  the  philosophy  of  the 
hitman  mind  ;  but  it  dlifers  from  it  in  as  much  as  this  science, 
among  ourselves,  and  in  England,  upon  the  experimental  system, 
merely  consists  of  a  collection  of  observations,  of  details  on  the 
operation  of  the  human  mind,  which  in  the  school  of  Kant  is  deno- 
minated empiric  psychology  ;  while  this  scliocl  itself,  on  the  coiitrary, 
pretends  to  be  founded  on  a  process  a  priori,  makes,  or  prettn  Js  to 
make  an  abstract  of  all  the  data  of  experience ;  to  contemplate 
reason  in  a  manner  anterior  to  any  observation  of  its  productions  ; 
to  contemplate  it  in  the  chain  of  cognitions  which  it  deduces  en- 
tirely from  Its  own  foundation  ;  and  on  this  account  bestows  on  its 
doctrine  the  name  of  critique  or  criticism  of  pure  reason.  This  phi- 
losophy assumes  moreover  the  name  oi transcendental,  in  consequence 
of  its  not  occupying  itself  with  the  objects  of  our  knowledge?,  but, 
on  die  contrary,  with  the  mode  itself  of  the  knowledge  which  we 

*  Critique  de  la  Raioon  pure,  p.  12.    Proleg.  p.  18.    Kiescvreter,  p,.17, 
f  Critique  de  la  Raison  pure,  p.  34,  184,  322. 
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hence  derive,  and  because  it  endeavours  to  explain  a  priori  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  knowledge.*     Vol.  H.  p.  188, 

This  account  of  the  criticism,  or  critical  philosophy,  of 
M.  Kant,  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  be  sufficiently  ingenious 
to  please  the  professor  of  Koni'gsburg,  if  not  sufficiently  pro- 
found :  it  is  rather  an  apology  however  for  the  system,  formed 
after  its  establishment,  than  an  anticipated  view  of  the  motives 
whence  it  originated.  It  is  impossible  to  pursue  the  entire 
theory  through  all  the  voluminous  mazes,  the  deep  and  more 
than  midnight  shadows  which  accost  us  in  the  ensuing  pages ; 
yet  we  cannot  avoid  giving  our  readers  ai  single  peep  into  the 
complex  machinery  by  which  it  is  supported,  by  extracting  the 
following  elucidation  of  the  first  of  the  three  grand  problems  we 
have  already  placed  before  them. 

*  First  then  and  before  all  things,  what  is  it  to  Inoiv  ?  In  what 
consists  this  ino'wkdge  of  which  we  are  about  to  analyse  the  instru- 
ments ?  To  inoWf  according  to  the  definition  of  Kant,  is  something 
more  than  to  perceive  /  ft  is  also  something  more  than  to  tlxni  *v 
Knowledge  consists  in  the  report  of  the  images  or  representations 
which  are  communicated  to  us  by  an  object ;  in  the  union  of 
these  representations,  in  the  unity  of  one  same  consciousness  f . 
For  the  object  of  a  representation,  in  the  language  of  Kant,  is,  in 
general,  that  something  of  an  individual  (a  pivot  or  centre)  of 
which  tlie  varied  materials  of  the  representation  or  image  are  re- 
ported:]:. It  is  thus  that  to  kmiv  is  distinguished  from  to  perceive  ; 
since  perception  furnishes  us  with  nothing  more  than  detached, 
disunited  elements  j  or  elements  at  least  in  which  their  unity  (that 
which  it  presents)  being  nothin-g  more  th:m  a  momentary,  fortui- 
tous, accidental  assemblage,  do  not  constitute  that  general,  absolute^ 
and  necessary  chain,  which,  according  to  Kant,  is  the  essential  con- 
dition of  knowledge  properly  so  called.  It  is  thus  again  tliat  to 
knoiv  distinguishes  itself  from  to  think;  for  thought  ranges  fre- 
quently over  notions  or  images  which  have  no  relation  to  any 
determinate  object. 

*  Kow  three  grand  faculties  concur  in  this  important  act  of  inoav- 
ing ;  sensibility,  understanding ,  reason.  These  faculties  are  elosely 
connected  together  by  a  gradation,  a  successive  subordination ; 
they  compose  a  sort  of  logical  hierarchy,  of  which  sensibility  forms 
the  basis,  and  reason  occupies  tlie  summit.  But  notwitlistanding 
their  relations,  they  are  essentially  different  by  their  nature,  their 
functions,  their  properties ;  and  this  is  a  fundamental  distinction  in 
criticismt  Sensibility  is  a  passive  faculty  of  the  soul,  by  means  of 
which  she  is  capable  of  being  modified,  affected  by  objects,  of  con- 
ceiving their  representations  in  consequence  of  the  impressions  they 
transmit §. — Understanding  (derverstand)  is  an  active,  spontaneous 
faculty.     Thought  is  its  privilege,  the  act  which  characterises  it. 


*  Crit.  de  la  Rais.  pure,  p.  146, 165.    Worterbuch,  p.  1D3,  ]  62. 
^  Ibid  137.  +  Ibid.  137.  §  Ibid.  p.  33. 
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It  combines  sensible  impressions,  composes  a  whole,  creates  notions 
or  conceptions,  produces  judgements,  forms  and  regulates  experi- 
mental cognitions.  The  limit  which  separates  these  two  faculties, 
traces  moreover,  in  a  general  manner,  the  separation  of  sensible 
cognitions  and  intellectual  notions*.  Finally,  reason  (die  ver- 
nunft)  is  the  highest  degree  of  the  activity  of  a  mind  that  enjoys 
its  utmost  liberty  and  the  consciousness  of  all  its  powers ;  it  is  the 
faculty  of  deduction  ;  it  is  the  faculty  of  reasoning  from  principles, 
of  knowing  particulars  by  means  of  generals,  of  subjugating  the 
laws  of  the  understanding  to  a  more  elevated  unity,  to  first  and  ab- 
solute laws  f .  * 

It  is  obvious  that  M.  Degerando  has  here  taken  considera- 
bly more  pains  than  in  the  earHer  part  of  his  work ;  he  is  as 
explicit  as  the  subject  of  transcendental  philosophy^  the  critique  of 
pure  reason,  will  admit ;  and  we  have  a  sufficient  variety  of  au- 
thorities placed  before  us.  Upon  the  whole,  his  account  of  the 
modern  far  exceeds  that  of  the  ancient  systems ;  and  in  the 
former  he  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  every  class.  As 
to  the  criticism  of  professor  Kant,  it  appears  rather  to  be  a  hy- 
pothesis of  words  than  of  things ;  by  dividing  and  subdividing 
notions  of  pha^nomena,  and  calling  every  distinct  ramification  of 
the  multifarious  partition  by  a  new  name,  the  inventor  seems  to 
conceive  that  he  has  added  largely  to  the  stock  of  general  know- 
ledge ;  instead  of  putting  the  globe  upon  the  tortoise,  he  puts 
the  elephant  upon  the  tortoise,  and  the  globe  upon  the  elephant. 
We  cannot  prognosticate  to  him  so  long  a  reign  as  was  enjoyed 
by  his  countrymen  Leibnitz  and  Wolfe.  We  understand  that 
his  school,  like  his  system,  is  already  divided  into  a  countless 
multiplicity  of  rival  sects. 


Proleg.  p.  108.  f  Crit.  de  la  Raison  pure,  p.  24,  355, 
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Art.  12. — Recueit pratique  d' Economie  rurale  el  domestique. 

Practical  Colkction  of  Rural  and  Domestic  Econoyny.     Bi/ Madame 
"  Gacon  Dufour.    1 2?/to.     Paris. 

THIS  little  volume  is  destined  for  domestic  nse,  and  contains 
much  information  of  the  lighter  kind,  beneath,  perhaps,  the  dignity 
of  criticism,  but  not  beneath  the  approving  smile  of  benevolence. 
The  author  has  collected  numerous  facts,  interesting  to  those  who- 
live  in  the  country. — *  My  design,*  says  she,  *  has  been  to  be  use- 
ful to  'the  laborious  and  to  the  indigent  classes,  to  mothers  burden- 
ed with  a  large  family,  who  must  be  particularly  anxious  for  its 
welfiire ;  and  I  have  been,  perhaps,  more  attentive  to  this  object 
than  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences  of  rural  and  domestic 
economy.'  We  need  add  nothing  further  to  elucidate  the  general 
design  of  the  work. 

Art,  13. — Tlistoire  dcs  Veifkaux  recueilUs  sur  hs  Isles  de  France  ct 
de  la  Reunion  (Bourbon) . 

History  of  Vegetables  collected  in  the  Islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon. By  Aubert  du  Pelita  Thomas.  Paris. 
We  have  seen  only  the  first  number  of  this  work  ;  and  of  this 
we  cannot  speak  highly.  The  future  numbers  may,  perfiaps,  be 
more  interesting :  the  present  contains  ten  plants.  The  author's 
object  is  to  describe,  and  delineate  the  figures  of  plants  which 
either  form  new  genera,  or  render  the  genera  of  anterior  au* 
tiiors  more  perfect. 

Art.  14. — Tlistoire  nniurelle,  gencrale  et  particidicre,  ifc. 

Natural  History,  general  and  particular.  By  Le  Clerc  de  Buffon* 
A  neio  Edition,  augtnented  ivith  Notes,  aiid  forming  a  complete 
Course  of  Natural  History*     By  C.  S.  Sonniiii, 

This  work  is  augmented  to  a  bulk  far  beyond  what  the  editor 
promised,  though  we  think  his  apology  so  satisfactory,  and  the  exe- 
cution so  complete,  tliat  few  will  blame  him.  In  the  first  plan,  it 
was  confined  to  sixty  or  eighty  volumes :  but  the  works  of  the 
French  naturalist  already  published,  with  the  requisite  additionsf 
would  have  at  least  filled  as  many ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been, 
from  the  first,  the  object  of  the  editor  to  include  those  branches  of 
.'•latural  liistory  which  had  not  hitherto  engaged  ButFQil's  attention. 
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These  he  has  now  completed,  v;Ith  the  assistance  of  some  able 
coadjutors,  In  the  line  that  each  has  particularly  cultivated.  We 
may  recur  to  some  of  these  new  parts,  and  shall  then  mention  tlie 
authors'  names :  It  would  render  this  article  too  extensive,  were 
we  to  engage  in  the  task  at  present. 

The  work  is  now  almost  finished  in  every  department,  and  will 
certainly  not  consist  of  more  than  120,  or,  at  most,  V2\  volumes. 
The  theory  of  he  earth,  and  mhieralogy,  witli  the  various  supple- 
ments inserted  in  their  proper  places,  fill  sixteen  volumes  ;  qua- 
<lrupeds  are  comprised  in  twenty;  birds  in  twenty-eight;  fishes  in 
fourteen  ;  reptiles  in  eight ;  insects  in  eleven ;  moluscac,  vermes, 
and  shells,  in  eight;  plants  in  fourteen  ;  the  descriptive  tables  fill 
one  volume.  Four  volumes  of  moluscos,  about  six  of  insects,  and 
as  many  of  plants,  were  not  published  when  our  last  accounts  ar- 
rived.    They  have  probably  by  this  time  appeared. 

Art.  15. — Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d'  Histoirenaturdle,  ^c. 

New  Dictionarij  of  Natural  History,  b;c. 

We  shall  return  to  this  work,  and  introduce  it  at  present  merely 
to  say  that  it  is  completed  very  satisflictorily  in  twenty-four  vo- 
lumes.    The  latter  volumes  are  peculiarly  interesting. 

Art.  16. — Histoire  naturdlc  des  Cctacees,  S^-c. 

Natural  Histojy  of  Cetaceous  Fishes,  dedicated  to  Anne  Caroline  La 
Cepede.  %  M.  La  Cepede.  4:to. 
The  whales  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  mammalia  and 
fishes.  Their  element  is  the  same  with  fishes,  while  their  structure, 
&c.  correspond  with  the  mammalia.  As  tliey  could  not  be  coiv 
eluded  in  our  author's  ichthyologic  system,  he  has  properly  de- 
scribed them  in  a  separate  work,  which  we  now  announce,  lest  we 
should  not  be  able,  among  the  late  num.erous  publications  of  the 
continent,  to  return  to  it. 

Art.  17. — Aimlyse  des  Eaux  iliermaks  d'Aix  en  Savoze,  tVc. 

Analysis  of  the  Waters  of  the  hot  Baths  of  Aix  in  Savoy.      By  J.  M. 
Socquet,  M.D.     Svo.      Chambery.     1803. 

We  cannot  follow  this  laboured  analysis  very  closely.  The 
springs  rise  through  the  clefts  of  a  calcareous  rock ;  and  one  is 
termed  the  sulphureous,  tlie  other  the  aluminous  spring.  The 
former  contains,  in  112  pounds,  about  eight  grains  of  sulphur, 
dissolved  inhydrogenous  gas ;  and  twenty-two  grains  of  uncombine«i 
carbonic  acid  ;  or  sulphat  and  carbonat  of  lime  180  grains;  of 
sulphat,  muriat,  and  carbonat  of  magnesia  119  grains  ;  of  sulphat 
of  soda  thirty-three  grains,  of  muriat  of  soda  nine  grains.  The 
solid  contents  are  consequently  inconsiderable ;  and  tlie  water  ovve.-; 
its  chief  virtues  to  the  sulphur. 

The  springs  denominated  aluminous  contain  no  aluminous  earth  ; 
the  calcareous  and  magnesian  salts  are  in  the  larger  proportion; 
the  neutral  in  a  smaller.  The  sulphur  yields  here  less  than  half 
the  quantity  that  the  other  spring  affords ;  and  the  free  carbonic 
acid  is  by  no  means  copious.  The  author  dwells  on  the  fact  that 
the    sum    of  the  magnesian   and  neutral  salts  is  superior  to  tlie 
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calcareous ;  it  is  so  unquestionably,  but  in  a  degree  so  inconsidera- 
ble, that,  if  the  latter  be  injurious,  the  former  can  scarcely  compen- 
sate for  the  injury. 

Art.  18. —  Voyage  pittoresque  au  Cap  N(yrd. 

Picturesque   Tour  to  the  North  Cape.      By  A.  F.  Skbldebrand,   fyc, 
2  Vols,  large  folio.  1801-2. 

This  splendid  work  contains  various  views  in  Sweden,  taken  on  the 
spot  by  the  illustrious  author,  during  his  interesting,  unusual,  and 
striking  journey.  They  are  engraven  in  the  acqua-tlnta  manner;  and 
the  accomplished  traveller,  whose  merit  as  an  artist  is  great,  a<;sisted 
himself  to  finish  the  conper-plates.  These  plates  constitute,  in 
fact,  the  principal  merit  of  the  book  :  they  are  more  numerous  than 
the  pages  of  letter-press  by  one  half :  still  the  explanations  agreea- 
]Aj  connect  the  scenes,  and  illustrate  the  representations.  Maps, 
as  well  as  views,  are  given. 

At  Abo  the  author  receives  from  professor  Franzen  a  popular 
song  in  the  language  of  the  Fins.  He  thus  translates  it  ;nto 
French  prose. 

*  Ah,  s*il  venait,  mon  bien  aime  ! 
S'il  paraissait,  mon  bien  connu ! 
Comme  mon  baiser  volerait  a  sa  bouche, 
Quand  meme  elle  serait  teinte  du  sang  d'un  loup» 
Comme  je  serrerais  sa  main, 

Quand  meme  un  serpent  s*y  serait  entrelacp. 

*  Le  souffle  du  vent  que  n'a-t-il  un  esprit. 
Que  n'a-t-il  une  langue. 

Pour  porter  ma  pensee  a  mon  amant, 
Et  pour  m'apporter  la  sienne, 
Et  pour  echanger  les  paroles 
Entre  deux  coeurs  qui  s'aiment  ? 

*  Je  renoncerais  a  la  table  du  cure, 
Je  rejetterais  la  parure  de  sa  fille, 
Plutot  que  de  quitter  I'objet  cheri ; 
Lui  que  j'ai  tache 
D'enchainer  pendant  Pete, 
D'apprivoiser  pendant  I'hiver.* 

The  sixth  plate,  representing  a  northern  light,  gives  a  new  idea 
of  meteorous  magnificence.  Mountain-streams,  however,  are  the 
favourite  objects  of  this  author's  pencil :  nor  is  it  surprising  that 
landscq.pes,  of  which  the  features  are  huge  and  prominent,  should 
be  prefened  by  the  artist ;  the  gigantic  being  of  easier  imitation 
than  the  beautiful.  Yet  surely  there  is  a  something  barbarous  and 
irrational  in  that  rage  for  mountain  scenery,  which  is  professed  by 
lovers  of  the  picturesque.  What  is  a  mountainous  district  but  a 
region  in  which  nothing  answers  its  purpose  ?  The  hills  are  too 
steep  for  the  plough,  the  valleys  too  narrow  for  pasturage,  the 
Streams  too  abrupt  to  float  merchandise.  Every  ascent  is  the  toil 
pf  Sisyphus,  every  descent  is  the  fill  of  Vulcan  ;  where,  perchance, 
a  road  is  level,  a  crag  threatens  above,  or  an  abyss  yawns  below ; 
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now-here  a  sentiment  of  security  or  convenience !  The  cottages 
clamber,  like  goats,  among  precipices;  the  bridges  are  pelted  with 
stones  by  the  torrents  ;  the  mills  lurk  among  cataracts  which  no 
waggon  can  approach.  The  vaster  features  of  the  landscape,  the 
mountains  and  lakes,  are  equally  repulsive  to  human  ideas  of 
utility  and  shapeliness  ;  the  eye  walks  on  broken  flint,  or  is  disap- 
pointed of  repose  by  the  glare  of  a  barren,  agueish,  blue,  unpeopled, 
league-wide  fiat.  The  noise  of  the  streams  is  like  a  tale  told  by 
an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing  ;  tliese  brawl- 
ing brooks  are  lost  to  mechanism,  to  agriculture,  and  to  naviga- 
tion. Mountain  scenery,  too,  is  everywhere  alike ;  the  contempla- 
tion of  it  does  not  attach  a  man  to  his  country,  but  to  irregularity 
and  confusion.  A  view  of  the  city  of  Tomea,  or  of  the  church  of 
iCarungi,  or  of  the  last  bridge  at  Armasjocki,  tells  us  more  of  the 
state  of  Sweden  than  the  foam  of  a  thousand  waterfalls.  This 
beautiful  book  magnificently  illustrates  the  travels  of . Acerbi,  who 
was  of  the  party. 


GERMANY. 

Art.  19. — Geschichte  der  CEsterreichischen  Monardtie,  ^c. 

A  Historj/  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy.      By  F.  Reisser.      2  Vols.  8rm. 

Vienna. 

The  Austrian  monarchy  is  now  no  more ;  it  is  lost  In  the  dig- 
nity of  an  imperial  diadem.  This  event  has  led  us  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  present  volumes  than  we  should  otherwise  have  done.; 
not  from  poHtical  speculations,  for  it  is  of  little  consequence  what 
men  may  style  themselves ;  and  the  Corsican,  whether  he  be  Napo- 
leon the  first  emperor,  or  Apollyon  the  second  of  the  *  archangels 
ru'inedi  will  be  the  same  in  the  annals  of  history.  So  Francis  will 
be  denominated  from  his  general  conduct,  whether  emperor  of 
Austria  or  archduke  of  the  eastern  marsh. 

The  work  is  preceded  by  a  statistic  view  of  the  whole  Austrian 
monarchy ;  and  a  similar  sketch  precedes  the  history  of  Lower 
Austria,  as  well  as  of  all  the  states  which  have  been  united  to  the 
present  imperial  dignity. 

The  author's  work  is  not  destitute  of  merit :  but  there  are  many 
errors  and  defects  in  the  statistic  part,  and  in  the  literary  history  of 
the  duchy.  We  must  recollect,  however,  that  there  is  at  Vienna  a 
iicensor  of  the  press,  so  that  we  -only  find  what  this  literary  inqui- 
sition will  allow. 

The  author  divides  his  work  into  different  «ras :  the  first  extends 
-from  the  remotest  periods  to  the  conversion  of  the  oriental  mar- 
quis into  an  archduke,  in  1156 :  the  second  extends  to  the  battle  of 
Laab,  between  Rodolphus  and  Ottocar,  in  1278 :  the  third  is  ter- 
minated by  the  union  of  all  the  hereditary  German  states,  under 
Maximilian  I.,  in  1493  :  the  fourth  extends  to  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.,  1619:  the  fifth  to  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Hohenstauifen^  in  174^8;  and  the 
fixth  to  the  year  180Q. 
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/Vrt.  20. — Chqtrakt^rt  dcr  roynelunsicn  Dichter  aller  Nalioneh. 

Ckaracttrs  of  the  chief  Poets  of  all  Nations.     8  Vols.  8to.     To  be 
continued.     Lcipslc.    1803. 

John  George  Siilzcr  composed,  in  four  thick  octavoes,  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  fine  arts.  The  theory  of  composition,  music,  paint- 
ing, architecture,  is  treated,  in  its  minutest  ramifications,  under 
the  several  technical  heads,  with  a  neatness  of  style,  and  a  critical 
skill,  which  the  subsequent  works  of  Marmontel  and  of  Laharpe 
have  not  attained.  To  this  lexicon  of  taste  Blankenburg  appended 
icxtensive  erudite  annotations,  which  have  for  their  object  to  ex^ 
haust  the  literature  of  fine  art ;  and  which  supply,  at  every  article^ 
references  to  the  books  in  all  languages,  where  that  topic  has  been 
discussed.  These  references,  which  are  very  convenient,  but  which 
carry  detail  to  such  excess  as  to  indicate  fugitive  papers  in  maga- 
zines, have  been  incorporated  in  the  late  editions  of  Sulzer's  work  ; 
Which  appears  less  original  now  that  all  his  possible  sources  are 
indicated  ;  and  less  complete  now  that  all  the  minor  works  of  art, 
which  have  escaped  his  criticism,  are  forced  on  the  reader's  recol- 
lection. 

Another  sort  of  after-work  is  now  to  be  added  to  Sulzer's  dic- 
tionary, namely,  lives  and  characters  of  the  poets  and  artists  of  all 
nations.  The  biographer  and  the  reviewer  are  to  combine  their 
information  and  their  sagacity  ;  and  that  sort  of  work  is  to  be  done 
for  the  whole  extant  mass  of  ancient  and  modern  literature,  which 
the  numbers  of  the  Critical  Review  endeavour  to  accomplish  to- 
wards contemporary  writers.  The  different  departments  of  tliis 
comprehensive  and  meritorious  task  are  distributed  among  WTit- 
ers  of  eminence.  Professor  Rosenmliller  undertakes  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  poets.  Professor  Jakobs,  of  Gotha,  the  Latin  fabu- 
}ists.  Professor  Manso  examines  the  Roman  satirists,  and  die 
didactic  poets  of  the  Greeks.  Delius  of  Wernigerode  comments 
on  whatever  relates  to  northern  mythology  and  antiquities.  Many 
anonymous  writers  co-operate.  The  ancients  are  to  be  analysed 
without  exception  ;  of  the  modem,  only  the  more  prominent. 

We  can  at  present  btit  announce  a  work  which  already  extends 
to  eight  volumes,  and  may  well  extend  to  twenty ;  a  single  volume 
only  having  been  lent  us  for  inspection.  We  propose,  on  a  future 
occasion,  to  resume  the  subject,  and  with  some  circumspection  tp 
review  the  reviewals  of  these  reviewers  of  the  past.  Like  Minos, 
JEacus,  and  Rhadamanthus,  they  sit  In  judgement  only  on  the 
dead  ;  but  they  aspire  to  open  the  everlasting  doors  of  final  justice, 
Happy  whom  their  verdict  invites  to  repose  among  the  laurels  of 
Elysium  !  Luckless  whom  they  abandon  on  the  shores  of  Lethe,  or 
condemn  to  the  disgracing  flames  of  Tartarus ! 

Art.  21. — Michael   Ignatius   Sch?nidts  Lthensgeschichte   von   Franz 

Oberthiir. 

Life  ofM.  I.  Schmidt.     By  F.  Oberthiir.  Sto.     Hanover.  1802. 

Michael  Ignatius  Schmidt  was  bora  in  1736,  at  Arnstein,  in  the 

bishopric  of  Wurzburg,  at  the  metropolis  of  which  he  was  edu- 

cat.-d  in  the  Jesuits'  seminary.     He  announced  early  a  disposition 
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to  enter  into  that  order,  but  was  afterwards  induced  to  prefer  the 
office  of  a  secular  clergyman.  He  became  chaplain  at  Hassfurt, 
tutor  at  Bamberg  to  a  nobleman's  son,  with  whose  family  he  mi- 
grated to  Stuttgard,  and  was  in  1771  librarian  at  Wurzburg,  where 
he  contributed  to  promote  a  reform  of  the  public  schools,  by  his 
writings  and  influence.  He  assisted  in  the  Frankish  Spectator, 
and  published  a  history  of  consciousness,  Geschlchte  des  Selhstgefuhls, 

He  next  undertook  a  History  of  the  Germans,  of  which  the  first 
volume  appeared  in  1778,  and  the  sixth  in  1783.  It  extends  to  the 
reformation ;  and  still  passes,  now  that  other  histories  of  equal 
^xtent  have  since  been  executed,  for  the  classical  national  history 
of  Germany.  It  is  a  calm  and  plain  work  of  research,  in  the 
sound  and  good  old  manner. 

Schmidt  was  not  a  prejudiced  Catholic,  tliough  he  disliked  the 
reformation,  and  all  change  from  without ;  but  he  flivoured  change 
from  within,  and  leaned  to  the  innovative  ecclesiastical  politics  of 
Joseph  II.,  by  whose  invitation  he  removed,  in  his  old  age,  to 
Vienna.  He  has  been  heard  to  lam.ent  the  celibacy  imposed  on 
the  clergy  of  his  communion.     At  Vienna  he  died  in  1794'. 

We  notice  this  biography,  which  is  diffuse  and  full  of  rubbish, 
the  more  willingly,  as  it  may  serve  to  remind  some  of  our  transla- 
tors how  respectable  a  serv^ice  they  might  render  to  public  instruc- 
tion by  putting  into  English  Schmidt's  History  of  the  Germans. 

Art.  22. — Sahlna;  oder  Morgenscenen  im  Putzzimmer  eincr  reicliai 

Rbmerin. 

Sabina,  or  Morning  Scenes  at  the  Toilet  'of  a  Rovian  Lady.  With 
thirteen  Plates.    8vo.     Leipsic.  180'i. 

This  novel,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  a  work  of  the  celebrated 
C.  A  Bottiger,  whose  profound  knowledge  of  antiquity  is  a  sufficient 
pledge  for  the  accuracy  of  every  delineation.  In  the  Anacharsis 
occurs  a  picture  of  the  private  life  of  the  Atlienian  v/omen :  this 
may  be  considered  as  a  parallel  delineation  of  the  Roman  la- 
dies. 

The  toilet-toils  of  Sabina  are  distributed  into  eight  scenes ;  to 
each  are  annexed  engravings,  from  the  antique,  of  the  different  in- 
struments, dresses,  and  articles  of  furniture  alluded  to,  as  well  as 
learned  references  to  those  passages  of  the  ancients,  on  which  the 
description  of  the  text  is  founded.  We  see  the  lady  stepping  from 
her  bed-room  into  her  dressing-room,  where  many  female  slaves,  of 
whom  each  has  a  peculiar  ofhce,  await  her  arrival  In  silence.  All 
the  arts  of  Medea  are  now  conjured  up  to  rejuvenate  the  somewhat 
elderly  matron.  The  skin  is  depilated,  fresh-painted,  and  provided 
with  eye-brows  :  artificial  teeth  are  laid  in.  Next  comes  the  turn 
of  the  hair-dressers :  to  give  the  fashionable  red  or  fire  colour  to  the 
hair,  yellow  pomatums  and  caustic  llxlvlums  are  applied,  and  aro- 
matic powders  and  essences.  The  locks  are  braided  and  coiled, 
and  stuck  with  pins  of  jewelry.  While  Sabina  has  her  nails  pared, 
the  Alexandrian  flower-girl  brings  a  magnificent  nosegay  ;  a  billet- 
doux,  the  composers  of  which,  like  Shakspeare's  elves,  '  use  flowers 
for  their  charactery.'     The  shoes  are  described,  the  toe-rings  put 
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on,  the  tunic  assumed.  Round  the  waist,  the  neck,  tlic  fingers,  the 
arm,  appropriate  jewels  are  placed.  At  length  the  white  cloak  is 
.thrown  over  all,  is  carefully  tblded  upon  the  left  shoulder,  and  tlie 
lady  is  ready  to  go  out.  Cappadocian  porters  approach  with  a 
sedan :  an  umbrella,  a  bass  ( we  understand  this  to  be  the  modem 
name  of  a  footst^)ol),  and  a  fan,  arc  carried  by  distinct  attendants. 
Such  things  are,  even  in  our  own  times. 

The  picture  of  wealth  and  vanity  and  luxury,  conspicuous  in 
all  these  preparations,  is  associated  widi  loose  manners  and  do- 
mestic tyranny.  Scenes  of  licentiousness  succeed,  and  of  wanton 
cruelty  to  tiie  dependent  slaves :  these  traits  are  equally  supported 
by  historic  testimony,  and  serve  to  show  how  much  more  favourably 
is  the  political  independence  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  virtues  of 
the  rich,  than  the  ancient  Roman  or  the  present  Russian  system. 

A  second  part  is  announced,, which  is  to  conduct  tlie  heroine  to 
Baijc,  and  to  complete  a  *  sketch  of  the  manners  of  luxurious  wo- 
men during  the  declension  of  the  Roman  empire.'  The  work  is 
too  much  of  a  monodrama :  if,  instead  of  a  single  figure,  there  had 
been  intrigue  and  action,  it  would  have  amused  more,  without  in- 
structing less. 

Art.  23. — Spanische  Miszeilen,  Sfc, 

Spanish  Miscellanies.     Published  by  M.   Fischer,   of  Dresden, 

Volume  I.  Svo, 

Though  this  work  is  arranged  among  the  German  publi- 
cations, It  wholly  relates  to  Spain  ;  and  its  object  is  to  collect  every 
interesting  observation  from  the  periodic  works  of  that  nation. 
Among  other  memoirs,  we  have  particularly  distinguished  the  fol- 
lowing : — ] .  The  Spaniards  in  New  South  Wales ;  a  fragment 
from  an  unpublished  voyage  by  Malaspina. — 2.  An  Account  of 
Don  Louis  Nee,  and  his  botanic  Travels. — 3.  Memoirs  for  the  na- 
tural History  of  Horses  and  Mules,  by  Don  Felix  d'Azara.— . 
4.  Of  some  Trees,  which  furnish  the  elastic  Gum,  by  Cavanilles. 
-—5.  Natural  History  of  domestic  pigeons  in  Spain,  particularly  in 
Valentia,  by  the  same. — 6.  On  the  different  species  of  Peruvian 
Bark ;  and  on  the  new  Methods  of  preparing  it,  by  J.  C.  Mutio.— 
7.  On  the  horned  Cattle  of  Piira^^uay,  by  d'Azara. — 8..  On -a  newly 
discovered  Mode  of  curing  the  Hydrophobia  in  Dogs.— ^9.  On  six- 
teen new  Species  of  Oak,  by  Nee. — 10.  On  the  Cataracts  of  Teg- 
vendama  and  the  Choreva,  by  Zea. — 11.  On  the  Pistia  Scratiotes, 
by  Nee. — 12.  Memoir  subservient  to  a  future  IchtliyoLogy  of  Spain, 
by  Dr.  de  Asso. — 13.  Observations  on  the  Hydrophobia. — 
14u  Observations  made  in  a  Voyage  through  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan.— 15.  On  the  Symphytum  Petraeum,  by  Cavanilles. — 17.  On 
the  Abaca  of  Nee. — 18.  Observations  on  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Com- 
merce of  Mexico. — 19.  On  some  ancient  Naturahsts  of  Spain,  by 
Asso. — 20.  On  Dr.  Mutio,  and  the  Works  that  may  be  expected 
from  him. — 21 .  On  the  generic  Character  of  the  Musa,  by  Nee. 

The  16th  article  is  on  a  subject  different  from  the  rest ;  it  is  a 
criticism  on  a  play  of  Kotzebue's,  viz.  Misanthropy  and  Repco« 
tance. 
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ITALY. 

Art.  24. — Tondamcnti  del! a  Sciaiza  Chimico-Thi/ska. 
The  Foundations  of  Philosophic  Qieinisiry,  applied  to  the  Formation 
of  Bodies  and  the  Phenomena  of  Nature.     By  Vincenzo  Dandoh. 
4  Vols.    8zo.     Milan. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1799;  and  the 
autlior's  chief  object  is  to  show  that  all  natural  bodies  are  neces- 
sarily connected  hj  an  uninterrupted  scries  of  compositions  and  de- 
composicions ;  that  death  is  requisite  to  life,  and  every  being  de- 
stined to  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  The  first 
edition  was  very  well  received,  so  that  it  was  soon  reprinted; 
and  M.  Lacroix,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Institute  to  give  a 
<  report*  of  it,  observed,  that  it  would  soon  become  the  property  of 
every  nation. 

Art.  25. — Annales  Ilehrceo-Typographici,  hjC. 

Annals  of  Ilebreiv  Typography  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.      By  J.  JB. 

dc'  Rossi.     8vo.     Parina. 

These  annals  form  a  supplement  to  the  author's  work,  *  On  the 
Origin  of  Hebrew  Typography,  and  on  the  most  ancient  Hebrew 
Editions  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,'  published  in  1776.  It  offers 
mucli  interesting  information  not  generally  known,  which  cannot 
form  any  part  of  the  present  article,  but  which  the  Hebrew  critic 
may  consult  with  advantage.  Four  tables  are  added :  the  first 
containing  the  names  of  the  printers  of  Hebrew  works  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  the  second,  a  list  of  tlie  towns  In  which  they 
were  printed  ;  the  third,  of  the  editions  q^uoted  ;  and  the  fourth,  of 
the  names  of  the  authors. 

Art.  26. — Bibliotheqiie  Italienne,  Sfc. 

Italian  Library;  or  a  Picture  of  the  Progress  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
in  Italy.  By  MM.  Julio,  Grobert,  Vassalli  Eandi,  and  Rossi.  8vo, 
Turin. 

The  liter.-iry  and  scientific  productions  of  Italy  find  their  way 
slowly  across  the  Alps  or  to  the  Atlantic.  It  is,  therefore,  witli 
considerable  satisfaction  that  we  see  this  union  of  French  and  Italian 
philosophers ;  and  the  present  journal,  published  regularly  in 
Paris,  will  soon  be  read  through  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  au- 
thors are  professors  of  physiology,  chemistry,  philosophy,  and  sur- 
gery, in  the  schools  of  Turin  ;  so  that,  from  their  situation,  they 
will  be  enabled  to  convey  with  convenience  the  sciences  of  Italy  to 
France.  We  shall  mention  two  or  three  of  the  most  striking  ar- 
ticles of  this  journal. 

1st.  *  On  the  principal  Source  of  Carbon  in  Vegetables.' — This  is 
the  abstract  of  a  memoir  by  P.  J.  Martin.  This  author,  by  some 
\^ery  acciu"ate  experiments,  determined  that  the  carbonat  of  lime 
and  vegetable  mould,  were  the  sources  of  the  carbon  in  vegetables  ; 
ior  plants  growing  In  determined  proportions  of  different  earths, 
diminished  the  quantity  of  these  alone,  while  very  nearly  the  same 

<juantity  of  carbon  was  found  in  the  vegetables  reared. 

'  2d.  M.  Julie  informs  us,  that  the  communication  of  armatures 
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■w- ill  not  produce  motions  even  in  the  most  irritable  mimosa;,  though 
they  are  obvious  by  the  medium  of  Volta's,  .electrometer.  The 
etfect,  however,  of  Galvanism  on  animal  irritability  is  much 
greater  than  on  vegetables ;  and  this  power  seems  only  to  affect 
the  acacias :  it  has  even  no  influence  on  the  movable  leaf-stalks  of 
the  hedysarum  gyrans. 

3d.  'On  Silk.  By.  M.  Grobert.* — The  author^s  object  is  to 
discover  a  method  of  destroying  the  colouring  matter  of  silk  widi* 
out  injuring  the  gluten,  and  of  cleaning  it  without  soap.  He  pro- 
poses the  combined  and  successive  action  of  the  oxygenated  mu- 
riatic and  the  sulphureous  acids.  The  former  is  employed  in  a 
fluid  but  diluted  state,  leaving  a  yellow  tinge,  which  the  latter 
destroys.  The  silk,  thus  bleached,  may  be  cleaned  in  hot  water, 
b'jcausc,  by  the  first  process,  the  gluten  is  partly  decomposed  ;  but 
this  operation  is  too  delicate  for  artists,  since  it  weakens  the  texture 
of  the  silk. 

4tli.  '  Process  to  obtain  Nitrous  ^ther  without  Fire,  By  M. 
Brugnateiii.'— One  part  of  sugar  and  three  of  alcohol  are  put  into 
a  tuDulated  retort,  to  which  three  parts  of  a  very  concentrated  ni- 
trous acid  are  added.  An  excellent  cether  passes  into  the  receiver 
without  the  slightest  acidity.  The  remainder,  distilled,  affords 
oxalic  acid.  The  autlior  explains  the  process  on  his  ov^n  theory  of 
aether  consisting  of  alcohol,  deprived  of  part  of  the  carbon,  and 
charged  with  a  portion  of  oxygene. 

5th.  *  Abstract  of  some  Experiments  on  die  fatal  Effects  of  Phos- 
phorus taken  internally  in  warm  and  cold  blooded  Animals.  By 
M.  Julio.' — Iwo  grains  was  a  fatal  dose.  It  is  said  to  act  by  pro- 
ducing inflammation  and  destroying  irritability. 

Art.  27. — Rapprescntazione  del  Sccolo  XVII I. 

A  K/eiv  of  the  £!ightcenth  Century.     3  Vols.    8ro.     Milan. 

The  author  of  this  View  is  signor  Apostoli,  already  celebrated  for 
many  valuable  literary  productions.  He  has  felt,  with  full  force, 
the  difficulty  of  his  attempt  to  give  a  view  of  a  century,  whose 
last  years  teemed  with  the  most  important  events,  the  causes  of 
which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known.  The  author  is  evidently  un- 
acquainted with  many  valuable  works  in  the  English,  German,  and 
French  languages  5  but^  on  the  whole,  his  View  possesses  considera- 
ble merit. 

Art.  2S. — 2uadro  Sforico  di  Milano* 
A  Historical  Picture  of  Milan,  ancient  and  modern.  Svo,  Milan. 
This  little  work  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  travellers,  as  it  contains 
much  interesting  information  respecting  Milan,  from  its  foundation 
to  the  peace  of  Luneville,  relative  to  its  government,  population,  re- 
venues, churches,  monuments,  public  establishments,  as  well  as  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  revolution. 

Art.  29. — Notti  del  Doctore  Liiigi  Perla, 

The  Nights  of  Doctor  Lewis  Perla.     8ro.     Placenza. 

The  author  of  these  *  Night  Thoughts,'  in  which  he  imitates  Dr. 
Youn^  distinguished  himself  some  years  since  by  a  voiume  of  Idyls, 
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ill  which  Ihete  were  some  happy  imitations  of  Gessner.  His  present 
prototype  offered  a  more  difficult  task  ;  and  though  his  work  be  not 
witliout  merits  yet  to  an  EngHsh  reader  it  affords  but  a  faint  copy  of 
the  original.  The  Italian  *  Nights'  are  nine;— entitled  'Death,' 
*  Time  j'  *  The  World  j'  '  Nisa  or  Virtue;'  Friendship ;'  'The 
Last  Judgement;'  *  Happiness;'  *  Clenieiicyf'  '*  Joseph  11.* 

HUNGARY. 

Art.  30. — Jacobi  Josephi  JVinterl,  Chemim  et  Botankes  Proftssorisf 
Prolusiones  ad  Chemiam  Sccculi  XIX. 
Introduction  to  the  Chemistry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,    By  J.  J.'  H^- 
terlt  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany.    Svo',   Buda.  :'" 

This  author,  who  is  a  profes/sor  at  Pest  iu  Lower  Hungary,  has 
challenged  criticism  in  a  variety  of  ways;  but  we  haVe  not  found  the 
gauntlet  yet  taken  up.  Professor  Winterl  boasts  of  being  one  of  the 
first  converts  to  the  new  system;^  but  he  docs  not  admit  tlie  pneumatic 
doctrine  in  all  its  branches.  Vital  air,  he  thinks,  is  the  principle  of 
the  luminous  caloric,  and  that  by  different  oxydatfons  and  deoxy-^ 
dations,  it  becomes  light,  heat,  and  thus  forms  a  great  variety  of  prin-L 
eiples  of  bodies.  Azote,  or  the'base  of  azotic  gas,  the  professor  calls 
andronra.  This  is  obtained  in  a  large  quantity  from  the  residuum 
of  tlie  detonation  of  nitre  with  carbon  or  plumbago,  and'  with  the 
lixivium  of  ashes  exposed  in  a  cellar,  in  order  to  their  saturation  witli 
fixed  air.  This  is  the  substance,  he  thinks,  which  Scheele  and 
Pelletier  have  taken  for  flint.  This  principle  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  drama,  forming,  witli  different  .additions,  numerous  bo- 
dies, particularly  with  pot-ash,  constituting  the  real  siliceous  earth : 
it  makes  magnesia  insoluble  in  acid,  and  mercury  soluble  in  water: 
it  converts  lead  into  barytes,  copper  into  molybdaena,  iron  into  steel, 
determines  the  crystallisation  of  alum,  and  changes  part  of  its  eartli 
into  glucine,  &c.  &:c. 

These  numerous  properties  of  a  simple  and  hitlierto  unknown 
principle  are  suspicious.  The  author's  studied  brevity  is  no  less  SO; 
and  we  understand,  that,  when  his  experiments  have  been  repeated 
with  the  substances  described  in  their  purest  state,  no  results  like 
those  the  professor  descriljes  have  been  discovered.  His  boasted  con- 
version also  of  flint  into  pot-ash^  appears  to  have  been  founded  iu 
error. 

Art.  31. — Zeitschafft  von  undfiir  Vngcmu, 

Journal  of  Hungary.     Published  by  M.  L.  de  Schedius.     Vol.  I.  fy  II. 

Svo.     Pest. 

Hungary  has  lately  distinguished  herself  among  literary  nations ; 
and  it  will  be  our  object,  in  diis  number,  to  give  some  account  of  her 
progress  in  difierent  departments  of  literature.  The  journal  of  Hun- 
gary, which,  as  a  miscellaneous  work,  affords  the  fairest  specimen  of 
the  talents  of  its  authors,  we  have  selected  for  the  commencement  of 
our  examination.  The  first  volume  appeared  about  t\^'o  years  since, 
and  the  second  has  just  reached  us.  All  the  articles  do  not  relate  to 
Hungarian  literature,  tliough  they  are  all,  or  tlie  greater  number,, 
WTitten  by  Plungarians.  We  shall  mention  a  few  of  the  most  in- 
teresting articles  which  relate  to  the  country,  its  history ,^'c. 
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A  stiiking  article,  in  the  first  volume,  is  tlie  Plan  of  Jflhn  Zapolya  to 
secure  to  himself,  iiiul  \\\^  descendants,  the  throne  of  Hungary,  and 
to  eject  the  house  of  Austria,  by  M.  Engel.  This  article  cjontains  an 
authentic  relation  ol"  all  the  diplomatic  negotiations  which  took  place 
between  Hungary  and  Poland,  from  1507  to  ISl-O.  Anotlier  is  orf^ 
the  oldest  work  published  in  Hiuigary  ;  the  Plan  of  an  economical 
Garden,  for  the  new  School  of  practical  Economy,  at  St.  Mikloz. — ^ 
On  the  royal  stud  at  Mezoehegyes. — On  the  washing  of  Gold  on  the 
Draw,  in  Croatia. — Various  Memoirs  on  the  History  of  Vaccination 
in  Hungary,  where  it  is  practised  very  extensively,  and  with  great 
.success. 

In  the  second  we  distinguish  Reflexions  on  tlie  System  of  Financcy 
at  present  established  in  Hungary. — ^The  Three  first  Years  of  the 
Reign  of  Andrew  II.,  which  would  have  been  apparently  happy, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intrigues  of  the  clergy. — 'The Longitudes  and 
I^atitudes  of  difterent  Places  in  Hungary.'  This  last  article  is  from 
J.  de  Lipske,  who  has  been  employed,  for  several  years,  in  construct- 
ing a  chart  of  Hungary.  He  has  calculated  more  than  500  geogra- 
phic situations,  and  has  here  communicated  54,  which  give  the  most 
favourable  expectations  of  tlie  success,  of  his  future  labours.  We  can 
cpmmend  also  the  Analysis  of  the  mineral  waters  of  Szalg^y,  by  P. 
Kitaybel,  which  greatly  resemble  those  of  Seltzer  and  Spaw,  and  a 
memoir  on  the  Discovery  of  Tdlurium,  which,  it  seems, .was  first 
found  by  Muller,  in  1785,  who  sent  specimens  of  it  eleven  years  af- 
terwards to  Klaproth. 

AfiT.  32. — Horativs  Poetikaga.     Virag  Benedek  altal. 

The  Art  of  Poetiy  of  Horace,     By  Benedict  Virag. 

This  new  production  of  Hungarian  literature  may  be  considereci 
as  a  fragment  of  a  course  of  the  belles  lettres ;  and  it  leads  us  to 
wish  that  the  author  would  favour  us  with  the  whole.  Previous  to 
tlie  ti'anslation  of  the  Poetics  of  Horace,  M.  Virag  considers  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  poetry,  of  every  kind,  in  order  to  show  tlie  means  that 
should  be  employed  by  the  poet  to  embellish  his  principal  object. 
He  gives  an  example,  by  an  excellent  translation  of  the  Ode  '  Jam 
satis  terris,'  &c.  In  the  chapter  on  poetic  expression,  he  inveighs 
against  some  innovations  in  iJie  Hungarian  tongue,  and  engages  the 
Hungarian  poets  to  adliere  to  the  true  rhythm  of  tlie  Greeks  and 
Romans.  We  next  find  a  translation  of  the  Poetics  executed  witli 
taste  and  elegance,  followed  by  the  Latin  text,  and  accompanied  by 
critical  notes  in  the  Hungarian  language.  The  appendix  Contains 
many  pleasing  poems  by  tlie  same  author. 

Art.  33. — Joachimi  Stalli  Lexicon  Latino-Italico-IlIi/riciim,  Sfc, 

Latin,  Italian,  and  Illyrian  Dictionary.     By  J,  Stall.     4to.    Ofen. 

This  is  only  the  first  part  of  the  Dictionary,  which  has  engaged  the 
author's  attention  for  forty  years.  He  is  nov/  at  Vienna,  w^here  he 
enjoys  a  pension  from  the  emperor  3  and  the  work  is  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  university  of  Ofen.     Yet  tlie  work  does  not  please 
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ifie  critics  of  that  country.  The  Illyrian  language  is  divided  into 
many  dialects,  yiz.  that  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Sclavo- 
nia,  Carniolia,  and  the  Windisch.  It  is  not  stated  to  which  dialect 
a  word  bebngs,  though,  in  the  d liferent  dialects,  the  meaning  varies. 
The  term  apparalus  is  explained  by  the  word  nadoba  ;  but,  in  the 
Bohemian,  it  signifies  vase;  in  Russian,  rwct-ss/Vy;  and,  in  Polish, 
beauty.  This  autiiov's  own  dialect  is  the  Ragnsan  Dalmatian,  though 
he  does  not  declare  it.  His  predecessors  Delia  Bella,  and  Belostenez, 
declared  that  their  dialects  were  the  Ragiisan  Bosnic,  and  the  Dal- 
matian, Sclavonian,  and  Croatian  respectively.  The  Sckvonian 
words  are  numerous  ;  but  these  are  of  little  service  to  the  learner, 
and  are  only  usetul  to  one,  who,  possessing  the  different  Selavonian 
dialects,  is  able  to  class  the  words  according  to  their  et}'mologr. 
On  die  whole,  this  Dictionary  seems  to  have  been  received  with 
disgust,  by  tliose  best  able  to  understand  its  merits. 

Art.  34.— -Sokfele  Las  egi/be  s2cde  Sander  Istvan. 

Miscellanies  collected  by  Stephen  Sandor.  No.  /.  to  VIIL  8vo»   Raab. 

^Ir.  Sandor,  a  Hungarian  gentleman,  well  known  for  his  travels, 
and  his  love  of  literature,  attempts  in  this  periodic  publication,  writ- 
ten in  the  Hungarian  language,  to  communicate  useful  knowledge, 
and  particularly  what  may  be  useful  to  his  own  country.  We  slvall 
retiun  to  this  work,  which  contains  some  curious  information.  We 
may  just  remark  that  ^sop's  fables  were  translated  into  the  Hun- 
garian lapguage  in  the  fifteenth  century  j  and  in  tlie  seventh  number, 
we  find  an  essay  with  the  following  title,  *  Whence  comes  it  that 
the  Hungarian  peasants  are  now  slaves,  while,  in  the  times  of  Almus 
and  Arpad,  no  Hungarian  lived  in  slavery  ?' 

Art.  35. — Catalogus  Bibliothecce  Ilungaricce  Francisci  Comitis  Sze- 

chenyr. 

Catalogue  of  the  Hungarian  Library  of  Francis,  Count  Szechcnyr. 
Vol.  I.     Parts^l  and  2.     Qvo.     Oldenburg  and  Pest. 

These  parts  of  the  first  volume  contain  all  the  Hungarian  \\Titers» 
and  the  works  respecting  Hungary,  even  noticing  the  articles  in  dif- 
ferent periodical  journals  of  Hungary,  or  other  countries.  A  literary 
view  of  Hungarian  history  for  each  aera,  each  king,  and  each  district, 
is  subjoined.  The  Catalogue  is  compiled  by  M.  de  Thibolt,  the 
friend  of  the  count,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  travels  in  Italy 
and  Bohemia,  where  this  library  was  formed. 

The  preface,  by  M.  Denis,  is  written  with  singular  elegance^  and 
we  are  promised  much  further  information,  particularly  a  list  of  por- 
traits and  engravings,  which  represent  Hungarian  personages,  or 
the  events  relative  to  the  kingdom,  with  a  catalogue  of  geographical 
charts,  medals,  &c. 

An  index  of  the  count's  library,  ananged  in  a  scientific  manner,  has 
been  lately  published  at  Pest,  in  three  volumes,  8vo.  Numerous 
are  the  publications  on  vaccination  at  Pest,  Comorn,  and  Leutscliau. 
The  practice  has  extended  even  to  the  southern  borders  of  Tran- 
sylvania. 
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DEJSTVIARK. 

Art.  d&.-^Fnbula  dc  Ps^^cke  d  Cdipidine,  ^  c. 

The  Fuble  of  Psi/chc  and  Cupid;  a  mj/thological  Di.s/jimition,     By 

Birgcr  Thi.rlacius,  S^x.  &fc.     Qto.     Copenhagen.     11^02.. 

The  preservation  of  this  mythos  is  due  to  Apuleiiis.    It  is  supposed  j- 
to  have  been  tirst  narrated  in  Greek  by  Lucius  of  Patraer,'of  whom  ' 
Photias  preserves  some  notices.     From  him,  Lucian  as  well  as  Apu-  ^ 
lei  us  is  presumed  to  have  borrowed  the  story  of  the  ass  :  but  whether ' 
the  episode  of  J'syche  were  originally  connected  with  it,  cannot  be  as- ' 
certaiued.     From  its  purer  and  loftier  character,  it  may  be  tliought 
to  have  had  a  distinct  origin ;  which  is  corroborated  by  its  net  oc- 
ciu'ring  in   Lucian.     Fulgcntius,   who  abridges  from  Apuleius  the 
story  of  Psyche,  names  one  Aristophontes  of  Athens  as  having  re-^j 
lated  this  story  with  a  sweeping  pomposity  of  diction.     But  the  age 
in  which  Aristophontes  flourished  is  unknown  ;  perhaps  after  Apu- 
leius,  Petionius  is  the  oldest  writer  who  alludes  to  the  fable    of 
Psyche  j  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  exhibited  in  pan- 
tomime during  Nero's  time  at  the  mysteries  of  Priapus.     There  is  a 
something  of  tlie  Oriental  tale-telling  manner  in  parts  of  the  story  of 
Psyche,  which  may  be  thought  to  indicate  rather  a  Syrian  than  a* 
Greek  origin.     The  priests  of  Astarte  fraternised  with  those  of  Pria- 
pus, and  gave  exhibitions  in  each  other's    temples.     Most  likely,' 
tlierefore,  those  priests  brought  from  Syria  the  pantomime  which 
Apuleius  beheld  at  some  of  his  initiations,   and  has  employed  as  a 
material  of  narration.     The  allegorical  iise  which  has  been  made  of; 
this  fable,  seems  an  after-thought  of  the  Platonic  philosophers  of 
Alexandria,  and  not  to  have  been  had  in  view  by  the  inventors  of 'the 
tale  J  many  parts  of  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  rational  or' 
secret  meaning.    All  parts  of  it  are  striking  to  tlie  fancy,  and  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  poet,  the  player,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor.    ' 

Beside  the  agreeable  ancient  literary  history  qf  this  elegant  mythos, 
much  matter  occurs  relative  to  its  artistical  employment  and  to  its 
mystical  meaning.  This  sort  of  commentary  is  adapted  to.  secure  the 
praise  of  Bottiger  :  it  reposes  too  much  on  the  supposition,  that  all 
the  artists  of  antiquity  were  men  of  intellect  and  precision  3  tl^at, 
nothing  unnecessary  or  unmeaning  can  have  had  a  place  in  their 
works  J  that  a  comb  and  a  looking-glass  may  be  emblematic,  not . 
merely  of  feminine  decoration,  but  of  worship  and  apotheosis  j  be- 
cause, forsooth,  Seneca,  in  his  ninety-fifth  letter,  alludes  to  the 
iLsage,  strigiks  Jovi  ferre,  et  speculum  tenere  Jiinoni.  Such  refine- 
ments of  interpretation  are  more  adapted  to  the  display  of  deep 
learning  than  of  good  sense  :  but  erudite  trifling  never  yet  bestowed 
an  enduring  reputation ;  and  only  serves,  in  as  much  as  it  is  ad- 
mired, to  bring  learning  itself  into  disrepute.  It  is  no  more  enough 
to  be  learned,  than  it  is  enough  to  be  rich  :  tlie  wise  expenditure 
developes  the  man. 

An  epic  poem  of  eight  cantoes,  by  Serieys,  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1790,  on  the  story  of  Gupid  and  Psyche;  which  has  also  been  ver- 
sified with  rival  elegance  but  severer  conciseness  in  our  own  country. 
No  doubt  it  will  leave,  in  the  literature  of  every  modern  people,  som«. 
trace  both  of  tlie  poet's  and  tlie  scholar's  admiration. 
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ERRATUM. 
In  page  342,  line  IS,  for  ^personality,  read  K«/personacHty. 
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